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I WANT TO BE A LADY-By Nitin Foster 
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RANK O. LowDeEN gives his first rule 
for keeping fit 
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MAN in the public eye certainly has no easy 
life. Every day brings a dozen demands 
upon his time, his strength, his judgment 

Frank O, 

He can tell you of the exhausting com 


Ask Ex-Governor Lowden of Illinois 
about it 
plexities of public life. And he can tell something 
still rnore interesting: how he keeps himself in trim 
to meet them 

Ex-Governor Lowden believes if a man will really 
make use of what fresh air, exercise and proper food 
can do for him, he can materially increase his capac- 


ity for work and pleasure 


Mr. Lowden is particularly insistent on simple, 
easily digested food. “In the long run,” he says, 
“the simplest food is the best food—and the most 
satisfying.” 

“To my mind the first and most important rule 
of keeping fit is this: Eat simple, easily digested 
food and just a moderate amount.” 

The practice of this rule should start with break- 
fast. If you work at a desk all day, your choice of 
food for this meal means quite as much to your well 


being as any other. It must fill a special need. 


Breakfast should be an energy meal 


In the morning your greatest need is for simple, 
easily digested food which will furnish you with 
energy to get the day's work well under way. 

For 30 years one famous food has supplied the 
energy-power by which thousands of busy men 
have done a big morning's work, Cream of Wheat! 

You can't find a food that is richer in energy sub- 
stance than Cream of Wheat. In its delicious 
creaminess there is a wonderful store of energy- 
giving carbohydrates. 

But that isn’t all. Cream of Wheat is in such 
simple, easily digested form that you can quickly get 
all the rich energy it has to give, without imposing 
long hard work on the stomach. 

Try out this energy-breakfast plan for three 
mornings and just see the difference! Tomorrow 
morning eat a generous bowl of Cream of Wheat; 
you'll enjoy it and it will satisfy you until lunch 
time. And you'll work with an energy you can't 
have with a breakfast of foods harder to digest! 


© Cyeamt+Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


© 1925, The C. of W. Co. 











Try this—3 mornings for 


a better day’s work 


First morning 


Oranges 
Cream or Wueat 
Sugar — Milk 
Bacon 
Buttered Toast 
Coffee or Cocoa 


Second morning 


— 


Cream or Wueat with Dates 
Milk 
Omelet or Bacon 
Toast — Butter 
Coffee or Cocoa 


Third morning 


Cream or Wueat with Baked Apple 
Milk 
Buttered Toast 
Bacon 
Coffee or Cocoa 





Gend for Free Sample 


Cream 


oO Please send me, free, your recipe booklet, 


[[] Please send me free trial box of Cream of Wheat, 


Name.... 


Address... 


of Wheat Company 
Dept. 111, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


and Book of 50 Recipes 


To try out the energy-breakfast idea, let us 
send you a trial size box of Cream of Wheat. 
We will enclose with it our recipe book which 
gives 50 ways to serve this splendid food—in 
dainty desserts, meat, vegetable and cheese 
dishes. Delicious ways of providing vital en- 
ergy! Just mail us the coupon. 





‘ays of Serving Cream of Wheat.” 
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Men who know 


the rules of dress were first to welcome the 
new-type hosiery with its amazing feature 


Now America’s smartest hose give 3 to 4 times more wear. Sheer, lustrous silks are offered you in eleven plain and striking colors 
g g 





ON’T think that men who dress correctly dis- 

regard an opportunity to make a saving. When 

the new feature—Ex Toe—was discovered they 
were first to welcome it. 

Style and smartness first attracted their attention. 
The sheer silks are of even finer texture than their 
former hose and in addition wear is increased 3 to 
4 times. 

Now few of them have not heard of this phenom- 
enal men’s sock that looks like Fifth Avenue, wears 
like Main Street. 

Knitted in a new way 
Months were spent in perfecting the Ex Toe process. 
Experts in weaving made hundreds of tests and ex- 
periments. At great expense designers built and per- 
fected remarkable new machines. Special thread was 
selected for its extraordinary strength. 

All this to make possible a superlatively fine hose 
that would outwear all ordinary kinds. 

Here is a masterpiece in fine weaving. Done so 
skilfully that you can scarcely see where the Ex Toe - 
begins or ends. Your foot cannot feel it at all. 

Each pair assures you faultless fit at the ankle... 
trim and every bit correct. 

See these webby silks in the new colors that have 
become so popular in cities that set the style. They 
are accepted by correctly dressed men as dignified 
yet extremely smart. 

Only 75c and $1 for silks. Other materials for 
less. Be sure to get the Ex Toe. If you can’t find 
them at your store write direct. 





All the reinforcement is hidden at the toe. 
The part the world sees is superlatively 
sheer and webby. 




















Hfoleproof f/x Toe Hasiery 











HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN : HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 
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THESE ARE THE OVERCOAT STYLES THAT STAND OUT 
AT THE BIG FOOTBALL GAMES — | 


Hart Schaffner & Marx make them 


They're longer; shoulders are wider; skirts are narrower, they give you 
more height and make you look as though the noe exclusive custom 
tailor had “turned you out” Bracken is one. of the 2 best ‘colors, too 
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“At the vigil of the Pentecost, when all the fellow- 


there heard their service, and the tables were 


ANT TO BE A LADY 


much less, Judy’s thoughts were dwelling on that 


; ° eye 
sip gl the Hound fae wore ome umn Came’ LW MM crx imi l ier FOS]  iistane proopece, the view of the dotent hls 


set ready to the meat, right so entered into the hall 


There was a second window in the room, one 


a full fair gentlewoman on horseback, that had ridden ILLUSTRATED BY J. CLINTON SHEPHERD looking out at the other side; and through this 


full fast, for her horse was all 

sweated. Then she there alit and 
came before the king and saluted 
him; and he said: Damosel, God 
Bless thee. Sir, she said, for God’s 
sake, say me where Sir Launcelot 
is. 





AY was breaking, its 
faint glow transfigur- 
ing the sleeping prairie 
and the foothills; and 

as again the miracle of the 
dawn unfolded and morning 
flung its first frail pennant to 
the sky, in Pinto the alarm clock 
on Judy Caswell’s bureau let go 
with a wild hurrah. That was 
nothing new though. Every 
day in the week, three hundred 
and sixty-five times in the year, 
the clock exploded in that same 
fashion at exactly the selfsame 
moment. 

Dazed, Judy sat up among 
the pillows. 

Theroom, her home ever since 
she’d come in from the foothills 
to Pinto, was on the second- 
floor back at Mrs. Castro’s. 
Though small, half the size, say, 
of her room at the ranch house 
back on Cayuse Creek, it still 
was light and airy—airy in par- 
ticular. So Judy thought, at 
any rate, especially if at the mo- 
ment a norther happened to be 
gusting and booming out of the 
draws and coulees behind the 
town. This morning, though, 
was different. Winter was gone; 
April in flowing raiment walked 
the world; and through the win- 
dow as far asthe eye could reach, 
the range of prairie and the foot- 
hills were a vista of tender 
greens—jade, turquoise, mala- 
chite. At the back, far distant, 
the Cathedral peaks lifted their 
towering steeples to the sky. 

The view, inspiring in its pro- 
found and majestic grandeur, 
caught arid held the eye in awe. 
Judy’s eye, in fact, often dwelt 
onit. Under the loom of Painted 
Horse, the tallest of the 
Cathedral’s rocky spires, was 
the ranch on Cayuse Creek. 
‘Yep, that’s where I was 
borned,’’ was Judy’s literal 
statement of the fact; and it 
was here, too, it seemed, that 
she’d been reared, her life until 
two years ago, come October, 
spent in gravitating, at odd in- 
tervals, betwixt Cayuse Creek 
on the one hand and, on the 
other, the red schoolhouse at 
Lattimer. But never mind! 
Just at the moment, while the 
alarm clock raised its tocsin In a Flurry of Hoofs and Heaving Quarters, the Buckskin Pitched and Tossed a Course Out Into 
note, neither Judy’s eye nor, the Open, its Rider Still Plying it With the Rawhide 
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was revealed another view, its 
aspect somewhat less inspiring. 
It was, in short, a view of Pinto 
Junction, its yard tracks and 
water tower and the shed and 
outbuildings of the railroad sta- 
tion. 

Twice a day a transconti- 
nental express halts at Pinto, 
one, the westbound, pulling in 
late at night; the other, bound 
east, halting there early in the 
morning. In turn, each con- 
nects with a loca! rolling in from 
Lattimer, Red Gulch, Quartzite 
and other way stops, the twin 
events representing, a0 to speak, 
the apogee and perigee of life 
and activity in Pinto. A mere 
detail, this, however. At one 
end of the station platform, 
hemmed in between the wait- 
ing room and the freight shed 
with its adjacent cattle pen and 
loading rack, was a low, ram- 
bling structure conspicuous for 
a sign thrust like an arm from 
above its door—this and a fieet- 
ing, familiar odor ever emanat- 
ing from itsinterior. The scent 
was that of pie, doughnuts and 
coffee. On the sign was in- 
scribed the legend “Eating 
Place.” 

One might stop to comment 
on this. The buffalo and the 
Indian have gone, effaced by 
civilization, as, in turn, civiliza- 
tion has all but effaced the cat- 
tle and the cowboy; and today 
the frontier lingers only as « 
memory. Thus, where once the 
Sioux, the Comanche and the 
Arapahoe pitched their painted 
lodges and the smoke of a thou- 
sand wild camp fires wafted sky- 
ward on the evening air, the 
plains, now given over to the 
“‘nester,”’ the “ punkin-roiler”’ 
and the “‘doughey,” are staked 
out in plots like a real-estate ex- 
tension. If so, however, here 
and there the old West still 
makes a last stand against the 
engulfing tide of progress. Cail 
it that. Stray spots, each a nar- 
rowing oasis, yet may be found 
where the cowboy, a last sur- 
vivor, still sings to the milling 
herd; and back of Pinto. was 
such a country. 

So, as the doorway to that 
storied ground, in Pinte and 
around, the region still clung 
as a habit to the speech 
of that bygone day, the fron- 
tier’s blunt, literal phrases. 
Hence “Eating Place’’--not 
“Restaurant” or, as spoken 
locally, “ Restaraw.” 
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“Restaurant” Pinte would have scorned as effete— 
“dude talk"; though let that go. A mere matter of terms, 
either way it would have made iittle difference to Judy. 
At 6:19 A. M., at any rate, when Number 43, the local from 
Lattimer, rolled in to connect with eastbound Number 88, 
the flyer, it was Judy’s part in life to see that the lunch- 
room door was open, that the pie and the doughnuts were 
set out on the counter, that the coffee in the nickel-plated 
boiler was piping hot. At night she reversed the opera- 
tion. Number 79, the westbound, having departed, its tail 
lights flickering out around the curve at Latigo Butte, it 
fell to her to put away the doughnuts and the pie, to turn 
out the lamp beneath the nickel-plated boiler, then to shut 
and lock the lunch-room door. That wasn't all of it 
though. Between times that is, betwixt dawn and Num- 
ber 78's departure-—ten or a dozen other trains halted 
at the junction point, these mixed freights mainly; and 
out of each a throng of hurried hungry humans poured 
cowmen, nesters. stray salesmen, train hands and such. 
Ravening, they fell on the lunch counter like the wolf on 
the fold, the demands of each insistent and immediate. 
Fid Murchison, who ran the lunch-room concession at the 
junction, often lost his head, in fact. Judy never did. She 
was Fid’a assistant; 
and the pay-~it was 
so termed, at any 
rate—was eleven a 
week and found. ' 

Eleven a week! 
Back East, for in- 
stance, in Chi or Bos- 
ton, women, Judy had 
learned, sometimes 
paid as much as that 
fcr slippers or a single 
pair of stockings. It 
was from a magazine 
she'd gleaned this. 
The news butcher off 
Number 88 had left it 
behind him once, it 
seemed, the express 
pulling out unexpect- 
edly, and the butcher, 
it seemed also, having 
to make a jump for it; 
and idly turning over 
the pages, Judy's 
eyes all at once had 
rounded. That was 
nearly two years ago 
now, the time when 
she'd first come in 
from the foothills; and 
that afternoon be- 
tween traing she 
dropped in at Bermy 
Rothapfel's across the 
street from the june- 
tion 

In passing, the street 
was the one street in 
Pinto; and Bermy, it 
appears, was pro- 
prietor of the New 
York Racket Store, 
Pinto’s leading em- 
porium; though, aside 
from this, in its dis- 
closure the magazine 
had not been mislead- 
ing, it proved. ‘‘Sure 
in N’York they cost . 
you, if you like, elefen 
bucks!"’ affirmed 
Bermy; and his na- 
tive instinct leaping 
to the fore he had inquired eagerly, “Could I mail-order 
for you a pair, yes?” “You could not!” Judy answered 
hastily, not at eleven the pair, anyway; and her air now 
more than ever thoughtful, she'd returned to the station 
lunch counter. 

The New York price for hosiery, though, was not all 
Judy had gleaned from the magazine jettisoned by the 
news butcher in his dash. One learned, for example, that 
in the city, amazingly, women breakfasted daily in bed. 
There were breakfast bed caps, anyway, were there not? 
And these, incredibly, the women donned while they sat up 
and sipped the morning coffee. Yet wait! As it was dis- 
closed, too, the fact equally bewildering, when they at 
length arose, having breakfasted, they slipped over their 
shoulders a thing called a “‘matinée,”’ at the same time 
thrusting dainty feet into contraptions the magazine 
termed lightly, if confidently, “‘mules.” Judy, in fact, had 
gaped. A “matinéde'"’ was what the three-a-week movie 
down at Lattimer called its Saturday daylight show; and 
as for “mules” —eay! But there seemed no doubt that the 
publication was deliberately in earnest, There was a 


i 
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picture of the “mules’’—slippers, come to find out; not 
livestock—and in New York you wore these and that 
fal-lal, the ‘‘ matinée,’’ while you had one of the hired help 
come in and do up your hair. 

One may as well be brief. Thesex, the eternal feminine, 
thrills inevitably to its primal instincts; and Judy was no 
exception. Some nights later, anyway, having tuned and 
come back west the news butcher was emerging from the 
smoker when a hurried figure slipped toward him in the 
dark. 

“Say, feller,’”’ said a female voice, “‘hop back and fetch 
out your reading. I want another of those fashion papers 
like you have.” 

That night, long after Number 79 faded from view be- 
hind the bend at Latigo Butte, the light still burned in the 
station lunch room. It still burned, in fact, when “second 
Sixty-two,”’ the midnight way freight, shacked in at the 
junction and backed down over the crossovers to spot a 
string of empty cattleracks. Perehéd’on a stool, her chin 
in her hand and her shoulders hanched over the literature 
she perused, Judy sat there; and astonished, the “flag”’ 
from the freight peered in at the’door. ‘Hullo, girly; 
waitin’ for th’ minister or anything?” he inquired. 





































“Yeah, I'm a+Teltin' You,"' Proctaimed Hog Bye; “But Bust Me if They's One of Them 
Dudes That Don't Prong His Beans With a Forkt" 


Judy made no reply. Unlimbering herself, she rose, 
turned out the lainp beneath the nickel-plated boiler and 
shut and locked the lunch-room door, As she went up the 
street in the dark, the look on her face was absorbed. 

Northward lay the range, her one-time dornain, the loom 
of Painted Horse rearing its sawtooth profile like a curtain 
at the back; and beneath it slept the ranch on Cayuse, the 
white lime-washed log buildings standing spectral in the 
starlight. True, they were too far to be seen from Pinto; 
but though they were, Judy needed no glimpse across the 
miles to remind her of them or their surroundings. There 
was the ranch house itself, low and rambling with its 
frond of elk antlers set above the door; and beyond that 
was the bunk house, the winter calf shed and the horse 
corral. Under the cut bank a stone’s throw away Cayuse 
tinkled on its stony shallows; and across the flat was the 
clump of cottonwoeds and buckbrush, out of which the 
deer stole at dusk. Then, too, there were the two squ 
white stones, granite slabs, that.stood at the crest of the 
rise. “Judith Meredith Caswell, 1880—1904,"" was cut on 
one; and on the other, “Jeff. D. Caswell, 1874-1923.” 
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Judy never had seen her mother. In March, 1904, the 
night of the big blizzard that wrecked the range, Jeff 
Caswell’s wife had passed out sometime toward dawn, 
leaving on Jeff Caswell’s hands a newborn child. That was 
Judy. Judy, though, remembered her father vividly, a 
tall, gaunt, silent individual, his speech as spare as his 
thin, knitted figure. 

A mean horse, an outlaw, had brought Jeff to his end; 
and both the time and the horse Judy hardly would forget. 
By the same token, so would the horse, too, remember the 
occasion, Judy having seen to it that he did; though 
never mind that for the moment. Judy’s young mother 
had been the schoolmarm down at Lattimer when Jeff 
Caswell met and married her; and she had come from back 
East— Memphis, Tennessee. 

Judy never had been East. She knew all about the East 
however. Out on the bunk-house steps or perched on the 
top rail of the horse corral, time and again she’d drunk in 
the tales the hands recounted of it—the accounts, say, of 
such seasoned travelers as Dozey Lippitt, the horse wrang- 
ler, or his buddy, Hog Eye Peters. It appears, anyway, 
that when the outfit shipped out to the Chi or Casey 
markets—“Chi’’ being Chicago, of course, and “ Casey”’ 

standing for K. C. or Kansas City— 
someone was sent on aboard the freight 
to see that the crowded cattle were fed 
and watered; and to Dozey and Hog 
Eye this task often had fallen. Thus, 
returning from the high adventure, the 
two habitually overflowed with de- 
scriptive narrative, the details dealing 
almost invariably with the uncouth, 
inexplicable manners, customs and 
speech of dwellers in the distant cen- 
ters. 

“Yeah, I’m a-tellin’ you,” pro- 
claimed Hog Eye; “call me a liar if 
you like; but bust me if they’s one of 
them dudes that don’t prong his beans 
with a fork!’ 

“That’s a nothin’,”” commented 
Dozey Lippitt. “I was in a place once 
in Chi where I ordered soup, and they 
brung it in a teacup!” 

There were other details, each in 
itself a cause to comment and to mar- 

vel. Out of these Judy in time pieced 
} a vision of these Easterners and the 
t storied cities they dwelt in. Houses, 
huge like palaces, lined the 
streets; and through their spa- 
cious, carved and paneled halls 
or the regal sumptuousness of 
damask-draped boudoirs and 
tapestried crystal-hung draw- 
ing-rooms moved the dwellers 
in this faérie world, women and 
men. 

Garbed in priceless satins, 
silks and furs, and hung with 
glittering gems, the 
women were beautiful 
beyond compare. Equal 
in splendor were the men. 
Noble of visage and 
suavely deferent and 
courtly in their air, they 
were clad in full-dress 
evening wear—that or, 
no less elegant, short 
trousers, shaggy knitted 
stockings and jackets 
molded trimly to the figure. These last, the jackets, in- 
variably were cut full in the skirts, with large outside 
pockets and a neat narrow plait down the back; and 
though the descriptive revelations of the horse corral and 
the bunk-house porch, it’s true, were less responsible for 
this part of the vision than was the three-a-weel movie 
down at Lattimer, of its verity still could remain no doubt. 
Had not the magazine dropped by the news butcher off 
Number 88 certified to it? However, be that as it may, 
from that night, the time she walked home at midnight to 
Mrs. Castro’s, a subtle yet still perceptible change seemed 
to have wrought Judy within its thrall. 

It was observed presently at the lunch room. It be- 
came, too, a matter of debate out on Cayuse. Stray whis- 
pers went the round; and his air troubled, Dozey Lippitt 
led his bunky aside one day. “Say, Hog Eye,” said Dozey; 
“what's a-eatin’ li’l’ Jude?” 

Hog Eye gave a start. Then, mastering himself, he 
glanced covertly at his interrogator. ‘‘What say?” he 
inquired cautiously. 

Dozey scowled at him frankly. ‘Don’t you be a-triflin’ 
with me none, Hog!” he warned. “ You knows as well as 
me that sumpin’s up,” 

It was the news butcher off Number 88, though, that got 
first the full measure of the change in Judy’s complex. “‘Cor- 
set covers” was the youth’s explicit if irreverent description 











of the fashion journals he carried; 
and drifting in at the lunch room one ' 
night, a sheaf of new issues under his 
arm, he approached the figure behind 
the nickel-plated boiler. ‘‘ Ah, there, 
queenie!”’ he greeted. “‘How’s tricks?” 

From behind the sheen of the nickel- 
plated coffee engine a pair of blue- 
gray eyes fastened on him like pin- 
heads. “Are you addressing me, sir?”’ 
a slow, modulated voice inquired. 

Then, her air negligent and one hand 
idly rearranging her back hair, Judy 
detached her eyes from the news 
butcher and transferred them to a 
near-by patron. “Pardon, but did you 
say custard?” she murmured. 

Time in Pinto yields reluctantly. 
Unhurried, the seasons lag along, win- 
ter laboriously giving way to spring, 
and spring, in turn, merging into 
summer that as indolently ripens into 
autumn. In fact, though but two 
years in all now had passed since the 
hour when Judy, dight in chaps, som- 
brero and roweled boots, had ridden 
in from Cayuse and rented the second- 
floor back at Mrs. Castro’s, it otherwise 
was as if alifetime had been compressed 
into the interval. There was, for one 
thing, the change marked in Judy’s 
old-time air and manner. There were, 
as well, events, each significant, that 
like finger posts seemed to mark the 
progress of the change. 

One, in point, was a sudden irruption 
of mail that flooded the post office 
down at Lattimer. Addressed to ‘‘ Miss 
Judith Caswell, Pinto,” it appeared 
mainly to comprise the catalogues of 
Chicago and other Eastern mail-order 
houses. Their source gradually mov- 
ing eastward, the postmarks eventu- 
ally were of such points as New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston. True, the ad- 
dressee never availed herself of the 
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She Implanted Hersetf in the Doorway, With 
Both Hands Vigorousty Wielding the Instrument 


about eight months 
back the post office 
was electrified one 
day to find in the 
inbound mail a 
large, weighty 
packet, its outside 
appearance un- 
usual. On investi- 
gation en route by 
the R. F. D. carrier 
this proved to be a 
tome of formidable 
size and—to the 
carrier—equally 
formidable subject 
matter. Opened, at 
any rate, its front- 
ispiece disclosed the 
life-size effigy of two 
human hands hold- 
ing in midair a tea- 
cup and saucer. 
Together of frail, 
flowered porcelain, cup and 
saucer were poised daintily 
apart, the saucer suspended 
directly beneath the cup 
and the little finger of each 
hand holding the two, ex- 
tended and crooked ele- 
gantly; while beneath ran 
a line or two of illuminating 
text—‘‘Tea is sipped di- 
rectly from the cup, never 
from thesaucer.”’ “‘Th’ hell 
you say!” murmured the 
awed mail carrier, closing 
the book and driving on. 
Meanwhile, back at the 
Cayuse the talk went on, its 
tenor now more than ever 
bewildered. “‘Yeah. Fust 
thing you know,” averred 
the head horse wrangler, 
“she'll light out East!” 


Brrrr! It was the alarm clock. Vociferantly the clock 
still raised its matinal huzzah; and as she sat up among the 
pillows Judy’s dazed eyes al] at once lit luminously. Then 
they hardened, their gleam like steel. At that instant, 
though, the clock subsided with a clank. 

It was that sort of clock, the intermittent-alarm type. 
That is to say, having burred discordantly for a protracted 
moment it subsided all at once, only to break out presently 
into another hearty fanfare. But let that go. The gleam 
in Judy's eye grew vindictive, and she had reached cut a 
hand toward the clock, the gesture as sinister and persona! 
as if she’d reached for someone's throat, meaning murder: 
but the clock at the instant subsiding, her look changed. 
Flinging back the covers, Judy leaped to the floor. 

There was a bureau near the window. The bureau was 
oak stained a rich mission brown, while above it swung a 
handkerchief-size mirror somewhat blistered and flaked, 
yet still serviceable. As she neared this, at the same time 
flinging a quick look at herself in the glass, one had a guess, 
perhaps, as to the source of Judy’s sobriquet back on 
Cayuse. Terms go by contrast along the range, thus taking 
to themselves a graphic descriptiveness; and to this the 
term ‘li'l’ Jude” was no exception. As the said “little 
Jude” stood up before the glass, her figure in her night- 
dress disclosed, she was five feet eleven or thereabout in 
height; in fact, nearly a full six feet. One would have re- 
marked, too, her hair, its tint unmistakable in tone. 
Braided now in a rope that hung crossways over Judy's 
shoulder, it looked much as if she’d been decorated with 
the Order of the Bath. The room seemed lit with it. 

This morning, though, she did not linger at the glass. 
Bending over, she seized the twin handles of the top 
drawer of the bureau and gave them a yank. The bureau 
swayed, then the drawer gave; and, as it opened, her eyes 
leaped again. In the drawer was a large paper parcel tied 
neatly with twine. 

The day before there had been an event of some moment 
down the line at Lattimer—in short, a funeral. Signifi- 
cantly it was the funeral of the late owner of the ranch on 
Cayuse, Roscoe Harbison by name. Past middle age and 
by nature a recluse, it seemed Mr. Harbison had faded 
through the winter, succumbing just as spring came on. 
But never mind. Returning from the services, Judy had 
brought with her under her arm the paper parcel in the 
drawer; and snatching it up now she began hurriedly to 
strip off its wrappings. 


The string was stout, the knots in it refractory; and in 
her eagerness Judy’s fingers fumbled clumsily. A faint 
color, too, a hint of growing excitement, suffused her neck 

(Continued on Page 196) 


“Well, mebbe hit’s to be expecked,” his bunky mum- 
bled; and he added dismally in explanation of his state- 
ment, ‘‘Her mammy was a schoolmarm, you remember— 
reefined.” 


matchless bargains these offered—not at eleven a week, 
naturally; yet it cost nothing, did it, to peruse them? It 
didn’t, it seemed, not unless it was a stamp or postal card; 
but the stream of second-class matter continuing unchecked, 
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The Shadows Were Lengthening and Dusk Already Was Creeping Among the Box Canons ere the Ranch Buildings Drew Near 
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FLORA AND 


HARLES MOORE, the incipient and handsome 
architect, stood in the crowd at the Southern Coun- 

J ties Dog Show at the Black Pond Club, forlornly 
wishing himself back in Paris. How could these people, 
well bred, fairly intelligent, sport loving, be so serious about 
a dog show? Charlies did not dislike dogs, but he did not 
care whether that splendid patrician Rockwood Corinthian 
Blue won the first or whether it went to that upstart 
climber, Tarbox Boy. Bored by the endless doggish chit- 
vhat, he walked to an empty space of railing, lighted his 
pipe and remembered the benignant beauty of France. He 
stared across the gayly colored, crowded field, his mind 
three thousand miles away. 

Suddenly he whipped his pipe out of his mouth and 
tapped it steadily on the rail. There was no doubt about 
it; it was ahe. The same red-haired lovely girl who had 
crossed with him on the Lunevania six weeks before, the girl 
with the dogs and the unpleasant mother or aunt. What in 
the name of heaven was she doing here? 

Charles, watching, saw she was no ordinary person. 
All the big dog peopie spoke to her, staring at the four 
dangerocus-icoking dogs she led on leashes. Charles recog- 
nized at a glance the ugly, fashionable and costly beagle 
Sehnitzers. Mrs. Hackstaff-Griggs, the international 
fancier; old Doctor Winn, the veterinarian; Bill Nutting, 
the chairman of a thousand dog committees, stood by, ad- 
miring. Then she was greeted by Charles’ spinster cousin, 
Mias Bernice Banton, who farmed five hundred acres and 
sold pedigreed cows. Ordinarily he avoided his cousin as 
an agricultural! pest, but now he rushed to greet her. 

“Hello, Cousin Bernie,” he cried enthusiastically. 

The woman cow raiser laid one hearty hand on his arm 
and held him, but went right on talking. Not until she had 
told Doctor Winn all about her prize bull's sore throat did 
she greet Charies. 

“Well, Charlies Moore, you handsome westhete, what are 
you doing at a dog show?” She asked him about Europe 
and world conditions. Mrs. Hackstaff-Griggs asked if Mus- 
solini was sincere, which point was argued, while the red- 
haired girl stared at Charles. Daringly, he addressed her. 

“The Italians, of course, have a theatrical tempera- 
ment,’ he announced passionately. . . . How lovely her 
nose was. 
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In Would Prance Seven or Eight Dogs 


By Agnes Burke Hale 


ILLUSTRATED 


“Great jumping cats,” said Miss Bernice Banton, “ you 
two haven’t met! Flora, this is my nephew, Charles Moore, 
the architect. He’s just backfrom Europe too.” 

“We crossed on the same ship,” said Charles ecstati- 
cally—‘“‘the Lunevania. You used to take awfully good 
care of those dogs. Toogood.—One-hardly ever saw you.” 

Her greenish-gray solemn eyes, widely opened, stared 
into his. She was either deep or dumb; but did it matter? 

“TI was bringing these dogs 
from Central Silesia,”’ she an- 
nounced. ‘ They were nervous. 
I saw you one day in the lounge. 
I remember your suit.” She in- 
dicated with her significant eyes 
the splendid pattern of Charles’ 
new tweeds. Oh, memorable 
pattern! 

“Miss Dunn, Charles,” said 
Cousin Bernie, ‘‘has done 
splendid things. She will do 
for dogs what Burbank did 
for the grapefruit.” 

Miss Dunn did not 
deny it. She blushed 
and stood quietly, 
her dogs at her feet, 
while the others 
talked animal hus- 
bandry. Charles kept 
still, too, hoping they 
would soon go away 
so that he could talk 
to this girl. 

Unconsciously, he 
had been waiting for 
this meeting. He had 
watched the girl on 
the boat. Her charm 
was provocative, over 
and above the fact of 
her undeniable 
beauty. She was like 
a little girl going 
about with an awfully 
good secret which a 
man hankered to 
know. All day she 
paraded the hurri- 
cane deck with her 
dogs; at night she 
sat in the lounge 
with an elderly 


ar 


The Sad Sound of Barking, Abandoned Dogs 


ROBERT L. DICKEY 


restless-eyed woman who played solitaire. They knew no 
one and didn’t seem to care. 

Would she lose this curious luster now that he had met 
her? Charles was impressionable and demanding. Too 
often in his twenty-seven years, the image which had 
snared his eye had proved a hollow lure, advertising an 
inferior product. There was Olivia Green, who had tra- 
duced her Pre-Raphaelite face by adoring cheap novels; 
there was Sylvia Sims, who had the 
hair of a Valkyrie and the temper of 
a devil; there was Sarah Bulheim, of 
the international Bulheims, who 
knew all about modern art and liked 
to tell one so. Time and time again 
Charles had chased the mirage of ro- 
mance only to see it fade into an ugly 
vista. Here he was with Flora Dunn. 

“T prayed to God I might see you 
again,” he said. ‘“‘Let’s go in and 
have some tea.”’ She shook her head, 

“No, I can’t leave my dogs.” 

**You can’t leave the dogs? 
Where's your chauffeur?” 

“* He’s gone homewith the Schnauz- 
ers and Sealyhams. They can’t all 

travel together. They 
fight so.” 

‘Where do you 
live anyway?” 

She had bought the 
Townsend house at 
Covers Mills, that 
great Georgian pile 
surrounded by deer 
parks, dairy farms, 
terraces and stone 
quarries. 

“You,” he gasped, 
“a little thing like 
you?” 

“T didn’t want to 
buy it,’”’ she said. 
“But the lawyers said 
T might just as well. 
Aunt Emma likes it. 
I’m an orphan.” 

“Oh, you are?”’ 
said Charles delight- 
edly. What wonder- 
ful news! The dogs 
were pulling on the 
leashes. 























“Oh, dear,” she said. “They’re all 
tired out. They’ve had a dreadful 
day.” 

“A hard life, prize winning,” he 
agreed. Every one of the awful stuck- 
up animals, now that he looked at 
them, wore a prize. 

“Look here,” he 
said, “let me drive 
you home.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t. I 
hardly know you.” 

‘This is your 
chance. I'd love to.” 

“Would you?” she 
asked seriously, look- 
ing at him with her 
devastating judicial 
eyes. “I'd love to get 
the dogs home.” 

They crossed the 
gravel roadway to- 
ward the car. She did 
not know the differ- 
ence between a tran- 
sept and a gargoyle, 
perhaps, thought 
Charles, but in the 
doggy world she mat- 
tered. Mr. Joshua 
Banning, of the West- 
ern Counties Breed- 
ing Clubs, stopped to 
inquire about one 
named Royal Trump- 
eter Hyana. Photog- 
raphers took her 
picture, asking 
Charles please to step back; Mrs. Mortimer Penstone, the 
dowager duchess of Eastern Westchester, rushed up to say 
that soon—very soon, deah gel—she intended to call. 

“*Gosh,”’ thought Charles, “this girl can be President!” 

Eventually they reached the car. She pushed the dogs 
into the rear and started to follow. 

“Get in front,” he ordered. 

“But I have to sit with the dogs.” 

“Can’t the dogs sit alone?” 

“They'll wail all the way.” 

“Let them wail. You’re sitting with me.” She looked 
at him. Her whole life trembled in the balance, did she but 
knowit. “Look here,” said Charles, ‘‘they’re not reasoning 
animals. Lean over the seat back, facing them, dividing 
your eyes between us.” 

“They'll make a scene.” 

“T never sit alone,” bullied Charles. 

She got into the front seat and faced the dogs, 
which regarded her bitterly. 

“Poor betrayed darlings,” she said. All the way 

home she hardly spoke except to them. ‘ Down, 
sir,” “‘Up, sir,” “Stop, Bonko,” “Shut up, Mimi,” 
she said, and all the other phrases out of dog talk. 
Charles liked the sound of her deep little voice. 
She meant what she said when she said it. 
They dipped and climbed up, down and up the 
Westchester hills; the dying summer sun sent 
deep shadows across the road. As Charles 
turned into her hilly driveway, she spoke. 

“You know your way about, 
don’t you?” she said. 

“*T’ve lived here all my life.” 

“How thrilling! I’ve never lived 
anywhere more than a year. I do 
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hope we can stay 
“ here.” 

“But haven’t you 
bought the house?” 

“Yes, but I’m not 
sure that the water 
agrees with the dogs. 
It’s filled with cal- 
cium. However, we 
may be able. to. fix 
that.” 

“Do you mean to 
say ——”’ He paused, 
aghast. This was a 
world of wonder. 
There was room in it 
no doubt for girls who 
buy million-dollar es- 
tates and then sell 
because the dogs can’t 
drink the water. “I 
hope you stay,” he 
ended lamely. 

“Oh, I hope so too. 
It’s so convenient to 
the shows.” 

“Right! One hour 
and fifteen minutes 
to Times Square.” 

“Oh, not those 
shows. I meant dog 
shows.” 

“Beg pardon,” 
gasped Charles, open- 
mouthed. They had 
almost reached the 
house. Flora Dunn 
sat still beside him as 
he turned and turned and turned his wheel. ‘She is a 
nut,”’ thought Charles. ‘‘A lovely, lovely nut.” 

They climbed out before the house—an exact copy of 
Penwynton House, Lower Dimfield, St. Angwyne, Sussex. 
All along the gravel terrace sat monumental hydrangeas, 
and before the stone coping of the terrace dropped the 
world. One could see the Hudson, Manhattan, the Sound, 
and far to the north the sheen of the North Pole. The 
view alone was worth hundreds of thousands of dollars. 





























She Cannot Have So Many Dogs Around, She Says, Climbing All Over the Baby Carriage 





“Gosh,” said Charles, ‘‘what a view!” 

Flora Dunn was persuading the dogs to get out of the car. 

“Now step right down and. no nonsense,” she said 
severely. She put the leashes into the hands of Charles. 
“Hold them while I send down to the kennels.” She ran 
up the steps like a little spaniel. 

“The Four Dogs of the Apocalypse,” Charles muttered 
as the beagle Schnitzers—that’s what they were— began to 
drag him up and down the terrace. They made fierce 
sounds, gave strange growls, displayed an unnatural fond- 
ness for the hydrangeas. Each dog wanted to wind himself 
around a different hydrangea. 

“Why not play together in one hydrangea like good 
dogs?” suggested Charles; but they pulled away in four 
different directions. Luckily Flora appeared. 

“Stop, stop!” she cried, and they ran angelically to her. 

“The perfect mother,” said Charles. 

“Did they annoy you? They're worn out, the poor 
babies.”’ She patted them fondly, until a husky young man 
came loping around the corner of the terrace and led them 
off. Rather they led him off, as if he were a small half- 
pound bone. 

“Is he insured?” asked Charles. 

“Oh, no! But the dogs are,” she answered, leading him 
up the steps. “They get the most frightful diseases.” 
They went through vast paneled rooms and out upon the 
western terrace, where a solemn-faced butler was laying tea. 

“Shall we have tea?” she asked Charles, as if there were 
good reasons why they should not. 

“Why not? There’s the tea and here are we. Spiendidly 
arranged.” 

She poured the tea, deftly, smoothly, as a sensitive 
woman runs a high-powered car. The butler kept coming 
in and out with plate after plate of sandwiches and cakes. 

“Magnificent tea,’’ commented Charles. “ Unearthly 
beauty about it somehow, like a sunset.” 

“It’s the cook,” she said seriously. ‘She heard there 
was aman here. We hardly ever have a man and we never 
get so many squashy things.”’ She indicated an intricate 
arrangement of mocha cake and cream. “I suppose the 
servants eat them ordinarily.” 

“They feed them to the dogs,” suggested Charies, 

“Heavens’’—she went a little pale—‘‘do you suppose 
they’d dare?”’ 

“What do you mean you never have any men?” he 
asked her coolly. “I can’t believe that story.” 

(Continued on Page 180) 
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SEY AT THE BAT 


By DeWolf Hopper and Wesley W. Stout 


Ten thousand eyes 
were on him as he 
rubbed his hands 
with dirt; 

Five thousand 
tongues applauded 
when he wiped 
them on his shirt. 


N MAY i3, 
1888, I re- 
cited a poem 


at Wallack’s 
Theater, Thirtieth 
Street and Broad- 
way, New York 
City. No bronze 
memorial tablet 
marks the site, yet 
the day may come. 
Lesser events have 
been so commem- 
orated, The poem 
was Casey at the 
Bat, 

I thought at the 
time that I was 
merely repeating a 
poem, a fatherless 
waif ciipped from 
a San Francisco 
newspaper. As it 
turned out I was 
launching a career, 
a career of declaim- 
ing those verses up 
and down this fa- 
vored land the bal- 
ance of my life. 
When my name is 
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seconds to recite, 
as I have had 
many an oppor- 
tunity to test. 

McCaull didn’t 
credit the feat, 
particularly in my 
excited state, but 
not wishing to 
question my word, 
he pretended to be 
so interested that 
he wished to hear 
it then and there. 
And then and there 
I gave it without 
an error. 

This quick study 
is a matter of grati- 
tude rather than of 
pride with me. It 
hassaved me much 
work. When I first 
was cast for the 
Lord Chancellor in 
Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s Iolanthe, I 
was warned by fel- 
low attors of The 
Nightmare Song. 
This song is just 
what its title im- 
plies. It contains 
six hundred and 
twenty-nine words, 
none suggesting 
the word that fol- 
lows, and is, I 
think, the most 
difficult memory 








called upon the 
resurrection morn 
I shall, very prob- 
ably, unless some 
friend is there to pull the sleeve of my ascension robe, arise, 
clear my throat and begin: 

“The outlook wasn’t brilliant for the Mudville nine that 
day.” 

For thirty-seven years I have been doing it. The actual 
number of times is a problem for one of those laid-end-to- 
end statisticians. Where or what I may be playing, I must, 
hefore the evening is out, come before the curtain and pitch 
to Casey. If there is a benefit my contribution, it is under- 
stood, is Casey; a banquet, no other eloquence than Casey 
is expected of me. Long ago the repetition became so me- 
chanical that I found it difficult to keep my mind on the 
task, In the midst of it I would find myself still declaiming, 
but my mind far from the theater or studying some face 
in the house, I have discovered that I can force my atten- 
tion from straying only by recalling the hundred varia- 
tions of emphasis with which I have experimented from 
time to time. 

Casey has so dogged my steps, indeed, that it has been 
suggested that I change the final stanza to: 
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Oh, somewhere in this favored land the sun is shining bright ; 

The band ia playing somewhere and somewhere hearts are 
light ; 

And somewhere men are laughing, and somewhere children 
shout ; 

But whatever else is happening, Hopper'li be striking Casey 
oul, 


There doubtless are greater poems in American litera- 
ture, but I wonder which will have a longer life than Casey. 
I venture to predict that it will find its way before long 
into the schooi readers, that surest path to immortality. 
And by constant repetition I have made it my very own, 
while the modest and al! but unknown author even has 
had his rightful claim to his child disputed by some ten 
thousand impostors, 


Baseball Night at Wallack’s 


P Anson’s Chicago White Sox were playing the New 
York Giants, James Mutrie, manager, at the old Polo 
Grounds, Fifth Avenue and One Hundredth Street, the 
middle of May of i888. Digby Bell had converted me to 
basebali several years earlier. We were at the Polo Grounds 
every free afternoon, and both of us for two years had given 
an annual Sunday-night benefit for the Giants, who had no 
world-series money to look forward to in that day. In ap- 
preciation, the team had presented each of us with gold- 
headed canes inscribed ‘From the boys to our best boy 
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friend.” That and the friendship of Buck Ewing, Tim 
Keefe and John M. Ward were my proudest chattels. 

Bell and I suggested to Colonel McCaull, for whom both 
of us were working, that a baseball night, with the White 
Sox in one row of boxes and the Giants in an opposite row, 
would be a happy idea for all hands, and he embraced the 
suggestion. 

Archibald Clavering Gunter, author of Mr. Barnes of 
New York, Mr. Potter of Texas, and other great successes 
of the 80’s, saw the announcement and looked up McCaull 
at once. 

“I’ve got just the thing for your baseball night,”” Gunter, 
told him. ‘It’s a baseball poem I cut out of a Frisco paper 
when I was on the Coast last winter. I’ve been carrying 
it around ever since. It’s a lulu, and young Hopper could 
do it to a turn.” 

Gunter had the clipping with him and passed it over. 
McCaull read it, slapped his knee and agreed. That was 
a Wednesday afternoon. Wednes“ay night McCaull gave 
me the clipping and explained the object. Being quick 
study I stuck it in my pocket and forgot it. The series 
between the Sox and the Giants opened on Thursday and 
I, need it be said, was at the game. Thursday night a tele- 
gram from Onset Bay brought me word that my twenty- 
month-old boy had diphtheritic sore throat and that the 
crisis would be reached that night. 

I was frantic. I slept little that night and early Friday 
morning found me camping on the steps of Wallack’s, 
directly across from the Western Union office next door to 
Daly’s Theater. There had been a violent storm in lower 
New England during the night, the wires were down in 
the morning and no word came from Onset Bay. 

I was sitting there when McCaull appeared about 9:30. 
I told him the circumstances. “I can’t commit this piece,” 
I declared. ‘I can’t call my name until I hear how the 
bey is.” 

“Surely, surely,”” he sympathized. “ Forget all about it, 
my boy.” 

Near eleven o’clock two clerks dashed out the Broad- 
way door of the telegraph office shouting my name. The 
wire had come through and they had not waited to write 
it down. The crisis was safely passed. That twenty- 
month-old son is vice president of the United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company of New York today. 

I burst into McCaull’s office with the good word. When 
I had quieted down I recalled the clipping. 

“T'll study it now,” I told him. “Just give me the office 
to myself for a while.”’ He did, and in less than an hour I 
had memorized a poem that requires five minutes and forty 


test in all the 
library of the 
theater. Iset aside 
a Sunday night for its study, made myself comfortable in 
robe and slippers in my hotel room, propped my feet on 
another chair, turned out all the lights but one and began 
on it at 9:20 p.m. I became so absorbed in the song that 
I forgot to light my pipe. At length I shut the book, closed 
my eyes and ran the words over in my mind. 

“T’ve got you!” I shouted, tossed the book across the 
room and changed my position for the first time since I had 
sat down. As my feet came away from the chair that had 
supported them, my knees popped, my back cracked and 
my feet stung with the returning circulation. I knew all 
the sensations of Rip Van Winkle’s waking. Surely it must 
be one o’clock. I looked at my watch. It said 10:40 P.., 
and it was running, but it was a temperamental timepiece 
with a chronic habit of stopping and starting again with 
no apparent cause. So I phoned down to the hotel office. 

“Twenty minutes of eleven,”’ was the operator’s answer. 


Mr. Hopper Standing at the Rear, 


Making a Hit by Striking Out 


HAD committed The Nightmare Song in an hour and 

twenty minutes. I dressed and went to the Lambs Club 
to boast about it. My fellow Lambs were so skeptical that 
they bet me the drinks that I did not know it. In the bar- 
room of the club I sang the song letter-perfect and won. 

I have strayed afar from Wallack’s Theater and the night 
of May 13, 1888. The bill was Prince Methusalem and I 
interpolated Casey in a scene in the second act. It was, 
I presume, the first time the poem was recited in public. 

On his debut Casey lifted this audience, composed largely 
of baseball players and fans, out of their seats. When I 
dropped my voice to B flat, below low C, at ‘the multi- 
tude was awed,” I remember seeing Buck Ewing’s gal- 
lant mustachios give a single nervous twitch. And as the 
house, after a moment of startled silence, grasped the 
anticlimactic dénouement, it shouted its glee. 

They had expected, as anyone does on hearing Casey 
for the first time, that the mighty batsman would slam the 
ball out of the lot, and a lesser bard would have had him 
do so, and thereby written merely a good sporting-page 
filler. The crowds do not flock into the American League 
parks around the circuit when the Yankees play, solely in 
anticipation of seeing Babe Ruth whale the ball over the 
center-field fence. That is a spectacle to be enjoyed even 
at the expense of the home team, but there always is a 
chance that the Babe will strike out, a sight even more 
healing to sore eyes, for the Sultan of Swat can miss 
the third strike just as furiously as he can meet it, and the 
contrast between the terrible threat of his swing and the 
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ludicrous futility of the result is a banquet for the mali- 
cious, which includes us all. There is no more completely 
satisfactory drama in literature than the fall of Humpty 
Dumpty. 

If a passing automobile splashes a street cleaner with 
mud you do not smile; but let that car splatter a pom- 
pous stroller in morning clothes, a gardenia in his button- 
hole and a silk hat on his head, and you shout with glee. 

It isn’t the flivver being towed into the garage that 
brings the grin to your face, but the straight-eight that 
passed you so insolently on the hill ten miles back. 

The actors and the newspapermen of New York once 
played a game of baseball at the old Polo Grounds as a 
benefit for Carl Rankin. I was at first for the actors. 
Leander Richardson, the critic, was at third for the jour- 
nalists. There were few more striking figures on Broad- 
way in his time than Leander, and he was not unaware 
of it. His magnificent red beard was enough to set him 
off in any crowd, and he dressed the part. 

This afternoon he was charming, as the society report- 

ers would say, in his red silken beard, a white silk shirt, 
a flowing tie of robin’s-egg blue, a broad sash of the same 
hue and white flannel trousers. All afternoon he stood 
magnificently at third and waved his sultry beard and 
never a ball came his way. 

Late in the game someone on our side hit a high foul, 
one of the highest fouls I ever saw. It lingered in the 
hands of the angels for a time, then slowly began its 
descent te the third-base line. There wasno wind, no sun. 
There was time enough for the farthest outfielders to 
have trotted in and snared it, but Leander waved all 
aside. It was his ball and he advanced superbly to the 
rendezvous, raising his hands to greet it, his red beard, 
blue tie and sash and white shirt and trousers a pretty 
patriotic symphony. 

Nearer came the ball. Leander braced his shoulders 
for the embrace. There was an inhalation of breath from 
the grand stand, and the ball hit the earth with a heavy 
plop a good five feet behind those upstretched hands. 
Now Mr. Richardson did not set himself up as any great 
shakes at baseball, but the contrast between the sublime 
figure he had cut at third for eight innings and the ridicu- 
lous fruition was the stuff of Casey. Few among the spec- 
tators had not sometime winced under the flick of Leander’s 
forked critical tongue. His bitter bread returned to him 
that afternoon many fold. 


The Author of Casey 


ASEY’S reception on his debut made me appreciate 

that I had a parlor trick of sorts in him, but I never 
thought of using the poem regularly in the theater until 
the second season of Wang, that of 1892-3. We were 
playing over the same territory as the first season and I 
thought the show 
needed an added 
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Casey’s long-lost parent proved to be Ernest L. Thayer, 
known to all Worcester as Phinney Thayer, the son of a 
wealthy textile-mill owner. Thayer had been a contem- 
porary of William Randolph Hearst at Harvard. When 
Senator Hearst gave the San Francisco Examiner to his 
son, the younger Hearst took Thayer to California with 
him, and there he used to contribute occasional verses, of 
which Casey was one, to the Examiner. In his modesty 
Thayer waited so long before advancing his rightful claim 
to the poem that it has been challenged by innumerable 
others. I have met or corresponded with most of these 
pretenders in my time, and none has yet offered me the 
slightest proof or corroborative evidence to authorship, 
while Mr. Thayer has shown me three other manuscripts 


worthy of Casey’s creator, and overwhelming eup- 
porting evidence, He lives today in Santa Barbara, 
California. 

Thayer indubitably wrote Casey, but he could not re- 
cite it. He was the most charming of men, but slight of 
build and inclined to deafness and, like most persons so 
afflicted, very soft spoken. He had, too, at that time s 
decided Harvard accent. 

At the importunity of his fellow club members that 
night he recited some of his comic verse, but begged off 
on Casey, pleading that this was my particular stunt. 
The crowd, which had been long at the bar, would not 
take no, however, and backed him into a corner. 


Casey With a Harvard Accent 


HAVE heard many another give Casey. Fond mam- 

mas have brought their young sons to me to hear their 
childish voices lisp the poem, but Thayer’s was the worst 
of all. In a sweet, dulcet Harvard whisper he impiored 
Casey to murder the umpire, and gave this cry of mass 
animal rage all the emphasis of a caterpillar wearing 
rubbers crawling on a velvet carpet. He was rotten. 
One of my theater friends, who had only the haziest of 
ideas where he had been the night before, said to me the 
next day: “Will, I think it goes better that way.” 

I have had other jolts to my pride in my version of 
Casey. There are four poems that every parlor amateur, 
every village life of the party, includes in his repertoire. 
They are Casey, Service’s The Shooting of Dan McGrew, 
and Kipling’s Boots and Gunga Din. They have written 
me letters about it and waylaid me at the stage deor for 
years. 

In the lobby of a Peoria, Illinois, hotel I once was 
accosted by a confident young man. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Hopper, but I am going to see you 
tonight,”’ he said, ‘‘and I just wondered if you are going 
to recite Casey.” 

I told him that it would be an evening to be remem- 
bered if I did not. 

“Good,” he exclaimed. “I would just like my young 
lady friend to hear how someone else recites it.” 

Every newspaper that has an Answers column or a poetry 
corner reprints Casey at as regular intervals as they serve 
up that other perennial, the United States Government's 
official recipe for whitewash. The poem is to be found, too, 
in Burton Stevenson’s Home Book of Verse. But the 
supply apparently never overtakes the demand, and I take 
it that many a scrapbook still contains a yawning void. 
To forestall a petition to Congress, I give it here again: 


CASEY AT THE Bat 
The outlook wasn’t brilliant for the Mudville nine that day ; 
The score was four to two with but one inning more to play. 
And so when Coo- 
ney died at firat 





fillip. I tried 
Casey on an audi- 
ence, found it what 
vaudeville play- 
ers now call a 
“wow,” and be- 
gan interpolating 
it nightly. 

Still I had no 
idea of the au- 
thor’s identity. 
The initials, E. L 
T., had been ap- 
pended to the 
clipping, now long 
lost or destroyed. 
We played Wor- 
cester, Massachu- 
setts, for onenight 
sometime in the 
middle 90’s and 
there I met a 
Mr. Hammond 
who had sung bass 
in the quartet at 
O. B. Frothing- 
ham’s church, 
where my mother 
was organist, and 
who now was 
teaching voice in 
the Massachusetts 
city. Hammond 
wrote me a note 
asking me to come 
to the Worcester 
Club after the per- 
formance. If I 
would do so he 
would introduce 
me to the author 
of Casey. 
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A Rare Occasion When Casey Was Not Recited; Mr. Hopper and Miss Marguerite Clark Scattering Junshine in a 


Children's Hospital 


and Barrows did 
the same, 

A sickly silence feli 
upon the patrons 
of the game. 


A straggling few got 
up to go in deep 
despair, The resi 

Clung to tha hope 
which aprings 
elernal in the hu- 
man breast ; 

They thought if 
only Casey could 
but get a whack at 
that 

We'd pul up even 
money now with 
Casey at the bat. 


Bul Flynn preceded 
Casey,aadid also 
Jimmy Blake, 

And the former waa 
a pudding and 
the latter was a 
fake; 

So upon that 
stricken mulii- 
tude grim melan- 
choly sai, 

For there seemed 
but little chance 
of Casey's getting 
lo the bai. 


But Flynn letdrivea 
single to the won- 
derment of ali, 

(Continued on 
Page 148) 
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THE STOCKMEN AND THE NA- 
TIONAL FORESTS 


By W. B. Greeley 


CHIEP UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE 





HE adminis- 
tration of the 
~ national for- 


ests is again under 
fire. This time the 
hattle is opened by 
the livestock in- 
terests of the West 
Though it is doubt- 
ful whether any 
considerable pro- 
portion of the 31,- 
000 sheep and cat- 
tle growers whe 
pasture their herds 
in the national for- 
ests have any seri- 
ous complaint, an 
active few at least 
are attacking the 
basic policy that 
governs the use of 
the forest ranges. 
In the Western 
press and in meet- 
ings of liveatock 
organizations de- 
mands are voiced 
that strike at the 
very roots of con- 
servation. This 
onslaught isin part 
responaible for the 
investigation of 
publie-land ques- 
tions which mem- 
bers of the Senate 
Committee on 
Public Lands have 
been conducting. 








their reign de- 
pended upon cus- 
tom and the six- 
shooter. 

The door of op- 
portunity would 
be closed to the 
small livestock 
producer or home- 
steader in the na- 
tional forests. We 
would take down 
from their portals 
Roosevelt’s slogan, 
A Square Deal, 
and in its place 
tack up Special 
Privilege. And in 
the very meeting 
where this policy 
was seriously pro- 
posed and adopted, 
representatives of 
the Farm Bureau 
brought out strik- 
ingly the vital re- 
lationship between 
farm development 
in Utah, with her 
limited areas of ir- 
rigable land, and 
the use of the pub- 
lic stock ranges. 


Forage 


T IS true that 
this programnei- 
ther includes all 
the things advo- 








At @ joint meet- 
ing held in Salt 
Lake City in Au- 
gust, preparatory to the hearings of the investigating com- 
mittee, the organized sheep and cattle men of the West 
asked: 

“That by law there be a recognition of rights to grazing 
upon national forest ranges upon an area basis. 

“That auch rights be based upon established priority 
and preference at the time of the enactment of the law. 

“That such rights be subject to provisions necessary for 
the protection of other resources of the national forests, the 
hoiders thereof to be re- 
sponsible for willful dam- 


j High Summer Pastures in the Grand Mesa National Forest, Colorado 


small farmer” may mean, the heart of the scheme is the 
complete legal intrenchment of past range usage. The big 
sheepmen who pasture ten to twenty or fifty thousand 
woollies in the national forests—and there are still a few of 
them—- would each be given perpetual control of thousands 
of acres of public land. The cattle barons counting three 
or five or seven thousand in their herds would be ensconced 
far more securely on their hundreds of square miles of the 
nation’s common property than ever in the old days, when 


cated before the 
investigating com- 
mittee nor repre- 
sents all that the stockmen are out to get. Some of them 
demand one thing and some another. Their proposals 
range from desirable additions to the organic laws, more 
definitely fixing thestatus of grazing in the national forests, 
to schemes that would largely destroy the control of the 
ranges by the Forest Service. But directly or indirectly, 
the fundamental issue at stake is whether forage resources 
and the timber, water and wild-life resources on forage- 
bearing land are to remain in the plan of conservation 
embodied in the national 
forests. 





age cone by them to the 
resources of the forests, and 
any contested point arising 
between boldera of rights 
and the Government taken 
te the United States Dis- 
trict Court.” 


Public Pasture 


T THE last moment— 

seeking to take the curse 
from their program--the 
atockmen added a pcsi- 
acript fn favor of “equita- 
ble protection to commu- 
nities, to the small farmer, 
to the wild life and to rec- 
reation facilities.” 

What the fiockmasters 
are seeking is thus perfectly 
plain. Grazing rights are to 
be confirmed by law in those 
pasturing the ranges now. 
Any new settler or ranch- 
man who needs forage in the 
national fcrests will obtain 
it only by buying the right 
of some established and pro- 
tected user who chooses to 
soll at his own price. What- 








The national forests con- 
tain around 88,000,000 
acres of forage-bearing land. 
Much of it is land that also 
produces timber. Some is 
open grassy meadows scat- 
tered through the timbered 
belts or lying above timber 
line. Considerable areas of 
grass and brush land that 
have never produced and 
never will produce a tree 
were placed in the national 
forests of the Southwest and 
elsewhere, at the instance 
of water users for the pre- 
tection of important irriga- 
tion watersheds. A section 
of the treeless sand hills of 
Nebraska was made a na- 
tional forest for timber 
planting, and is now being 
converted into forest at the 
rate of about 800 acres a 
year. 

Most of these range lands 
were grazed by sheep or 
cattle years before the na- 
tional forests were created. 
Like our unreserved domain 
today, they were public com- 








ever the glittering general- 
ity of “protection to the 


—- 
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A Round-Up on the Rainier National Ferest, Washington 


mons, pastured by any or 
all without let or hindrance, 
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and indeed with the tacit consent of the 
Federal Government. From this long- 
continued use of the land before national 
forests were thought of, the Western 
stockmen acquired a sense of proprietor- 
ship, or vested right, in the use of the 
forage. 

Under the Salt Lake plan, grazing 
rights on specific areas would be con- 
ferred by law. The present control 
exercised by the Forest Service over 
numbers of stock, seasons of use, and so 
forth, is to be done away with. The 
purpose of this change, as was repeatedly 
explained by the stockmen, is to abol- 
ish public regulation and give each 
range user a free hand to graze his allot- 
ment when and how he chooses. In the 
case of some stockmen this would mean 
intelligent use and upkeep of the range. 
In the case of many it would mean over- 
grazing and the depletion or loss of a 
public resource. Once this principle is 
written into law we may as well strike 
out forage from our national plan of 
conservation. 

Again, though the Salt Lake plan ad- 
mits the need for protecting other re- 
sources in the national forests, timber, 
water, and so on, actual responsibility 
could be brought home to the owners of 











grazing rights solely for “‘ willful damage 
done by them,” and that only through 
an appeal to the courts. Whatever 
young forest growth might be destroyed from overgrazing, 
however extensive the silting of irrigation reservoirs or the 
injury done to municipal water supplies, wherever valuable 
game animals might be crowded out, the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be powerless to act except through ap- 
peal to the slow processes of the Federal courts; and their 
hands would be tied unless willfulness in the commission 
of the injury could be proved. The grazing men might 
even let fires escape in the national forests with immunity, 
unless the source of the fire would meet the legal test of 
“willful.” This illustration was used at the Salt Lake 
meeting to describe the secure status which the range users 
demand. Once write this principle into law and the whole 
plan of conservation—range, timber, water, wild life, every- 
thing—is shattered on the 88,000,000 acres of forage- 
bearing lands in the national forests. 

It should not be overlooked that a grant of legal rights 
in areas used for grazing would form an absolutely new 
departure in our Federal land policy. Though the claim 
to a vested right has long persisted in the minds of the 
stockmen in one 
form or another, it 
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Overgrazing Has Destroyed Grass and Small Trees and Prepared the Way for Serious Erosion 


Often, indeed, the value of a range right on vacant public 
land has, in one way or another, been capitalized in the 
sale price of the patented ranch in connection with which 
the open range has customarily been used. This viewpoint 
toward public forage has colored all the discussions and 
controversies on grazing in the national forests. 

In its management of the national forests the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has always recognized a moral obliga- 
tion toward prior users of grazing lands in connection 
with local ranches or settlements. It has never, however, 
been able to sanction the claim to a vested right or property 
interest in the forage. On the contrary, it has regarded 
that conception as absolutely inimical to the principles of 
conservation. 

In the first place the use of forage cannot be permitted 
to destroy or impair other resources of vital consequence 
for whose perpetuation the national forests were created. 
On some areas the grazing of livestock, unless very care- 
fully controlled, destroys the young growth of valuable 
commercial trees to a degree which means the complete 
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stoppage of forest renewal and the ulti- 
mate disappearance of the forest alto- 
gether. 

On many large areas the resource of 
the greatest value is water— water which 
fills the reservoirs and ditches of irriga- 
tion projects, or supplies the domestic 
use of municipalities, or turns the wheels 
of hydroelectric power plants. The Salt 
River Valley of Arizona produces more 
than $20,000,000 worth of agricultural 
crops annually, all of which depend upon 
water resources largely drawn from the 
surrounding national forests and Indian 
reservations. Some 1200 cities and tewna 
obtain their municipal supply of water 
from national forest systems. The graz- 
ing of sheep or cattle may impair the 
purity of water needed for domestic use. 
Uncontrolled grazing may easily, 
through destroying the vegetative cover 
and starting excessive erosion, seriously 
impair the value of reservoirs and con- 
duits, and reduce the supplies of water 
available for industrial purposes. 


Range Rights and Wrongs 


N OTHER instances there is a real 

conflict between the grazing of domes- 
tic stock and the perpetuation of valuable 
wild life, like the Kaibab deer of North- 
ern Arizona and the large eik herds in 
the Yellowstone region. And here and 
there curtailments of grazing are necessary to make reason- 
able provision for the campers and other recreation seekers 
in the national forests. All the possible injuries to other 
resources from grazing, heaped together, do not require 
large reductions in the aggregate number of livestock which 
use the national forests. But they do necessitate a power 
of adjustment in the use of the ranges, of local elimination 
of grazing where unavoidable, and of regulation or control 
with a view to safeguarding the resources of paramount 
value and accomplishing the greatest public benefits from 
the national forests as a whole. To destroy or limit this 
authority—on the part of the responsible administrative 
agency —by a vested right in grazing or by any other de- 
vice would be to deny the fundamental conception of 
conservation. 

And by the same token the forage itself —on the national- 
forest ranges—must be conserved. It is one of the major 
resources of these public lands. It is vital to the future of 
the livestock industry, just as their timber is vital to the 
future of the lumber industry. In the old days many of 
the ranges now in 
the nationa! for- 





has never had legal 
sanction. In the 
early daysitrested 
wholly on custom. 
The most that the 
laws of Congress 
permitted was free 
use by all comers 
alike until other 
disposition of the 
land might be 
made. Fencing 
was prohibited. 
The occupancy of 
the stockmen 
might be upset at 
any time, as it 
often was, by new 
homestead settle- 
ments, a grant of 
public land to a 
railroad company, 
the delimitation of 
an Indian reserva- 
tion or a with- 
drawal for recla- 
mation. 


Prior Users 


UT although 

wholly with- 
out sanction of law, 
the idea of a pre- 
emptive right to 
continued grazing 
has been backed 
by the natural 
claim of vigorous 
Western spirits to 








ests suffered-—just 
as the unreserved 
public domain is 
suffering tcday 
from excessive 
overgrazing. They 
were eaten into the 
ground. Often 
many of the more 
valuable forage 
plants disap- 
peared. To bring 
them back to full 
productiveness is 
a slow and difficult 
task. Yet this is 
just as essential a 
part of the con- 
servation plan 
for the national 
forests as is the 
restoration of their 
burned-out tim- 
ber. Much still re- 
mains to be dene 
through better 
range manage- 
ment to make the 
broad acres of pas- 
turein the national 
forests the produc- 
tive national asset 
they should be. 
Is this construc- 
tive enterprise, 
now carried on for 
twenty years, to 
stop or is it to go 
forward? Shorn of 
all trimmings and 








the fruits of pio- 
neering effort. 
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An Arizona Flockmaster 


(Continued an 
Page 80) 
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Moosie called it from the Byronic rock on which she 

sat with Mr. Dunn, the actor with the tattooed arm, 
and Mr. Jackman, the tennis champion. The words sent a 
dull, effronted anger over every inch of John Yandell 
Claiborn’s adolescence 

He knew well enough that Moosie « idn’t really want the 
bath sheet under which he was dressing. She was just 
showing off before those old men. She was letting them 
know he was just the brother of her best friend, who'd been 
checked with her until his mother arrived, and that she 
didn’t have to have any consideration of him. 

What if he was only seventeen, he had his feelings! How 
would she like it if he humiliated her like that? How would 
she have felt if he’d called, “ Hey, your shirt shows,” when 
it did the other day, for instance, 

If he were going to be treated like that he wouldn't have 
any—-any sex respect left. 

“Take your old towel,” he said, and wadding it into a 
maas he tossed it at her, and as it was quite wet it hit her 
full in the face 

“That's a nice-mannered young cub,” Mr. Jackman 
remarked, and Mr. Dunn said, “Oh, I say!" and they both 
made a great fuss about Moosie. John Yandell listened 
while he put on his striped espadrilles. As though anyone 
could be hurt by a wet towel. 

Even the dark lady, with whom John Yandell had been 
in love dince shortly after his arrival yesterday morning, 
lifted her head to see what had happened. 

The dark lady was lying on the most Byronic of all the 
rocks, with arms outstretched and a voluptuous air of giv- 
ing herself to the sun. She had lain there all yesterday 
morning and most of the afternoon, and if one were to 
judge from the golden brown of her skin, which was unap- 
proached by any other burn on that sun-mad cape in the 
Mediterranean, she had so lain for many days. 

Her sea-blue and faintly silver maillot was sleeveless and 
amazingly décolleté; her legs were bare. Around her throat 
was one tight strand of Oriental pearls. To John Yandell 
Claiborn she was, as a movie magazine he had once read 
had said of Barbara Devore, whom also he had loved, 
“herself . . . and yet the essence of all beautiful women, 
Helea of Troy, and Cleopatra, and that fair girl for whom 
Sir Lancelot forsook a queen.” 


it will you hurry up with your pants, Johnny?” 


“Rat You Will be Wonderful Whea You are Brown,'' She Offered as Consolation. 








It was terrible to have her attention drawn to that one 
lapse into childishness, but after she had seen the cause of 
the commotion she merely smiled, a little precious smile 
which glittered against her brown face in a surprising white- 
ness of teeth and carmine of lipstick, and which didn’t hurt 
even John Yandell’s bruised feelings. It was so obviously 
not at him, but simply the smile of a person pleased to find 
herself not interested in that kind of thing. 

John Yandell allowed his hopeless passion one long look 
at her, before he started up the long path to the hotel. 

It was a path made of gravel the consistency of Jordan 
almonds, and one on which it was difficult to maintain the 
dignified and aloof stride which he would have preferred 
for his exit. 4 

“Johnny!” Moosie called. He didn’t turn. 

“Johnny!"’ He made no sign of hearing. 

“John Yandell Claiborn!” There was nothing propiti- 
atory in her tone, but he swung about. Moosie cupped her 
hands. “You've got my hair in your pocket,” she called. 

She had given him the little wad she wore at the back of 
her neck in the utmost , 

When he took it to her, she said “Thanks, honey,” in an 
insultingly casual way; and then she dropped it and said, 
“Her luxuriant locks fell to her feet,”’ at which the men 
laughed. 

John turned away in high disgust. She'd tried out the 
line on him. There must have been some arresting quality 
in his movements because suddenly he was almost paralyz- 
ingly conscious that the dark lady near whose rock he was 
passing was looking at him, and looking at him with 
definite interest. 

“*Ave you a metch?” she asked. 

He had none, because he was to get ten thousand dollars 
if he did not smoke until he was twenty-one. He had to go 
back to Mr. Dunn and borrow a little box for her. 


He waited until late before he went to juncheon in the 
great white-and-gold dining room with the dim panels in 
tempera, because he was almost sure she would speak to 
him when he passed her table, but he wasn’t prepared for 
the graciousness of her smile when she lifted her eyes and 
saw him. 

**Naice boy,” she said, and he stopped dead still, ‘would 
you get my scarf? I left it in the couloir.” 


“There is Nothing Like it, That Intoxication of Well: Being"’ 





By some miracle his feet didn’t catch in each other as 
they had been known to do in tremendous emotional 
moments. 


Some urbanity born that very instant let him say, 


“Sure, I'd be glad to.” 

“A w’ite scarf,” she particularized. 

He'd noticed that everything she wore except her bath- 
ing suits was white, which emphasized her tan. This noon 
she was in dazzling silk jersey, which looked as he imag- 
ined samite might look. There was no mistaking the scarf 
with its embroidery of heavy white flowers and its jasmine 
perfume. 

She had him fling it over the back of her chair. 

“Sometimes there is a courant d’air,"’ she explained. 
“Thank you so motch.” 

There was promise in her smile. John floated back to the 
table he shared with Moosie as though the jasmine had 
been so much balloon gas. 

“Is she just vamping till ready?” Moosie asked. ‘Or 
was that the spring of the tiger woman?” 

“*What’s her name?”’ John ignored the clownery. 

“Pocahontas, or Wahwahtaysee, or something dusky,”’ 
Moosie answered; and she added, “‘I like a good coat of tan 
as well as anybody, but Lord, I don’t want to get like that.”’ 

“*You don’t need to tell me you're perfectly satisfied just 
as you are,” John Yandell retorted. ‘‘I saw you smear 
coconut stuff all over yourself, znd sit with a kimono on 
for all but about five minutes.” 

“Never mind, honey,”” Moosie prophesied; ‘‘you’ll wish 
you'd burned the midday oil when tonight comes.” 

He had no need to wait. Already there was a smolder- 
ing pain on his shoulder blades, and he would have kept to 
the hotel that afternoon if he hadn’t known that on the 
rocks lay his one chance of seeing the dark lady before 
dinnertime. 

In the fear of missing some part of her presence, he went 
down when most people were at their siestas, and had 
twenty minutes alone in the grilling brilliance before she 
appeared at the top of the steps, holding a fringed bath 
shaw! carefully about her. 


-, “Oh, you are here,”’ she cried. ‘‘You are here early. 


D’habitude I have this hour alone with the sun.” 
She seemed to poise on the brink of departure, then with 
sudden decision she flung back the bath shawl. 
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At the beginning of the gesture John Yandell Claiborn 
had an almost overwhelming instinct to shut his eyes, but 
there was no reason he should have done so. Her maillot 
was the same as that she had worn in the morning, only sea 
green instead of blue, with gold instead of silver under- 
tones. 

“Take this,”’ she said, and flung the bath shawl to him, 
then she leaped from the springboard in a lovely curve 
and swam out to the anchored raft, around it and back. 
Dripping she climbed out. 

She let him spread the bath shawl on her rock. 

“And could you go and get my cigarette case for me, 
naice boy?”’ she asked when she was settled. “My maid 
has it on the terrace.” 

John Yandell went up the steps two at a time. The case 
was gold and all covered with strange enameled flowers. 
There was a cipher on it in diamonds. 

“You are so kaind,”’ she told him as she chose a long 
cigarette. ‘‘And you have a metch? Oh, I forgot you do 
not smoke, and my maid has the briquet.” John climbed 
the steps again. 

“Thank you, John Yandell Claiborn,” she said. 
a poem as she pronounced it, a little exotic poem. 

“How did you know my name?” 

“The girl with the hair called it after you, John Yandell 
Claiborn.”’ 

She smiled as she chimed the curious syllables. 

“What's your name?” he asked, agonized by the crudity 
of the question. 

For an instant she seemed to meditate deeply over her 
cigarette, then she pronounced two words. 

“Tovarechtch Anna.” 

** Gee, is that French?” 

“‘Rossian. Iam not Franch. And you?” 

“I’m an American.” 

‘*There are many here, are there not?” 

“Yeah. Half the place.” 

“I know many Franch,” she said, “‘many Anglish, but 
no Americans. Are they all as naice as you?” 

“Gee, to hear Moosie talk you’d think it was a wonder 
they’d let me have a passport.” She could not understand 
a statement so complicated. 

*“You come from what part?” she inquired. 

“The South, Virginia. Only I’ve been North te school 
so long you can’t tell it from my talk.” 

‘That is motch more agreeable than the North, isit not?” 
She recalled some scrap of information. “With sunshine 
and slaves to wait upon you. I have heard songs about it.” 


It was 








“We haven’t got any slaves any more, just a lot of old 
niggers who don’t do much more work in a day than one of 
these frogs.” 

“Niggers? W’'at are those?” 

“Black people.” 

“Tell me about it,” she commanded. ‘It anterests me. 
What is your house like? And your papa and your 
maman?”’ 

Before he was finished, she had the whole picture as seen 
through faintly homesick eyes, the pillared mansion, and 
the magnolias, and the box garden, and the old slave 
quarters made into immaculate tenements over which Pomp 
and Maudie Johnson, who’d been born into the family, 
ruled with feudal assurance. 

“‘T should like to go there some day,”’ she said. “‘I like 
strange places, and it must be so different, so happy ——”’ 

“Different from Russia, you mean?” 

tl Yes.”’ 

There was a poignant pause, which was broken because 
her glance fell on his shoulders. 

“Oh,” she cried, ‘“‘dazn’t those give you pain? 
have neglected to rub on oils?” 

He’d scorned such measures as effeminate, but now he 
asked, “‘ Will that stop it?” 

“Tt would have prevanted it.” 

“Too late now, I guess.” 

“But you will be wonderful when you are brown,” she 
offered as consolation. ‘‘There is nothing like it, that 
intoxication of well-being.”’ 

* “Did you get like this at first?”’ 

“T was careful,” she explained. ‘Oh, but I had my pain. 
I grew impatient and put on ammonia and peroxide. That 
makes the sunburn come fast, but, oh, it piques, it 

“You've got a peach of a burn.” 

“Even under my pearls.” She lifted them; they were 
lovely pearls. 

“How long did it take you?”’ 

“Months and months. I was pale and wretched. Now 
I am well. That is why I love the sun.” 

“Did you start it here?” he asked. 

“Long before I came. In another life.” Her eyes 
dreamed over some old tragedy, but she only said, “It is so 
cold in Rossia. One learns to love the sun. But one must 
use reason even in love, and you must stay in it no longer. 
Go before you are more miserable.” 

“*Gee, I hate to when you're here,” hesaid. It was the 
most gallant speech he had yet pronounced in his life. 


You 


“You are kaind,” she told him. “And as you pass will 
you tell my maid she need waitno longer? I was cross with 
her and told her she must. You might tell her I am sorree.”’ 

John wondered if she knew what pleasure it gave him to 
perform her commissions. 

It was still early. On the long path he passed only one 
person bound down for the rocks, a gentleman with a beard 
and pince-nez, and very thin legs which seemed to trai! 
down from his orange toga bain. 

Moosie, who'd formed a strategic alliance with one Kate 
Baker, was sitting with her on the upper terrace, surrounded 
by practically all the men with their gin drinks. There was 
no doubt about it, Moosie did have a genius for social 
organization. She hadn’t been there two days and John 
Yandeli gathered, from a few words which drifted over the 
railing, that she was getting up some kind of party, just as 
she was always doing at home. 

From the constraint which fell on the group as he walked 
up the steps, he judged that he wasn’t to be included. 

“‘Here’s my lamb child now,”’ Moosie said, evidently by 
way of warning to the others, and to endear herself further 
with Johnny Yandell, she asked, ‘‘ Been sparking with the 
passionate brunette again?” 

“Been swimming,” he answered, but his blush had pro- 
vided an affirmative. Mr. Dunn took pity on him. 

“What is she?” he asked, very one man of the world to 
another. “Some kind of an East Indian? She speaks such 
strange soft French.” 

“A Russian,” John Yandell was proud to be able to 
answer. “Her name is Tovarechtch Anna.” 

“Tovarechtch,”” Mr. Dunn repeated. “That's a very 
good family, I think.” 

Evidently Russians wor2 their last names first. John 
Yandell experienced simultaneous emotions; profound 
gratitude for the information without which he would ver- 
tainly have committed the horror of calling her Mias Annu, 
and deep distrust of Mr. Dunn's interest. Mr. Dunn had 
handsome brown eyes, a thin, nicely shaped head, good 
shoulders and vast urbanity. If Mr. Dunn should turn 
from Moosie’s callow charms — 

“If she’s a Russian,”’ Moosie asked, ‘how come she can 
stay at this hotel?’ And rolling her eyes, with her comedy 
manner she added, “Is she a good girl, Johnny?” 

“How would you like somebody to talk about you like 
that?” Johnny turned on her. 

“Well, you know I love flattery,” Moosie answered, 

“Well, cut it out, that’s all.”’ 

(Continued on Page 72) 











“what a Mad Night! A Night to Tell Secrets. 


I Shoutd Not Tatk to You Tonight, John Yandell Claitorn” 
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THE BROWN OUTLAW 


which in that day and year spanned the Ochoco near 
the lower end of Prineville’s main street. Linn was 
out for a holiday—a horse hunt. There was an outlaw sup- 
posed to be running in the 
timber east of Grizzly 


INN COLBY rede clattering across the wooden bridge 


By Victor Shawe 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. CLINTON SHEPHERD 


In Central Oregon the sheep and cattle country spreads 
out to the east, to the west, to the north and to the south 
of Prineville, The old settlers remember the time when 
antelope and deer and wild horses in countless thousands 

ranged, fat and contented, 
over the open bunch-grass 





Butte, and he wanted to 
prove, by riding the animal, 
that the stories he had 
heard regarding its temper 
and cunning were mostly 
bunk. But even the matter 
of the outlaw was remote 
from his thoughts as he 
rode singing into town, vi- 
olating the quietude of the 
bright spring morning with 
his plaintive, tuneless ren- 
dition of My Lulu Giri. As 
he commenced the fifty- 
iourth verse he suddeniy 
decided the words were 
hardly proper for the place 
or the occasion. Without 
change in tune or expres- 
sion, he immediately 
switched to the Cowboy's 
Lament. 

Lew Trask, sunning him- 
self in front of Wigle’s sta- 
ble, got up and strolled out 
to the curb. ‘ 

“Well, if it isn’t Linn 
Colby!" he exclaimed as 
the rider atopped in front 
of the bigred barn. “Linn, 
you poor sheepherder, I 
have it straight you've been 
aaked to sing in a choir 
here. Yea--no?" 

Linn glared at Lew for 
an instant; then nodded 
gravely 

“Yeh-eas,”” he drawled. 
“I'm going to sing My Lulu 
Girl next prayer-meeting 
night. I'm offering even 
money that I can sing ail 
the versea I know without 
getting shot at.” 

“What makes you so 
reckless in your betting?” 
Lew ecked, “isn't it good 
mannera any more to pack 
guns to prayer meeting?” 

Colby dismounted, 
stretched his long arms, 
blinked his eyes and shook 
himeelf like & young animal 
that hes rested too long in 
the same position. 

“Kind of tedious, riding 
alone,’ he complained, 
speaking as ‘f he intended to 
ignore the reflection on his 
singing. He lowered his 
arms and smothered a yawn 
with one hand. Then he 
made a sudden lunge and 
picked Lew up bodily and 
carried him to a watering 
trough at the far end of the 
barn, 

“You disreputable old ruin, now see what's going to 
happen to you for poking fun at my singing,” he said, as 
if he regretted the deed he was about to do. “When I get 
through drowning the seat of your pants in this trough, 
maybe you'll know enough to respect real talent when you 
hear it coming along the street.” 

Lew lay suspiciously quiet in Linn’s arms. 

“Boy, you are hurting my dignity,” he said mildly. “In 
about a minute, if you don’t behave yourself, I’m going to 
kick loose. Then I’m going to stand you on your head in a 
corner and go away and leave you to your own resources. 
Hew'd you get out of a predicament like that, I'd like to 
know?” 

Linn appeared to ponder for a moment. 

“*Gueas I hadn't better take any desperate chances,”’ he 
decided, carefully standing Lew on his feet again. Arra in 
arm they went back to the street. Then Linn spoke of the 
matter which had brought them both to town. “Tell me 
about the horse ride you and I are supposed to make.” 





Trask Threw His Rope, But the Noose Dropped Harmiessty Behind the Outiaw's Heeis; and Colby Did Not 


Get Close Enough to Throw at All 


“Why, a horse ride—just like I sent you word,” Lew 
explained. “You and me, we're going up into the timber 
and build a corral somewhere. Then all the mavericks like 
you and all the old-timers like me, we’re going to make a 
ride and gather the wild horses that are running up yonder.” 

Linn began to grumble. 

“What will we get out of it besides experience?” he 
asked. Lew had already sent word that they were to have 
all the unbranded horses they corralled, but Colby chose 
to ignore this fact, trying to elicit a detailed explanation, 
knowing Lew disliked to be called upon for explanations. 

Lew refused to give a direct answer on this occasion. 

“What will we get besides the experience?” he said. 
“We'll get to see the country, won’t we—some trees and 
streams and mountains. Why, boy, there are people who'd 
pay money to make the ride we're going to make.” 

“T suppose so,”’ Linn agreed, still pretending to grumble. 
“Experience and country! A lot to get and a lot to see. 
Where are your hotses? We'd better be roving along.” 


lands and in the timber. 
Now the antelope are gone; 
the deer have been slaugh- 
tered; and Trask and Colby 
were on their way to pre- 
pare for the last round-up 
of wild horses. They 
planned to gather the horses 
in the timber east of Grizzly 
Butte, drive them down 
Willow Creek, out across 
the Lamonta flat, and de- 
liver them to buyers at the 
old horse corrals near 
Madras. 

Grizzly Butte, almost 
midway between Madras on 
the north and Prineville on 
the south, stands like a 
sentinel outpost near the 
eastern edge of the De- 
schutes Plateau. North and 
south of Grizzly, receding 
ever eastward, rise the 
higher mountains. Al- 
though most of that vast 
mountainous area is cov- 
ered with timber, its pri- 
meval parks and groves and 
glades are known inti- 
mately by but a few—by 
the forest rangers and fire 
guards whose charge it is to 
preserve a great national 
heritage for the benefit of 
future generations, and by 
the stockmen whose sheep 
and cattle find pasturage 
there during the summer 
months. Occasionally a 
trapper rides through in 
search of favorable loca- 
tions for winter trap lines. 
And sometimes hunters 
move quietly through the 
cool solitudes. Such were 
Lew Trask and Linn Colby; 
but their hunting was done 
with ropes, not with guns. 
They were hunters of 
horses, masters in the art 
of snaring and breaking 
wild broncs. 

In the summer months 
the timber was always 
overgrazed, and the stock- 
men knew that the wild 
horses, moving swiftly from 
place to place, took the best 
of the all too scanty grass. 
These horses had almost 
no commercial value, so 
early that spring the stock- 
men decided to eliminate 
them from the reserve. In 
order to avoid disputes over 
the division of the un- 
branded horses, the job had been turned over to Trask. He 
immediately sent word to Colby and declared him in on the 
deal. Linn, formerly top rider for one of the big outfits, 
was beginning to run a few cattle of his own and had 
bought a small ranch north of Grizzly; and—in theory— 
was beginning to appreciate the value of time and cash. 
Now, although he had joined this venture willingly enough, 
as they left Prineville and rode through the narrow valley 
of the Ochoco, he reverted to the matter of profit. 

“More country and more experience!”” he repeated 
plaintively. ‘‘What else did you say we would get out of 
this deal?” 

“We are to get all the unbranded horses that are cor- 
ralled,”” Lew explained patiently. ‘‘The stockmen who 
use the timber have agreed to that; and they have also 

to send riders to help in the round-up.” 

“Huh! Forty or fifty little fuzz tails that will sell for 
seven or eight dollars a head! Say, man, don’t you think 
my time is worth anything?” 
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“‘Since when have you been counting the value of time— 
or anything else?”” Lew chided. He was four years older 
than Linn and by virtue of the difference in their ages 
affected a paternal attitude. “Shame on you! Wait until 
you are as old as I am before you begin figuring in minutes. 
Besides, if your time is worth so much, why are you mak- 
ing the ride?” 

“T’ll tell you,”’ Linn confided. “I’m riding with you to 
see if we can bring in the brown outlaw.” 

Lew shook his head in simulated sorrow. 

“Linn, aren’t you ever going to grow up and quit be- 
lieving in fairy tales? Why, boy, the old-timers say it was 
fifteen years ago that Kohles rode the brown horse into the 
timber and disappeared. A man like Kohles wouldn’t 
have been trying to break a horse that was less than five 
years old. Add five and fifteen. You know as well as I do 
that no horse could survive twenty winters in the deep 
snow in the timber.” 

“What about Gooding up on Crooked River?” Colby 
persisted. “‘And what about Harry Dupree over on Trout 
Creek?” 

Trask refused to argue further. The brown outlaw, like 
religion, was a subject that couldn’t be argued satisfac- 
torily. One either believed the stories that were current, or 
one did not believe. All that was known definitely about 
the horse was that some fifteen years earlier a stockman 
living on the Madras side of the range—a man named 
Kohles—one day told some of his neighbors he had rounded 
up a band of fuzz tails and that among them was a brown 
horse which he intended to ride the following forenoon. 
The next morning two of the neighbors, eager to see the 
horse perform, went over to the Kohles ranch. When they 
reached the place Kohles had disappeared. His corral 
gate was broken open, and tracks down through a plowed 
field showed that a horse had passed that way, running 
and bucking, headed for the timber. Nothing had been 
heard of Kohles since then. It was known his affairs were 
in bad shape, and there were many who believed he had 
simply skipped out of the district. Others believed he had 
succeeded in riding the horse as far as the timber and 
there, under the low branches, had met his death. 

As a usual thing, when a horse carrying a heavy stock 
saddle goes back to the wild ones its subsequent career is 
short. Shunned by other horses, tormented by the unac- 
customed weight of the saddle and by the flopping stirrups, 


it loses flesh and courage rapidly. Ugly gall sores form 
under the saddle, still further weakening it and breaking 
its spirit. Before long it falls an easy prey to prowling 
cougars, or else, utterly discouraged, lies down and ceases 
to struggle. Occasionally reports have been circulated on 
the Western range regarding horses that were able to free 
themselves of saddles by chewing through the cinch. Such 
reports have usually received small credence among range 
riders. But a legend had come into currency regarding the 
existence and cunning of the brown outlaw. From time to 
time rangers and riders coming down out of the timber 
would tell of having caught a fleeting glimpse of a brown 
horse with black mane and tail and with white saddle scars 
on its back—a brown horse that hid in thickets of under- 
growth when riders were near or else vanished mysteriously 
and silently in the heavy timber. 

Several years after Kohles disappeared a rancher named 
Gooding who lived on Crooked River, above Prineville, was 
brought into town badly bruised and battered. He told a 
wild tale about a brown horse he had driven down out of 
the timber with some of his young work stock. He said 
he had tried to ride the brown horse and that it had bucked 
its way through his corral gate, jumped several wire fences, 
and finally, out in the sage, had thrown him and trampled 
on him and then disappeared. Several months later Good- 
ing’s saddle was found up near the timber with the cinch 
cut and frayed as if by blunt teeth. This fact lent an 
aspect of truth to Gooding’s story. 

Shortly after that, Harry Dupree, a young rider from 
the Trout Creek range, took up the search. One day 
Dupree’s horse was discovered riderless, and a little later 
the men who found the horse met Dupree crawling pain- 
fully along the trail. Dupree’s body was bruised and lacer- 
ated, and one leg was broken. He said he had discovered 
the outlaw and had succeeded in roping it and that the 
horse had fought with him, pulling him out of the saddle 
and trampling on him. What had happened after that he 
could not say except that when he regained consciousness 
the outlaw had disappeared and his own horse had wan- 
dered away. 

Since that time Trask and Colby had made several trips 
into the timber searching for the outlaw. But Trask, when 
speaking about the horse, always took the view that no 
such animal existed. Now, as they jogged up toward the 
timber, he reiterated his disbelief. 


“T’m not making the ride for the sake of seeing an 
ornery old brown horse,” he told Linn. ‘Why, boy, like 
I’ve said a hundred times, if ever there was such a horse 
he must have died of old age years ago. 

‘What I can’t understand about this fellow Colby,” he 
continued, as if speaking to a third person, “is how he gets 
the idea he could break a bad horse if he should meet up 
with one.” 

Linn was rated as one of the best riders in Centra! Ore- 
gon, but he was willing to be put on the defensive. 

“The trouble with old-timers like Trask is that they use 
force instead of reason when working with brones,”’ he re- 
torted, also addressing an imaginary third person. He con- 
tinued then, elaborating on the value of gentling wild 
horses before trying to ride them. 

Lew listened courteously until Colby finished speaking. 
Then he mused, “I’ve noticed it’s just the poor timid guys 
who believe in gentling the brones before riding them.” 

“Is that so?” Linn said indignantly. 

“T was just offering a general observation,” Lew 
hastened to explain. “I may be wrong, as usual. We'll find 
out if ever we corral the brown outlaw.” 

“Are you going to let me ride him first?” Linn asked 
eagerly. 

“If we corral him I’m going to give you a week in which 
to gentle him so that he won’t want to buck when he's rid- 
den,” Trask promised. “After you've worked with him 
for a week, if he still acts fuzzy I'll get to ride him first.” 

Trask was imposing his conditions regarding the break- 
ing of the brown horse as a jest, believing if the outlaw 
should be captured Linn would be too eager to try his skill 
as a rider to waste any time in preliminary gentling. But 
for the moment Colby accepted the conditions literally. 
He knew there were some riders who believed the sane way 
to break a wild horse was to gentle it before riding it. For 
himself, he had always believed the way to do was to rope 
the horse and saddle it and ride it. That was the good old- 
fashioned way—fast, and usually effective. Time enough 
to gentle a horse after the anima! had learned who was boas. 

Late that afternoon Trask and Colby crossed the sum- 
mit of a long high ridge in the heart of the timber where 
the wild horses ranged. Some twenty miles to the west 
loomed Grizzly Butte. Converging toward the high ridge 
from the east were a number of lesser ridges which wit! 

(Continued on Page 125) 

















Lew, Warned by That First Slight Swaying of the Outlaw’s Head, Had Driven His Horse in to Meet the Attack 
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THE PORT OF MISSING FILMS 


daughter who stood in the elevator 

entrance of the rather shabby New 
York office building in the motion-picture belt just off 
Broadway, waiting for the single car to bear them to some 
upper floor. On the sidewalk just outside, a great pile of 
metal cans had been assembled, each the size of a small 
garbage receptacle, and a force of men and boys were toss- 
ing these into a fleet of trucks backed against the curb. 
One could see the young lady was deeply interested in the 
scene, for as her father impatiently pressed the elevator 
button for service, she wandered to the doorway to scan 
the metal cans intently and tried to read the addresses on 
the pasted labels. The cans contained motion-picture films 
that were being shipped to a host of cinema palaces for 
exhibition. That is, most were being shipped for exhibition. 
Some bore the addreas of a near-by storage warehouse, 
where, ita publicity states, motion-picture films may safely 
be stored at a charge of four dollars a month. 

The slow elevator came to the street level; the father 
and daughter entered, rather more distinguished in appear- 
ance than the other passengers. The gentleman was stoutly 
built, his face bearing 
the indefinable air 


| WAS indisputably a father and 


By Jesse Rainsford Sprague 


came out of the inner office, the man’s face set, the girl 
dabbing desperately at her reddened eyes. The distributor 
followed them to the elevator, watched them drop out of 
sight and returned placidly to his bureau of work. 

“Another great movie dream shattered,” he rernarked. 
“I wonder when people will stop falling for these phony 
motion-picture promotions.” 

Were there many such, one asked. 

“The average for this office is about two a month,” he 
answered. “‘ Multiply that by the number of distributors 
around here and you can estimate how many absolutely 
hopeless films are being made every year in these United 
States. To’my knowledge there are more than 1000 of them 
buried in New York warehouses at this moment.” 

With no chance of getting anything back for the people 
who have invested their money? 

“Oh, yes, there is a certain salvage,”’ he said cynically. 
“Every pound of film contains about six cents’ worth of 
silver. A sevcn-reeler will weigh about thirty-five pounds, 


enterprises had been brought to Blank- 
town by outside promoters in which 
citizens were induced to invest money, 
and almost invariably these enterprises had gone on the 
rocks with loss to investors. Because of these experiences, 
Mr. Blank informed his visitor, the chamber of commerce 
and other business bodies were absolutely hard-boiled. 
Even if no stock was to be offered for sale, any new proposi- 
tion would have to be subjected to the most searching 
scrutiny before it would receive indorsement. 

The stranger smiled genially at this and stated he had 
not come to Blanktown to put anything over on the citi- 
zenry. He knew perfectly weil that grafters were con- 
stantly going about the country unloading all kinds of fake 
stocks; to him such operations were absolutely repellent 
and he could not see how anyone with the merest shred of 
conscience could lend himself to anything of the kind. He 
admitted frankly that even the motion-picture business 
had been used as a weapon of graft; but in such cases the 
citizens themselves were usually to blame in not insisting 
that the promotors should produce evidence that their 
propositions were on the square. He was glad to know 
Blanktown was alive 
to these things, be- 





that comes from years 
of conscious success. 
He was evidently a 
business man, for out 
of his upper vest 
pocket stuck two foun- 
tain pens, both goid- 
mounted, and the end 
of a check book peeped 
from the inside pocket 
of his unbuttoned coat. 
His large felt hat some- 
how gave the impres- 
sion that he came from 
a state west of the 
Missiesippi or south of 
the Ohio River. The 
young lady was harder 
to define; for in these 
days, when Parisstyles 
are shown in the shop 
windows of Albuquer- 
que and Mobile simul- 
taneously with those 
of Fifth Avenue, one 
cannot place an Amer- 
ican girl by her cloth- 
ing. It is enough to 
say that the young 
lady was dcistinetly 
charming and that her 
garments had been 
fashioned by no village 
dressmaker. 








The two left the ele- 
vator at the eighth 
floor and sought an 
office on which was the legend Motion Picture Distributor. 
The anteroom was furnished with two chairs, in one of 
which a very fat colored man was sleeping soundly. The 
rattle of a typewriter came from an inner office, After a 
apace the typewriter stopped and the distributor, a young 
man with horn-rimmed spectacles, to interview 
the visitors. He waked the sleeping colored man, who 
smiled agreeably and stated he had come to see about some 
offered employment. The two disappeared into the rear 
chamber; the father and daughter waited. 


Moving Pictures at Six Cents a Pound 


x LENGTH the colored man shuffled out, followed by 
the distributor, who stopped to esk the gentleman in 
the felt hat what might be his pleasure. Thelatter presented 
his card, a little resentfully, one thought, as a person not 
used to being kept waiting. The distributor looked at the 
card in a puzzled way, the girl searching hisfaceeagerly. At 
length he invited father and daughter into the private office. 

There followed the sound of voices; thedeep authoritative 
tones of the gentleman from the far spaces, the occasional 
interjections of the young lady, the slightly cynical and 
slurring accent of the New Yorker, The latter abruptly 
brought the interview to a close, 

“You say the picture cost more than $100,000?” he 
rasped, “ Weil, I can’t sell it for that many ¢ents. It’s over 
in the warehouse right now, with about 200 others like it. 


You can have it if you want_to pay the storage charges!” ” 


There was a short dead silence, broken by a gush of 
sudden self-pitying lamentation. Father and daughter 


Trucks in the New York Motion Picture Bett Being Loaded With Films for Distribution 


so the stockholders can always get back something like two 
dollars if they are willing to settle on that basis!” 

How does it come that there are more than 1000 films at 
this moment lying in the warehouses of New York, and 
worth, according to one in the business, six cents a pound? 
Is it bad judgment on the part of the people who have 
financed them, or cupidity, or vanity, or what? Why does 
motion-picture production, vastly profitable for some, turn 
out so disastrously for others? The prosperous business 
man and his daughter from the far spaces who visited the 
office of the motion-picture distributor furnish a composite 
answer, for their story is typical of others. Let us call the 
gentleman Mr. Blank and name his city Blanktown. 

It was almost a year previously that an affable stran 
walked into Mr. Blank’s wholesale mercantile establish- 
ment in Blanktown and stated he contemplated building a 
motion-picture studio in the city for the production of 
superfilms. The made it plain at the outset that 
he was not there to sell Mr. Blank any stock in his enter- 
prise. Merely, he wanted Mr. Blank’s advice; for Mr. 
Blank had been mentioned to him asa leading citizen whose 
judgment on business subjects was unq . Being 

; prominent luncheon clubs of the 


might put him in todeh with other prominent indi 
whose moral. support would be valuable. Indirectly, of 
course, Mr, Blank and the others would share in the in- 
creased pros} t about by the establishment of a 
great motion-picture studio in their city. 

Mr. Blank was interested; but being a man of affairs, he 
had learned caution. During past years a number of 


cause it made the work 
of a serious man so 
much easier. 


A Serious Man 


E DIVED into 

his brief case and 
pulled out documents 
to prove himself a seri- 
ous man. There wasa 
letter, written on the 
stationery of a New 
York producing com- 
pany, beginning ‘Dear 
old pal,” and ending 
“Yours truly, Ed.’’ 
His friend Ed was only 
an employe of the firm, 
he admitted, but a 
vastly influential one 
whose good offices 
might mean every- 
thing when a film was 
to be marketed. There 
were other communi- 
cations from film ac- 
tors, and one from a 
well-known director 
that he did not read, 
merely displaying the 
envelopes and letter- 
heads. His chief ex- 
hibit was a nicely 
printed little booklet, 
written by himself and 
entitled Who Am I? 
in which was stated that he had been in the motion-picture 
game nearly twenty years, had seen talented unknowns 
develop into stars overnight, picture executives rise from 
poverty to affluence, and he could affirm with absolute 
sincerity that the trend of the industry had ever been on- 
ward and upward. 

In small towns business men are sometimes not so skill- 
ful as their big-city contemporaries in getting rid of incon- 
venient callers. Mr. Blank was up to his neck in work. 
If this had not been so he might have looked more closely 
into the stranger’s references. As it was, he tried merely 
to shorten the interview by saying agreeably that the ref- 
erences were very impressive and he believed the motion- 
picture studio would be a great thing for Blanktown. 

Thestranger treated these well-intentioned remarks with 
quite embarrassing gratitude. He shook Mr. Blank’s hand 
heartily and stated that it was very flattering to have a 
man of Mr. Blank’s caliber indorse his proposition so whole- 
heartedly; it was an indorsement that might mean a great 
deal to both of them. Somehow Mr. Blank had an uncom- 
fortable feeling that his desire to be pleasant had led him 
too far, but he could hardly go back on his words. 

The stranger gathered up his references and prepared to 
leave; but there was evidently something else on his mind, 
for he walked to the door uncertainly, hesitated a moment, 
and then went back to Mr. Blank’s desk. 

“T hope you'll not be offended in something I would like 
to propose,” he said deferentially. ‘I must tell you that 
I have been stopping at the St. Agnes Hotel here a few 
days, looking over the possibilities of making your city a 

(Continued on Page 153) 














RMED, stranger?” A 
gaunt, bearded 


Frenchman, in the 
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WILD WEST OF AFRICA 


By Wythe Williams 


big and little, in native 
dress, swarm from the top 
of the car, where they have 





common room, which is also 
the bar, of the Grand Hotel 
Central — incidentally the 
only hotel of Petitjean, in 
North Morocco—asks the 
question carelessly, after 
listening to our conversa- 
tion with the fat patron on 
the subject of roads up to 
Souk el Arba du Gharb, near 
the Spanish zone. Several 
fords of the Sebu are al- 
ready gone on account of 
early rains. The pudgy 
fingers of the proprietor 
trace a short cut on the map. 

“Armed!”’ we exclaim, 
whirling toward thespeaker. 
‘*Yes—got alittle auto- 
matic—in a suitcase. But 
why?” 

“Better tote something 
heavy in these parts, and 
keep ithandy. Have plenty 
of ammunition too.”’ The 
man, except for his French- 
colonial patois, might have 
sauntered in from Arizona, 
according to descriptions of 
a half century ago, when 
advice then given to Amer- 








ican youth was ‘“‘Go West, 
young man, and grow up 
with the country.” 

He thrusts out a hand for the map, and we lean against 
the high counter side by side, discussing routes. 

‘‘Wouldn’t go that way, pardner,” he whispers confi- 
dentially, indicating the short cut. “It’s only a trail, and 
the tribes along there are uneasy. No, they’re not Riffians 
hereabout, but these Arabs shoot sometimes—just for 
luck—or hate. They hate us, of course. The ford there is 
bad, anyway, and that’s a nice car you’ve got. Better 
follow the camel-caravan route up to here”—indicating 
on the map—“‘then strike due north about eight kilometers 
on this here road. You'll find a farmer—name is Marcel 
Galinou—good guy, Marcel; river’s bad there, too, but 
Marcel’s got a big boat—he’ll ferry you over—can’t 
miss him—big white compound—nothing else about.” 

“And where do 
youlive,stranger?”’ 


The New Arab Quarter, to Which the Native Poputati Ref 








Beyond City Plaza 


folks for a spell.’”” He tosses off a double cognac, rolls a 
cigarette and saunters to the door. Outside, his horse 
browses in the late afternoon sunshine. A rifle is attached 
to the saddle horn. 

**So long, pardner,”’ he calls. ‘Good luck, and get the 
pistol out of that there valise.”” He throws a leg across the 
saddle and disappears down the single street of the town 
at full gallop. 


“En voiture, messieurs, mesdames! All aboard for the 
North African Express.” A tall Arab, imposing in red- 
braided uniform, bawls out the command and we clamber 
quickly to our places in the large limousine de luxe that is 
purring outside the Hotel Excelsior in Casablanca. Arabs, 


te Ge. Casablanca (in Background) 


been strapping down bag- 
gage under canvas. They 
cluster at the sides, begging 
extra tips in pidgin Freneh 
A French conductor punches 
tickets, while the chauffeur, 
in snappy uniform, climbs 
behind the wheel. A be- 
lated passenger, an Arab in 
gorgeous silky burnoose and 
magnificent turban, takes 
the last vacant piace. He 
represents a great caid from 
the High Atlas. He travels 
to Rabat, the capital, to de- 
liver a tribal report to the 
government, 


The Ride to Rabat 


ACING us is the Hotel 

Excelsior. Five stories of 
modern Moorish elegance-— 
electric lights, elevators, 
private baths, restaurant A 
la carte and American bar- 
less than five years old. - It 
is early evening and the 
lights glow softly. Theside- 
walk terrace is filled with 
officers, all in white linen 
braided with gold. 

The horn sounds, the beg- 
gars scatter, and we speed 
down the magnificent boulevard, running for miles beside 
the Atlantic. Long rollers pound on the white sands. A 
mile outside is the bar, where white breakers form into tall, 
tossing columns of spray. Time has turned back. We are 
trespassing in the gardens of the Hesperides, daughters of 
Atlas. The hundred-headed monster, misty in the tw'light, 
screams across the swirling waters where he guards eter- 
nally the golden apples. We rush on and come to a modern 
signpost. It is a giant road sign, with electric letters a foot 
high: 

“Tunis, 2300 kilometres’’—about the distance from 
New York to Kansas City, There is a real thrill in that, 
for wherever did they put such distances on road signs 
before? “‘ Algiers, 1850 kilometres’’; Fez, Meknez, Rabat, 
their respective 
mileages, in metric 








we ask. it 

“Oh, I’m over 
Hadjer way, 'bout 
dozen kilometers— 
just beside the 
river.” 


All Aboard 


“TEEN out here 
long?”’ 
‘*‘Came when 
Lyautey took bas Lapa 
charge, thirteen ee 
years ago. Didn’t 
get back for the big 
war—over age— 
besides, plenty 
scrapping about 
here. Got lots of 
bullet holes in my 
old stockade.” 
‘Any neigh- 
bors?” 
“‘H’m—not very 
close—about six 
kilometers, I 
reckon. I don’t 
mind—always 
something to do, 
and makin’ plenty. 
The missus don’t 
like it much. Gets 
lonesome for her, I 
guess, out here in 
the bled of Africa. 
She’s gone to Paris 
for the summer. 
Yes, up to see her 
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The Souk or Arab Market on the Open Ranges of Morocce 


language, the last 
named being the 
first stop, seventy 
miles away. 

We sink back on 
wide plueh cush- 
ions, inhaling the 
fresh breeze from 
the sea, and gaze 
out of the open 
windows into- the 
warm starlit Afri- 
can night. The 
road issmooth mac- 
adam, level as a 
billiard table, broad 
enough for four au- 
tomobiles to pass. 
On each side of it 
are deep dust trails 
for camels. The 
moon rises. A car- 
avan appears, a 
long procession, 
stately and serene, 
each beast attended 
by a cluster of 
Arabs, their robes 
shining white. We 
doze amoment. A 
flash of lights. 

‘“‘Rabat,”’ the 
guard calls, and 
we elect to descend 
for the night. 
Time of trip, under 
two hours. Fare, 


(Cantinued eon 
Page 230; 
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HE By Hugh 


CATAST ROP 


tunda Gifford Butler waited for the gates to open 
for the 4:50 express to Weymouth Junction. It 
was his fixed habit to leave his office well ahead of 
time, ao that no unforeseen contingency should pre- 
vent his catching the only train that could get him 
home for dinner, but usually 
he timed his arrival so that he 
could proceed at once to his 
accustomed seat in the second 
coach, avoiding the sight and 
sound of other travelers, prob- 
ably less deserving than he, 
and certainly leas fortunate. 
He regarded these people, 
however, with a compassionate 
tolerance in which 
there wae only a 
mildly agreeabie fla 
vor of Pharisaic 
thankfulness that he 
was not asthey. Not 
everybody, thank 
heaven, could live at 
Weymouth, even of 
those who had the 
good taste to desire 
that privilege and the 
means to pay for it; 
comparatively few 
business men could 
arrange their affairs so 
that they could leave, 
soon after four, an 
office reached not ear- 
lier than ten, and of de 


these not many would 

put up with the nui- 4¢9 FP 

sance of living off the } if / 
main line, with a tire- fi 4 
some wait, morning 

and night, on the 

Junct'on platform 

There was no danger 

that Weymeuth would ever be overrun by such people as 
now jammed themselves frowsily through the gates toward 
the 4:30 jocal to Seaview, Nineveh, Forest Fells, Miltonia 
and Sussex Heights. More in pity than displeasure Gifford 
Buller detached his gaze from the spectacle, and thus be- 
came aware of the delighted approach of Ben McKenney. 

They shook hands, exchanged the ceremonial shoulder- 
siappings and weli-well-wells appropriate to chance en- 
counters between classmates whose orbits rarely coincide, 
They veresuccinetiy autobiographical; Ben, still a bachelor 
inhabiting a room in their fraternity clubhouse, was on the 
point of departure to Chicago—a business trip. Enlight- 
ened as to Buller’s destination, he lifted interrogative eye- 
brows. 

“Weymouth? What you going there for?” 

“Tl live there.’ Buller’s smile was indulgent, 
'iving there the last eight years.” 

McKenney looked puzzied. ‘“ But I thought you were in 
business in town,” he protested. “When did you quit?” 

Haven't quit.” Buller chuckled. “I come in four times 
a week. It takes about an hour on the train each way 
that’s just from the Junction of course. Albertine drives 
me ever and back in the car when the weather's decent. 
Call it two nours between the house and the office—a bit 
more, maybe." 

McKenney shook his head. “But what's the idea of 
spending your fair young life in a day coach, Giff? If you're 
a bug on sleeping where you can hear the crickets chirp 
I can show you a dozen places not over forty minutes from 
Broadway— matter of fact our firm's handling a new 
development over on Long Island that ——” 

“T don’t expect you to see it. Hardly anybody does.” 
Buller’s smile was slightly more indulgent than before. 
“That's precisely why Weymouth’s what it is, and why 
I'd rather live there than anywhere else on earth!" His 
tone sobered and warmed. “ You think Weymouth’s funny 
because it’s two hours away from the bright lights! That’s 
why we like it! Because it’s pure nineteenth century, sur- 
rounded hy ail the shoddy and sweat and muck of the 
twentieth but absolutely untouched by it. We haven't 
got a country club or a movie; we've even managed to 
save a few dirt roads so that we can ride horses instead of 
motorcycles. But that’s only the material side; the thing 
that matters is deeper-—life, people—neighbors.” 

He laughed at McKenney’s dumfounded face. 

‘Hardly know what the word means, do you? Well, we 
know! We've got neighbors, out at Weymouth— we've got 
society in the real sense—the sense that’s been lost among 
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“Bill Oliver's Just Ahead, on the Shady Side" 


you people who live and die without ever really knowing 
anybody, without time enough to get decently acquainted 
with yourselves!" 

“Funny way to boost your town—by knocking it.” 
McKenney looked thoughtful. “Still, I ‘don’t know 
but ——~” 

“Don’t worry—I’m not boosting Weymouth! God for- 
bid! We don’t want any boom; we don’t want the town 
any bigger or busier or livelier, with outsiders crowding in 
to complicate life for us. We’re something more than just 
satisfied with what we’ve got—space and quiet and com- 
fort, otium cum dignitate, if you remember that much of 
your high-priced college education. It suits us to stay 
exactly as we are, a little group of congenial people, more 
like one big, friendly family than a mere community, 
leisure to know one another, time to think and talk and 
read, common, simple interests to draw and hold us 
together me 

“Make it sound kind of attractive,”’ said McKenney. 
“T was out there once, years ago. Remember some nice 
places on that hill back of the town—one in particular— 
long, low stone house.” 

“Yes, the old Perrin place—right next to mine. No 
wonder you remember it—one of the loveliest large houses 
on earth! And standing empty, ever since Mr. Perrin died, 
because there aren’t any more rich men of his sort—men 
with money enough to run a place like that and taste 
enough to appreciate it, to realize what living in Weymouth 
means!" 

Buller’s tone carried a note of grievance. McKenney 
pursed his lips thoughtfully. ‘““H’m. The old Perrin place. 
I remember now. Know who's handling it for the estate, 
Giff?” 

“Larkin & Clarey, I think. Executors have tried half a 
dozen big agents ——’ Buller saw the warning gesture of 
the guard at Gate 12 and broke his sentence in the middle. 
“Got to run, Ben. Call me up sometime.” 

He hurried down the steps to the train, observing with 
annoyance that the rear coaches were already well occu- 
pied. Entering the second from the front he was displeased, 
without surprise, to discover that his favorite seat near the 
forward door had been preémpted by Bill Oliver. His 
conscience reproached him for an unreasonable resentment 
and he moved resolutely on until, over Bill’s shoulder, he 
saw that it was the radio section of his newspaper that held 
him rapt. Gifford Buller stopped, hesitated, drew back, 
resigning himself to the only entire seat that remained 
empty, although it was, naturally, on the sunny side of the 
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ear. He liked Bill Oliver, of 
course, but sixty minutes of 
conversation dealing exclu- 
sively with wave lengths and 
static! Buller unfolded his pa- 
per with decision as the train 
slid smoothly into motion. 
Bold headlines 
soothed a lingering 
sense of injury in the 
matter of that seat, a 
faint conviction of dis- 
loyalty to a good friend 
and neighbor. Buller’s 
lips twisted to a sar- 
donically superior 
amusement. 


FUR FLIES IN 
FISHBACK FUSS 


His glance drifted 
inattentively through 
the text of Mrs. Har- 
old J. Fishback’s lat- 
est rehearsal of her 
exceedingly well-aired 
grievances against her 
husband, through that 
gentleman’s slightly 
embittered rebuttals, 
through tolerantly 
neutral interviews 
granted by Harold Jr., 
better known as Dud, 
and by his subdebu- 
tante sister who had 
manifestly inherited 
much of her mcther’s 
admirable candor and 
fluency. The Fishback 
fuss had considerably 
enlivened the newspa- 
pers during an interval 
inexplicably barren of 

murders involving enough sex appeal te commend them- 
selves to a public blessed by the enlightening infiuence of 
the cinematograph. Gifford Buller, therefore, was al- 
ready familiar with the more salient features of the case 
and his interest now was chiefly philosophic. As the train 
paused at the Transfer his humor had been restored by the 
sharpened contrast between a society that produced and 
applauded Fishbacks and that decent dignity and calm 
that waited him at Weymouth. 

He looked up to find Gus Pendleton in the aisle at his 
elbow and resisted, just in time, a purely mechanical im- 
pulse that would have moved him in against the sunny 
window. Instead he nodded in the direction of his usual 
place and spoke briskly, as if in answer to a question. 

“ Bill Oliver’s just ahead, on the shady side.” 

Indecision registered itself on Pendleton’s rather pon- 
derous features; Gifford Buller settled himself a little more 
firmly in position. Awfully good fellows, Gus and Bill, but, 
well, it wasn’t much livelier to spend an hour listening to 
talk about homing pigeons than to hear about the finesse 
and fortune that had jointly enabled Oliver to get San 
Francisco on a mere two-tube set. He rattled his news- 
paper as Gus moved away; again a mild self-reproach on 
the score of unneighborly conduct was sternly put from 
him. 

His mood lifted to complacency as the express whisked 
past the stations of commuting towns; he regarded with 
agreeable condescension certain clusters of raw, new little 
houses thrusting up nakedly from flat fields beyond hys- 
terically rhapsodic billboards. The country opened to 
stretches of farm lands and wooded marsh, civilization 
represented only by the parade of painted signs. The sense 
of escape, of sanctuary, lay pleasantly on Gifford Buller as 
the brakes ground and momentum carried him gently to 
the forward door of the car. 

There was the ugly Junction station, its sooted unloveli- 
ness redeemed by familiarity, the file of little cars waiting 
beyond the platform, Albertine’s bared forearm waved in 
her cheerfully indifferent welcome. He scrambled down 
the steps and touched her casually proffered cheek with 
his lips as he climbed in beside her. The car jolted in the 
bumpy gravel. 

“Have a hard day?” Albertine’s standard question, for 
some inexplicable reason, cast a thin shadow over Gifford 
Buller’s content. He answered almost sharply. 

“So-so. Everything all right here?’’ 

It seemed to him that Albertine’s expression, imperfectly 
visible in profile, underwent a certain change, as if there 
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had been something unreasonable or irritating in his natu- 
ral inquiry. The car’s pace quickened and the inequalities 
of the road became more noticeable. 

“Go easy, Teeny. No mad rush, is there?” 

He was no longer in doubt as to the quality of her look. 
The corner of her mouth tightened and bent downward. 

“Of course you’ve forgotten that we’re going to the 
Olivers’ for dinner and you’ve got to dress. And don’t call 
me Teeny, please—I’ve asked you often enough not to.” 

“You used to like it.”” He defended himself mechani- 
cally. “Always wanted me to ——” 

“Yes, before the Olivers had fed me up with public 
slush! ‘Oh, yes, my pe-e-t! Oh, no, my swee-ee-t.’” 
Albertine was a good mimic and the phrases jarred wearily 
on Gifford Buller’s ear. Conscience prodded him to dis- 
ingenuous protest. 

“Oh, well, there’s not much vice in that. They’re all 
right, Bill and Minnie—about as good friends as we’ve 
got.” 

“IT know.” Albertine was perfunctorily penitent. ‘‘Only 
some of Minnie’s catty little tricks get under my skin 
sometimes. Telling me not to bother to dress because it 
was just ourselves! When she’s having the Mogridges and 
Gus Pendleton that I know of and maybe four more—and 
when I saw her coming out of the post office with a Francine 
box! She’ll be wearing something extra smart tonight and 
she wants me to look just as frumpy as I can to set it off!” 

“T see. Trying to get even with you for pulling that same 
trick on her at our party last winter,” said Buller stupidly. 
Albertine caught in her breath. 

“TI like that! You know that there isn’t the slightest 
resemblance between ———”’ 

Buller listened to an exact differentiation, holding a tact- 
ful peace until the car turned into Weymouth’s single 
business street, a wide, sunny highway flanked with low 
brick buildings that drowsed serenely behind their awn- 
ings. Here, as always, the old sense of tranquillity repos- 
sessed him. He leaned back comfortably, surrendering to 
the charm of tall, sleeping elms that shaded the solid white 
houses in their roomy plots of lawn and garden; beyond 
these, where the road swerved to the hillside and climbed 
a gentle slant, his feeling of ownership became more spe- 
cific. Strung out along the slope above the town a dozen 
homesteads welcomed him more intimately even than the 


friendly street of the village. These pleasant little country 
homes belonged to him, in a sense; they were part of some- 
thing anyway, of which Gifford Buller was\ also part. 
Even the gracious, rolling lawns of the Perrin place were 
partly his, but the vacancy of the windows touched him 
with a gentle sadness that served to quicken his pleasure in 
the sight of his own house. : 

“It’s good to get back,” he said, ‘‘ Pretty nearly worth 
while to go in town, just for the sake of coming home.” 

Albertine’s voice halted him on his way to the hotbeds 
at the.southern side of the house. 

“Now don’t you begin fooling with those everlasting 
cold frames! You've got to hurry or we'll be late again. 
And for goodness’ sake,’’ she added more sharply as he 
turned reluctantly to join her on the porch steps, “‘try to 
talk about something besides fertilizers at the table, won’t 
you?” 

“All right—if you don’t mention servants either.” 
Buller spoke lightly enough, but the thin shadow had 
slipped again across his mood and, as he bathed and 
dressed, it deepened. He realized that it wasn’t wholly 
due to Albertine’s unjustifiable peevishness—-he was get- 
ting used to that; this was something more general and 
less definite, a vague, inclusive self-pity for which he could 
give himself no sound excuse, but which kept him glumly 
silent during the short drive to the Olivers’ and drew a 
vertical line between his eyebrows when he saw the 
Mogridge station wagon parked in the drive. 

**Remember—you’re to insist on playing mah-jongg,”’ 
said Albertine sternly. Buller nodded. It had been suffi- 
ciently impressed upon him that Gus Pendleton, whether 
or not he chose to drink, was inexorably to be driven to the 
water trough. Though he remained obstinately purblind 
to Irene Mogridge’s other charms, as he did to the manifest 
folly of a bachelor establishment in the country, he could at 
least be compelled to notice the brilliance of her bridge— 
unless Gifford Buller stupidly allowed him to play mah- 
jongg instead. 

The shadow deepened in Buller’s spirit as he followed 
Albertine into the sun room. She had been right about 
Minnie’s dress; he listened sardonically to her cooing 
praise of it. Bill Oliver whispered something about cutting 
out the cocktails because of Doctor Mogridge’s presence, 
and Buller nodded, resisting the unworthy thought that 


at his own house he had taken Bill and Gus into the den, 
instead of saving gin. He regarded Pendleton, last to ar- 
rive, with a certain impatient sympathy as he saw him 
draw’ back Irene’s chair. Nice girl, of course, and pretty, 
but —— 

Mrs. Mogridge inquired amiably about his hotbeds and, 
for an instant, his depression lifted, but he felt Albertine’s 
admonitory eye without looking at her, and answered 
briefly that the hotbeds were all right. Mrs. Mogridge em- 
ployed the same phrase in reply to his gallant question as 
to the preparations for the parish féte. Against a queer 
sense of inertia he toiled to a show of enthusiasm when she 
asked if it had been muggy in town. 

“It’s like coming into a different world to get home. 
Temperature’s the least part of it. It’s—it’s’’—he waved 
his hand—‘“‘oh, everything. Not just the place, but the 
people, the—the feeling that we're all—all———”’ Heshook 
his head. 

Mrs. Mogridge finished the sentence in the fashion of one 
who mumbles a response in a familiar litany. 

“Yes. All one big family.” 

Buller saw that her glance rested on Irene, across the 
table, pretending to be interested in Gus Pendleton's 
drivel about his silly pigeons. He had a moment of anger 
at Gus, but his topic drew him back. 

“Yes, but something else. We're nice."’ He chuckled at 
the conceited sound of it. “It struck me on the train that 
we're awfully lucky to live in a place where there aren't any 
Fishbacks, for instance. I suppose you skip the ghastly 
piffle about them in the papers, but ——”’ 

“I'm afraid Ido.”” Mrs. Mogridge rarely sounded prim, 
but there was just a hint of something like it in her tene 
now. She mentioned the hotbeds again. Buller wriggled 
in his chair. 

“They're all right,” he said dutifully. “I wasn’t going 
to discuss the Fishbacks—I just wanted to say that one 
family like that would simply ruin Weymouth.” 

“T should think so.” Mrs. Mogridge’s' tone and look 
left no room for doubt that the topic was dismissed. Buller 
felt the grayness settling back over his spirit. He resisted 
a sigh. 

“T’ve been wanting to ask you what sort of a time you 
had in the hospital,” he said bravely. Mrs. Mogridge 
brightened. (Continued on Page 112) 

















“Well, Get it AU Off Your Dear Old Chests,’* She Drawted. 


“1 Don't Mind Listening to Your Line"’ 
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MY LADY’S GOWN 


into the elevator along with half a dozen smartly 

groomed women buyers who were chattering 
busily of the high lights of the previous night's 
fashion show at the Astor, wherein the new autumn trends 
had been magnificently displayed on haughty young mani- 
kins thin as willow wands and despairingly without a single 
curve, who in their gorgeous borrowed plumage had non- 
thalantiy 
marched and 


[: WAS style week in New York. We stepped 


By Elizabeth Frazer 


houses whose openings no buyer can afford to miss. Mr. 
Miller is one of the few great dressmakers of America.” 
We entered the large undecorated showroom where, 
despite the early hour, an exhibition of autumn models 
was in full swing. 

The manikins in 





countermarched 
before a great 
multitude of 
hawk-eyed fabric 
manufacturers, 
designers, creative 
artists from fa- 
mous atyle houses 
and buyers of 
women’s gar- 
ments assembled 
from every corner 
of the country to 
atudy line and 
color and atmos- 
phere. 

“Did you no- 
tice last night,” 
remarked one 
buyer thought- 
fully, “what the 
manikins wore un 
derneath their 
gowns?” 

“What they 
didn't wear, you 
mean,” jeered an- 
other, a plump, 
matronly buyer 
with jovial triple 
chins. “‘A tube 
of tranaparent 
ehiffon-—that was 
absolutely all. 
They are getting 
down to the irre- 
ducible minimum 
these days. Not 
80 bad for thin, 
atring-bean fig- 
ures of sub-debs; 
but my clientele 








their réle of 
slightly weary and 
disdainful young 
princesses of the 
blood condescend- 
ing to the public 
with faint aloof 
smiles, paraded 
aristocratically 
back and forth ar- 
rayed like the 
Queen of Sheba in 
marvelous 
gowns — evening 
gowns of brilliant 
supple velours or 
delicate pastel 
chiffons of appeal- 
ing softness and 
hues; afternoon 
gowns combining 
two or three 
shades of one color 
worked out in 
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is composed of 
stylish steute, and 
they'd lock great 
in nightgown effects like that!" She laughed genially. 

I glanced at her with interest. Undeniably large, but 
keen, shrewd, charmingly and unobtrusively gowned in 
thin black draperies, she had capitalized her own over- 
weight to verve, with profit, her sisters in the same unfor- 
tunate plight. Admirable woman! 

“And dreases still up to the kneecap,” mused another. 

“Not all,” protested the stylish stout. “ Evening gowns, 
yes. But even then only for extreme youth, and not 
morning or afternoon gowns. Those are longer. You have 
to be a kid and live on lettuce and spinach to get away 
with those extreme modes, But did you notice at this show 
that some of the girls had a little more flesh on their bones 
than the walking skeletons they've always flaunted be- 
fore? Why, I can recall the time at the openings of the 
big wholesale style houses in New York when, from the 
fashion display, you wouldn't have known that there was 
a stout woman on earth. They ignored us. But no more.” 


Autumn Styles on Parade 


NHEY discussed the new autumn colors featured at the 
show—jfor evening, a brilliant geranium-petal rose, 
worked out in sumptuous metal! cloths and chiffon bro- 
cades; for sports, golden-pheasant tints, ranging from pale 
amber té deep rich russets and dregs of wine; for morning 
wear, épinard, a soft spinach green. 

The elevator shot upward. 

“Miller's!” cried out the buyers with one breath. I 
gianced inquiringly at my companion, a slim, trim young 
woman of quiet demoanor, owner of a smart specialty shop 
featuring personality clothes of individuality and charm 
ut moderate prices, situated in a prosperous industrial 
center in the Middle Weat. She nodded; we stepped out 
with the reet. 

“ Miller’s,”’ she explained—for obvious reasons that is 
not his real name—“is one of the big wholesale style 


On «a Cool Morning in Biarrits, a Natural+Cotered Kasha 
Velours Coat, Collared and Cuffed in Fox, is Correct 


glittering metal 
cloths incrusted 
with precious em- 
broideries and 
heavily banded 
with furs; luxuri- 
ous mantles of 
chinchilla, ermine 
and sable, worth 
the entire national 
debt of asmall Eu- 
ropean state. 
The models 
themselves varied 
in figure, in style 
and age. Here 
strolled a slim, 
regal young per- 
sonage, graceful 
as a windflower 
on its stem, blond 
as a flaxen doll, 





for atmosphere; buyers who came to buy. Stand- 
ing, or seated at tables, house lists and pencils in 
hand, they bent forward with keen, narrowed eyes 
to study the strolling aristocrats. If a certain crea- 
tion pleased, the buyer beckoned; the manikin approached, 
gave the garment’s number and wholesale price and pulled 
off a private little show for his particular benefit to exhibit 
its various charms. If the creation took his fancy, the 
buyer jotted down the number on his card. Later he 
might order one, two or two dozen garments to be made 
up in that style and delivered in the course of four or five 
weeks to his firm. 

“You see,” said my companion, “everybody comes, 
whether they buy or not. You can talk with him later 
when the rush lets up.” 


Bringing Fifth Avenue to Main Street 


INQUIRE Dabout her own extremely successful specialty 

shop, which she manages in partnership with her sister. 

“How did you come to choose that particular town?” 
I demanded. “Did you have social affiliations? Were you 
brought up there?”’ 

“Not at all,”’ she replied. ‘‘I didn’t know a single soul. 
I located there sheerly as a business proposition, because 
I thought I could make a financial success. It was this 
way: First of all, I had decided to start a specialty shop. 
I knew clothes, I knew women and I knew how they should 
dress. The next step was to choose a center in which a 
specialty shop of the particular type I wished to establish 
had a chance to thrive. I looked over the ground carefully. 
There were certain fundamental prerequisites. For ex- 
ample, it had to be a place with wealth enough to support 
my venture. That eliminuted small towns. No clientele. 
On the other hand, 
I did not wish to 
meet the intense 
competition of 
great congested 
cities like Chicago 
or New York. 

“A large, live, 
prosperous 
town—that was 
the first requisite, 
with plenty of 
financial resources 
so that women 
could spend 
money on clothes. 
Second, the town 
should have con- 
siderable social 
life in order for 
women to have an 
opportunity to 
wear their clothes. 
That meant coun- 
try clubs, golf 
links, women’s 
bridge clubs and 
meeting places 
where women 
could show off 
their finery at 
dances, dinners, 
tournaments and 
teas. And finally, 
it should have a 
rich drawing coun- 
tryside behind it 
so that I should 
not be forced to 
rely altogether on 
the town resi- 
dents, but could 
reach out forty to 
fifty miles for my 
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her hair practi- 
cally shaved, re- 
vealing an 
exquisitely small 
ear and a beautifully modeled skull; beside her sauntered 
a large stately goddess of voluptuous curves, and behind 
her, with calm, deliberate mien, marched a distinguished 
grande dame with graying marceled hair. Each of these 
types was cool, detached, rather blank of expression, in ac- 
cordance with the traditional manikin code. Not too much 
expression, young ladies, please. Not too much vivacity. 
Subtract yourselves. Let the gown speak. 

Crowded in every available space around the walls to 
regard the bright pageant stood groups of buyers; buyers 
who had dropped in simply to rubber; buyers who came 


PHOTO. FROM PAUL GENIAUK, PARID 


The Smart Parisian Weare to the Races a Topcoat Such as This Riack 
Velvet and Ermine or the Chartreuse-Green Cloth With Yellow Fox 


clientele. In these 
days almost every 
woman of even 
moderate means owns a car, and I knew there isn’t a woman 
born of Eve who wouldn’t joyfully spend a morning driv- 
ing into town in order to buy Fifth Avenue gowns at Main 
Street prices. 

“Eventually, after canvassing a number of possible 
centers and looking up their financial ratings, I found a 
town which more than met my requirements, with not one 
but several country clubs dotted all over the landscape. It 
was a rich industrial center, wide awake, expanding, very 
active socially, with a constant round of golf, tennis, field 

(Continued on Page 217) 
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The Hobby of Kids and Kings 


ITH the visor of his cap 
pulled well down over 
his nervous gray eyes, 


the knees of his spindle legs 


By JACK O’DONNELL 


At that time I wasn’t much 
interested in stamps, but when 
I found that every other kid in 
our neighborhood had a collec- 





threatening to buckle under 
him, a fifteen-year-old high- 
school boy recently entered the 
door of a musty little office on 
the fourth floor of a building 
near Forty-second Street, New 
York. Walking up to the watery- 
eyed, spectacled old clerk behind 
the counter, the boy leveled a 
gun at his head and commanded 
“Stick ’em up!” 

Upwent the clerk’s long, bony 
hands. The lad hesitated. He 
appeared at a loss what to do 
or say next. His eyes wavered 
slightly. The clerk, a wise, 
knowing person who had been 
in one or two tight places before 
in his life, tried an old ruse. He 
looked suddenly at the door. 
The boy with the gun, fearing 
an attack from the rear, turned 
his head ever so slightly. The 
next instant the gun was 
knocked from his hand and his 
arms were held firmly by the 
clerk. 

The clerk then called for as- 
sistance. In a few minutes the 
police arrived. They picked up 
the gun, an automatic, and 
found there wasn’t a cartridge 
in the clip. That branded the 
boy as a rank amateur at the 
bandit game. He was! 

At the police station to which he was taken for investi- 
gation he was questioned by an Irish sergeant. 

“What's your name?” asked the officer. 





Collecting Stamps With a Gun 


HE boy told him, also giving his home address in 

Brooklyn. 

“What's your game?” snapped che sergeant. 

“I’m a philatelist,”” the boy confessed. 

“A phil what?’’ 
asked the cop. 





An Informat Exhibition at a New York Philatetic Society 


“Gee, you're dumb!” said the lad, forgetting the dignity 
of the law and the precariousness of his position. ‘Why, a 
Mauritius is one of the rarest stamps in the world. They're 
worth thousands and thousands of dollars. The King of 
Engiand has some of them, but ——-” 

The police sergeant waved his hand for silence. 

“That’s enough of that! I’m not interested in the king. 
I want to know about this attempted robbery.” 

“Well,” replied the boy, “it’s like this: Several years 
ago my father gave me his collection of postage stamps. 


tion I began to get busy. I 
studied stamp catalogues, 
traded with other boys and 
worked during vacations to buy 
stamps that weren't in my col- 
lection. I spent half of afl I made 
on ,them. 

“I got to be a bug, if you 
get what I mean. And I got 
to love my stamps better’n | 
loved anything else I had. Then 
I wanted a Mauritius. I didn’t 
have the money to buy one, so 
I decided to—to—weil, to do 
what you caught. me doing.” 

If you know anything about 
philatelists you may be able to 
rationalize this boy’s conduct. 
If you've ever seen a stamp col- 
lector of the eighteen-carat va- 
riety, tweezers and stamps in 
hand, sitting up long after the 
wife and children have gone to 
bed, then perhaps you can im- 
agine how much that boy desired 
a Mauritius, and can understand 
why he went to a stamp dealer 
with a gun in his pocket. 





Riding 2 Hobby 


— to the chii- 
dren's society which inves- 
tigated his case, he had never 
been in any sort of trouble either 
in his neighborhood or at his school. He was known as a 
good, conscientious, quiet-mannered boy with a predigious 
knowledge of geography, history and art, all gained frorn 
his study of postage stamps. 

The judge before whom the boy was tried knew some- 
thing of the frailties of human nature and a lot about the 
fascination and charm of stamp collecting. 

“Tt isn’t difficult to understand a case like this,"’ he said, 
“‘when one stops to consider the !ure a little piece of paper 
one inch square has for a man or a boy whoee hobby is 
philately. Every 
stamp collector in 





‘*Philatelist,’’ 
repeated the lad. 

“And what in 
the name of all 
that’s holy might 
that be—some 
newfangled kind 
o’ crook?” asked 
the officer. 

“*No,”’ replied 
the boy, a look of 
horror coming into 
his gray eyes. 
“T’m not a crook; . 
I’m just a collector 
of postage 
stamps.” 

“Then if you’re 
not a crook, what 
were you doing 
with that gun— 
tryin’ to scare 
somebody?” 

“No,” the boy 
went on, hanging 
his head. “I went 
there intending to 
make that clerk 
give me some 
stamps—rare 
stamps—which I 
couldn’t afford to 
buy. Oh, you don’t 
know how I’ve 
wanted an early 
Mauritius for my 
collection! I——” 

‘Mauritius? 








the world knows 
that a few years 
ago Arthur Hind, 
of Utica, New York, 
sent an agent to 
Paris for the sole 
purpose of getting 
for his collection 
the rarest stamp in 
the world—a Brit- 
ish Guiana one- 
cent red, issued in 
1856. When Mr. 
Hind’s agent got to 
the Ferrari sales- 
room he found 
among the hun- 
dreds of collectors 
present an Alsa- 
tian named Burrus 
who was equaily 
anxious to add this 
particular stamp 
to his collection. 
Like Hind, the Al- 
satian had 
amassed a great 
fortune during the 
war. Now he was 
indulging a hobby 
which he had Jong 
ridden. 

“When the bid- 
ding began the 
light of desire was 
in the eyes of both 
men. Up and up, 
fast and furiously 
went the bida. 








What in the name 
of heaven is a 
Mauritius?” 
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The Open-Air Stamp Bourse Under the Chestnut Trees Near the President's Patace, Parcs, for Thirty Years 


the Meeting Place of French Collectors 


(Continued en 
Page 188) 
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A BILL PAYABLE 


“when You Get Ready,"' She Said, ‘You May Find I'm Not Ready to Have You. 


HE finance committee of 
Tine Westminster Savings 

Bank was aplit into hostile 
camps; arrayed on one side were r 
Eli Ware, the ancient Streeter 
twine and Pliny Butterfield, purveyor of drugs and hard- 
ware; the opposing army consisted of Adam Kidder, who 
by stratagera and guile had gotten himself elected not only 
a member of that ruling body but its president. Adam 
was twenty-six years old; the youngest of his adversaries 
was sixty. 

Until the coming of Adam, the strong man of the bank 
had been Eli Ware, and it was Eli who resented Adam 
most bitterly and whe lived only to abolish that young 
man. The result was not to the advantage of the bank nor 
of the community, for whatever Adam Kidder advocated 
was defeated and whatever he opposed was carried through. 
The merita cf the case were not considered. Loans were 
refused, loans were made, on no other grounds than that 
Acam was for or against them. It was an impossible con- 
dition, though Adam gave no outward signs of perturba- 
tion 

“*T hear tell,” said Editor Raddle, “that the boys on the 
committee ia kind of clippin’ your ears.” 

Adam said nothing, an accomplishment which he pos- 
seased to perfection. 

“They cale’late to force you to resign,’’ said the editor. 

“Um. Like news for your paper, don’t you, 
Orion?” 

“Yes,” said Raddle with some show of eagerness. 

“Would my resignation be news?” 

“You kin bet your bottom dollar it would.” 

“Well,” said Adam slowly, “don’t print it yet.” Upon 
which he walked away, his head bent sidewise in a manner 
characteristic of him, and Editor Raddle was left wonder- 
ing just what to make of it. The editor would like well to 
know what te make of it because his own fortunes were in 
the hands of the finance committee. It was essential he 
should know which way to jump. If for any reason the 
bank should withhold credit, the Westminster Observer 
would cease to be. 
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Adam was on his way to a meeting of the committee—a 
meeting called by him to consider the condition of the 
Westminster Woodworking Company. He was last to 
arrive in the committee room, and to the aceompaniment 
of a morose silence he took the chair at the head of the 
table. 

‘‘At a meeting two weeks ago,’’ Adam commenced, “ this 
committee declined to demand that the Woodworking 
Company secure its notes to us by a first mortgage cn its 
plant.” 

“The’ wan't no sense in it,” said Eli Ware harshly. 

“The company,” said Adam, “came to this village a year 
ago on certain conditions.” 

“T cale'late we know em,” said Eli. 

Adam gave the interruption no attention. “‘The condi- 
tions were that they be given asite, be exempted from local 
taxation for ten years, that folks here take twenty-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of stock and that this bank grant 
a credit of thirty-five thousand, to be used when and as 
needed.” 

“You're wastin’ our time,” said Eli. “Git to business.” 

“All these conditions were met,” said Adam. ‘The 
company owes this bank the full sum of the credit 
granted.” 

“If the’ ain't any business to come before this meetin’,”” 
said Eli, “‘I move we adjourn.” 

Adam remained impassive. ‘‘I am putting these facts on 
the minutes,” he said. ‘The town of Westminster may be 
interested in them later—and the banking department of 
this state. I called to the attention of this committee the 
unsatisfactory condition of the company and demanded 
that a first mortgage be to protect this bank 
from loss of the money advanced to the company. The 
committee refused’ to follow my advice.” 

“We hain’t payin” attention to irresponsible rumors,” 
said Pliny Butterfield. 
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T Don't Generally Beg Young Men to be My Guests" 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


“Yesterday,”’ said Adam, 
“the company gave to the First 
National Bank down in the city 
a first mortgage on its plant 
and machinery for seventy-five 
thousand dollars. Today our notes aren’t wort the paper 
they're written on.” 

Nobody apoke. The Streeter twins opened their mouths 
and closed them again. Pliny Butterfield turned his head 
slowly so he could look at Eli Ware; Eli stared straight 
before him, his face suddenly set and rigid. 

“This means,” said Adam, “that any attempt to enforce 
payment by ourselves will result in a foreclosure of the 
mortgage. When the mortgage is satisfied by a forced sale 
of the assets there will be nothing left. Not only will this 
bank suffer a loss of thirty-five thousand dollars, but the 
people of Westminster, who have invested in the stock, 
will lose twenty-five thousand dollars. A reorganization 
will follow. You gentlemen have sat here and allowed this 
bank and the investors of this village to be done brown. 
Now, what do you propose to do about it?” 

There was no answer. 

“* And how do you propose to explain to the directors and 
depositors of this bank?” 

“You're chairman of this committee,” said Eli. ‘ We'll 
let you do the explainin’.”’ 

Adam waited. Floyd Streeter grinned at Lloyd and 
cleared his throat. 

“TI move,” he said, “that this here committee app’int 
Kidder to take care of this matter and to see the bank gits 
its money.” 

“Second,” said Lloyd. 

Adam’s face was impassive as he put this motion which 
was designed to embarrass if not to destroy him in the eyes 
of the directors and stockholders. If he failed, and failure 
seemed certain, all blame would shift to his shoulders; the 
town, seeking a scapegoat, would pounce upon him. The 
career which he had so laboriously planned would be cap- 
sized at its outset. 

**Move we adjourn,” said Eli Ware, and the committee 
arose. Adam remained in his chair while his four associates 
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walked out into the bank at no pains to conceal their 
elation. 

“*T figgered he was too cute to let us git him that way,” 
said Pliny Butterfield. 

“He hain’t smart,” said Floyd Streeter, “he’s jest 
pushin’.” 

“Wal,” said Eli Ware, ‘I calc’late we’ ve pushed him this 
time.” 

Adam was still sitting fifteen minutes later when Damaris 
Ware came through the side door of the bank and entered 
the committee room. She paused at sight of Adam and 
made as if to retreat, though she was not the sort to retreat 
from any dilemma. 

“‘I—I thought father was here,” she said. 

“He was here,”’ said Adam, not paying with his eyes the 
tribute to her loveliness which it deserved. His mouth was 
set grimly and for the time he had forgotten his determina- 
tion, made long ago, to marry this very young woman who 
stood before him. She was unaware of his intention. 

Damaris scrutinized this young man who a few weeks 
ago had been classified as the town loafer, negligible so- 
cially and nonexistent financially. He was well worth 
scrutinizing, if only for the purpose of noting the changes 
which had taken place in him. He looked older today than 
his twenty-six years; his dress was no longer the disrepu- 
table hodgepodge of garments worn by a young man who 
did odd jobs and spent most of his time fishing. He had 
gone to a tailor. 

“Tomorrow,” said Damaris, “‘my friends come from 
the city. You promised to go camping with us out at the 
lake.” 

“* Always keep my word,” said Adam briefly. 

“I’m glad,” she said ironically, “‘to see you're so tickled 
to death about it.”’ 

“If,” said Adam, “ you’re looking for your father, he just 
went into Butterfield’s.”’ 

Young men of Westminster did not usually tell Damaris 
Ware her room was preferable to her company; it was a 
new sensation for her and, strangely enough, it did not 
offend her. Her eyes twinkled while she made up her mind 
to exact payment from this young man when opportunity 
arrived. 

“You'll have more time to talk to folks,” she said, 
“‘when you're off this cold committee.” 

““Want me to get off it?’’ asked Adam. 

‘It’s nothing to me, but from what I hear they’re going 
to put you off.” 

“Think they will? Think they’ll contrive it?” 

“It'll be fun to watch,” said Damaris. 

“Watch close,” said Adam. ‘Watch 
close or you may miss something. There 
goes your father. You can catch him if 
you hurry.” 


Adam Waiked Aside Into the Bushes and Pointed. Mr. Quigtey Saw a Wire Running Along the Ground. 


Damaris walked to the door, where she turned. ‘‘Some- 
times,” she said from the threshold, “I wish he’d beat 
you—just to take you down a peg.” 

Adam did not seem to know when she went; he had dis- 
missed her from his mind—a mind wholly occupied with 
the problem of extracting thirty-five thousand dollars 
from a company whose owners appeared deliberately to be 
planning a fraudulent receivership. 

Before calling today’s meeting, Adam had equipped him- 
self with all available information about the woodworking 
company, its finances, its stockholders, its contracts and its 
possibilities. He knew it used some eight million feet of 
hardwood logs a year which it bought on a long-time con- 
tract at twelve dollars a thousand delivered in the log 
yard. He knew that Wesley Quigley owned the timber- 
lands from which the beech, birch and maple was cut, and 
that it was Quigley who had brought the new enterprise to 
Westminster. He knew that, though Quigley did not ap- 
pear as an officer of the company, he, nevertheless, owned 
fifty-one per cent of its stock. Whatever happened Quigley 
would do well; he would sell annually eight to ten million 
feet of timber, which gave him a handsome profit —and in 
case the mill came to grief would be able to bid it in for a 
song inasmuch as it would be useless to anyone else. He 
owned the timber, and a mill without timber would be as 
useless as a balloon without gas. All tr's Adam reviewed 
in his mind. 

Quigley was a shifty individual who never mixed the 
affairs of his right and left hands. His timber he owned per- 
sonally; the mill was a corporation; the logging company 
was a separate corporation; the twelve miles of logging 
railroad, strips of rust hastily laid on sleepers, was still 
another corporation. The whole was an edifice erected with 
a view to future operations which should leave somebody 
holding the bag. 

This gentleman financed with other people’s money as 
far as he could manage it. Affairs from which profit was 
certain he kept to himself; enterprises necessary to those 
operations, but which by no possibility could ever get out 
of red ink, he shared generously with the public. Your 
rural community, unused to investing, is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to such handling; an enterprise erected right 
under its eyes is attractive. 

Mr. Quigley’s logging road was an example of this. It 
was necessary to him, but why should he utilize valu- 
able capital to build it? 
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It was not much of a logging road even as logging roads 
go; twelve miles long, narrow gauge, light rails and negli- 
gible grading. Such trestles as were n were built 
of logs by lumberjacks, and the rolling stock consisted of 
two diminutive and ancient engines to drag the cars, which 
consisted of little more than four wheels and a couple of 
pieces of timber to hold the logs on. Mr. Quigley let the 
village in on the ground floor; in fact a couple of dozen 
villagers owned that road and were sorry for it. It was 
theirs, it showed neither profit nor loss, but manth by 
month it was deteriorating as the rolling stock suffered 
from usage. 

They could see a day when extensive replacementa would 
be necessary, when new rails and ties and trestles would 
have to be built—and then would come the end of things 
for them. 

Adam took pencil and paper and figured; he set down 
the daily cut of the mill, estimated the number of logs in 
the yard, and arrived at a close approximation of the quan- 
tity still on the rollways in the woods. Of last winter's cut 
something like four million feet remained to be delivered —- 
and summer was approaching. 

It was impossible to say if Adam’s reflections gave him 
satisfaction or uneasiness. He got up and walked to the 
door, where he lounged for a minute, and then strolled 
down the street. On the corner he met Lawyer Kit- 
teridge. 

“Well, Adam,” Kitteridge said, ‘I hear tell the boys are 
set to even the score.” 

“Do tell,” said Adam. 

“How did you come to let them chase you out on a 
limb?” 

“Maybe,” said Adam, “I looked at the limb to see how 
strong it was.” 

“Um. Well, anyhow, if you don’t collect that thirty- 
five thousand you're done. You couldn’t get yourseif 
elected to the finance committee again if you was to bust 
yourself tryin’.” 

“Seems as though you were right,”’ said Adam. “But 
what if I do collect it? Eh? What then? And what if | 
collect the twenty-five thousand dollars folks put inte the 
capital stock?” 

“Why,” said Kitteridge, “you'd be top of the heap. But 
you can’t do it, nor nobody else can." 

“ Anybody tried much?” 

“No.” (Continued on Page 174) 
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“What's That?’’ He Demanded 
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AAIND SEE WHAT HEAVEN WILL 


ARVEY MAIN- 
WARING did 
not ask for fa- 


vors. He appreciated 

the unexpected too well 

to knock off the corners 

by asking. Asking more 

surely robe life of spontaneity than any other weapon. 
From infancy to manhood he took what came along eagerly, 
rejoicing in it, relishing it, but never asking for it. He 
clung ingenuously to that custom of mind which finds a 
parallel in the hanging up of empty stockings on a bed- 
post, the shutting of eyes and hoping for the best. 

A modern therapist —a searcher for original causes that 
produce foundations of character, in the pages that re- 
corded the building up of Harvey Mainwaring’s point of 
view, might have chanced upon an early scrawl inspired by 
some such parental apethegm as ‘Open your mouth, shut 
your eyes and see what heaven will send you.” 

Heaven, or its earthly representative, must have been 
kind on the occasion in question, for the scrawl was deeply 
and indelibly carved into a tablet of memory upon which 
was based a simple—an almost too simple—credulity in 
the good intentions of mankind. 

When Harvey Mainwaring grew up and his require- 
ments grew in proportion, he still maintained the same 
simple faith; but with the altered conditions imposed by 
added years and experience, pride was called in to sustain 
simplicity 

Pride is a sterling ally of reticence, and pride endowed 
him with shrugs and a power to tighten his mouth and bite 
on the bullet that leas generous persons popped into it. 
He was no squealer. 

During the war, finding himself in a hot corner, un- 
armed and helpless, he did not throw up his hands when an 
intrusive bayonet bored through the fabric of his tunic. 
He stuck them into his pockets, Being human rather than 
heroic, he shut his eyes, and heaven sent him a sergeant who 
was nippy with the rifle butt, and when he opened them 
again a pulped head was lying between his feet. 

The war over, he returned to the offices of Sarum & 
Mainwaring, Publishers, and took up his work again. The 
firm, being of good standing and set tradition, did not 
spread nets for popular writers. There was no need. They 
sat still and waited. It was the sort of work that suited 
Harvey. He would have been useless as a salesman or in 
any business that involved visiting people to obtain their 
custom. That kind of job would have been a direct viola- 
tion of his principles. He was perfectly consistent. His 
friends insisted that only once on record was he ever known 
to bave besought a favor. This was when he asked Angela 
Combe- Rickert te marry him. It subsequently turned out 
that they were wrong. He did not ask; he just told her it 
was guing io happen. 


SEND YOU 


By Roland Pertwee 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. 


But There's No One Eitse—No Other Woman—I Know That. 


As Angela was of the same mind and very much in 
love with Harvey, she accepted the news without 
contradiction or demur. She had not been in love before; 
she had played a great deal of tennis since leaving school 
and there had been no time for anything else. On this 
account she was not perhaps a sound judge of the lasting 
qualities of her affections. As far as she knew, her love for 
Harvey would last a lifetime and supply agreeable occu- 
pation for a lifetime. He had come over the horizon at the 
ideal moment—that is, just after she had fallen from a taxi 
at Queen’s Club and broken her right arm. It seemed too 
absurd to argue that an impacted fracture could influence a 
girl’s affections, yet so it was. The specialist had declared 
that she would not be able to play tennis for at least two 
years. To Angela, who gave all whatever she was giving 
all, the sentence was one of death. She had not yet real- 
ized her capacity for giving all in another or in other 
directions. 

In ordinary, rather a cool, practical, up-and-doing young 
woman, she made her first acquaintance with self-pity on 
the grand scale. Her career and her arm were smashed as 
it were by a single impact. 

Visions of Wimbledon receded, melancholy advanced. 
The performer became the onlooker, and Angela was 
neither young enough nor old enough for looking on. She 
had to be doing something— positively, and so she did. 
She fell in love, It made all the difference. Empty hours 
were filled to overflowing. Inkpots, pens—the hateful 
paraphernalia of writing letters became inspired with un- 
discovered rapture. When not actually in his company, 
nothing afforded Angela such delight as scrawling—that 
bandaged arm of hers— those wonderful, feverish, impulsive 
little notes upon which lovers devote so much of time and 
of passion. 

On their showing as an engaged couple, no two could 
have been better suited. Theirs the task to solve the riddle 
of each other’s thoughts and desires. Theirs the joy of 
transforming the solutions into understanding. 

“What do you want most from me?” she asked. 

He answered, “‘The endless surprise of you.” 

And that was true. They were splendidly happy. His 
unswerving reticence in asking for or expecting the least 
bit more than she gave was a terrific incentive to the act of 
giving. Her whole-hearted enthusiasm ift their partner- 
ship made her the loveliest companion imaginable. Mar- 
riage on such a foundation was bound to succeed. Yet 
there is in marriage an element of caprice that conspires to 
defeat its own ambitions. It is very easy to be careless 
over certainties—-to take too mtch for granted or to grant 
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toolittle. Most people whosearch their 
experience will agree that their greatest 
happiness found its origin in love. 
What a pity then we should not be 
more generous with the love we give 
and to the love we receive. 

With some, the mere merging of two 
personalities into a hypothetical one 
reacts in the direction of asserting a 
most unwelcome individuality. For 
chivalry’s sake, there being no statis- 
tics at hand, it would be gracious to 
say that men are more severely to blame 
than women for the high 
percentage of matrimo- 
nial failures. This froma 
variety of causes. Men 
are apt to be frightfully 
shy in dealing with es- 
tablished subjects of their 
ardor. They become in- 
articulate and blank. 
They forget the lan- 
guage—not the language 
of love, for that is a silent 
figure of speech whose 
grammar is composed of 
sightand touch; butany 
language. Of all gifts, 
eloquence—thatis, agree- 
able eloquence—is the 
first to perish before the 
ordeal of marriage. 
There is another kind 
that flourishes with un- 
happy results. Men’s 
thoughts will sometimes 
wander into the regions 
of change, even as their 
feet stray along better, 
untrodden byways. This, 
we are told, is the nature 
of man, who, being a 
hunter, is not satisfied with the continued contemplation 
of a single trophy. But in the quest for individuality, in 
that desire to express the personal element in spheres 
remote from the interests of the home, woman leaves man 
right down the course. A man is sometimes prepared to 
share his successes with a woman, but a woman will share 
her successes with nobody but herself. She regards them 
as part of her real estate, perishable at her death and in- 
heritable by no one. 

It was the pursuit of individuality that transformed 
Angela from a loving wife to rather a strange woman about 
a man’s house. Abundant proof had been forthcoming of 
her power to achieve success. She had succeeded at tennis, 
as a lover and asa wife. It was in natural sequence after a 
few years of married life that she should turn attention to 
the acquisition of fresh laurels. 

In these postwar days, what used to be called the wom- 
an’s movement is not much in evidence. The world has 
become common-sensical, realizing that the woman’s 
movement and the man’s movement amount to very much 
the same thing. Since possession is nine points of a yawn, 
it is clear that the vote and female representation in the 
House of Commons have robbed politics of its charm. 

The sex as a whole can now contemplate the railings in 
Downing Street and Parliament Square without itching to 
chain themselves thereunto and swallow the key of the 
padlock. Time had closed these avenues for individuality 
to Angela. 

But there were others equally gripping. Committees of 
various kinds—sports committees, committees for works 
of public welfare, heaps of committees, endless numbers of 
them, inspired by praiseworthy objects; senates for ladies 
of restless energy. 

There were social extravagances in which to indulge, and 


I Feet It. I—— Is There?" 


-places where one could meet some of the most enlightened 


and abominable people of the age; who talked about any- 
thing and everything with complete lack of restraint. 
There was the new art to keep pace with— miles and miles 
of mysterious canvases to confront. To find an original 
solution for some of these plastic perplexities was in itself 
grounds upon which to build a reputation. And the new 
forms and formlessnesses of literature that Harvey hated 
80, simply because he could not and would not be persuaded 
that true form “is and always was chaos.” 

Angela said, “We mustn’t be too adoring, darling, or we 
shall end by being sick of each other.” 

Forthwith she carried her individuality into a wider 
sphere, where it was enormously appreciated. Of course it 
took up a great deal of time; and when Angela was at 
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home, which was seldom, she was usually busy making 
arrangements for going somewhere else, 

It would be unjust to accuse her of neglecting her home, 
which was always well run and orderly. There was no 
reason why it should have been otherwise. Any woman of 
average intelligence and good servants can run a house in 
about half an hour a day. It’s all rubbish to declare that 
she must be pottering round from dawn to dark with a 
duster in one hand and a needle in the other. The woman 
who does that is a bad manager and a shocking companion. 
Too much domesticity drives a man forth to sample some- 
one else’s variety quicker than anything else. Man flies 
before the broom, and a recital of the sins and omissions of 
his servants comes to his ears like a foretaste of purgatory. 

Angela did not neglect her home, but she neglected her 
husband shockingly. She fell into the trap of believing 
that a man is perfectly well pleased if his meals are fit to 
eat. She ignored the fact that his failure to complain or 
demand a different state of affairs argued disappointment 
rather than satisfaction. In the period when Harvey was 
her especial study she had taught herself the precise na- 
ture, bent and travel of his mind. She knew him to a hair. 
But now she was forgetting all about him. He had become 
to her just a man—as she had become to him something 
less than a woman. 

It was not that she had ceased to care for him; she liked 
him better than any man she had known or could imagine; 
but the idea of having a husband, or a husband having a 
restraining or proprietary interest in her had ceased to 
have any significance. He was there, so why worry? It 
was nice to know he was about the house. He was amus- 
ing, considerate and most attentive. No husband could be 
nicer. Sometimes she regretted having to leave him so 
much to himself; but in this she was comforted by the re- 
flection that he had plenty of friends, the wireless and that 
case of pipes— Monday to Sunday—she had given him for 
his last birthday. There was nothing with which to re- 
proach herself. 

The evenings they used to spend together in the past, 
talking, lazing and sometimes behaving foolishly and 
fondly, had gone to limbo. Very jolly, those evenings; and 
oftea, when bored by this or that, she quite missed them. 


But one had to be sensible and realize that the loss was 
inevitable. One had to make sacrifices to capture the 
mood, to live up to the moment, to scratch one’s mark on 
the tables of the time in which one lived. 

It came to this—one couldn’t have everything. Consid- 
ering the fact that she had only been at it, whatever it 
was—no, that is unkind, for some of the committees she 
attended did most useful work—for so short a time, she 
had made notable progress. 

As a talker, she excelled. In committee, she was ac- 
cepted as formidable. As an organizer, she was without 
equal. In debate, she could get very angry and feeling, 
thus producing capital results. In this flippant age, anger, 
as opposed to irritability, is so rare that it made her quite 
a reputation. The cause of her success being revealed, she 
adopted anger as a pose; and since a pose, as everybody 
will agree, is the germ of a habit, anger, after prolonged 
adoption, became as much a part of her new self as loving 
had been a part of her old. 

Permanent ire knotted her brows, clouding her cheeks 
with patches of protesting crimson. Such phrases as 
“People astound me ——" ‘The intolerable silliness 
of ——”’ “It is beyond belief that ———-”’ were constant to 
her lips, 

When first Angela jettisoned her old life and launched 
the new, Harvey made some show of interest. In this he 
was swiftly discouraged. 

“‘How’s the committee?” he asked. ‘Going strong? 
Terrible blight, I always think—committees! When we 
have a directors’ meeting I have to prop my eyes open with 
nibs.” 

Angela seemed to have lost her sense of humor. Twit a 
woman about her interests and away goes her humor like a 
rocket. The same applies to men. 

“Don’t be such a fool, Harvey.” 

“No, but seriously. Any one of youalone could get heaps 
more done than a lot of you together. The collective- 
opinion idea is most awful bunk.” 

“T hate that word,” said Angela. “‘ Need you use it?” 

Harvey flicked his fingers. 

“It’s gone— banished from my future vocabulary. Exit 
‘bunk.’” 


Usually she had a laugh for his buffooneries, but there 
was not a smile, 

She shut her eyes tight, played a recurrent octave on 
her brow with a thumb and little finger and asked, “is 
that the aspirins over there?” 

“They is,” he replied, and fetched them; she took a 
couple. 

“Headache?” he inquired rather obviously, 

“I've been fairly busy.” There was reproach in the 
inflection. 

“Yes, ’course. They kept you late too. What was it all 
about, darling?” 

“T ought to be perfectly quiet for twenty minutes-—if 
you don’t mind. I’m sure it wouldn't interest you besides; 
those things don’t. Especially organization.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Really, I wouldn’t bother your head, old boy. Do 
smoke or something.” 

“Very well.” 

Ignoring the fact that it was a Tuesday, Harvey filled 
the Wednesday pipe and litit. Men havenosystem. Give 
them a face towel and they use it to polish their boots. 
They do not appreciate organization. They put cigarette 
ash in soap dishes and disarrange loose covers. 

Harvey sucked gloomily at Wednesday until it went out. 

“At the moment,” he reflected, ‘‘I don’t seem to be pro- 
ducing a very high rate of interest. Wonder what one does 
about it.” 

Viewed through the thin haze of tobacco smoke, Angela 
seemed remote and out of focus. His thoughts strayed on. 

“Seems awfully silly that we haven't any kids. If we 
had, now’d be the time to hop upstairs and wake ‘em up. 
My word, shouldn’t I catch it, though, if I did that! 
Angela—as a mother! What a whaler she'd be!” 

He enjoyed himself down that street of fancy -—amused 
himself inventing outlandish names for children of which 
there was no promise. Lysander the boy, and the girl 
Opopanax. 

From Angela came a keen-edged inquiry. 

“You're laughing. What at—me?”’ 

“No, Angel; I was laughing at Lysander and Opop- 
anax,”’ (Continued on Page 118) 
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The Americanization of Belleau 
Wood = By Isaac F. Marcosson 


P IN the val- 
ley of the 
Clignon, 


forty-five miles to 


November 14,1925 


America had lav- 
ishly offered him— 
all these were 
assembled in sup- 
port and reserve. I 





the north of Paris, 
the Stare and 
Stripes float day 
and night over @ 
wooded terrain leas 
than two hundred 
acres in area. 
Stark, gaunt, shell- 
swept trunks min- 
gie with the living 
green of sturdy 
oak, birch ard pine. 
Shaliow trenches 
stretch from east 
to west. Machine- 
gun emplacements 
pockmark the 
ground, Here and 
there rusty hel- 
mots, bayonets and 
rifle barrela strew 
the earth. A cool, 
mysterious peace 
broods over the sec- 
tion. The silent, 
shadowy forest 
corridors are like 
verdant aisles ia a 
stately cathedral 
reared by Nature. 
And it is a holy 
place. 

This apot is Bel- 
leau Wood. To 
most Americane it 
is simply the scene 
of one of the his- 
tone engagements 
in the Worid War 
which marked our 
entry as fighting 
factors in the conflict. Some also know that the victory 
here heartened the French in their darkest hour and liter- 
ally turned the tide of the stupendous struggle. 

But Belleau Wood, with its memories and its silence, 
means infinitely more. It is the only spot in France which, 
to paraphrase Rupert Brooke, is forever America. Al- 
though we sprinkled that battle-torn soil with our blood all 
the way from St.-Mihiel and the Argenne down to the 
banks of the Marne, this is the sole sanctuary of our valor 
that actually belongs to us. 


A Shrine of Courage and Sacrifice 


bt abe Beileau Wood it is different. This ever-green 
battle abbey, where the Marines held the voad to Paris 
and }roke the spearhead of the last German drive at im- 
mense coat, is today the property of the Belleau Wood 
Memorial Association 

Thanks to the efforts of that association the Wood has 
become a ahrine for reverent pilgrims. It is our Valhalla 
overseas, endowed with every tradition that courage and 
sacrifice can bestow. 

Senator George Wharton Pepper, of Pennsylvania, de- 
tivered a memorable address in behalf of the Belleau Wood 
Memorial Association at the Academy of Music in Phila- 
delphia, April 9, 1922. He described the collision between 
long previously generated forces of democracy in the 


Chateau:Thierry — Betteau Wood 


West with the pretended German military supermen at 
little Belleau in these striking passages of his address: 

“The army of democracy included many American 
divisions. Each of them is known to us as well by its 
official number as by the descriptive name which we have 
attached to it in pride and affection. As the boys from 
home went eastward they thought nothing of Belleau or 
St.-Mihiel or of the Argonne. Theirs was the spirit of the 
knight-errant faring forth on a great adventure. Indeed, at 
that time there was nothing in Belleau or in these other 
places to compel their attention. Yet the region of the 
Meuse-Argonne, St.-Mihiel and little Belleau, sleeping on 
both sides of the tiny Clignon, was destined, by the shock 
of opposing forces, to be awakened suddenly to a glorious 
immortality. 

“It is often so in life. 

“A man’ comes suddenly upon a time and a place. He 
discovers that without warning he has reached the hour 
and the spot which are to witness the critical decision of 
his career. When, pausing there, he makes that decision, 
the whole past of his life is behind him. 

“It was so with the boys in the American divisions, al- 
though they knew it not. Behind each boy was the whole 
past of his life. His ancestors, his father, his mother, his 
home, his childhood, the influences under which he had 
grown up, the free institutions which had sheltered his life, 
the use that he had made of the opportunities which 


make no distinc- 
tion between the 
several divisions. 
I do not attempt to 
appraise the values 
of individual units, 
or to compare or 
contrast the signif- 
icance of the vari- 
ous battles in 
which the boys 
took part. It is 
scarcely worth 
while to add that I 
am making no 
claim for America. 
If it were a matter 
of laying claim to 
honor and credit, 
an American could 
make it only on 
behalf of our com- 
radesiniarms. The 
simple fact is that 
our sky, and theirs, 
was studded with 
stars and that each 
star had its indi- 
vidual glory.” 


Hell Wood 


T THIS time of 
Armistice _re- 
membrance, when 
the heart of the 
Allied world turns 
again to that day 
of days when peace 
laid its benediction 
upon those long years of agony and slaughter, it is fitting 
perhaps that the story of the conversion of Belleau Wood 
into a permanent memoria! to those who fell there should 
be told. Not only have we purchased the property out- 
right, but we are restoring the trenches and machine-gun 
nests so that henceforth the visitor may visualize, as well 
as appraise, the price that the Second Division, com- 
prising the Fifth and Sixth Marines and the Ninth and 
Twenty-third United States Infantry, with the Sixth 
Machine Gun Battalion, had to pay for glory during those 
desperate June weeks of 1918. 

Any consideration of Belleau-Wood inspires an obvious 
thought in passing that is not without moral or timeliness. 
It relates to the aftermath of war. There are always two 
balance sheets when the fighting is over. The fiscal side is 
invariably as destructive of illusion as war itself is of repu- 
tations. Peace, even among allies, has its recriminations no 
less bitter than those of war. 

Happily there is also that other side upon which there 
can be no debate and for which there are no terms. It is 
the obligation to the dead who paid with their lives. Here 
France and America, whatever their postwar differences, 
have been a unit, nowhere to such whole-hearted extent as 
in the codperation that made the Belleau Wood project 
possible. Its dedication was an inspiring international 
event. Marshal Foch attended, and in his speech he re- 
ferred to that sanguinary area as “the cradle of victory.” 
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The Road That Leads to the Fiag 


Clearly to comprehend the significance which attaches 
to our acquisition of Belleau Wood and to understand a 
description of it as it looks today, it is necessary to make 
a swift résumé of the imperishable chapter of gallantry 
written there. In French the words bois de belleau mean 
“‘wood of beautiful water.” But the Marines who fought 
there will always know the region as “hell wood.” 

Up to the beginning of June, 1918, American troops 
saw little active service. Most of the units had been 
deployed in calm sectors. Our closest contact with 
fighting was in the capture of Cantigny on May twenty- 
eighth. The operation there was in close association with 
the French and, in the light of subsequent events, rela- 
tively unimportant. It remained for Belleau Wood to 
give us our baptism of blood. 

If you are at all familiar with the conduct of the war 
you know that in 1918 the Germans concentrated on a 
series of major operations—they were termed the “‘ peace 
offensive”’—which they firmly believed would be decisive. 
Into them they threw their crack units as well as the bulk of 
their reserves. There was a reason. Although victorious 
on the firing line, they faced reverse on the home front due 
to the pinch of hunger and economic collapse. It was now 
or never. The human rampart builded out of the opposi- 
tion of the Americans made it a case of never. 


American Troops on Their Own 


HE first great German offensive which began in March 

smashed the Fifth British Army and was only halted 
outside Amiens. The second—Lys—overran Armentiéres. 
The third, and the one which directly concerns us, was the 
tremendous advance west of Rheims which crossed the 
Chemin des Dames, captured Soissons, and brought the 
enemy sweeping down) the Marne valley to Chateau- 
Thierry, which, for all practical purposes, was the bridge- 
head for Paris. Once through this gap the capital was at 
the mercy of the invader. 

Thirty German divisions had been hurled against seven 
French and British divisions on a forty-mile front. The in- 
evitable happened. Exhausted after weeks of incessant 
fighting, the French were compelled to fall back. For six 
days they had retreated disheartened and disorganized. 


Human endurance could stand no more. It was in this 
critical hour that the French high command decided 
to call on the Americans. 

The Fourth Brigade of the Second Division, com- 
posed of the Fifth and Sixth regiments of Marines and 
the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion in command of Brig- 
adier General James G. Harbord, had occupied a quiet 
sector on the Verdun front until the middle of May, 
when it was brought down to an area nearer Paris for 
open warfare training. After the Germans took Chateau- 
Thierry and Vaux, the whole Second American Division 
was flung across their path to halt the rush toward Paris. 

There is no need of going into the detailed operations 
of the division save those that relate to Belleau Wood, 





lost in establishing contact. I emphasize this point to make 
it clear that when the Marines went into action they had 
been traveling for a day and a night, had been without hot 
food, and likewise lacked tanks, gas shells and flame 
projectors. 

The French wanted to run the show, but General Har- 
bord asked to be let alone. He said, ‘ Let us fight in our 
way and we will stop them.”” He won out and was given a 
free hand. Thus it came about that Belleau Wood was the 
first engagement in the war in which our troops went on 
their own. 

So desperate was the crisis that the orders received by 
the commander of the Second American Division from the 
commander of the Sixth French Army read as follows: 

“Do not retire one step. Retake every inch of ground 
lost. Attempt to push back the enemy and choose every 
opportunity to kill him. Continue to install yourselves 
everywhere and without delay by digging into the earth 
in the positions actually held.” 


When the Marines Met the Germans 


HE Marines did not need this injunction. They knew 
that it was up to them to stop the Germans and they 
did it. They went into Belleau Wood across a wheat field 














Belleau Wood as it Appears Today. A Typicat 
Spot That the Marines Had to Take 


which was the key to the immediate situation. 
In their plunge to the south the Germans oc- 
cupied the little towns of Belleau, Torcy and 
Bussaires, which lie to the north and the north- 
west of the Wood. They now penetrated and 
occupied the forest. 

Here they dug three lines of trenches—the 
first was at the southern end—and installed 
scores of machine-gun nests. Lines of barbed . 
wire and sharpshooter holes completed what ae 
was a strong natural defense due to the thick 
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underbrush and heavy trees. Garrisoned with 
infantry and alive with machine gunners, it 
was too strony a fortress to be allowed to remain 
in enemy hands. The Wood had to be cleared, and the task 
fell to the Marines, who, on June second, comprised the 
only American unit that had arrived on the scene. 

The Marines Brigade had received orders to move barely 
forty-eight hours before, and the journey to Lucy-le-Bocage, 
the hamlet that lies to the south of Belleau Wood, had been 
made in motortrucks. Owing to the failure of the French 
to synchronize the orders for the mobilization of the various 
units, there was much confusion. Companies became sepa- 
rated, supply trains were misdirected, and much time and, 
what was more important, much energy and sleep were 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
Marines Raising the Stare and Stripes Over Belleau Weed 


swept by a withering fire. Once inside those dim confines 
they stayed. From June second until the last German was 
routed out of the forest on June twenty-fifth, Belleau Wood 
was the scene of what was probably the bitterest hand-to- 
hand fighting in the war. Those silent aisles of oak, birch 
and pine witnessed deeds of individual heroism that in 
other conflicts would have stood out as epic feats. At Bel 

leau Wood they were merely part of the day's work. When 
you see that densely grown ground today, with its shell- 
torn trees and points of natural advantage, you realize 

(Continued on Page 209) 
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The U. 5. Cemetery as Seen From the Wood 






in the club lounge eating chocolate marsh- 
meller fudge,” eaid Madeline Vancastle to 
her chum, Derothy Arden. “I've been out since 
"leven o'clock. Why don't you walk, like me?” 

“Tell that to somebody what don’t know you,” retorted 
Dorothy. “You mighta been out since ‘leven, but you 
ain't been walking. If you had one of them taximeters 
strapped on your ankle, I betcha it wouldn’t register 
more’n thirty cents right now, as high as the rates is. 
Whatcha been doing, I suppose, is standing on a corner 
telling some outta work actor how many curtain calls you 
took in Schenectady last week.” 

“Listen, dearie,” said Madeline, “if you'd get out in the 
sunshine once in a while an’ look at the tall buildings an’ 
other beauties of Nature you wouldn't be so hard to get 
along with.” 

“*Ha-ha,” laughed Dot. “The pot calling the kettle off 
color aip’t near as much of a joke as you making slighting 
remarks about my disposition. If I wasn’t so sweet- 
tempered you'd lose the only girl friend you've got left.” 

“I knew when you et that Welsh rarebit after the suow 
last night you was gonna have a grouch on today. Guess 
who I seen a little while ago.” 

“T got as much chance of guessing who you run into on 
Broadway as Volstead has of being ast to address a bar- 
tenders’ reunion. Whatcha think I am, a vaudeville agent's 
teiephone directory or something?” 

“Peach Melba, on top of Welsh rarebit,” sarcastically 
remarked Madeline, “has caused you to forget your man- 
ners, so I won't get sore at your snippishness, Gladys 
Foater is who I run into.” 

“Her name don’t recall no headlines to me. What's she 
done—divorced a multi or married a marquis?’’ 

“Neither. She's a girl with ideals.” 

“Can't ashe find no specialist to cure "em? They say 
nothing ain't hopeless these days.” 

“Tdeals ain't no disease, Dot. It’s an imaginary picture 
what you painta in your own mind an’ puts on a easel where 
you can see it ajl the time. Whenever you wants an excuse 
for not doing a certain thing, you just compares it with 
your ideai, decides it ain’t up to standard, an’ don’t do it.” 

“Can you beat that?” asked Dorothy. “I’ve had ‘em 
for years an’ didn’t know it. When I was living at home an’ 
helped ma with the housework I had ideals of a dishwash- 
ing machine an’ a vacuum cleaner long before anybody 
else ever invented 'em.” 


Ni WONDER you're getting fat, sitting here 
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LADYS HAD ID 


By Sidney F. Lazarus 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


“T’m afraid your mind is too material to grasp my 
meaning,” said Madeline. “Ideals ain’t got nothing to do 
with housework or money.” 

“Say,” sneered Dorothy, “your thoughts may not be 
material, but your hands is. I never seen your brain soar- 
ing so high that it kept you from reaching for your two 
cents change when you bought an evening paper. Besides, 


- highbrow stuff never give me no thrills. Simple pleasures, 


like ordering roast beef an’ finding that what the waiter 
brought wasn’t either raw or entirely cremated, satisfies 
me,” 

“If a piece of medium-done beef is the ideal you've 
stuck on your pedestal, then you won’t understand what 
I was gonna tell you about Gladys Foster.” 

“To listen to you talk,” said Dot, “somebody’d think 
you was the leading spirit in one of them little-theater 
movements what only produces plays that nobody don’t 
know what it’s all about except the author—an’ he ain’t 
sure. Has this Gladys Foster been operated on, or is her 
ideals still hurting her digestion, or whatever they inter- 
feres with?” 

“If you'd listen an’ not ast so many fool questions you'd 
find out quicker. Me an’ Gladys once lived at the same 
theatrical boarding house on Forty-sixth Street. That was 
when we was just starting out in the profession. Our rea- 
sons for having come to New York was the same. Both of 
us believed what our home-town reporters had wrote 
about our talents, so we came to the big city to show Ethel 
Barrymore an’ Jane Cowl how little they knew about 
acting. Mean’ Gladys should ought to have been made to 
buy comnutation tickets, we rode in the producers’ eleva- 
tors somuch. We was promised more jobs than we could 
fill, an’ wasn’t given enough to buy chewing gum with.” 

“You ain’t taking me through no new country,” said 
Dorothy. “I could act as guide an’ holler the sights 
through the megaphone myself.” 

“Well,” continued Madeline, “every night after me an’ 
her had tried to satisfy our appetites on what the landlady 
had jokingly announced as dinner, we'd go to one of our 
hall bedrooms an’ play a game called ‘I betcha the office 
boys was sassier to me than they was to you.’ All the other 
people in the house was playing the same game, too, 
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except Alexander Stevens. He was a young chap, 
so skinny he mustta been awful thankful he 
hadn’t been born in George Washington’s time 
when they wore knee pants. No wonder he was 
thin, the way he acted at the dinner table. When 
the bell rung the rest of us would rush in an’ grab the piece 
of meat we had took a fancy to, even before we set down. 
Alex wasn’t good at the ancient art of spearing; he mustta 
been afraid he’d jam a fork in somebody’s hand or some- 
thing, so he waited till the contest was over an’ took what 
was left. The only thing he ever drew was fat or gristle.”’ 

“Then he wasn’t no actor?” asked Dorothy. 

“He was a author, dearie, in the bud. Some practical 
joker had also told him the old wheeze about New York’s 
welcoming genius with open arms, but when he got here he 
found a long line ahead of him. New York welcomes you 
all right, but it don’t invite you to no waffle breakfast the 
next morning. Alex was writing a lotta gems which didn’t 
seem to be appreciated like he expected they would, so he 
had to make his living scribbling short newspaper items, 
for filling-in purposes.” 

“If he wasn’t making money, how did you come to know 
he was alive?” asked Dorothy. ‘ You don’t waste time on 
nobody what can’t come through when you say ‘Gimme.’”’ 

“TI was good-looking then, just like I am now, only I 
didn’t have the experience an’ wasted a lotta time letting 
people look at me an’ talk to me when they couldn’t do me 
no good. Besides, you never can tell about feillers like 
Alex, dearie; sometimes they grow to be editors an’ can 
put your picture in the paper every week if they want to. 
Well, one day on the street I run into a cornet player I had 
been made acquainted with at a dance somewhere an’ he 
ast me was I working.” 

“An’ you told him no, but you had several good pros- 
pects,” said Dorothy. 

“You should ought to be a mind reader, dearie, ’cause 
them was my exact words. Well, he said a feller what was 
rehearsing a tab show needed girls an’ for me to go to 
Ryan's Hall if I was interested. I didn’t care any more 
about landing the job than a politician cares about news- 
paper write-ups, so I beat it to Sixth Avenue as fast as my 
legs would carry me.” 

“Ryan’s Hall,” mused Dorothy. “If that old shack 
couldn’t bring a star-gazing girl down to asphalt, nothing 
could.” 

“Even to get inside a rehearsal hall was like passing the 
gates of heaven to me then. When I opened the door the 
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feller what was staging the dances looked at me an’ pointed 
to some chairs over against the wall. I sat down an’ the 
bird forgot about me for nearly an hour. I was awful 
scared an’ nervous at first, but after I seen how awkward 
them other girls was my confidence came back. I wasn’t 
no Pavlowa or nothing like that, but if I’d been as hard to 
learn as them girls was, I’d a had my school-teacher ar- 
rested for obtaining money under false pretenses.” 

“‘ Modesty,” observed Dorothy, “wasn’t never your most 
outstanding fault.” 

“An’, dearie, I ain’t never seen you billed as no shrink- 
ing violet neither. Besides, if a person don’t think well of 
themselves, nobody else is gonna. Well, after a while the 
feller in charge came over an’ ast me did I want a job. I 
told him I did, if real money went with it, as I could get all 
the free exercise I needed without leaving home.” 

““*We pay forty dollars a week,’ says he. ‘What experi- 
ence has you had?’ 

““*Was out with a tab show all last season,’ I fibbed. 

““*What show?’ he asts. 

““*Oh, one out West,’ says I. ‘You wouldn’t know noth- 
ing about it if I told you the name, ‘cause it never came 
East.’ 

“*Can you dance?’ he asts. 

“*T been watching the girls you has engaged do their 
stuff,’ says I, ‘an’ if you're satisfied with them, you’re 
gonna pin a medal on me.’ 

“*Can you sing?’ he asts. 

“**Well, I never had no offers from Grand Opera,’ says 
I, ‘but I can put a song over, an’ what do you expect for 
forty dollars?’ 

*** Be here at ten in the morning an’ bring your rehearsal 
clothes with you,’ says he. An’, Dot, that was the sweetest- 
sounding speech my head phones ever listened in on, be- 
fore or after.” 

“Then you ain’t never heard a Pittsburgh millionaire 
say ‘Will you marry me?’” said Dot. ‘Excuse the inter- 
ruption; go right ahead with your story.” 

“Well, when I got back to the corned-beef-an’-cabbage 
odors an’ told Gladys an’ Alex about me having landed a 
job, they was both as happy over it as I was. Alex had sold 
one of his brain children that day for five dollars, so he give 
a celebration—blew me an’ Gladys to a bus ride an’ ice- 
cream sodas. Gladys didn’t seem jealous of my success or 
nothing, so I told her I'd try and find out if there was a 
acting part in the tab for her, she not singing none an’ 
dancing less.” 

“Oh, I see,”’ chimed in Dorothy. ‘This Foster girl had 
ambitions to do Juliettes an’ Desdemonias. I guess she 
thought her head was shaped just like Sarah Bernhardt’s.”’ 

“Didn't I tell you she had ideals? 

Whatcha think they was, juggling or 
trapeze work?” 
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“‘*What Can She Do?’ Asts He. ‘Act,’ Says I. 


“T’ve heard of women what wished for a ideal man,” 
said Dorothy, “‘so you can’t never tell how foolish some 
of ’em is.” 

“Well,” continued Madeline, “the next day I went 
through the dance routines with the other girls, an’ I 
guess I done all right, ’cause the feller didn’t tell me not to 
come back. By the second day I had got up nerve enough 
to ast the producer couldn’t he use my little girl friend.” 

“*What can she do?’ asts he. 

** Act,’ says I. ‘Regular acting, like “Harm ore hair 
on yon fair maiden’s golden head an’ I’ll knock you for 
a goal. re) 

“**Oh,’ says he, ‘Shakspere stuff. No, we ain't got noth- 
ing like that in this opera, but I can use a girl what can 
play a dairymaid.’ 

“*This little friend of mine,’ says I, ‘is so good as a 
dairymaid the bulls come right down off the billboards an’ 
lick her hand.’ 

“** Bring her along tomorrow,’ says he. ‘If she iooks like 
a million dollars an’ is a real actress, I'll give her forty 
a week.’ 

*** Ain’t you the nicest man?’ says I, straightening his 
necktie. ‘My girl friend will be here in the morning with 
hay in her tresses, if there’s a feed store within ten blocks 
of where we live.’”’ 

“Why was you so anxious to get her in the show?” 
asked Dorothy. 

“Two of us rooming together on the road could live 
cheaper than one, an’ I didn’t like none of the other girls 
in the troupe; they was too fresh.” 

““Who was too fresh?’’ asked Dot. 

“The other girls. Why?” 

“I just wanted to be sure an’ not do nobody any injus- 
tice,” said Dot. “Gee, that musta been a rough bunch.” 

“Well,” continued Madeline, “when I piloted Gladys 
into that rehearsal room the next morning her ideals come 
right up in her throat. On one side of us was a jazz band, 
an’ on the other a quarreling couple learning a two act with 
personal remarks. The walls was so thin when the jazz 
band was tooting we had to get close to our piano to know 
what tune we was singing. The feller what was staging 
our show had took off his coat, collar an’ shirt so his lan- 
guage would be free an’ unhampered, an’ the girls, on ac- 
count of the weather being hot, wasn’t muffled up in no fur 
coats or nothing. Gladys gave the scene the once-over an’ 
then moaned, ‘I can’t! Oh, I can’t!’ 

“** Don’t lose your nerve, dearie,’ says I. ‘This guy don’t 
know nothing about acting. He'll never get wise to how 
bad your work is unless you tell him yourself.’ 

“*T’m not scared,’ says Gladys. ‘It’s the atmosphere.’ 


“*Tt is awful hot in here,’ says I. ‘Come on over near 
the winder; maybe there’s some air coming in.’ 

““*Why didn’t you tell me?’ asts she, ‘I never imagined 
it would be like this.’ 

“*Don’t let on you're impressed,’ says I. ‘The largeness 
of this production has perhaps took your breath away, but 
you'll get used to it after a while. These people is real 
troupers, an’ by tomorrow they'll all be calling you by your 
first name an’ everything. Perk up; here comes the di- 
rector. If he asts you what experience has you had, tell 
him two seasons of stock in Oshkosh. So long. An’ good 
luck. I gotta climb into my rompers now.’ 

“Well, she mustta bluffed it out all right, ‘cause when I 
come out from behind the screen in my lavender-checked 
bloomers, Gladys had a script in her hand an’ was learning 
how a dairymaid repulses a wicked city feller with a black 
mustache an’ patent-leather boots.” 

“With her nose turned up all the time,’’ said Dot. 
“T don’t guess the other girls invited her to no week-end 
parties at their villas, did they?” 

“They didn't get the chance even if they'd wanted to,” 
answered Madeline. ‘“‘About the third day after she 
joined the troupe we begin rehearsing a song called The 
Old Swimming Hole, an’ that’s where Gladys threw up 
both hands an’ sunk outa sight. The way the feller ex- 
plained the number to us, Gladys was to sit on a jog an’ 
recite the verse, just like it was a story, an’ then we was to 
pick up the chorus an’ go into our dance. 

“*What kind of costume do I wear?’ asts Gladys. 

**T wouldn’t call it a costume,’ answers the director, 
“cause there isn’t that much of it. It’s a one-piece bathing 
suit, young lady, an’ the girl that wore it last season was 
smaller than you, so you won't have to iron out no wrin- 
kles.’ 

“*But, Mr. Stone,’ says Gladys, ‘dairymaids are shy an’ 
modest; they wouldn't wear nothing like that.’ 

“* You should tell me what a country girl wears in one of 
my companies!’ snaps Stone. ‘Go ahead an’ learn the 
song; rehearsal rooms cost money.’ 

“*I’d rather not wear a bathing suit,’ says Gladys. 
‘Couldn't I have on a gingham dress an’ not go in swim- 
ming?’ 

“*Men den’t buy tickets to see bungaiow aprons,’ 
snapped Stone. ‘An’ besides, this suit is almost new, an’ 
I got enough expense without extra costumes.’ 

“*T understood this was a dramatic part when I took 
it,’ begins Gladys. 

“*An’ I thought you knew the show business when I 
give it to you,’ says Stone. ‘You wear what I tell you 
or you get out!’ 

(Continued on Page 236) 


‘Regular Acting, Like “‘Harm One Hair on Yon Fair Maiden's Gotden Head an’ I'lt Knock You for a Goat''*"’ 
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The Great American Scandal 
Turning Back the Crime Tide—By Richard Washburn Child 


SFORE you are through re- 
B ventne the crime situation in 

the United States I hope you 
will tell usthe remedy.’ Many have 
written me stating, in substance, this 
desire. 

Others have written saying, in 
substance: “You have presented 
the fact of America’s criminal’s par- 
adise, but itis to be 
hoped that you will 
dig deeper and 
show the funda- 
mental causes of 
crime and hew we 
can prevent crimi- 
nality by birth con- 
irol and eugenics, 
by spiritucl teach- 
ing and love, by 


removing poverty 
or overcrowding in 
cities, by taking 


steps to discover in 
each individual 
child any abnormal! 
or criminal tendency and attempting to root 

out the seeds of crime rather than the bloom- 

ing plants.” 

Unfortunately, the answer to the first sug- 
geation is that there is no one panacea to cure 
our scandalous crime record and lawlessness. 

Unfortunetely, the answer to the second 
suggestion is that though noone can deny that 
creating perfection in mankind and an ideal 
social and economic environment for mankind 
te live in is so desirable that we are all at work 
on that almost interminable job, when the 
house js on fire only the fool goes away mumbling, “If we use 
the hose we sha!! forget the great and learned and more im- 
portant subject of fire prevention. In case of fire it is not 
water we need; it is deep study into the nature of fire. Let 
us allow all our fire-fighting machinery to become anti- 
quated and let it stay in the barn. Let us take counsel with 
one another as to what causes fire and what sympathy we 
can find with these flames. Let us drink deep at the springs 
of historical and learned research, let us realize that fire is 
not wicked but merely stupid or abnormal. Let us not 
alarm the neighbors, Pray keep this fire dark. And above 
all, let us not engage in hasty action.” 

The truth is that the doctor who, coming to the bedside 
of our inefficiency of authority and law enforcement, ex- 
peets to cure by prescribing one pill is doomed to failure. 
But perhaps equally useless is the physician who turns 
aadly away and says, “ This is my suggestion. Such things 
would not happen if we could only eliminate sin, folly, vice, 
imperfection and unhappiness from the world of man.” 


The One and Only Cure for Crime 


F ANYONE doubts the end to which this survey of crime 

leads, that doubt can be cleared in a single sentence as 
follows: 

The only cure ready to hand for lawbreaking and the 
tumbling down of authority and the degeneration of a 
sense of personal responsibility is law enforcement. 

The idea thet law enforcement means brutality, or that 
law enforcement precludes or prejudices the attempts of 
intelligent or learned or good persons to bring about a 
world in which law enforcement and even law may finally 
become superfluous, is a ridiculous idea. 

As one judge writes me, ‘There is something grotesque 
about those who try to muddy the water of clear thinking 
by saying that punishment has not eradicated all crime 
and that to eradicate crime we should go tc fundamentals 
and make the werld over. What is. their purpose? To 
abandon the idea of punishment as a means to deter those 
who are tempted to become criminals? If such is the case 
you are quite right in saying that they should also propose 
to abandon law, since law which has no enforcement is 
utterly idle. But if we assume that we are to keep law and 
consequently law enforcement, is it the idea of these gen- 
tlemen who see horizons but not the ground under their 
feet that it is their duty to weaken and emasculate punish- 
ment? Is it necessary to abandon punishment so that that 
social, economic or eugenic or medical or psychopatholog- 
ical investigation may go on? Certainly not. And you will 
find those who try to make out that it is necessary are 
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merely using science and research as a kind of wool to pull 
over the eyes of citizens whom they hope to lead away 
from law, order, authority and law enforcement.” 

The next group which attacks or undermines law enforce- 
ment has in it those who try to center the whole effort of 
law and law enforcement and the penal system upon the 
cure of the criminal. No sensible person can stand against 
any attempt to treat individually and to cure the criminal, 
but it is a light-headed idea that laws were written and law 
enforcement and penal systems are being maintained solely 
as a clinic and hospital system. No one objects to clinical 
and hospital methods, provided they do not lead us into 
the idea that laws, police courts and prisons are dedicated 
solely to the crimina!’s welfare. The experimenting scien- 
tist should have every right and every encouragement to 
help us in restoring the law-abiding personality, if possible, 
to every criminal; but the influence of the scientist is sinis- 
ter if he, instead of saying that any really demonstrable 
discovery of abnormality is a reason for quicker and surer 
machinery of justice, says that it is a reason for more dila- 
tory and more vacillating justice. The scientist should be 
charged with the responsibility of emphasizing that his find- 
ings are reasons for 












fact is of small importance. The real reason for 
punishing one person is to serve notice on the 
millions of others what it will cost each of them 
to engage in wrongdoing. Punishment is not ded- 
icated to the guilty one in any case; itis dedicated 
to keep the innocent from becoming criminals. 
The deserter in war is not shot because he is 
dangerous, or because his particular desertion has 
done any great direct harm, for it has not; he is 
shot because if desertion became common it 
would be a great harm, and be- 
eause the execution of one de- 
serter is believed to deter others 
who might desert if they could do 
so without cost to themselves. He 
is shot for the moraie 
of war, just as crimi- 
nals, unimportant in 
themselves, are pun- 
ished for the morale 
of well-ordered 
peace. If one is an 
anarchist — believing 
in no law—it is pos- 
sible to attack the 
theory of punish- 
ment, but there is 
something soft or 
chuckleheaded about 
anyone who asserts 
that punishment does 
not deter wrongdo- 
ing, but who stops 
there and refuses to go on and say, “I do not believe in 
punishment, hence I do not believe in authority. In fact, if 
you must know the truth, I am by temperament or for 
reasons I will not disclose, against the Government.” 

In brief, it is not only the imperfections in our home 
training, in our intake of immigrants, some of whom are 
low-grade material, in our spiritual and moral tone, in our 
lawmaking, in our police systems, in our courts or in our 
prisons which public opinion must help to wipe out. There 
is another trouble. It is that we have in hiding behind the 
masks of learning a good many theorists playing endless 
jackstraws, behind the masks of science a good many fad- 
dists engaged in feather-dusting criminality. Not only do 
their results discredit vital research and real science as 
applied to crime but they furnish to the sentimentalists an 
excuse to weaken our treatment of the criminal, and to the 
subversive and revolutionary conspirators a chance to dis- 
guise their attack upon law enforcement and authority by 
the false labels of Enlightenment. 
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Public Interest and Citizen Activity 


F WE are not ready, in face of so much lawlessness, to 

listen to intellectual lullabies, if we are not to abandon the 
idea that we can better our record in fighting crime merely 
because the remedies are many instead of one, if we are 
unwilling to delay doing something now because it is urged 
that crime can only be completely 
eradicated by eugenic, social and 





keeping prisoners 
rather than reasons for 
letting them go, and 
finally are new reasons 
for the restraints of 
law enforcement 
rather than reasons 
for their abandon- 
ment. 

Above all, this new 
interest in the indi- 
vidual criminal will be 
a bane and not a ben- 
efit if it makes us for- 
get that the reason 
for the summary pun- 
ishment of a wrong- 
doer is not primarily 
concerned with that 
particular wrongdoer. 
Mere punishment as 
far as he is concerned 
has been shown to 
be less than 50 per cent 
effective to keep him 
from wrongdoing in 





economic Utopias, then reasonable 
and practical men have various 
remedies at hand. 

The very first of these is public 
interest. The reason this investiga- 
tion was undertaken was to stir 
public interest. I have listened for 
six months to those who have told 
me that the remedies should be in 
the hands of scientific research 
workers and specialists of the bar; 
but since the remedies have been 
almost exclusively in their hands 
for the entire period during which 
crime has grown steadily worse 
and our indulgence of it and of anti- 
quated systems of law enforcement 
continually more senile and flabby, 
I now have a great deal of hope in 
public interest and citizen activity. 
It will always be in the mouths of 
the complacent to call all public 
interest hysterical and anything 
that arouses public interest an agi- 
tation. But my investigation has 
convinced me that nothing will 








the future. But that 
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clean up criminality in America unless it be public inter- 
est and citizen activity. The overwhelming majority of 
police, judges, prosecutors and even criminals believe it too. 

A criminal of record and distinction has said to me con- 
cerning a particular city, “‘Make me the chief of police 
of ——— and in forty-eight hours I would clean this town of 
every crook in it. There would be only one condition I'd 
ask. I would ask that the citizens should really want to 
have the town cleaned up.” 

In the absence of the will of the public to have the 
clean-up made there will be no effective clean-up. One 
proof of this is that we have had no effective battle against 
our rising crime tide. In certain localities there have been 
some effective skirmis}es. The case of Cleveland is one 
case where a careful survey brought about improvement. 
But it is not to be forgotten that it was public opinion 
which brought about the Cleveland survey, and public 
opinion upon which depended the carrying out of the sur- 
vey’s recommendations. The brief of the Cleveland Survey 
published by the Cleveland Foundation opens with the 
sentence, ‘“‘The Cleveland Survey of criminal justice 
marked the culmination of a long period of growing public 
distrust in the quality of law enforcement in Cleveland.” 


Reform From Without 


HE same publication ends the account of the survey 

with these words: “‘The survey was intended to do no 
more than analyze the problem in its entirety, to point out 
the essential improvements and to show the way by which 
such changes can be brought about. More important still, 
it had an educational value. It was intended to capture 
public interest, to get a large number of people to think 
simultaneously about this specific problem and to use this 
public interest to insure a permanent result. It was 
intended from the beginning not merely to rouse in- 
terest but to use an aroused interest to promote 
permanent and intelligently directed facilities for 
informing and releasing public opinion.” 

If it is necessary to decide which 
comes first—public interest or scientific 
surveys—a good guess is that public 





interest and determination are 
the parents and not the offspring 
of surveys. Indeed, one of the 
useful products of aroused public 
opinion is the spotlight that the 
right kind of thorough investiga- 
tion throws on the detailed facts. 
Everyone knows that we have crime and lawlessness in a 
measure unequaled in other civilized times and places; but 
the loopholes by which our criminals escape punishment, 
and the useless mollycoddling of wrongdoers on one hand 
and on the other hand the waste and futility of antiquated 
or inhumane or blind penal systems, are concealed from the 
average man until mass public opinion insists the facts 
shall be thrown upon the screen. Then and then only will 
effective remedies be applied. 

It might be wished that such agencies as law enforce- 
ment, as police, courts and prison systems would reform 
from within. But probably they will not. Certainly we 
have every reason to believe that in practice they do not. 
It is idle to say that, if the police system or court practices 
and procedure need jacking up, the whole monopoly of 
reform should belong to veteran police or learned students 
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The Real Reason for Punishing One 
Person is to Serve Notice on the Mils 
tions of Others What it Will Cost Each 
of Them to Engage in Wrongdoing 


of yesterday’s law, because they are best fitted with knowl- 
edge of the situation. It is idle to say this, if after the 
enjoyment of that monopoly they have done approxi- 
mately nothing. 

The report of the special committee of the American Bar 
Association in 1923 indicated that reform was needed from 
without. It said, ‘Our procedural criminal laws are out- 
worn and cumbersome. . . . In dealing with the criminal 
law the conservatism of the bar is well known .. . our 
system lacks in three great essentials for law enforcement— 
celerity, certainty and finality.” 

Chancellor Hadley has said to the bar association: “Iam 
afraid that we cannot look for the reform of a system from 
those who administer it. It is difficult to get those who help 
to create a system to see its faults. . . . The criminal 
practice has, except in unusual cases, been abandoned as 
unremunerative and unattractive by the great majority of 
our better lawyers. The result is, therefore, not surprising. 
As a piece of social engineering, our system of administer- 
ing criminal justice has proved badly deficient, but no one 
in authority by reason of position or learning has pointed 
out the defects. Though we have 
realized in a general sort of way 
that we were trying to make ef- 
fective a system devised for social, 
political and industrial conditions 
of life after those conditions had 
long ceased to exist, very little has 












been done to adapt this system to conditions of modern 
life.” 

When Dean Pound, of the Harvard Law School, directed 
the Cleveland Survey he was unable to find any substantial 
measure of evidence that without the spur of public opinion 
the members of the bar would do much to improve the law- 
enforcement machinery. 

The record and the opinion of authorities have convinced 
me that if the loopholes and stupidities in our battle front 
against the criminal are to be eliminated, it will be done by 
public opinion and citizen action, and by no other agency. 

What then are the steps to be taken? The first of these 
is organization. If any community has the need for any 
organized action, it is the need for action to insure the 
safety of persons, property and peace. As a result of this 
investigation of which this article is the last chapter, there 
has been formed already a National Crime Commission. It 
is for that body to determine its course of action, but it is 
my hope that its existence and its efforts will result in 
crime commissions in every state and every city in the land. 
A national organization may be unable to do more than 
act as an information center, a clearing house and coérdi- 
nator for local, voluntary citizen organization. To do more 
would be to assume responsibilities chargeable to states, 
cities or zones. To attempt more might point the evil way 
toward thrusting upon the Federal Government a new job 


which it could not do even with the creation of another 
expensive and dangerous bureaucracy of oppressive cen- 
tralization. The only form of centralized action which can 
be urged upon any central body is that which cannot be 
undertaken effectively state by state. One example is the 
great need for an adequate central national identification 
bureau to prevent criminals from hopping from state to 
state, and even from city to city, so that when they are 
arrested they cannot conceal their character or claim the 
favor of being treated as first offenders. Another instance 
is the crying need to keep identification records of all im- 































migrants and deport those arrested for serious offenses. 
We have often obtained criminal material from abroad; we 
should send it back. Another is the ne- 
cessity, recog- nized by the majority of 
observers of Ee crimes of violence, of Fed- 
eral action forbid- F ding interstate commerce 
in arms that can re be concealed on the person. 
_* 






But in the main, the suppression of our 
tide of violent criminality depends upon 
local organization of citizen bodies acting 
voluntarily and legally. 


The Right Kind of Survey 


HE first result of such an organization 

arises from the mere fact of an expression 
of citizens’ interest. No criminal, no police 
official, no court officer, no juryman, no 
parole-board member, no pardon-granting 
governor will fail to feel a new sense of 
responsibility. The second step, probably, 
will be a survey of the situation at hand. 
And such surveys, if properly conducted, will in most com- 
munities reveal conditions more amazing to the public than 
any [have been able to present. 

Surveys, however, are dangerous undertakings. If con- 
ducted by impartial fact finders, they are almost an obliga- 
tion upon any citizen organization which undertakes to 
deal with the crime evil. The grave danger lies in the fact 
that so many so-called experts are faddists. Many of them 
will overlook crime and concentrate upon vice, or the failure 
of enforcement of some particular goose-stepping law. 
Many of them will skip lightly over crime and the machin- 
ery of punishment in order to report that crime is only a 
by-product of mankind’s imperfections and misfortunes, in 
the same way a foolish general resisting invaders might, 
under fire, stop to lecture to his troops on the fundamental 
causes of war. 

The only survey worth anything is made by a surveyor 
who wants to teach nothing and is hungry to learn every- 
thing. It is a little difficult to find an expert of this kind 
in a day when so much attention has been directed at the 
nonsensical idea that the criminal and his misfortunes are 
the objects to which all relief and effort are to be dedicated. 

Furthermore, necessary as fact finding may be, useful as 
good surveys always are, there is a good deal to be said for 
the acceptance, before the survey, of much information for 
this simple reason—it is known to everyone. The proof of 
an affliction of a barrage of holdups, killings, bank robber- 
ies and other crimes of violence often requires no statistics, 
charts, data cards or learned treatises. There may be a 
good deal of nonsense in spending a thousand dollars to 
find out that a certain section of a city is more violent than 
some other; the first, second and third man one meets on 
the street knows it already. It may be quite clear to the 
average man, without further proof, that the machinery of 
the courts is full of loopholes; it may be quite apparent to 
any citizen, without the help of an expert, that many 
criminals turned out on bail or released by parole boards 
commit new crimes. And yet no one can deny that, unlike 
other civilized countries, we lack criminal statistics, 
(Continued on Page 225) 
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Dimity Gay, 


“New Ge te the Herrid 
Oid Vamp,’ fhe 
Ordered. “And feme 
Day I Willi Come and 
Rescue You From Her" 
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Y THE time Arehie, next morning, 
B had telephoned to inquire if Dimity 
was in good health, and was answered 
by the butler in words to the effect that 
probably she would be found to be tolerably well when she 
woke up and got down to breakfast, grandpa had reached 
the place where that popular “natural” water Sfitz was 
naturally manufactured, and put in a call to Archie. He 
was informed that Archie was on the way to see him at the 
works, 

But it was gentle Julius Balm who arrived there first, 
for Julius had not been really happy or even half easy in 
his mind from the moment when, returning with the fair 
sisters from the threesome of yestereve, he found that 
Grandps Hackett had driven up and rushed Dimity and 
Archie away, leaving the others to fend for themselves, 
or, rather, to be fended for by Julius, Apart from old 
Avery's incredibly faulty technic, it had been annoying to 
Mr. Balm in ancther and more personal way. 

Mr. Hackett’s violent, even headlong, haste with Archie 
had jarred the business expert's sense of what was expert 
business, and the necessity of driving the three sisters 
back to Salington Mall in his car had irked Mr. Balm a 
little because it slightiy snaggled up his private affairs. 
For Julius had an appointment to dine with the highly 
experienced and dangerously attractive lady who had so 
interested Dimity when she entered the clubhouse—the 
all-but film star, Liana Twyne. 

Mr. Balm, in his leisure moments, was deeply interested 
in Liana, and to feel that he was keeping her waiting while 
old Mr. Hackett was clumsily wrecking the plans he had 
so carefully made was uncommonly like adding insult to 
injury. 

Still, these are things which all business experts must 
expect to encounter, and it was with his customary 
impressive calm that Julius entered old Avery’s office and 
greeted its rather complacent occupant. 

“*Morning, Baim,” chuckled the old-timer. “ Ex- 
cellent bit of news for you this morning.” 

“Hah! And that is?” queried Julius, placing his silk 
hat in a safe place and selecting a chair. 

“T’ve got the spring— practically.” 

“Eh?” Mr. Balm’s wide mouth opened a little. “You 
say you have got the spring?” 

“As good as. You see, I saw that young Crust had fallen 
head over heels in love with that little maid of mine, 
Dimiity, so I struck while the iron was hot. I took hold 
of the situation; invited the boy back to dinner, threw 
them together for the evening, and before the lad left for 
home we understood each other. Wehad made our bargain, 















in fact. In return for his father’s consent to sell me that 
spring, I guaranteed that Dimity should be engaged to 
Archie. He assured me that he would get Sir Bessemer’s 
consent the moment he returned home and would call here 
this morning. In fact, Balm, I’m expecting him at any 
moment.” ’ 

And totally ignoring the growing look of dismay which 
was blotting out what little brightness there was on the 
business expert’s face, old Avery rubbed his hands to- 
gether, chuckling. 

“We old tortoises can rjake some of you young hares 
extend yourselves yet,” he stated. 

“But just a moment”’—Julius leaned forward, speaking 
very earnestly—‘‘do you seriously believe that Sir Bes- 
semer Crust is going to say yes to a blunt request sprung 
on him unexpectedly late at night by his son? My dear 
sir—my dear Mr. Hackett—the notion’s fantastic! 
Why—why, it was a situation calling for extremely deli- 
cate, gentle and infinitely patient handling! It was my 
aim that, gradually, a faint dim perception stealing slowly, 
like a mist, should invade Sir Bessemer’s mind to the effect 
that Archie was looking brighter, happier and healthier. 
Why? Because he was in love with that very exquisite 
and sweetly ingenuous little soul, Miss Dimity. Then, by 
slow degrees, and after Dimity had crept into his heart, 
it was to be very gently insinuated, bit by bit, into his 
consciousness that to continue that happy state of affairs— 
to maintain, as it were, that improvement in Archie's 
general —er—all-round form, it might be perhaps as well 
to listen to something in the nature of a few words of 
manly and neighborly regret from you about that old 
quarrel and let bygones be bygones, and so, by easy 
stages, come to the point where Archie and Dimity be- 
tween them could coax him into selling you the spring. 
He would, by then, have been molded and shaped and 
humored and—er—jollied into a frame of mind in which 
giving up the spring—for a solid cash return to be settled 
on Dimity and Archie—would have been a pleasure in- 
stead of what it now seems to him—namely, a sheer im- 
possibility that it is ludicrous to attempt to discuss. That, 
Mr. Hackett, was my plan, and I'll say frankly that I have 
entered a hundred-guinea fee up against you in my ledger 
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for the plan alone—and cheap enough 
too! The conduct, the execution, the 
carrying out of this subtle and perfect 
plan, sir, called for the most sheerly 
¥ cautious, refined, patient, impalpable, 
intensely delicate manipulation, ex- 

‘ tending possibly over many days— 

weeks. Why, man, I was prepared to 

- devote months—aye, even years if nec- 
essary—to it for ultimate success!” 

Mr. Balm’s voice rose a little, and 
he seemed to be suffering all over. 

“And what have you 
done? You have substi- 
tuted for my delicate psy- 
chological diplomacy a—a 
runaway goods train. In- 
stead of approaching the 
perceptions of Sir Besse- 
mer, asit were, with faintly 
fanned airs, hardly per- 
ceptible, you have run a 
motortruck over him, 
taken a steam hammer to 
him, sir! Instead of softly 
touching his consciousness 
with a strand of softest 
silk, you have stuck a 
bayonet into him—and 
you feel that you have 
shown the younger genera- 
tion a new trick in the 
handling of an obstinate 
old gentleman! Sir, it is 
inevitable that he refused 
the boy! You will see! I 
stake the whole of my rep- 
utation as a prominent 
and leading business ex- 
pert on that statement.” 

Julius paused, thought a moment, then adced, more 
softly, less severely: 

“You have thrown away by this almost—forgive me— 
indecent haste at least a hundred and fifty guineas’ worth 
of my time, upbuilding, web spinning and spade work. 
But it is not the mere money—that can be paid; the ques- 
tion is, Can I find among the débris of my ruined, deboshed 
and trampled-upon plan a loose end with which to start 
respinning?” 

He walked about a little, exhibiting symptoms of in- 
tense strain. 

Old Avery, entirely deflated, watched him in silence, 
with an expression of guilt, furtiveness and shame. He 
was wholly subdued, for J. Balm was a very impressive 
man. 

“What is called for here is not one business expert, 
working single-handed miracles, but a committee of 
them,”’ said Julius, like a man moaning to himself. 

A clerk announced that Mr. Archibald Crust had called. 
Mr. Hackett signed the clerk to show him in, took a long 
pull of Sfitz from a glass on the desk and looked anxiously 
toward the door. 

He needed only one glance. Archie was no dissembler. 

“Well, my boy, how are you this morning? Did you 
manage everything to your satisfaction last night?” 
croaked old Avery. 

Archie took a chair. 

“My father simply would not listen,”’ he said frankly. 
“He refused to consider any idea of selling the spring—for 
me or anybody else. Hopeless. I—I assure you I’ve 
never had such a night in my life. It’s been awful. I’m 
at my wit’s end.” 

Mr. Balm looked at Mr. Hackett. 

“TI told you so,”’ he stated, with extraordinary impres- 
siveness. “‘That is exactly and precisely what I told you 
would happen. Now did I not? I did. You heard me tell 
you just that. It’s as I feared, and absolutely and utterly 
what I said to you—told you not five minutes ago. Hah!” 

He passed a large white hand over his forehead. 

“However, that’s that. It is of no use to cry over spilled 
money. What is wasted is wasted; to grieve over what is 
lost is merely inexpert.” 

His face lit up again. 

“We must start afresh, build up again, like the ants. I 
shall start immediately, for, rest assured, Mr. Hackett, 
I intend to succeed in this matter. I shall reconstruct, 
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press on, continue, regardless of obstacles, heedless of 
expense. Leave it to me!” 

He inflated himself a little. 

“But if I take hold of these ruined plans and begin 
again it must be on one inexorable condition. There 
must be no interference either from you, my dear Mr. 
Hackett, or from you, Archie. Is that agreed?” 

“Oh, certainly!” Archie was eager. “‘ Yes, yes,”’ agreed 
old Avery. “Only don’t be—um—too heedless of expense.” 

The business expert waved an airy hand. 

“That will be taken care of,” he said ambiguously. 
“The main point I desire to impress upon you gentlemen 
is this—that to insure success, I must—I really must 
insist upon being regarded as, pro tem., the pivot, the— 
er—king-pin of this thing. That is essential.” 

They agreed readily, for they quite obviously believed 
that what he said was correct. But it would have been 
more correct if he had said that the real king-pin of the 
thing was a slim little soul in moonshine-blue silk pajamas 
who at that moment was looking out of her bedroom 
window, apparently doing her best to blind or bewilder 
a steady-going gardener, a family man, busy with a 
mower on the tennis lawn below. Dimity, of course. 
What was the good of talking in grandpa’s office about the 
pivots and king-pins of any affair in which figured a child 
with eyes as blue, hair as perfect, wits as hair-triggered 
as Dimity’s? They were all old enough to know better. 

Maybe some faint premonition of that stirred in the 
gentle Julius Balr’s mind as he came out of the Sfitz 
works with Archie and paused at the side of the big and 
expensive two-seater which had been Archie’s last birth- 
day present. 

“‘Where are you going, Archie?” he asked. 

““Why, to Salington Hall, naturally, to see Miss Gay.” 

“Ah, yes, of course. Do you mind very much if I pre- 
cede you there for a few moments’ conversation with the 
young lady? It is for both your sakes.” 

Grudgingly Archie conceded him a few priceless minutes. 


viii 
IMITY, adorable in one of the new summer frocks, 
proved available to the questing Mr. Balm. He 
found her in a corner of the veranda, engaged with some 
lettuce, strawberries, a soft-boiled egg and a little honey. 
Julius was not the sort of man who, in his most pessi- 
mistic moods, would be liable to anticipate any difficulty 
in getting his own way 
with a child like Dimity, 
for he figured her in his 
own mind to be just a very 
pretty little doll with an in- 
tellect tomatch. Provided 
one kept her supplied 
with the unimportant 
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“He Will Just Call Me His Little Maid. 


little trifles her type needed—sweets, a frock or two, a few 
boys to play with, plenty of dancing and tennis—she would 
be as good as gold and far more obedient. 

That was, sketchily, Mr. Balm’s idea of Dimity Gay 
as he weaved round the house in search of her. 

The great idea which he had expensively thought out 
for old Mr. Hackett had worked out admirably up to a 
point, Of the fair four sisters, one had proved a winner 
in the Crust Stakes—Archie had unquestionably fallen 
fathoms deep in love with Dimity, and from no point of 
view whatever did Mr. Balm blame him. 

Old Avery’s insane haste had snagged things a little, 
but not beyond repair. On the whole, the smooth Julius 
was confident, and nothing in Dimity’s reception dimin- 
ished his confidence. She greeted him as though he was 
just the very person she wanted to see come along; she 
said how nice it was; she offered him a little honey, then 
some strawberries and cream; and finally said that if he 
wasn’t hungry, perhaps he would like to have a cigarette 
while she finished her breakfast. 

Mr. Balm let her prattle a little—getting her depth, he 
fancied. He judged her to be quite shallow, but he 
esteemed himself a cautious business expert. Presently 
he slipped in an observation about Archie Crust’s good 
looks and, as he anticipated, that fetched her forthwith. 

“Oh, yes, isn’t he? I think that sweet little wave of his 
hair just above his ears is lovely, don’t you, Mr. Balm?” 

Yes, Julius was wholly at one with her about Archie's 
sweet wave. 

“He is a very charming boy—one of the most charming 
boys I have ever met in my life, Miss Dimity. And I am 
extremely glad that you and he have decided to be such 
good friends.” 

“Oh, yes, and so am I, because it was awfully important 
to grandpa for one of us to be friends; and being sincere 
makes it so much nicer, doesn’t it? I would not be happy 
if Archie liked me and I did not like him, but only pre- 
tended to.” : 

“Quite —oh, quite. I am very glad and relieved to hear 
how cleverly you realize the importance to your grandpapa 


He Will Forget Everything When He Has Got What He Wants. 


of Archie’s friendship with you. It shows me that you are 
as sensible and level-headed and practical as you are 
lovely.” 

“Oh-h! Am I really sensible and practical? Why, they 
don’t seem to think that at home. Mamma often says 
that she hardly dares to think what will become of me.” 

“Ah, but that may be because they are too close to get 
a clear view of you. But you are very practical, indeed,” 
continued Julius, utterly unaware that he was speaking 
the stone-cold, stark-naked truth, ‘“‘and that makes it so 
much easier for me to tell you a little bit of bad news.” 

Dimity’s eyes went through the process which film 
scenario creators call registering alarm. 

“Oh, dear!” said Dimity. 

Julius explained in simple words the fiasco which her 
grandpa had so completely perfected, and Dimity nodded 
wisely. 

“TI could see last night that grandpa was in a very great 
hurry to make Archie like me well enough to want to do 
something for grandpa,” she said. ‘And it was very 
sudden, wasn’t it—for Sir Bessemer Crust, I mean-- 
because, of course, he must wonder why Archie is sud- 
denly so anxious for him to be kind and sell grandpa the 
salt spring. I think it is a pity, although it doesn’t matter 
to Archie and me—our friendship with each other. But I 
should think that it will be hard now to persuade Sir 
Bessemer, for if he won't do it to please Archie, he won't 
do it at all, don’t you think so, too, Mr. Balm? That is a 
practical thing to say, please, for a girl, I mean, isn’t it?” 

Rather glumly Mr. Balm agreed that it was. 

“And it doesn’t matter now how deep my friendship 
with Archie may become. If Sir Bessemer won't do what 
Archie asks him to do to please his only son, he won't do 
what I ask him to do just to please his only son's little 
friend, will he? So, you see, I don’t think my friendship 
with Archie can ever make any difference to grandpa now, 
and that is a great load off my shoulders.” 

She wriggled them to prove it. 

Julius thought that over, It sounded confused; but he 
got the drift of it, and it was not particularly cheering 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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FURNISHED IN ANTIQUES 


T WAS all settled. 
I We were to be mar- 
ried in the apring. 
it was alao settied that 


By Philip Meredith Allen 


In Fred we found 
a kindred spirit. He, 
too, liked to shut up 
shop and speed over 





while we both wanted 
to be near the city, we 
preferred to live in the 
country, not too far, 
but not teo near. 
Aside from that, plans 
were more o7 less hazy. 

Soon we decided the 
time was ripe to select 
furniture, and Babs 
wae all for furnishing 
the whole house at one 
fell swoop. Now at 
home there had always 
been a number of old 
and reverent pieces 
that had been in the 
family since time im- 
memorial. They were 
the prizes, chiefly be- . 
cause of family at- 
tachment, and second- 
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arily because of their P J 
antiquity oe" 
“Why not furnish in a 
antiques?” [ put the ae * 
query more as an ex- , at 
periment than as 2 be 
workable suggestion. 
“Oh, Lord, no!” 
came the quick reply. 
“Those terrible, old, 


shabby things! No 
I want everything new 
and everything mod- 
ern. No antiques in 





the countrysides in 
search of the elusive 
buys. Since Fred 
would not keep a car, 
he accompanied us in 
many of our journeys, 
and with the zeal of 
the neophyte we drank 
in his words of wisdom. 
We have put virtually 
every spare hour dur- 
ing the past eighteen 
months in either the 
search or restoration 
of antiques, but we 
have never found his 
peer in the knowledge 
va of woods or construc- 
¢ ; tion. Certainly in the 
: ; matter of chairs, with 





the exception of Wal- 


Al a ot ~ lace Nutting, he has no 





my house!" Not a 


very promising begin- The Little Farmhouse. 


At Right—The North Door With 


| superior. 
A Waiting Game 


E THAT asit may, 
through his ever 
Best ; eH kindly guidance we 
a ) 4 learned the difference 
or between painted grain 

; and curly maple. By 
Hg es” the rapid steps of rabid 

a) students we learned 
testa by his teachings and 
a's through an intensified 
course of reading, the 
woods, the periods, the 
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styles. And, most important of 
all, we learned to wait. 

In the first rush we were more or 
less inclined to buy anything we 
might be able to use. Our tend- 
ency was to “hurry up and buy, 
before it’s all gone.” 

Fred corrected that. We would 
be all hopped up over a chest of 
drawers. We'd go to Fred for his 
opinion before we’d buy. Thank 
goodness we had that much sense. 
In his slow, deliberate way he’d 
adjust his spectacles and look at it. 
Then he’d pull them down over his 
nose and look at it over the rims. 
Then he’d put them back where 


ning, but I didn’t ar- 
gue. Instead, I bided 
my time. Later | casually made an engagement to visit 
some friends whorn I knew to be antique hounds, and 
upon arriving, managed without much effort to switch the 
conversation to old furniture. 


the Eagle Knocker 


Then started the quest 
of the antique. 

First we decided that 
we wouldn't excommuni- 
cate the modern entirely. 
“Just a few choice pieces 
here and there” would do 
for antiques, but knowing 
that the bug had bit, I 
made no objection. 

This was in the spring 
of last year. I had a few 
thousand dollars for furni- 
ture, business was picking 
up nicely, and while I had 
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Light Hearts and Pocketbooks 


al 


HEN started the orgy of demonstration, explanation, 

coercion, argument and various other forms of pressure, 
in which I hac two ardent supporters. Needless to say, 
with auch irrefutable proof, and with examples of beauti- 
fuily refinished furniture on hand for demonstration pur- 
posea, it took. 
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misgivings as to just what they belonged and look at the 
we might be able to afford, piece from under the rims. By 
we started out with light about this time he’d decided. 

hearts and none-too-heavy “Now, you see,” he would say, 
pocketbook. “this piece isn’t right. It’s too 


high in the first place. The legs 
are too heavy. The drawers aren’t 
arranged right. Just wait a while. 
You'll find a better one.” 

Now that was heartbreaking. 
Here was an old piece that looked 
fine to us, until he picked it apart. Then we wondered 
what we ever saw in it. But Fred’s buying was done ten 


Now I might interpo- 
late here that though we 
made a few raistakes in 
the early days of hunting, 
they were not costly, and 
that most of the dealers 
from whom we bought were scrupulously honest with us. 
Several times, in the beginning, they spoiled sales by tell- 
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The Secretary Desk 


ing us that this piece was a reproduction; that that piece 
was not particularly good, nor was it very low in price. I 
acknowledge this in fairness to the dozens of dealers who 
have lost sales to us rather than misrepresent or even 
permit us to misrepresent to ourselves in our early enthu- 
siasm. I do not say, mind you, that all dealers are honest. 
Such a sweeping statement would be untrue and obviously 
ridiculous. But those with loose tongues and snap judg- 
ment who know little are always ready to take a fling col- 
lectively at the good people who deal in old furniture. To 
read or hear, one would think that most of them are fakers. 

We confined our buying almost altogether to upstate 
Pennsylvania antique dealers, with occasional sallies to 
New York State, New Jersey and New England. 

We were extremely fortunate at the start to meet Fred. 
Fred is one of a disappearing school o7 craftsmen who take 
infinite pains and who have no regard for time. For forty 
years he has worked on old furniture. His finishes are far 
the best we have ever experienced, and the number of his 
would-be patrons is legion. 


or twenty years before. How could he expect us to be able 
to find the pick-ups in 1924 that he got in 1905, or even 
1915? Hadn’t we better buy it anyway? Should we let 
it slip? If it wasn’t particularly good, wasn’t it a bargain 
anyhow? But we always bowed to his very superior 
judgment, and ag it came out later, it was always vindi- 
cated. 

I dread te think just what our collection would have 
been without the help of such a preceptor to point the way 
during the faltering period of first steps. However, we ad- 
vanced, and soon learned to walk independently. Imme- 
diately upon buying anything, however, we took it to him, 
and were generally rewarded by his approval. 

During the year and a half we have been buying, money 
was coming in from the business and other sources, and I 
had no hesitancy in spending it upon old furniture, first 
because it didn’t cost much more than new, and second 
because it would enhance instead of depreciate in value. 
Then, too, it would last, instead of requiring constant re- 
placement. 
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We didn’t start with any particular plan in view, but 
before we had bought six months it became manifest 
that we would be satisfied with nothing less than an all- 
antique home. This, with the exception of the piano, phono- 
graph, radio and overstuffed davenport, is now a realized 
fact. Three avenues were open for the acquiring of an- 
tiques. We could buy from the downtown shops and 
stores, or leave the entire thing to an interior decorator, 
or we could look for our own things, drive our own bargains, 
and shop around from place to place. The first two of these 
three methods we dismissed as too prosaic and lacking in 
the thrill of the hunt, so we started touring the countryside. 

At first we combed the porches of farmhouses, expecting 
at every turn to come upon a fine Windsor chair or a low- 
boy that could be picked up from unsuspecting owners; 
but though we looked for hundreds and hundreds of miles 
we were not rewarded, and finally concluded that that 
particular method would consume time, gas and tires, but 
produce nothing. 


The Aerie of the Eagie Knocker 


HEN we tried asking at the old houses we found, but 

either there was nothing desirable or nothing for sale, or 
else the resident had inflated ideas of the values of common- 
place pieces. Shortly after it was announced that a highboy 
had brought 
more than 
$5000ina New 
York auction, 
every high 
chest of draw- 
ers became a 
highboy, with 
consequent 
appreciation 
of value in its 
owner’s mind. 
Then alowboy 
price was 
quoted in a 
popular peri- 
odical, and 
presto, each 
table and bu- 
reau promptly 
became a low- 
boy! 

Now one of 
the things we 
most wanted 
was an old 
American 
eagle knocker. 
We found this 
onan oldfarm- 
house, and at 
once proceeded to try to buy it. The wily farmer had a 
substantial idea of its value, and talked about it a good 
deal without naming a price. Finally he said that it was 
real antique, and that 
“‘a feller came through 














The Six-Foot Highboy 





Pennsylvania Dutch country, and we 
found his place a veritable treasure-trove 
of antiques, at about one-third the prices 
then current in the city and near-city shops. 
It was our first experience with shops ‘in 
the rough,” to use the vernacular, and 
we liked it. 

His stock included ail types of early 
Dutch furniture, as well as many really 
good examples of Hepplewhite, Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton, and other old masters, and 
we browsed in it five or six hours. We 
bought, among other things, a hope chest 
in old walnut that we have never seen 
equaled. It was beautifully made, with 
original delicate willow brasses, fancy 
wrought-iron hinges, old lock with an enor- 
mous key, and 
reeded bottom. 
This cost usforty- 
five dollars. We 
weresubsequently 
offered a hundred 
for it. 

We also se- 
lected a high 
chest of drawers 
in cherry, liter- 
ally covered with 
inlay, on slender, 
graceful French 
feet, also with 
original brasses, 
for sixty dollars. 
I mention these 
prices, as I shall 
mention others 
that I remember, 
in order to illus- 
trate what can 
still be accom- 
plished by begin- 
ners who are in 
earnest. These 
same pieces, 
bought in cities 
under other cir- 
cumstances, 
would probably 
have cost three 











alternate, and it 
is in the lulls that 
the best buys ap- 
pear. 

For instance, 
few tourista travel! 
the outlying dis- 
tricts of Pennsyl- 
vania during the 
winter months. 
These months are 
utilized by coun- 
try dealers for re- 
plenishing their 
stocks for next 
summer, and they 
often get very 
short of funds, It 
was in midwinter, 
under these cir- 
cumstances, that 
we found our first 
rare piece, a se- 
date old walnut 
chest -on- chest, 
with scro!! top 
and very fine wil- 
low brasses, com- 
plete, It was in 
rickety shape and 
needed a bit of work, but it was all there, 
and certainly all original. 1t was marked 
$350, and was worth all of a thousand. 
This particular dealer had overstepped 
himself a bit, as is often the case, and in 
addition to that had ordered a new and 
expensive motor car. After quite a bit of 
talk he let us have it for $275 cash. 








Possible Pick-Ups 


HIS is simply illustrative of the poasi- 

bilities of pick-ups, and it encouraged 
us no end. We had heard of such things 
in times past, but this was the first experi- 
ence of present-day bargains. The piece 
had a particularly graceful scroll, with 
deeply carved walls of Troy. The wood had 
that rich, warm, mellow grain that is only 
found in old wood. It probably dates to 








times as much. 
Our present col- 
lection includes 
six, possibly seven, museum pieces. Certainly we never 
would have found them in buying from city shops, or find- 
ing them, we couldn’t have afforded to buy them. 

In studying possibilities of purchase we found that the 
antique business, like any other, has its seasons. Country 
buying, at any time, is more likely to be satisfactory in most 
instances, but the country season and the city season 


Staghorn Hinges 


Olid Doors and Olid Iron. Note the 


1750, maybe much earlier. 

We soon determined that the country 
dealers would be our best bet, and later 
experience more than justified this conclusion. They were 
in direct touch with local people and were known in their 
respective spheres, Thus when anything was to be sold 
they would be notified, and if it were good they generally 
got it, and at a reasonable price. 

Antique dealers are a law unto themselves. In any 
other business an article is sold upon its merits and at its 
worth, but we found 
over and over again 





last month and offered 
forty-five dollars for 
it." 

At this time, in our 
blissful ignorance, 
we couldn’t tell new 
brass from old, but 
some guardian angel 
forbade our buying. 
Later we learned that 
this farmer had built 
up a lucrative trade 
among tourists by be- 
ing ‘‘persuaded’’ to 
sell his knocker for 
fifty dollars or more. 
He bought them by 
the gross, and ten 
minutes after he’d sell 
one there would be an- 
other on his door, 
baiting the next un- 
wary traveler. A sur- 
prisingly large number 
is sold from this door 
each season. 

Another antique 
hunter of my acquaint- 
ance, recommended an 
upstate dealer to us 
one day, and we forth- 
with nosed our car in 
that direction and 
opened the throttle. 
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the quotations. “‘I got 
that cheap, so I can sell 
it cheap,” or “I paid 
too much for that, so I 





have to get so-and-so 
for it.” There seems 
to be little desire to sell 
at actuai value, but 
rather to make a cer- 
tain percentage on each 
sale. Thus some pieces 
are marked several 
times what they’re 
worth, while others are 
underpriced a half or 
more. 

Another peculiar 
idiosynerasy cf the 
trade is the penchant 
among the dealers to 
buy from one another 
I have seen one piece 
in seven different an- 
tique shops, and very 
often recognize some- 
thing or other in new 
surroundings. Just 
why this condition 
should exist to such a 
great extent I never 
could tell. Of course, 
when a dealer gets an 
order for something 
he doesn't have, he 








This dealer was in 
the heart of the 


A Pair of Heppiewhite Dining Tabies 


Continued on 
Page 86) 
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TESSIE IN ON A BIG NIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARLEY ENNIS 


He Begun Thinking About 

What He GQught to De to 

fqeare Himeets, Se Natua- 

ratty He Comes te Me fer 
Advice 


ND what did that big hunk of cheese want, Tess?" 
A asks Mame, my ear-stretching assistant at the news 
and candy stand. 

“Why, isn’t the reception good today?” says I. “ You 
don’t usually miss out on much.” 

“ He talks so low and husky,” complains Mame. 

“So would you if you'd been cheering for this and that 
three days running, and getting steamed up on synthetic 
Scotch for as many nights,” says I. “He's been attending 
some sort of convention, the Hon. Bill Bumpus has, and 
between sessions he's been showing the boys that the dele- 
gate from Waycross, Georgia, can be just as quick with the 
‘Let's go, Buddy,’ atuff as the best of °em. But this morn- 
ing he woke up te find old R. E, Morse sitting heavy on his 
chesi, and he begun thinking about the little wife and kid- 
dies at home, and what he ought to do to square himself, so 
naturally he comes to me for advice. Should he buy her 
some jewelry, right out of a Fifth Avenue shop, and what 
and where; and how was he going to explain about not 
looking up her second cousin that lives in Flatbush?” 

“Huh!” says Mame. “I notice when them old birds 
wanna spill their troubles they pick out an easy looker like 
you. It ain't often they come to me.” 

“If you're getting green-eyed about it, Mame,” says I, 
“T'll switeh the next one to you. And here he comes—a 
young one, at that. Now hop to it.” 

Saying which, I steps back and lets on not to see this 
kind of seedy-dreased young gent who's been drifting sort 
of gradual across the lobby. I could tell by the way he 
edges up to the counter that he was no cash customer, but 
what he had on his mind there’s no guessing. He's shab- 
bier than we generally get 'em at the Gloriana, but he must 
have a room key somewhere about him or he'd have one of 
the heuse detectives on his trail, That certainly was an 
antique straw lid he has on, and with the baggy-kneed 
trousers and the hair that was almost long enough to bob 
in the beck, he sure was a picture of something that had 
wandered in from one of the eight missing districts. 

Although Mame is giving him her best adenoid amile, he 
passes her up and stares by her at me. I was thinking of 
ducking behind the screen when he gives me the hail. 

“Teay! It’s Tessie, isn’t it?” he asks. 

‘Course, then I had to come to the front, and as soon as 
I'd had a close-up I remembered the face. You'd most 


By Sewell Ford 


think I should have spotted 

him at first glance, for I must 

have seen him two or three 

times a day all one winter; 

but somehow a map like that 

gets away from you. Not 
that he hasn't good features, for he has—almost too good. 
Regular, you know, with a fine straight nose, a good mouth 
and well-set eyes. In fact if his chin had been a bit firmer 
he might have qualified as a screen hero of the Jack Pickford 
or Barthelmess type. There’s just that much lacking, 
though, and it leaves him in the Percy-boy class with 
thousands of others. Still, I can easy recall the kind of 
whimsical cur! of the lips and the vague, shifty look in the 
light-blue eyes. 

“Tf it isn’t Perky Blair!” says I. 

“Good girl!” says he. “I thought I could bank on you, 
Teas,” 

“But why the Rube disguise?” says I. “Doing it on a 
bet?” 

He shakes his head. 

“Not exactly,” says he. “ You see, I am—at least, I’ve 
been— well, I might as well give it to you straight, Tessie. 
The fact is I've been up against it.” 

“Not gone broke?” says I. 

“Absolutely on the rocks,”’ says he. 

“You don’t mean it?” says I, nearly gasping. 

For honest, when he was sporting around here winter 
before last, I had him listed as a regular plute, one of the 
kind that had always had it and always would. Of course, 
he did spray it about now and then like an oily richer; but 
even when he was tossing fivers at the check-room girls he 
did it with such an air that you got the idea it was a habit 
of his and not just a splurge. Besides, he dressed the part 
so well; neat and ritzy with no Rialto haberdashery or 
pearl-buttoned spats, but real quiet morning suits and din- 
ner coats that fitted his shoulders like the peel on a banana. 
One of these immaculate, finicky boys too. I’ve known 
him to go up and change just because a shirt front got a bit 
bulgy or when he discovered a speck on one of his cuffs. 
And he was always barbered and manicured to the min- 
ute. Then he had a line of patter that went with it, such as 
casually mentioning his tobacco plantation on his Virginia 
estate. 

“ How about that estate of yours in Virginia?” I asks. 

“Gone,” says he, shrugging his shoulders. “Had a 
brother managing it, you know. Big mistake. Made a sad 
fizzle of it, Bayly did, with his fox-hunting and his sprees 
in Richmond and Baltimore. I didn’t realize what he was 
letting me in for until I got the foreclosure notice. Then 
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I went back and made as good a fight as I could to keep the 
property. I believe I’d have won out too, if we'd had a 
decent crop that season, But the worms and the drought 
and a low market were against me. I had to quit, give up 
the old mansion—everything. And what little they did 
leave me, Bayly needed more than I did. Married, you 
understand, with a couple of youngsters. And Bayly’s a 
good sort, after all. 

“*You take it, old man,’ I told him. ‘I can clear out.’ 
That’s what I did too.” 

“Sporting of you,” says I. ‘Not many brothers would. 
But since then, what you been up to?” 

“You'd never guess,” says he. “Gas and hot dogs.” 

“Eh?” says I, gawping. 

“ Beggars can’t be choosers, you know,” says he. “And 
I found myself stranded up on one of those New England 
farms where smart Yankees have been starving for genera- 
tions. Looked hopeless. But it happened to be right on a 
state road running up through the mountains, with lots of 
motors rolling by and no filling station within five miles. 
So I finally persuaded the old boy to put in a pump and a 
couple of barrels of oil and we began to do business right 
away. Then we added the hot-dog stand, with tonics and 
sandwiches and cigarettes and free crank-case service, and 
things began to hum. Really, you've no idea how much 
money can be taken in at one of those roadside stands. 
Why, most of the people who have ’em just quit farming 
altogether and make enough in three months to spend their 
winters in Florida. Ours was one of the best too.” 

“Some enterprising,” says I. ‘“ Who'd have thought it 
was in you, Perky? Easy work, too, I expect.” 

“Easy!” says he. “Say, that’s what I thought when I 
made the proposition. But I never made a wider guess. 
You know, I’ve been brought up rather soft. Riding 
around on a horse and watching the field hands plant and 
cultivate and cut the crop is what we call work in Virginia. 
But winding a gas crank, and drawing oil, and filling radi- 
ators, and broiling Wienies, while it may not sound strenu- 
ous, is no light pastime, especially when you keep at it for 
from twelve to fourteen hours a day. Honest, Tessie, 
during the middle of the season there, and on Sundays and 
holidays, I’d be on the jump from soon after sunrise until 
well after dark, taking my meals on the fly or missing them 
altogether, and finally dropping into bed dog-tired, only to 
be routed out by some fool driver who'd just noticed that 
his tank was getting low. And such greasy work too! At 
first I tried to keep myself rather neat, with a clean khaki 
suit every day, but I had to give that up. Within an hour 
I'd be smeared with oii and grease. It got into my hair, 
worked into my skin. So I just wore one outfit until it was 
soaked through, and then put on another while that was 
being boiled out. You should have seen some of the ladies 
in limousines stare out at me, with their noses turned up. 
I suppose you’d have done the same.” 
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“Not if I'd recognized you, Perky,” says I. “I'd have 
stood up and cheered. I donow. Any cabaret hound such 
as you were who can switch his breakfast hour from noon 
to 5:30 A.M., and who can jump from time-killing to honest 
toil, is due a rah-rah from Tessie, for it’s about the only 
ease on record. They ought to put your name and fame on 
a bronze tablet somewhere in Times Square. But what's 
the idea of coming back, Perky? You haven’t slipped off 
the pedestal, have you?” 

He grins sheepish at my kidding and nods. 

“If I was ever on one, I have,” says he. “I wasn’t play- 
ing myself for any hero either. I don’t like to work any 
better than I ever did, but I meant to stick to it until the 
end of the season. I think I would have too, if it hadn’t 
been for Nina Nobles and her crowd. You remember Nina, 
don’t you?” 

“The one that puts on the Dancing Nymphs act at the 
night club?”’ says I. ‘“ Yes, I’ve seen her number once or 
twice. Two yards of chiffon to each girl. What were the 
nymphs doing so far from Broadway?” 

“Waiting for a few padlocks to be lifted, I suppose,”’ says 
he. “‘Anyway, she’d been taking them on a fresh-air tour 
through the mountains and they were on their way back. 
I'll say they were anxious to get there too, for as I was fill- 
ing the tank they were begging the chauffeur to try to 
make Springfield by midnight so they could be home next 
day. I gathered by their chatter that they’d been away 
less than a week, but you’d have thought to hear ’em they’d 
been banished from New York for a year. And somehow 
I caught the fever from them. From that minute I was 
restless. I was homesick for the big town. I wanted to 
hear the roar of it, to see the lights on Fifth Avenue, to 
mix again with the theater crowds, to jump into a taxi and 
go to the Club Midi, or some such place, for dinner and 
dancing. I dreamed of it at night, I thought of it all day as 
I ground away at the gas crank. Every New York license 
plate that went by beckoned me to follow. Of course I 
knew I couldn’t stay here; but if I could only see it all 
once more, look up a few of my old pals, stop for a night or 
two at the Gloriana—well, that sort of thing. I stood it as 
long as I could, then all of a sudden I made a dash, and 
here I am.” 

“Huh!” says I, looking him over. 
this return-of-Perky-Blair act?” 


“How you financing 


“That’s my weak point—finance,” says he. “But I 
rather thought some of my old friends here might ———” 

“T see,” says I. ‘ What luck se far?” 

He shrugs his shoulders. 

“None at all,” says he. “And I was depending on 
Tommy Quade, at the desk. We used to be quite chummy, 
you know, Tommy and I. ‘Just tuck me in anywhere for 
a night or so, Tommy,’ says I. ‘Any baggage?’ says he. 
‘No? Sorry, sir, but we haven't a thing left.’ And when 
1 had a tenth floor suite here I was always handing him 
theater tickets or something!” 

I nods. ‘Few room clerks get as hard-boiled as Tommy 
Quade,”’ says I. ‘“‘He has one-way pockets. Who else 
have you tried?” 

“Why, Otto, of course,” says he. “He's supposed to be 
one of the wealthiest head waiters in town, isn’t he? I 
know I contributed an even hundred to make that Christ- 
mas a merry one for him, and there must have been many 
others. Owns a row of apartment houses, I hear. And we 
were great cronies, Otto and I. I was sure he would stake 
me to fifty or so. But what do you think?” 

“Ten would be my guess,” says I. 

“Not even that,”’ says Perky. “Couldn't seem to re- 
member me at all.” 

“That's the failing that has made him such a success as a 
landlord,” says I. “And after Otto?” 

He spreads out his hands. 

“I don’t know,” says he. “I thought I’d have a talk 
with you. You always seemed like such a sensible girl, 
Tessie.” 

“Meaning, I expect,”’ says I, “that you never could date 
me up for any of your wild parties and that I turned down 
your little presents. Well, I haven’t changed any. All 
I’ve got for you is conversation.” 

“And I'm grateful for that much,” says he. “It’s more 
than I’m likely to get from anyone else. How’s everybody? 
You have a new assistant, I see. What's become of Edna?”’ 

“Oh, Edna!” says I. ‘Why, she graduated to the Fol- 
lies, picked up a dancing partner, and now I believe they’re 
doing a turn ata night club, They were a week or so ago, at 
least, when she was in here for luncheon. Lots of speed to 
Edna; but she’s got a good heart, at that. Stopped for a 
chat with me and left her phone address. Used to play 
around with you some, didn’t she?” 


“For a while,”’ he admits. “But as a playmate Edna 
was rather expensive, even for me; nothing but de-luxe 
taxis, orchids and the Ritz roof. Some gold digger, that 
girl—a regular forty-niner. And twice she came wiping 
her eyes because Brother Joe was in trouble ayain and 
needed fifty cash bail. I had to resign as official rescuer 
of Brother Joe.” 

“That's interesting too,’ says I, “because she never 
had a Brother Joe. Then there was little Ann Tibbetts in 
the check room, wasn't there?” 

“Oh, yes! Ann,” says he, casual, “Nice little thing, 
snappy black eyes and pouty lips. She was different. 
Knew her way about though. She’s left too, hasn't she?" 

““Must have gone soon after you checked out,”’ says I. 
“T never heard where or why. They come and go, you 
know. And sometimes, when they get on, they drift back 
just to show us their furs and opera capes. You're the only 
one, Perky, I ever knew to stage a hard-luck comeback. 
Better call it a misdeai, hadn’t you, and make for the old 
filling station?” 

He lets the good-looking shoulders sag hopeless and 
spreads his hands limp. 

“T suppose so,” says he. “It’s going to be tough 
though. If I could have just one night of it, Tessie—a reg 
ular night— then I'd be satisfied to go back. Honest, that’s 
all I was planning. And I thought I could find some of the 
old friends that I used to spend my money on so free who 
who might — But I suppose it’s no use. They're ali 
like Otto. They forget. Oh, well a 

Such a beaten, kicked-dog look comes into the light-blue 
eyes that for a minute I lose sight of the fact that I'm sup- 
posed to be hard-boiled myself. And the next thing I 
knew I had this hunch. 

“Listen, Perky,” says I. “You go over and park your- 
self in one of those Spanish chairs the other side of the 
lobby while I try out a scheme. I don't promise to pul! 
anything for you, understand; but I may. If I do, I'll 
give you the signal. If I don’t, you must go back and weep 
into the hot-dog pan.” 

With that I steps back of the screen and calls for Rdna's 
number. She answers through a mouthful ef breakfast roll 
and I explains Perky’s Rip Van Winkle act and how hun- 
gry he is for one more inside peep at the Broadway merry- 
go-round. (Continued on Page 62) 

















So lt Goes Back Up the Stairs and Scouts Around, to Find Perky Still Jazzing With the Little Blonde 
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The Crime School 


ROHIBITION may or may not be a bad thing, ac- 

cording to one’s convictions, but breaking the prohibi- 
tion law is a bad thing, regardless of one’s convictions. 
Under present conditions any sensible man who gives the 
matter consideration will obey the law, if only to safeguard 
his person and his property. 

The backbone of the crime wave that has followed in the 
wake of this law is not the bootleggers and their associated 
crooks, but that large and thoughtless body of respectable 
citizens whose agents and servants they realiy are. The 
prop of the bootlegger and his school for crooks is not the 
lower but the so-called upper classes of America. Without 
the aid, comfort and patronage of these men and women 
the bootleggers and their gunmen would go out of business 
tomorrow, The upper world has been enlarging and 
strengthening the under world. So long as the clubman 
is ebove the law, the gunman will be too. That is the 
deliberate judgment of an able enforcement official, and 
the facts would seem to bear him out. 

If the opponents of prohibition are right in their con- 
tention that the lew does not represent the will of the 
majority —and it is possible that they are right—they can 
make effective their opinion at the polls. But the truth 
about a large number of these men and women is that they 
talk more than they vote. Their conversation is for the 
cocktaii hour and rot for the primaries. They feel deeply, 
they talk loudly, but they play better bridge than politics. 

Meanwhile the crime school that they are unwittingly 
backing is treating them with the basest ingratitude. For 
it is a short step from acting on the defensive for a boot- 
legger to taking the offensive for oneself—from gun play 
against prohibition officers to gun piay against bank offi- 
ciais; from hijacking a truckload of booze to sticking up a 
store for the contents of the cash register, or a man for his 
pocketbook, or a woman for her jewels. Smuggling in 
boose leads naturally to smuggling in Chinamen, and jetti- 
soning Scotch when one is pursued may lead, as it has, te 
jettisoning Chinks—after they have been knocked on the 
head. Drugs, too, are a natural side line. 

We are really paying too high a price for our cocktails. 
We must decide to take them legally or let them alone. 
We should bring the prohibition question to a vote and 


abide by the decision. Perhaps the law was not put into 
effect by a minority after all. 

It is customary to speak of prohibition as a “ moral law.”’ 
Actually, while it had the whole-hearted backing of many 
moral reform groups, the force that finally put it over was 
economic. The desire for a sober Monday, for a clear- 
headed engineer in the cab, for the closing of the saloon 
with its drain on the pay envelope, was, among other 
economic reasons, the factor that gave the law its final push 
onto the statute books. But it is to be feared that among 
the business men who favored the law, as well as among 
the congressmen who voted for it, there were and still are a 
certain number of drinking prohibitionists. 

The law has resulted in demonstrable good, as well as 
demonstrable evil. But if a large majority still wants pro- 
hibition and decides for the law, it must also decide to en- 
force it at any cost and against all classes. The workman 
must have his beer hour if the rich man is to have his cock- 
tail hour. It is just as important to have clear heads around 
the directors’ table as in the engine cab. 

Until there can be a decision at the polls we can enforce 
the law by obeying it, not necessarily because we favor it 
for either moral or economic reasons, but purely as a mat- 
ter of self-protection—as a step toward closing the crime 
school that we have been encouraging and supporting. Its 
graduates are turning their guns against us. The time has 
come when the importance of “ personal liberty” must be 
weighed against the value of personal safety. 


Don’t Give Up the Ship 


E READ much in the newspapers about the political 
aspects of our shipping mess, but nothing at all about 
its reactions on the rank and file of the men in the service. 
Shipping is more than ships. It is trained, experienced 
and loyal men. Yet how can we keep such men under pres- 
ent conditions? How can we develop an efficient personnel 
on land and sea? How can we build up a permanent mer- 
chant marine under government boards and policies that 
are constantly shifting? The answer is that we cannot. 
The first essential of any business is not a board, but a 
boss, and then there must be some assurance of stability, 
permanence and promotion for the men under him. No 
man of brains and common sense is going to stay long with 
any organization which is not built on a well-considered 
plan; that is not looking forward to a steady growth; that 
cannot offer its employes a reasonably assured future. 

There seems to be no escape under present conditions 
from government operation. But even so, we can perhaps 
find a way to minimize government stupidity. It would 
be foily for us to lapse back into our prewar condition on 
the high seas. 

Today there are no better ships, no better found ships 
for comfort, food and service than Leviathan and George 
Washington. But they were not new when they were re- 
conditioned, and before they can be replaced they will be 
fairly old, as North Atlantic passenger ships go. We should 
be laying down the keels of two—or better, three—new 
ships for this service, not such big ships as Leviathan, per- 
haps, but large and speedy. We should maintain and 
expand our other foreign services, especially that to South 
America. They are vital to our growing trade and pros- 
perity. When Barry Cornwall wrote: 


“The sea! the sea! the open sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free, 
Without a mark, without a bound, 
It runneth the earth's wide regions round’’— 


he might have added, and not have been far from the truth, 
“and without an American flag on it!” 

We madea blundering start to remedy that condition, but 
we are drifting back. Only a courageous policy in the hands 
of an able business executive will put us on our course. 

Secretary Hoover has been handed all the odds and ends, 
the cats and dogs of Government. From them he has 
built up a strong and admirable department. We incline 
to the opinion that he might salvage the remnants of our 
fleet, and not only keep our flag flying on the high seas but 
put our merchant marine on the right basis. 

“Don’t give up the ship.” 
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The Foolish Four Hundred 


ORE than eighty per cent of the losses which are in- 

curred by buyers of promiscuous get-rich-quick stocks 
are due to a desire for extraordinary gain and to the blan- 
dishments of the high-power salesman. Not long ago 
investigators, acting for the Better Business Bureau, inter- 
viewed upward of four hundred persons, residents of 
fifteen states, who in three years had lost $435,000 through 
purchases of almost worthless securities. Though the num- 
ber of shorn lambs interrogated was not large, they were 
so widely distributed that their motives, their mistakes and 
their losses probably represent a typical cross section of 
millions of individual experiences. 

Forecast of dividends ranging anywhere from eight to 
one hundred per cent was the bright lure for which most of 
the foolish four hundred fell. The great insurance com- 
panies, whose directorates include the ablest financial ex- 
perts in the country, men whose interlocking connections 
and daily associations give them singular facilities for seiz- 
ing money-making opportunities, think they are doing 
very well if they can find sound investments which will 
average their policyholders somewhere between four and 
five per cent. Rarely will they buy a block of bonds with- 
out having their statisticians go over the issue with a fine- 
toothed comb; and yet, for all their care and prudence, it 
is an uncommon thing for a railroad to go into a receiver- 
ship without finding the insurance interests prominently 
represented on the bondholders’ protective committee. 

But the foolish four hunered rush in where their betters 
fear to tread. They exhibit a marked predilection for un- 
listed issues, and their special favorites are the common 
stocks of fly-by-night oil, motor and mining companies. 
For the most part their selection: are so conspicuously bad 
that they would have a much better chance of winning if 
they put their money on a roulette table or a faro oufit. 
The figures support this contention, for the average sum 
involved in the speculations examined was eleven hundred 
and ninety dollars and the average loss was eleven hundred 
dollars. Even the most vicious games of chance offer some- 
thing better than a one-to-eleven shot or they could not 
find customers enough to keep the house open. 

Not the least surprising thing developed by this inquiry 
is the fact that most of the losers were persons who ought 
to have known better. For the most part they were 
business and professional men, persons who had it well 
within their power to ascertain precisely what sort of con- 
cerns they were buying into, and whose bankers or other 
financial advisers could have told them the hazardous 
nature of their gamble. The chances are they did not care 
to be told, for the one thing a sucker cannot stomach is 
sound, disinterested advice. Flattery, fancy promises and 
iridescent dreams of wealth are the food he battens on. 
These are the signs of his suckerhood. 


Capital for Old Age 


IMES change and with them the emphasis upon in- 

tellectual interests. Success in money making can have 
no worthwhile meaning in life if the major currents of 
thought are not even tapped or sampled. Perhaps it is not 
true that a young man once read Hamlet and remarked 
that it was too full of quotations. Yet if such a young man 
did exist he might well have been a good shot or even 
borne a low handicap at golf. 

Though most men and women die before reaching a real 
old age, yet enough live on to and beyond the three-score- 
and-ten period to make it useful to have resources for that 
period of life. Living in San Francisco is a gentleman who 
will be eighty-six years of age if he lives to December thir- 
tieth next, one Edward Francis Adams. Mr. Adams served 
through the Civil War and became prominent in his profes- 
sion. But that does not matter here. More than twenty 
years ago he founded a discussion club which now has more 
than three thousand members. With the exception of a few 
weeks when he had the flu last winter he has attended 
practically every meeting. It'is not suggested that all men 
found discussion clubs. Heaven forbid! But all men need 
interests which can be carried through life and remain 
worth while to the end. 
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Al MAN’S SIXTY 


day. It was my fifty-ninth. I shouldn’t have 

mentioned it, I suppose—just passed it by like 
a fellow you see coming and know is out for a touch. But 
I’m not, like the ladies, shy about my age. I don’t care 
how many candles they put on my cake. Even the the- 
atrical managements don’t seem to care as long as I look 
and stay young. 

Of course, I ought to have taken pause that morning for 
sad and sober reflection. I should have said to myself, 
“I’m in my sixtieth year. The boy’s getting along; soon 
will be an old, old man”; or, “Old age is fast creeping 
upon me.” Did I? I didn’t. Simply looked in the mirror 
and grinned at myself and whistled. 

It’s not that I haven’t had my share of trouble—and 
tragedies too. But if you look at it right, the good things in 
a man’s life more than make up for the bad ones—all the 
losses, sicknesses and disappointments. 

I know now that a man can keep his interest in life, his 
freshness up to the end. And with that spirit he has some- 
thing else that youth cannot have—more wisdom and 
tolerance and charity for the other fellow, and a wish to 
make his world around him a little better with the passing 
years. What I want to drive home is that you can be seven 
people in one at sixty—child, boy, youth, young man, 
the man in early middle age, in the prime of life, and the 
old fellow watching the sun set too. 

But I’m not worrying much about the sunset. For me 
the sun still seems high in the world. Of course, I’m 
rather lucky in still being able to eat three 


|: WAS only last week that I had another birth- 


fair meals a day, to take good exercise, 
to sleep soundly and to pursue my 
career on the stage as actively as ever. 


BY Gotby! 
7 THOUGHT 7 WAS THROUGH 


iyjTH BUSINESS pes! 


By James J. Corbett 


And they tell me I look forty-two, and I haven't a gray hair 
in my head. But that isn’t what counts so much. Gray 
hairs and wrinkles don’t matter. Inside, a man can have 
all the other things we’ve been talking about, even if he is 
grizzled and has a little corporation— that is, if he’ll only 
start to take stock now. 

The system is simple, so simple that if I hadn't observed 
men all around me I should think it foolish even to mention 
its two rules—moderation and the right mental attitude. 

Now it wasn’t all luck with me—my finding myself in 
my sixtieth year so fit, I mean. And I hope I may be 
pardoned for speaking once more of myself, since it is only 
by telling of my experience that I can drive these two 
rules home. 

I suppose I must have inherited a pretty fair constitution 
from my parents. Still, in boyhood, I was frail. Perhaps I 
had better say I inherited from my mother the will to be 
strong. For my father was a quiet, thoughtful sort of man; 
and she was the active one of the cou- 
ple. Even in her later years she loved 
to dance and she had a special fond- 
ness for bowling. I can hear her 


THE POUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


laugh still when she scattered the pins for a spare. 
And with all these things, she could cook and bake 
the most wonderful suppers. When we prospered 
enough so that we had help and we could relieve her of 
these duties, she wouldn’t just sit still. I'd find her all the 
time bobbing up somewhere down in the town of San 
Francisco, out to see what was going on; she kept up her 
interest in life to the end. Now I'm sixty in turn; but I 
miss her still, as much as if I were still a boy. So I’m sure 
it was her spirit that gave me the will to be strong. Not 
that I haven't done foolish and wasteful things, but in the 
main I’ve kept pegging away ever since one day when, at 
twelve, I realized I'd have to work to keep in shape; and I 
used to get all the exercise and al! the fresh air } could, 
taking long walks by the ocean. And this was long before I 
had any idea of boxing. 

For that matter, strange as it may seem, pugilism really 
never interested me so much. It was the right thing for 
me, I suppose, at the time; for it kept me fit, and since | 
was lucky enough to excel, it gave my parents and my 
family chances to travel and do things that we might other 
wise not have had. But it was 
never the sordid side of the 
ring that appealed to me 
licking of a man, the infliction 
of pain. Of course, victory did 
have a thrill; and there was a 
satisfaction in being able to 
handle and defend oneself and 
in being a bit faster than the 
other fellow. Stili, I came into 
the ring by accident; and I 


the 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Turn the bed 








Saving the 
Chantey 


pretty bad about 

the disappearance | , ne | { ‘ 

of sailors’ chan- ; <a 5 
teys. It appears 
that the sailormen 
of today are no 
longer heard to 
chant Whisky 
johnny and Blow 
the Man Down as 
they strain against 
the capstan bars 
or take double 
tucks in the royal 
to’-gallant flying 
apanker. No; if 
he sings at all, the 
sailorman of today 
restricts himse!f to 
auch topical suc 
ceases as Red Hot 
Mother and others 
of the type known 
popularly, I am 
told,as*‘Mummy" 
songs. 

Learned investigators are inclined to the belief that the 
decline of the chantey is due to the fact that the seafaring 
man is n> longer properly a sailor; he may be, on an ocean 
liner, a cook, a waiter, a printer, an electrician, a barber, 
a gardener; or he may just do general housework around 
the docks 

Well, then, it seems to me that if we wish to preserve 
the chantey, we must adapt it to the type of sailor of 
today. You cannot expect a sensible tar to sing “ Heave 
away on the bowline” as he serves hot bouillon on deck. 
True, he could sing “Heave away on the bouillon,” but 
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THIS EDIFICE WILL BE TORN DOWN 
AND A FIFTEEN-STORY 


MODERN APARTMENT 
HOUSE 
WILL BE ERECTED ON THE SITE. 
RENTALS $3000~-$5000 
- 
- 


sheet down, 
boys, turn the 
bedsheetdown) 
And the ocean come 
in and near 
washed the guy 
away. 
(Turn,turn,turn 
the bed sheet 
down.) 


The guy blamed the 
steward, but 
the steward’s 
words wasfew, 

(Smooth the pil- 
low down, 
boys, smooth 
the pillow 
down.) 

“The ship she’s tip- 
pin’ heavy, 
tippin’ heavier 
than you.” 

(Smooth,smooth, 
smooth the pil- 
low down.) 


And the guy put ten 
bucks in the 








Why the Olid Woman Who Lived in a Shoe Finally Had to Move 


that would be considered in poor taste. No, someone must 
provide him with chanteys adapted to his work. 

With me, to think is to act. (And a restful life it is.) 
Here is a chantey for room stewards: 


"Twas on the old Emetic, a Green Line ship, 
(Turn the blanket down, boys, turn the blanket down) 
A passenger there was, didn't believe in no tips, 
(Turn, turn, turn the blanket down.) 


But his porthole it come open, how it happened none could 


honest stew- 
ard’s hand, 
(Turn the covers down, boys, turn the covers down) 
And a good thing for him, or he’d never of got to land. 
(Turn, turn, turn the covers down.) 


The more I think of it, the more it seems that the idea is 
worthy of extension. Why not all have our chanteys? 
Why not pipe fitters’ glees and roundelays? Wouldn't it be 
great if Congress would burst into a rousing catch between, 
or even during, the speeches? How a chantey would enliven 
the study hour in our educational institutions! 

(Continued on Page 234) 
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Safety Piret in 10388 


ORAWN BY G. FRANCIS KAUFFMAN 


At His Current Opera Rates of 810,000 a Night it Costs Signor Giovanni 
$8521.39 to Put Little Giuseppe to Sieep 
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This is Canned Foods Week! 
Take advantage of it 


Most grocers are offering unusual 
opportunities to stock your pantry 
with your winter’s supplies of 
canned foods. All the world’s 
finest, most tempting foods brought 
fresh to your table! Learn the com- 
fort, convenience and economy of 
buying them now by the dozen 
cans or by the case! 


Get your appetite all set for a real treat! Here’s 
a picture that says something to everybody who 
likes beans. Can you look at it without wanting 
to pick up a fork? Place a real dish heaped high 
with Campbell’s delicious beans in front of you and 
see how long you can resist their challenge to your 
hunger! 


For Campbell’s are selected beans of finest 
quality with a tomato sauce that makes them the 
best-flavored beans you ever tasted! And it’s 
Campbell’s own flavor produced by our exclusive 
recipes. Enjoy it every time you eat beans. Insist 
on getting Campbell’s always! 


Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


12 cents a can Witk 





TOMATO SAUCE 


“AMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 





Slow-cooked Digestible 
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EWT was never in- 
clined to rest upon his 
laurels, to be con- 


tented with a small success 
when by persistence a larger 
might be gained; nor was he 
likely to be satisfied with the 
appearance of success with- 
out the substance. The gen- 
eral determination which had 
brought him home, the de- 
termination to acquire con- 
trol of whatever might seem 
to him worth the trouble, had 
crystallized into definite 
plans; these plans, modified 
to take advantage of oppor- 
tunity, were now well set on 
the road tefruition. Sam had 
been compelled or cajoled 
into agreement; what resis- 
tance Linda was able to make 
had been overcome; Newt 
had led his brother into a 
snare of debt; and there re- 
mained only the necessity of 
persueding Mrs. Dunnack to 
be complaisant, and of push- 
ing all these promises and 
prospects to their consumma- 
tion. He was satisfied that 
Sam would be able to control 
hismother; he perceived that 
Mrs. Dunnack had !ost the 
capacity for dominating 
those about her, as her years 
advanced, She was become 
a cad old woman, wiser than 
in her youth, but not so vigorous, not so well able to combat 
the flood of grief and sorrow which bade fair to overwhelm 
her. In her encounters with Newt she had tried to assume 
a positive stand, to overpower him by her resistance; but 
Newt, somewhat to his own astonishment, had succeeded 
in meeting her attack and checking it and to some extent 
turning it back upon herself. so that the courage which she 
had mustered to oppose him had given way to helpless 
tears. So he was quite sure that she would do as Samshould 
urge her to do. 

As to Sem, Newt understood that his chief difficulty 
would be to overcome his younger brother’s tendency to- 
ward an easy procrastination; to force Sam to go forward 
toward the accomplishment of the steps upon which they 
had decided. When he awoke on the morning after his 
final victory over Linda, his wits were immediately at work 
upon the problem still remaining. The date of his marriage 
to Linda was little more than three weeks ahead; it was 
important that in the meantime Sam make ready to re- 
ceive his mother at the orchard. Sam must therefore begin 
at once to build. 

Newt wondered how large a house Sam would build; he 
began to consider this in his own mind, and decided that 
Sam and his mother would need very little room. In this 
great house where they now resided, only the kitchen, the 
dining roora and the bedrooms were used; two bedrooms, 
a kitehen and dining room would, Newt decided, suffice 
them in their new quarters. There was enough unused 
fu) niture in this house to supply their needa in the new one 
and still leave more than he and Linda would require. 
Newt wondered whether the shedlike building already in 
existence at the orchard might net be made to serve them; 
but he disearded this idea, Sam would need that space 
for the storage of his orchard equipment, for firewood, and 
perhaps to take the place of a stable. For Newt perceived 
that Sam would have to have a horse; and he decided that 
Sam could we!! enough take the horse in the barn here. He 
himself meant to acquire a car; he would hire men to do 
what work had to be done about this farm. 

Thus Newt was able to go downstairs to the breakfast 
table with a very definitely conceived idea of the house 
Sam should do. Sam was down before him, but he had 
gone to the barr. to attend to the chores; and Mrs, Dun- 
nack was busy in the kitchen. Newt bade her an amiable 
good morning, and she responded with a dry little nod and 
a covert glance in his direction. He was in high good 
humor; it occurred to him to tell her that he and Linda had 
decided upon the day of their wedding, and he did so. 

Mrs. Dunnack considered this for a moment without 
replying; said then in a stifled voice, “I "lowed I wouldn't 
let you marry Linda.” 

He laughed reassuringly. “That was because you 
thought Sam wanted her, ma,” he said. “I knew that. 
But Sam's told you different by now. And anyways, if 
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Sam Forced Newt Through 
and Followed, and Closed 
the Door Behind Him 


Linda and me want to get married I guess we'd be apt to 
get married, spite of you.” 

“T talked to Sam about it,” she conceded. 

“Well, then, you know the way things stand with him,” 
he reminded her. “I guess if he’d have wanted to marry 
her he’d have done it before now.” 

“He said he never did see his way clear,’ 
and Newt took this as assent. 

“That's what I say,” he retorted, in a tone of agreement. 
“That's what I say.” She brought the pot of coffee to the 
table, and he sat down. “I didn’t worry about you, ma,” 
he told her. “I could see you'd be all right, soon as you 
understand.” 

“IT can understand,” she said quietly; and Sam came in 
from the barn and they spoke no more of the matter. 

But before the breakfast was done, Newt asked his 
brother, “Going to the orchard today?” 

Sam nodded. “I figured to,” he replied. 

“T’ll go over with you,” Newt said. “I might help you 
pick them Gravensteins.”” 

Sam smiled a little wearily. ‘‘You might,” he agreed in- 
differently. “‘Anyway, you can come along.” 

After breakfast Sam filled the woodbox, spoke to Mrs. 
Dunnack with a certain solicitude not usual in him. ‘“ You 
be all right, will you, ma? With both of us away?” 

“Been all right before, ain’t 1?”" she asked sharply. 

“Plenty of wood? Want the tank filled?” 

“I can pump water if I need it, seems to me,”’ she replied. 

He smiled a little. ‘‘Bothers you te have me fuss over 
you, don’t it, ma?” he asked teasingly. 

“T hate to be treated like I was a sick woman,” she 
agreed. ‘I’m well as anybody, and able.” 

Newt laughed. ‘You're hitting at me, ma. Just be- 
cause I tried to get you to let the doctor look you over. 
Never did anybody any harm to look out for themselves.” 

She looked at him and said a little wearily, “You'll 
never suffer from not looking out for yourself, Newt.” 


’ 


she replied; 
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“That's just sense,”” he reminded her. ‘“‘What any man 
would do.” 

Sam perceived that his mother was, astonishingly, on 
the verge of tears again; he drew his brother away. “‘We 
better get started, Newt,” he sug- 
gested. ‘I’ve a lot to do, and the 
sooner we go the sooner we'll be 
back again.” 

“You go hitch up,” Newt told 
him. “I'll be out, time you’re 
ready.” 

“Mill get along without you for 
a day, you reckon?”’ Sam sug- 
gested; and Newt was reminded 
of his responsibility there. He had 
a curious momentary reluctance 
to go down to the mill this morn- 
ing; but he shook it off as a weak- 
ness. 

“T’ll go talk to Herb,” he de- 
cided, “‘while you're hitching up.” 

So it happened that the two 
brothers came out of the house 
together, and Sani turned toward 
the barn while Newt went down 
the knoll toward the mill. He was 
astonished to discover that his 
very feet faltered, as though they 
wished to hold back, hesitated to 
approach the shambling old struc- 
ture; and he stopped for a mo- 
ment, perplexed by this weakness 
in himself. The mill, in the bright 
sunlight, had certainly nothing 
alarming in its appearance. It 
was as it had always been, the 
roof a little sagging, spotted here 
and there with new shingles where 
leaks had been stopped; the cor- 
ner posts vaguely out of line; the 
floor—when he came near enough 
to see—a patchwork of slabs where 
they had been nailed across actual 
or incipient holes in the old boards. 
The saw shrieked discordantly, its 
note rising to a scream as it struck 
a knot in the log, trailing off toa 
whir as the teeth bit through the 
end of the cut and spun around 
and around in the air so swiftly 
they appeared to be as solid as the 
central portion of the disk. The 
water was low this fall, so there 
was no natural power available, 
and the engine wasworking. Herb 
Faller stood at the throttle, easing the steam as the saw 
revolved uselessly, giving needed power when it began a 
new cut. While the saw was thus engaged with the wood 
the puffs of the exhaust steadily slowed their beat; wien 
it spun freely, even with less power, the exhaust became a 
swift staccato. 

Newt stood in the open side of the shed for a moment, 
watching the activities that went forward; he looked at 
the boards that were being sawed out of the hemlock log 
on the carriage, and spoke to one of the men, telling him 
that the cuts were too coarse, that the boards might be 
made thinner by at least a sixteenth of an inch. 

“Nobody figures on an inch of lumber in an inch board,” 
he reminded Faller. ‘No sense in throwing good lumber 
away.” 

Herb spat sidewise, making no comment; but Newt stood 
by till he saw that the change he suggested had been made. 
By that time Sam was ready, and Newt turned away and 
climbed the knoll and got into the buggy beside his brother. 

As they drove toward the village the scream of the saw 
behind them rasped on Newt’s nerves till he said impa- 
tiently, ‘I get mighty sick of that noise. Mill ought to ha’ 
been set further from the house in the beginning.” 

“T’ve thought, sometimes, it bothered ma,’’ Sam agreed. 
“Thought of moving it across the river, but that run into 
money and I never got at it.” 

“Well, ma’ll be out of it pretty soon,’”’ Newt reminded 
him. “I’m going over today to talk about your building at 
the orchard. Look over the ground and see what you 
can do,” 

“What'd Linda have to say?” Sam asked, looking side- 
wise at his brother. 

“She was pleased,”’ Newt said in a matter-of-fact way. 
“Said things were working out the best way for everybody, 
it seemed to her. We decided there wan’t any sense waiting 
till November. Going to be married in October, about the 
tenth.” (Continued on Page 45) 
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—a tood service 


1 Only the very finest cuts fur- 

nish Premium Bacon. The 
sides are carefully selected and 
trimmed. 


Premium Bacon is given an 

expert, unrivaled dry cure, 
the secret of its unusually mild, 
sweet flavor. 


3 After the proper period of 
curing, the bacon is smoked 
by expert craftsmen over slow 
hardwood fires. 


Here Premium Bacon is 
siiced, weighed, and packed 
in sanitary dust-proof cartons, 
without being touched by hands. 


5 Whether you buy Premium 
Bacon in a whole piece or in 
the convenient carton, you are 
sure of obtaining always the same 
uniform, mild, sweet quality for 
which this bacon is famous. 
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AREFULLY protected from 
every harmful contact, 
Swift’s Premium Bacon in its 
sealed carton exemplifies the 
Swift standard of cleanliness. 





HE PREPARATION of Premium 
Bacon illustrates perfectly the 
precautions by which the Swift 
standard of cleanliness is maintained. 


Scrupulous care in every operation 
in all departments assures wholesome 
purity in every Swift product. 

At the end of each day’s work all 
equipment coming into contact with food 
products is sterilized with live steam © 
and hot water. 

Vigilant supervision maintains 
the exacting requirements set by the 
sanitary regulations. 

Such facilities and safeguards are part 
of Swift & Company’s service of supply- 
ing wholesome foods of highest quality 
at all seasons of the year. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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On the floor is shown 
Ad 


the popular “Capri 
design—Gold Seal 
Congoleum Rug No. 534. 


‘‘Beautiful, isn’t it, Dad? You’d 
never guess how little it cost!”’ 


Gold Seal Rugs lie flat without tack- 
ing, too. They never “skid” under you, 


justifiably proud of her cozy new 
home is this young bride. What fun to 
never curl at the corners to trip you. 

Attractive floral designs, rich Oriental 
the patterns 


show it off to friends and relatives! And 
with beautiful Go/d Sea/ Art-Rugs on the 
floors, it’s so easy for her to keep the motifs, neat tile effects 


rooms just as she wants them—always are suited to any room in the house. 


spotless, sanitary and attractive. 
Quickly and Easily Cleaned 


For Gold Seal Rugs have taken the 
Waterproof 


Big in Value—Low in Price 
Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs are very 
inexpensive. In no other sanitary floor- 
covering can you find such value at so 


“work” out of housework. 


little cost. When you buy a Congoleum 


with a smooth, seamless surface—they 


are cleaned as easily as a hardwood floor. 
I'wo minutes, and you can whisk away 


every trace of dust or spilled things. 


Art-Rug you have secured the utmost 
floor-covering value that you can buy! 


COoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


November 14,1925 


An Assurance 
of Floor-Covering 
Satisfaction 


It’s better, isn’t it, to get 
the goods whose depend- 
ability has been responsible 
for the phenomenal popu- 
larity of feit-base rugs? 

Gold Seal Congoleum is 
the original felt-base floor- 
covering—the only one with 
a record of nearly fifteen 
years’ satisfaction to the 
housewives of America. 

Only when you buy rugs 
or roll goods which bear the 
Gold Seal Guarantee, above, 
do you get the /es/ed satisfac- 











Philadelphia New York — Boston Chicago _Kansas Cit tion of genuine Congoleum. 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas  Pittsbure! 
New Orleans Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


way of extra leisure every day. In Canada—Congoleem Canada Limited, Montreal 


(ONG LEUM 


Think what this means in the 


‘Kashmir” Design 
Rug Vo. 362 


GOLD SEAL 


Art-RUGS 


» “* Dalton” Design 
m Rug No. 516. 


“Cosmos” Design 


Rug No. 544. 


“Wales” Design 
Rug No. 572. 





“ALWAYS 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

Sam did not at once reply to this. They were approach- 
ing the village and they met Andy Wattles on Bissell’s 
delivery team, and Andy called a greeting to Sam as they 
went by. 

Newt added, “‘I say there ain’t any use of waiting longer 
than a man has to, when it’s a question of getting married. 
Sooner the better, the way I look at it. And Linda said 
that was so.”’ 

Sam’s voice was curiously uneven. ‘Well, that’s right 
soon,” he commented. 

“Well,” Newt urged, “‘I figure if you start in right away, 
you can get a place built in time. You and ma won’t need 
much; just a little house. You can haul the rough lumber 
from the mill. Won’t need a cellar this winter, so there 
won’t be any digging till spring. I'll go to town tomorrow 
and order your finish for you. I can prob’ly get a better 
price.” 

“‘T have to figure on borrowing,” Sam reminded him. 

“Why, I said I'd take care of that,” Newt replied. ‘You 
won’t need over a thousand dollars, and I can let you have 
that.” 

“Don’t want to put you out.” 

“Not a bit of bother,’’ Newt assured him. He added, 
“T’ll cash a check in East Harbor tomorrow, so’s I can let 
you have cash. Or I’ll pay the bills as they come in, for 
lumber and all. Give you credit at the mill for anything 
you can get there. I see some big logs there this morning, 
some of the lot we got last week out of Freeland, that’ll saw 
up into sills and floor timbers; and we can get out all that 
kind of stuff in a day.” 

Sam looked at him curiously. ‘Guess you'll want some 
security,”” he suggested. 

Newt laughed. ‘‘Why, it’s a matter of business,” he 
agreed. ‘‘But I’m doing it as an accommodation. You 
don’t need to bother. Just give me a note at six per cent; 
and I don’t care if you never pay me. Till we come to 
arrange things when ma dies.” 

“It'll maybe run over a thousand. I ain’t figured it,” 
Sam told him. 

“Well, you won’t have to pay cash only to the help you 
hire, and for the stock from town, and sashes and doors, 


and all. The more you get from the mill, the better. You 
can let it run there, and pay when you're a mind.” 

They jogged along for a time in silence. At last Sam 
said, ‘“‘ You better wait till November to get married. Then 
I can have it ready. Can’t build in three weeks.” 

Newt reassured him. “i have to go to Boston on some 
business about the tenth of next month,”’ he replied. “So 
Linda and me’ll go, together, right after we’re married; 
and we'll stay maybe a month. That'll give you time. 
If you ain’t all ready, you can take care of ma all right. 
You can fix up part of the house ready for her.” 

“Take a month for the plaster to dry.” 

“Well, you can get the plaster on in three weeks, start- 
ing right in.” 

Sam said in a tone faintly critical, ‘You're a hand to 
think of things. Figured it all out, have you?” 

“Never could see any sense in putting off a job, the way 
you and pa always wanted to,”” Newt told him. “Got a 
thing to do, best way is to get at it.” 

‘Well, that’s prob’ly right,”’ Sam agreed. 

‘We can take the horse and haul up some stones and get 
the foundations laid out today,’’ Newt reminded him. 
“Then tomorrow you can hunt you up a couple carpenters. 
I’ll get Herb Faller at sawing out your lumber, and I'll go 
to town and arrange for the finish.” 

“Can't start till we figure out just what we want,” Sam 
protested. ‘‘How many rooms, and all. Have to talk to 
ma about that.” 

“Say anything to ma yesterday?” Newt asked curiously. 
Sam shook his head. “‘ You might as well,’”’ Newt urged. 
“Get her used to the idea.” 

“You're so dead set on it,” Sam protested. ‘‘Looks to 
me, Newt, as if we was going too fast. Seems like a shame 
to bother ma, her so old and all.” 

“We talked that over,’’ Newt reminded him half angrily. 

“You still think the same way, do you?” Sam asked. 

“She'll be a lot more comfortable over here,” Newt 
urged. ‘‘Won’t have the work she has now. A new house 
is easier to keep clean. And you can look after her and the 
orchard too.” 

Sam said slowly, “I been thinking, Newt. How about it 
if we go ahead and build just the same, but I hand over the 


orchard to you, and you and Linda live here and leave ma 
alone. I hate bothering her.” 

Newt looked at his brother in astonishment; he under- 
stood quite well that the orchard was as dear as his own 
flesh to Sam. 

“Mean you'd give me the orchard?" he asked sharply 

“Tf that’d suit you,’ Sam agreed mildly. 

Newt laughed, amused at this evidence of a willingness 
on his brother’s part to make so great a sacrifice; it was 
like Sam, he told himself, to let sentiment overrule com 
mon sense, and for the sake of an irascible old woman full of 
sudden whims and angers, and who would be the last to 
feel any gratitude for such a surrender. But Sam’s offer 
did not tempt him in the least; he meant that the orehard 
should in any case be his in due time, was quite willing to 
wait for a year or two. The trees would not bear heavily 
this year; the profits would be slight. He could afford to 
defer his acquisition of this property, which might be ex- 
pected, for the present, to cost more than it returned. So 
all that Sam accomplished was to reveal to his brother more 
clearly than ever the weakness of his own character, the 
paltry scruples which could move him. Newt shook his 
head. 

“No sense in that,” he replied. “Orchard means a lot to 
you. You hold on to it. I don’t begrudge it to you any 
more, even if pa did kind of do me out of it. You and ma’!! 
be more comfortable there than at home.” 

Sam made no reply. They were approaching the Trask 
farm, could see the house on the hillside above them; and 
Newt perceived that Sam was looking in that direction, an 
unfathomable depth of sorrow in his eyes as though he 
gazed upon something irrevocably lost to him, something 
once highly treasured. Newt found a certain satisfaction in 
watching Sam’s face as they siowly climbed the hill and 
passed the place. He himself hardly looked toward the 
house; looked only long enough to assure himself that 
Linda was not in sight. Trask was splitting wood in the 
shed, and they could hear his ax before they saw him; it 
was only after they had passed and gone on up the hill that 
he became visible. 

Then Newt shouted back a greeting to the man, and 
Trask waved his hand at them. 
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‘Yes. She Asked Me if I Loved Her. And I~! Says, ‘Guess I'd Have Told You Before, if it Was That Way With Me, Linda’"’ 
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“I get along with Trask,” he said, as he turned to face 
the road again. “I get along good with him.” 

Sam did not comment upon this. His eyes rested upon 
the shambling rump of the horse and he scarcely lifted his 
head as they turned into the wood road along the border 
of the orchard. Newt studied him briefly, felt in Sam a 
mood of passive acceptance of the situation, something like 
complete docility, as though Sam felt there was no stake 
worth fighting for, as though he were willing to submit to 
that which was come upon him. 

The older brother said, as they turned off the road, “‘ You 
might build here by the road, but you'd have to dig a well. 
Back by your shed you've got the spring. Never goes dry, 
does it?” 

Sam shook his head. “No; it runs in the winter, give it a 
chance. You can hear it trickling under the snow. Good 
flow of water al! the time.” 

“You can knock up a little spring house over it,” Newt 
suggested. “There's a level spot right to one side big 
enough for the house to stand on, down along the shed. 
You can maybe hitch right onto the shed and save some 
building.” 

“There's a kind of sink there,’ Sam corrected. “ Cellar’d 
be wet all the time. Best to get on the higher ground back 
a little ways.” 

“Well, you know best about that,”’ Newt agreed. The 
shed was now in sight ahead of them, and Newt pointed. 
“Up there?” he asked. 

“T ain’t figured how big a house we'd need,” Sam pro- 
tested reluctantly. 

“ Just a square house,”” Newt told him. “I’ve worked it 
out in my mind.” They stopped by the shed and alighted; 
and Newt picked up a nail and drew on the weather-beaten 
boards. “ About twenty-five feet each way,” he suggested. 
“With the two bedrooms on this side, and the dining room 
and kitchen here, and s pantry off the kitchen, say. Put a 
chimney in between the dining room and the kitchen, and 
an air-tight in the dining room would heat the whole 
house.” 

“T ain't any wood out here,”’ Sam reminded him. 

Newt pointed to the hardwood growth only a little dis- 
tance away. “ You can get it as you need it, up there,” he 


inaisted. “There's an old rock maple windfall there that'll 
make a cord of good wood, and a dead beech | saw one 
day; and you can burn green birch with it, Get along all 
right.” 


Under Newt’s driving energy, Sam submitting to be led 
or driven, they had presently paced off and located the 
corners of the house that waa to be; chosen for its site a 
knoll just above the spring, from which the valley below 
could be seen in ell its sweep and glory, and the bright 
waters of the pond. 

“Ma'll like to look out at that,”” Newt reminded his 
brother. ‘She gets a pile of comfort out of watching the 
milipond where she is. She's a great hand for looking at 
water,” 

They drove stakes, and then dragged stones from a 
rulned wall in the edge of the woods, the horse furnishing 
the necessary power. At noon Sam made coffee over the 
steve in his shed and opened a can of beans. By mid- 
afternoon they had done as much as could be done today; 
and when the sun began to slide down the western sky and 
they prepared to etart for home a definite beginning had 
been made. 

As they passed the orchard Newt said urgently, ‘You 
want te talk to ma right away, Sam.” 

Sam nodded. “That's so,” he agreed. “ Yes, that’s so. 
If you're set in your mind.” 

“It’s Linda much as me,”’ Newt reminded him; and 
Sam making no comment on this, it occurred to Newt that 
if his brother could hear the word from Linda herself he 
might be more easily handled. 

He considered this possibility on the way down the hill, 
decided againat ita wisdom. Much safer if Linda and Sam 
did not talk with each other. But a compromise seemed 
possible, so when they reached the Trask farm he asked 
Sam to stop. 

“1 want to say hello to Linda,” he explained. 

Trask came strolling across from the porch toward them, 
and Newt left him with Sam, sure that Trask would report 
their conversations of the night before, equally sure that 
Trask would ask Sam whether the arrangement Newt had 
reported to them was indeed in process of conclusion. 

“Sam and me'’ve been laying out his new house,’’ Newt 
called as he departed. “ Working at it all day.” 

He found Linda and her mother in the kitchen, and 
talked with them for a little while, watching Sam and 
Traak together by the roadside. Once he saw Linda steal a 
glimpse of Sam through the window; but he paid no ap- 
parent heed to this. And when he judged Sam had had 
sufficient time, he took his leave and rejoined his brother, 
climbing at once into the seat. Trask drew back with a 
final word and they drove away. 

Newt waited for a time, to allow Sam to digest what 
Trask had toid kim; and he saw that his brother’s head 
drooped 4 little, as though he were very tired. 

He said at last, ‘ You get hold of a bricklayer and some 
carpenters tomorrow, Sam; and I'll go to town.” 











Sam, after a moment, nodded a slow assent. “I guess we 
might as well,”” he agreed. 


xvii 


HAT night after supper they sat in the dining room of 

the old house above the mill. Sam did not suggest 
walking down to the village for the mail; and though Newt 
would have been glad to give his brother an opportunity 
to be alone with Mrs. Dunnack, he was too indolent to 
take the walk on his own account. Instead, after some 
consideration, he decided to precipitate the situation by 
informing Mrs. Dunnack of what was afoot. 

He chose to do it indirectly, so said to his brother, “We 
want to draw up some kind of a plan for the house, Sam, 
so’s I can show it to the mill men tomorrow.” 

He saw, without looking toward her, that Mrs. Dunnack 
had turned her head at this remark; but Newt kept his 
eyes on Sam, and after a moment’s hesitation Sam said 
uncertainly, “‘That’s so.” 

There was a pad of ruled paper on the table, a pad upon 
which Mrs. Dunnack occasionally wrote a letter to one or 
the other of her s:sters. Newt took this pad and produced 
from his pocket a pencil and began to make a rough out- 
line, approximately square, while Sam watched him with- 
out speaking. Having drawn a square, Newt divided it by 
a line across the middle; divided it again by another line at 
right angles to the first, but slightly nearer one side of the 
original square than the other. 

“That's close enough for an idea,” he said, tapping the 
paper with his pencil. Of the two iarger rectangles he in- 
dicated one and said, ‘‘Call that the living room or dining 
room or whatever you want; and that one bedroom, and 
the kitchen behind the dining room. You'd be right com- 
fortable that way.” 

Sam studied the sketch, and Newt perceived by the rigid 
immobility of his attitude that his brother was ill at ease. 
Newt himself was only alert for the question that must 
come from Mrs. Dunnack; but Mrs. Dunnack seldom 
asked questions. She was by habit taciturn, not inclined 
to speak unless someone spoke to her. So there was a long 
interval of silence, and in the end it was Newt who was 
unable to endure this delay. 

“Sam's starting to build over at the orchard, ma,” he 
said in a cheerful tone. ‘“‘We worked out the foundation 
today, and I’m just figuring where to put the rooms.” 

“Starting to build?” Mrs. Dunnack echoed. 

Newt nodded amiably. “Yes; get at it right away. 
Have it all done time cold weather comes.” 

“He'll have to hurry some,” she commented. 

**T’ll see to that,’’ Newt laughed. ‘‘ Leave it to Sam and 
he'd put it off and never get started. He’s been talking 
about doing it for a long time, he says. Prob’ly never 
would have got at it only for me.” 

Mrs. Dunnack looked at her younger son. “ You ain’t 
got the money to buy lumber,”’ she told him. 

“Newt's letting me have it,”” he explained carefully. 

‘Lending it to you?” The old woman turned from Sam 
to Newt. 

It was Newt who answered. “Why, I’m right glad to 
help Sam out,” he assured her. 

“Charging him interest?”’ she challenged. 

‘Six per cent,” he said mildly. 

She hesitated, perceiving nothing particularly offensive 
in this. “I expect you've took a mortgage on the orchard, 
then,” she insisted. 

Newt shook his head. ‘‘ Why, I’m just helping him out,” 
he assured her. “ This ain’t business with me. I'll prob’ly 
want him to give me a note, just as a matter of record, but 
that’s all.” 

She expelled her breath through her nostrils, producing 
a little sound curiously suggestive of incredulity; but she 
said no more. Newt was disappointed; he had expected 
that Sam would take this opportunity to explain to his 
mother what was contemplated. But Sam maintained 
silence, so Newt now led him into a further discussion of the 
plan for the house, and more than once, in this discussion, 
the phrase “‘ma's bedroom” came to his lips for utterance. 
Thus at least he might provoke her to instant and insistent 
curiosity. But each time his courage failed him and the 
words went unspoken; he spoke only of the big bedroom 
and the small one; and Sam spoke little or not at all. In 
the end Mrs. Dunnack rose and without a word took her- 
self to bed. 

When she was gone Newt said accusingly, “That was a 
good chance to talk to ma, Sam. Why didn’t you go 
ahead?” 

Sam shook his head. “I'd ruther wait till you wan’t 
around,” he replied. 

“T'll leave it to you,” Newt agreed. ‘But I'd kind of 
like to hear what you say.” 

“I don’t aim for you to,” Sam said definitely. ‘I'll fix it 
with ma.” 

Newt, a little angry, sharply reminded him, “You'll 
have to, Sam.” 

“I’m a-going to,”” Sam replied. 

So they returned to the consideration of the plan, and 
agreed upon it, and Newt found a ruler and drew it more 
accurately to scale, so that he might have a basis for his 
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conversation with the mill men next day. They deter- 
mined where the doors and windows should come, and how 
the roof should pitch; and Newt reminded Sam that he 
would need a mason to lay the chimney and the foundation 
stones. 

“Don’t have to have him right away,” he conceded. 
“He can do it after we get the frame started, laying the 
sills on the corner stones. But you'll have to get one.”’ 

The next morning, Newt as always the driving force, 
matters went forward. Newt himself sought out Herb 
Faller at the mill to discuss the sawing of the rough lumber. 
He hurried this conversation so that he might ride to town 
with Dan Bissell on Will’s truck, but before his own de- 
parture he had made sure that Sam set out on his search 
for carpenters willing to work upon the job. When Herb 
had, with a stub of pencil and the smooth side of a board, 
laboriously figured what varieties and quantities of lumber 
would be required, Newt directed him to set the mill to 
work upon the job that day, and then hurried to the village 
to be at hand before Dan should start for town. 

Dan was a young man of sense and ability; he had 
worked in the outer world, now prospered sufficiently on 
the old Law place on the flank of the Ridge, besides helping 
his father about the store. He received Newt’s company 
without any indication of welcome, and permitted Newt to 
talk to him without taking the trouble to respond except 
with an occasional sidewise glance in which the other per- 
ceived the young man’s distaste. Newt was never thin- 
skinned; but he filed away this matter in his memory, 
promising himself that one day he would be able to inspire 
in this young man a certain measure of fear, if not of 
respect. 

He was as willing to use Dan as another for his present 
purposes, however; so he told Dan all his program. He 
told the young man that he and Linda would presently be 
married; that Sam would build at the orchard; that Mrs. 
Dunnack would go there to live with her younger son while 
Newt and Linda occupied the big house. If Dan was inter- 
ested—as he must have been in such an upheaval as the 
removal of Mrs. Dunnack involved—he gave no outward 
sign; and his responses to Newt’s direct questions were 
curt and uncommunicative. 

In East Harbor, Newt went promptly about his brother’s 
business. At the sash-and-blind factory he discussed stock 
and prices, and after a certain amount of dickering gave his 
order; at the East Harbor bank he opened an account, de- 
positing a check on his bank in Boston for the full amount 
of his accumulation there, then drawing against this new 
account for the cash which promised to be immediately 
necessary for paying the carpenters. 

This pressing business done, he remembered that Doctor 
Cheatley was still in town, waiting for word from him; and 
the thought amused Newt. Accordingly he sought out 
Cheatley, greeted him warmly, and to the other's instant 
question replied in an uncertain tone, “I can’t get Sam to 
come around yet, doc.” 

“Do without him,” Cheatley suggested impatiently. 
“T can’t hang around here all winter.” 

“T think I can manage him, take time enough,” Newt 
insisted. “And that’s the best way to do it if we can.” 

“You and Morn are trying to freeze me out,” Cheatley 
said accusingly; but Newt denied this so feelingly and with 
such evidences of sincerity that Cheatley was in the end 
convinced. The two agreed that Cheatley should return to 
Boston, but hold himself ready to answer an instant sum- 
mons when Newt later needed him. 

When he left Cheatley, Newt thought of going to the 
lawyer; but he did not do so. He was quite definitely 
afraid of Morn; the fat man’s slitlike eyes and heavy 
glance had vaguely haunted him. He decided to wait until 
Cheatley had left East Harbor, thus to avoid any possibil- 
ity that the two might join forces against him. This de- 
cision left him with two hours or so still on his hands, before 
meeting Dan Bissell for the ride home. It occurred to him 
that he might profitably occupy his time in locating a car- 
penter. They could use four or five men on the house, if so 
many couid be found. 

His inquiries led him to Gabe Muller, an inoffensive little 
man with something birdlike in the thinness of his neck. 
He had, Newt was told, fallen somewhat into disrepute 
during the war because of his ancestry and his own indis- 
creet utterances; had since then found little work to do. 
Newt was pleased with this information, and his first 
glimpse of Muller satisfied him that he might easily drive a 
good bargain with the man. He succeeded in doing so, 
engaging Muller to come next morning to the orchard. The 
question of transportation arose, but Newt suggested that 
Muller might stay out at the orchard, living in Sam's 
shack during the week; and Muller in the end humbly 
accepted this suggestion. 

Newt was elated by his success in this matter; he talked 
with Muller for a while and found that the old man could 
produce another carpenter if Newt required two men. 

“But he’d want more money,” Muller explained. 

“He'll have to come down some to work for me,” Newt 
replied. ‘‘ You talk to him if you want, and if he wants to 
come for what I’m paying you, bring him along.” 
(Continued on Page 138) 
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Once again, all America 


nominates Cadillac supreme 


With the new 90-degree Cadil- 
lac, all bounds of the previous 
Cadillac clientele have been 
overswept. 

It is as though the country were 
sitting as a great political con- 
vention, voting on motor car 
candidates for first preference, 
with the new Cadillac nomi- 
nated by acclamation. 

For here is the very zenith, 
not only of the finished per- 
formance and luxury of eight 
cylinders; but of the Cadillac 
90-degree eight-cylinder engine 


wrought to a far higher state 
of perfection. 


To imagine quality finer than 
this new Cadillac is beyond 
human grasp. 


To conceive a motoring thrill 
or motoring luxury beyond its 
soaring capacity is to tread the 
realm of the improbable. 


Inevitably Cadillac will be 
your choice among all fine cars 
if you will submit yourself to 
the spell of its glorious action 
on the road. 


EVENING POST 


DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


Prices range from $2995 
for the Brougham to $4485 
for the Custom Imperial 


F. O. B. Detroit, Tax extra 


General Motors’ orn time- 
payment plan (GMAC ) fur- 
nishes purchasers with the 
most economical way of buy- 
ing a Cadillac on time 


General Maers Kaport Company, New 
Yor’. Cadillac Meter Car Company of 
Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontarte 
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DISCIPLES OF REALISM 


By Kenneth L. Roberts 


form of human endeavor are in a constant 

state of what is known to the most 
thoughtful scientists and economists as flux. 
At a given period in the development of the manly pastime 
of football, for example, the proper accouterments for the 
earnest footballer must include a head of hair resembling 
an ungroomed Skye terrier, a pair of pants built on the 
specifications of an early American bed quilt and a tightly 
iaced canvas vest guaranteed to break the finger nails of 
maliciously disposed opponents. At a slightly later period, 
however, the footballer cannot consider himself modishly 
attired unless his hair is shorn to the quick on the day pre- 
ceding a game, unless his jersey is unblemished by any 
extraneous matter except a few conspicuous numerals 
stitched between his shoulder blades, and unless his un- 
wadded trousers are drawn part way up a pair of flaring 
hip pads in such a way as to give him the general appear- 
ance of emerging from a drain pipe. 

Those unfortunate persons who are struggling bravely to 
separate themselves from surplus flesh are instructed by 
leading dietitians at one period of the world’s development 
that the act of drinking water while taking nourishment 
will cause them to attain the dimensions of a prize Berk- 
shire hog; at another period they are assured by leading 
dietitians that a heavy consumption of water with their 
meals will result in giving them the contour of a telephone 
pole, 

Architects were once agreed that any country house 
werthy of the name should be built along the lines of the 
London, Liverpool and Northeastern railway station at 
Tooting-on-Herts, England, should have not less than 
forty-nine gables, and should boast two cast-iron deer on 
the completely exposed front lawn. Not many years later 
the nation’s leading architects were almost unanimous in 
agreeing that the perfect country house should conform to 
the chastely simple lines of a shoe box, and that any client 
who persisted in demanding more than six gables or so 
much as one cast-iron deg on the front lawn ought to be 
pushed down a well. 

There has also been a plentiful amount of fluxing, in 
recent years, in the style of dramatic performance that 
must be put forward in order to win the hearty plaudits of 
the more sophisticated, as the saying 
goes. There was a time, in the growth of 


Ton styles of procedure for nearly every 


It should be incidentally remarked that the nation as a 
whole has never paid sufficient homage to the sacrifices and 
sufferings to which the New Yorker willingly submits in 
order that the New York stage may be properly supported. 
Volumes of commendatory remarks have been written on 
the bravery of the early New England settlers because of 
the fact that their nerves were shattered about once every 
two weeks by four or five war whoops delivered with some 
feeling by wily redskins, and because their Sunday strolls 
were occasionally disturbed by the passage of an Indian 
arrow within a foot or two of their hats. All the com- 
mendatory words that have hitherto been written on the 
bravery of New York playgoers, however, could easily 
have been written on a special-delivery stamp with a sash 
brush, and I therefore wish to take this opportunity of 
saying something in their behalf. 

The mental agony of the New York playgoer begins 
when he attempts to purchase tickets for a successful play. 
If he is callow and inexperienced, he goes to the box office 
and politely requests two seats in the orchestra for a week 
from next Thursday evening. The box-office man, who is 
often in my experience a very superior person whose mind 
is apparently centered on far more important matters than 
the vending of theater tickets, replies that he has only 
two seats in the last row of the second balcony for a week 
from next Thursday evening. It makes no difference for 
what date the callow playgoer wishes the tickets. He may 
want them for four or six or even eight weeks from next 
Thursday evening; but the best that he will be offered by 
the box-office man will be two seats in the last row of the 
second balcony. Nobody ever accepts these seats, which 
is rather a shame; for if they were accepted, the box- 
office man might drop dead from the shock. 

There is some sort of relationship between these two 
seats in the last row of the second balcony and the old 
Raines Law sandwiches that were served over and over 
again with spirituous liquors on Sundays back in the old 
days when drinks were sold in hotels by bartenders instead 
of by bootblacks, as at present. Anybody who ate a 
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Raines Law sandwich was regarded as a foul 
malefactor, and there is a general belief that 
anybody who purchases the two seats in the hack 
row of the second balcony will be severely han- 
dled by the theater management. From the box office the 
callow playgoer, greatly distressed in mind by the open 
contempt of the box-office man, drags himself to a ticket 
speculator. Fortunately he doesn’t have to drag himself 
far, since New York is as thoroughly equipped with ticket 
speculators as a shad is with bones. 

New York has a law that forbids ticket speculators from 
making more than a fifty-cent profit on each theater ticket 
which they sell, but the only effect of this law on a great 
many ticket speculators is to cause them to burst into un- 
controllable laughter whenever it is mentioned in their 
presence. It is scarcely necessary to state that the ticket 
purchaser is seldom able to appreciate the keen humor in 
the situation, for what the speculator does to him bears a 
close resemblance to the activities of Chinese bandits. 


The Perils of the Theater Hour 


F THE play that he wishes to see is ultra-realistic, the 

speculator relieves him of nearly everything of value ex- 
cept his cuff links and his moss-agate stick pin. For a pair 
of tickets which bear the amusing figures “$4.40” on their 
faces, the speculator is in the habit of calmly charging 
$17.60 or more; and for two tickets sarcastically inscribed 
“$5.50” the speculator frequently mulcts his victim of the 
neat sum of $20.90—the ninety cents evidently being added 
as a hint to the unfortunate purchaser that he is lucky not 
to be paying twenty-five dollars. 

Having thus secured his tickets, the playgoer repairs 
triumphantly to his home and eagerly awaits the evening 
of the play. When that glad occasion has arrived, he sal- 
lies forth and unhesitatingly injects himself into the raving 
mob that dares death each night in search of what the de- 
luded New Yorker refers to as amusement. 

In place of the occasional Indian war whoop that frayed 
the nerves of the American colonists, an unending chorus 
of ear-splitting automobile horns inflames the playgoer’s 
brain. Where the early American dodged a semimonthly 
tomahawk or arrow, the modern New York amusement 

seeker narrowly escapes a horrible finish 
a hundred times a night by bounding like a 





American drama, when the men who were 
acknowledged to be the leading American 
dramatists must have thought about 
something besides sex. They must have 
thuught about something else, because 
they wrote about something else. It is 
probable that they knew a good deal 
about that delicate subject; but for some 
peculiar reason they were apparently able 
to keep their minds off it for a considerable 
portion of each working day. 


Duliness at a Premium 


LAYS that were realistic were usually 

enthusiastically condemned because 
they dealt with everyday matters that 
made the public tired; and the plays over 
which they enthused were romantic af- 
fairs in which the dirty-minded villain 
got it in the neck about seventeen seconds 
before the curtain fell on the fourth act 
with a dull thud. In recent years, how- 
ever, the more intense and unconven- 
tional have discovered that no play is a 
great big realistic play unless it is sexy. 

A portion of the playgoing public has 
become passionately addicted to the newer 
realism; and it must be epparent to all 
unprejudiced thinkers that unless these 
seekers after truth are willing to support 
the newer realism with their presence and 
their pocketbooks, there would soon be as 
little of the newer realism on the New 
York stage as there is of chiffon underwear 
among the residents of the Aleutian 
Islands, 

For the purpose of honoring these high- 
minded disciples of realism, and with a 
faint idea of supplying American and 
European dramatists with a vague picture 
of the keen minds and sensitive natures 
that are eagerly greeting their noblest and 
most realistic brain children, I fought my 
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chamois between the ravening taxicabs 
that fill every street from curb to curb. 

Eliza’s adventure in crossing the ice 
has been widely advertised as a desperate 
and hair-raising feat, but by comparison 
with crossing Broadway at the theater 
hour it was about as dangerous as step- 
ping out of a bathtub in which a cake of 
soap is still reposing. 

Every sidewalk is jammed with brother 
and sister amusement seekers, all of whom 
are gawping at electric signs, craning their 
necks to see a policeman’s signal, trying to 
hear their companions’ remarks above the 
din, watching for holes in the rivers of 
taxicabs through which they can dodge- 
doing everything, in short, except look- 
ing where they are going. Asa result, the 
playgoer is shoved, kicked, thwacked, 
hustled, harried and squashed. Elbows 
are pushed into his abdomen, heels are 
jabbed into his instep, hat feathers are 
poked violently into his eyes and ears, and 
forty or fifty persons with severe colds 
cough point-blank into his face. 

New York gunmen are rapidly discover- 
ing that the ideal method of bumping off 
a victim is to sidle up beside him during 
the before-theater crush and ventilate 
him with an automatic in any desired spot. 
The report of the gun usually goes un- 
noticed because of the tumuit of New 
York; the crowd is so dense that it sup- 
ports the victim for as much as a block 
without noticing anything unusual about 
him; while the victim himself, if not killed 
outright, sometimes thinks he has merely 
been accidentally kicked by a fellow play- 
goer and so fails to mention his misad- 
venture until his assailant has removed 
himself to Newark or Yonkers. 

Returning to the subject of the audi- 
ences that patronize the great realistic 
plays that have so thrilled the more intel- 
lectual, one is almost immediately im- 
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way last spring ‘nto and out of the New 
York theater district until I had seen all 
the great big realistic plays. 


ORAWN BY CLARENCE GRAY 


Miss Movie Player: 


Press Agent on a Vacation!" 


“Can You Imagine a Knock+Out Robbery Like That and My 


pressed by the fact that realism makes 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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In Chrysler Alone, the Qualities 
That Satisfy Every Motor Car Ideal 
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Distinctive design, original beauty, smartness, and performance without parallel, 
single out the Chrysler Six from among the finest. That is why men and women 


who have owned the highest priced cars now prefer the Chrysler Six. CHRYSLER SIX 


Unusual economy, outstanding durability, exceptional freedom from mechanical ¢ Be she. saeciee a 
drudgery, are placing the Chrysler Six in the hands of thousands who formerly Sedan" || a9 
drove lesser cars. parent Wie: Sa 
——— eS . = 
*.¢ . . ‘rown-Imperia ° . € 
Thus, among all classes, the qualities which are peculiar to Chrysler alone have CHRYSLER POUR 


won for this car an esteem seldom if ever before conferred on any car. Your  fowingcar . ss 8 898 
nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to give you a demonstration of the properties MO" = = .byi 


which give the Chrysler Six such universal and irresistible appeal. Sonam eo PT mans 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes on all 
Chrysler Four models at slight extra cost 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to cur- 


rent Federal excise tax. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO - 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler en 
closed models. All models equipped 


with full balloon tires. 
ow 

There are Chrysler dealers and supe 
rior Chrysler service everywhere. Ali 
dealers are in position to extend the 
convenience of time-payments. Ask 
about Chrysler's attractive plan. 

All Chrysler models are protected 


against theft by the Fedco patented car 
numbering system, exclusive with 


. Chrysler, which cannot be counter- 
feitedand cannot be altered or removed 
without conclusive evidence of 
tampering. 








(Centinued from Page 48) 

more of an appeal to many of them than 
does romantic drama, because they are able 
to furnish their own romance. This they 
do by patting one another affectionately 
during the progress of the play and by feed- 
ing each other caramels from a box which 
the female disciple of realism holds on her 
lap—usually with one of her hands inside 
the box, 

At all the realistic plays there are, of 
course, many persons who do not indulge in 
caramels; but there is a grave suspicion in 
the minds of many observers that those who 
don't eat caramels at the plays have in- 
dulged heavily in caramels just before com- 
ing to them. This suspicion is based on the 
somewhat sticky mental reactions that may 
be observed arnong both the caramel eaters 
and the non-caramel eaters during the 
progress of the plays. It may, of course, be 
due to something else than caramel eating; 
but the fact remains that heavy caramel 
eating can be depended on to produce such 
reactions, and that heavy caramel eating is 
extremely popular among the patrons of 
plays that are competing for the running 
broad realism record 

The devotees of realism that flock to the 
great big piays may be depended on to 
recognize any strong bit of realism wherever 
they encounter it on the stage, and to greet 
it with appreciative laughter. If an enter- 
prising playwright should turn out a realis- 
tic play in which the hero goes to the 
electric chair for strangling his little sister 
for forgetting to put sugar in his coffee, or 
something, and should cause the hero to 
give vent to some unusually strong lan- 
guage because the initial electric current 
tied him in knots but didn’t kill him, the 
audiences would at once recognize the real- 
ism of his language and scream with 
merriment at its repetition at each per- 
formance. 

It might occur to a few of the disciples of 
realism thet the profanity was the expres- 
sion of great mental anguish, but the bulk 
of them would regard it as just plain 
realism. Many of them would prepare their 
companions for the realism in advance, 


nudging them and whispering, “Listen 
now! He says it right now. Here it 
comes!" And then they would rock with 


mirth at the words that pain is supposed to 
wring from the sufferer. 


Smoking Compartment Humor 


One soon realizes, after witnessing a few 
samples of modern realism on the New 
York stage, that many of the advantages 
earned by earlier generations with infinite 
jabor are enjoyed by the present generation 
with a minimum of exertion. In past 
years, for example, the man who wished 
realism of the sort so popular in New York 
was obliged te go on long journeys and sit 
for hours in the smoking compartments of 
Pullman cars in order to hear a moderate 
amount of realiem from those smoking com- 
partment patrons who specialize in such 
matters, Women and young girls, being 
barred by general consent from smoking 
compartments, were never directly ex- 
posed to very much of that sort of thing. 
There was, in fact, a general feeling that 
women and girls were more refined and 
sensitive and ciean-minded than the aver- 
age horrid rman, and that they should be 
kept so by the avoidance, in their pres- 
ence, of all mention of the realism that 
made fet men in smoking compartments 
burst inte hoarse hyena-like guffaws. 

Today, however, the person who wishes 
to absorb large quantities of realism doesn't 
need to take a long, tiring train ride or get 
himself weil acented with stale cigar smoke 
in a amoking compartment. Nor is there 
any objection on the part of theatrical man- 
agers to admitting women and young girls 
to their great realistic dramas. It must be 
admitted that the women and young girls 
appear to appreciate the opportunities thus 
offered to them, for they outnumber the 
horrid men at the realistic plays by three to 
two and frequently by as much as two to 
one. 


THE SATURDAY 


This opens up an interesting field for 
speculation. Is the realistic-play era due 
te the exclusion of women and girls from 
smoking-room conversation in past years? 
Would there be a falling off in the produc- 
tion of realistic plays if women and young 
girls should now be freely admitted to 
smoking rooms and encouraged to join the 
male occupants in the exchange of stories? 
Are men satisfied to get their realism in 
smoking compartments, and are they forced 
to attend realistic plays by the hitherto un- 
gratified curiosity of their wives and daugh- 
ters? F 

There is another interesting field for con- 
jecture. Did the New York theatrical man- 
agers find out that the public wanted 
realistic plays before the public knew it or 
after the public knew it? Who deserves the 
credit for the modern wave of realism—the 
public or the managers? 

The failure of American dramatists to 
supply in full the realism demanded by 
American managers has forced the man- 
agers to rush to Europe and enter a yearly 
contest in play buying. The European 
social system differs in several respects from 
the American social system—notably in 
muzzling, blindfolding and handcuffing all 
unmarried young women, and generally al- 
lowing them as much freedom from sur- 
veillance as is granted in America to the 
President himself; and also in humorously 
viewing marriage vows as a ceremony that 
gives a woman her first opportunity of 
coming in contact with and matching her 
wits against men who have been brought 
up to regard love as a business. Owing to 
these differences between the American and 
European social systems, the realistic play 
had formed the backbone of European 
drama for several years prior to the year of 
the Big Fog. 

Until recently, unfortunately, these real- 
istic European plays couldn’t have been 
produced in America without causing their 
producers to be mobbed or rushed to the 
psychopathic ward. The sudden apprecia- 
tion of realism that has sprung into exist- 
ence, however, has now made it possible 
for American producers to import and pro- 
duce plays that nauseated even a great 
many hard-boiled Europeans some years 
ago. 

A distinct thrill has recently been in- 
jected into managerial circles by the dis- 
covery that playwrights who werestruggling 
to provide theatrical amusements for the 
goat-minded young gallants of Merry Eng- 
land some two or three hundred years ago, 
frequently wrote plays of tremendous pos- 
sibilities from the present-day New York 
viewpoint. 

Although most of these plays are suf- 
ficiently dull to anesthetize a person suffer- 
ing from sciatica, and are equipped with 
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about as much plot as can be found in a 
recipe for making clam bisque, they are well 
stocked with realistic language. 

When a gentleman of seventeenth- 
century Merry England had occasion to 
mention—let us say—a spade, he seldom 
called it a spade, but referred to it in words 
of such poisonous purport -as to cause all 
dogs within earshot to dodge hastily be- 
neath the largest piece of furniture in sight. 
The ladies with whom gentlemen of this 
breed consorted, having had the benefit of 
their example and instruction, frequently 
talked and acted like a lot of stevedores 
after their fourteenth drink. Consequently 
the dialogue of many of these seventeenth- 
century plays is embellished with large 
numbers of the words that were then used 
so freely in refined British circles; and al- 
though the plays are frequently incredibly 
stupid, their plots childish in their inven- 
tiveness and their humor painful in the ex- 
treme, they have the one essential that 
insures a heavy outpouring of New York 
art lovers and disciples of realism armed 
with their caramel boxes and ready to 
giggle excitedly at any word worse than 
“damn.” 

When the possibilities of the seventeenth- 
century British dramatists have been ex- 
hausted, it is barely possible that some 
colossal managerial genius will accidentally 
discover that the Greeks wrote a number 
of plays some 2000 years ago; and if any 
such discovery is made, the worst of the old 
Greek dramatists, whose works have to be 
kept in special rooms in public libraries so 
that dirty little boys won't tear out the 
pages which contain the most powerful 
passages, will suddenly start playing to 
$21,000 a week about one block east of 
Broadway, while indignant realists will 
write powerful letters to the newspapers 
peeling the hide from the crass materialists 
who are unable to see the artistic glories of 
these bawdy plays. 

For the sake of American dramatists, 
however, it seems a pity that New York 
theatrical managers should be forced to 
turn to the playwrights of France, Hungary, 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Russia, seven- 
teenth century England and ancient Greece 
to supply New York playgoers with the 
realism that they crave. 

It is obvious, from the realistic plays that 
succeeded in New York during the past 
year, that there are many playwrights who 
are writing the sort of realism that the 
public wants; and for every such play- 
wright that is visible to the naked eye there 
must, by the law of averages, be a hundred 
others willing to do likewise. With this 
number of playwrights willing to write any 
sort of realism to attain popular success, 
American theatrical managers can easily 
obtain from American authors a sufficient 
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number of samples of red-hot realism to 
keep all the caramel eaters and all the great 
big thoughtless boys and girls and all the 
other realism fanatics anchored open- 
mouthed to their chairs from now until the 
time when people stop squabbling over 
evolution. 

There are only a few general rules to be 
observed in the writing of realism as it is at 
present understood in New York. These 
rules are very simple; and if they are fol- 
lowed carefully, they should result in great 
New York successes. 

Incidentally, it should be added that 
there is no reason for any young writer to 
stand in awe of the great masters of realism, 
or of realism itself, as it is at present prac- 
ticed. 

It is really the cheapest and easiest 
form of writing in the world; for it deals 
with the petty, disagreeable and unessential 
details of any situation or thing. 

In writing realism, as now understood, 
one describes the egg on a man’s beard. 
As soon as one skips the egg, he is said 
to be writing romantic literature, and is 
generally frowned on by the more intense 
crities. In writing realism, one must see 
with the eye of a toad. If one sees with 
the eye of an eagle, and overlooks the 
outhouses and the cesspools and the garbage 
heaps that fill the toad’s eye to the exclusion 
of all else, then one is being a romanticist. 
Consequently it is as easy to be a realist 
as it is to be a coal passer or a ditch 
digger. 


Rules for Writing Realism 


The chief rule in the writing of realistic 
plays is that the play should deal with un- 
pleasant persons, and that the motive be- 
hind every action in the play should be that 
of sex. In a realistic play, nobody must ever 
do anything for a decent or high-minded 
purpose. Even the little child who longs to 
be a postman or a fireman when he grows up 
must have a Freudian sex complex behind 
his desire. 

The next most important rule is that 
some prominent city official or an influential 
newspaper or a dramatic critic shall be 
lured into condemning the play as dirty 
and indecent, and demanding that it be 
censored. This instantly apprises the dis- 
ciples of realism that they are missing 
something good, and they promptly rush 
to it, caramels in hand. 

A play that was eventually hailed last 
year as a success because of its heart- 
gripping realism staggered along for weeks 
on the verge of death until an unwary official 
thoughtlessly emitted 2 howl to the effect 
that it was indecent. 

Instantly the realism hounds awoke from 
their lethargy, telephoned for caramels and 
broke into a gallop. Its receipts doubled 
and tripled. 

There are only two more essential rules. 
One is that the humor in a realistic play 
should be of the sort that makes one long 
to put the comedian out of his agony; the 
other is that if any of the characters 1» the 
play have to speak in dialect, the dialecu 
should be entirely untrue to life. If these 
simple rules are observed and the other 
features of the play are allowed to take 
care of themselves, one should have a piece 
of realism that will be good for receipts of 
$20,900 a week.on Broadway. 

But as was remarked at the beginning 
of this treatise, the styles of procedure for 
nearly every form of human endeavor are 
in a constant state of flux. It is therefore 
highly probable that there soon will come 
a day when the earnest but slightly un- 
healthy young playwrights who were un- 
able to think or write about anything but 
sex, together with the avaricious play- 
wrights and managers who made capital 
out of the unhealthy people who take 
pleasure in the public recital of nasty 
stories, will be viewed in the same light as 
such celebrated excrescences as cast-iron 
lawn dogs, Paris night-life guides and 
those sturdy pillars of the republic who 
peddle filthy post cards to high-school 
children. 
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Electric Starting and Lighting with 
olen Oe generator-battery type of Ignition was 
Con Satan first developed by Delco. Cadillac was 

the first to adopt it in 1911. Since that 

time every car bearing the Cadillac 


crest has been Delco-equipped. 
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THE DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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Winter Forecasts by Wild Life 


mé the other day, “and that don’t mean maybe. 
There'll be wind, rock-bottom cold and lots of snow.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T been seein’ things,” he answered. “ Yes, sir, I been 
noticin’ signs since we hazed th’ Injuns outa this yere 
country to let th’ tourists in. Th’ corn husks is awful heavy 
in the valley; the coats of th’ range horses is comin’ thick, 
and lote of wild broncs look like it’s December right this 
minute. Then these late August rains, boy—that’s a 
weather whisper. 

Just like a chinook, 


[= a-goin’ to be a tough winter,” said an old-timer to 


By CLEM YORE 


evergreen. Entire watercourses are but streaks of gold, 
yellow, faint purples and exquisite orange, where the paint- 
ing fingers of the Frost King have passed and left a tracery 
of delightful color. Winter! Early winter! 
On every rosebush, where the wild rose bloom sent forth 
its vagrant fragrance but a few weeks ago, there now may 
be seen a red berry 
bud; and each of 





eomin’ when it 
hadn’t oughta, an’ 
a-meltin’ th’ 
ground to slush, 
always means a 
punishin’ cold anap 
within four days. 
Yes, sir, she's 
a-goin’ to be a 
humdinger, this 
winter.” 

So for ten days 
i've been prowling 
around the moun- 
tains, from above 
timber line down to 
7500-foot altitudes, 
looking for signs of 
winter, and thie is 
what I've found. 

This year the 
tops of twomagnifi- 
cent silver spruces 
up Wind River 
Guich are literally 
covered with cones. 
In these spruces 
there has lived for 
five years a sma!l 
squirrel. I think it 
is a Fremont chick- 
aree. And this lit- 
tle chap is almost 
a certain weather 
man. He began 
‘gathering cones 
late in August-—-I 
think arcund the 
twenty-sixth — and 
at the present time 
has collected some- 
where near five | 





























these is more crim- 
son and heavier 
than usual. Late- 
blooming wild flow- 
ers are withering, 
bees no longer 
drone in the air, and 
clouds, graceful, 
heavy, magnifi- 
cent battalions of 
clouds, fill the sky, 
even in the morn- 
ings. Moisture is 
moving in the 
heavens! 

Bears are holing 
up fifteen days 
earlier in Southern 
Alaska—or rather 
that is the news of 
an old hunter. 
The migratory 


and the pipit birds skyrocket their flights to long-sustained 
cries of sheerest music. 

The sharp tang to the September air, at night, offers an 
excellent carrying quality to stirring winds, and the music 
of running water is a delight. Coyotes are moving and 
their twilight serenades can be heard from every hill and 
answered from the cheery valley echoes. This means that 
Mr. and Mrs. Coyote are finding winter homes and train- 
ing the pups early. It also says that rodent and other life 
is scarce on the high ranges and that lunch rooms are now 
opening down in the foothills and along the valleys. 

The cottontails, Rocky Mountain jack rabbits and snow- 
shoe rabbits are in profusion this fall. Wise old Nature! 

The coyotes, now plentiful, will have a profusion of 
provender at least for most of a hard and cold winter, and 
so the grass eaters will not be preyed upon. Along and 
above timber line there seem to be more ptarmigan than 
usual, and in the draws and glades, aspen groves and pine 
thickets can be heard the whirring flights and raucous 
calls of willow and blue grouse; but the Chinese pheasants 
are missing from the hills. 


Battles in the High Rockies 


OWN in the plains, where the ranchers regard them as 

pests and call them stubble ducks, these pheasants are 
abundant; and most every summer and some winters the 
hills hold hundreds of the more resolute. No dissonant 
cock calls awaken me from the bottom land these mornings. 
The pheasants have flown to the alfalfa lands, the corn- 
fields, and are keeping close to civilization. 

Rocky Mountain sheep, elk and deer will not begin to 
move down for some time yet. Some weeks ago the velvet 
dropped from bulls’ horns and the antlers reached full and 
perfect condition. 
This presages the 











bushels 

Beneath the trees 
runs a little trickie 
of water from a 
spring house, and 
in this small de- 
pression Mr. Squirrel stored his cones for several days, until 
each was thoroughiy moistened; then he took the supply 
and hid it under an unoccupied cabin. 


Jack Frost's Fall Painting 


FRIEND of mine who remained until a few days ago— 
I'm writing this in early September—carried a wash 
boiler full of cones from the spring overflow to a point 200 
yards down the creek. The chickaree, when he discovered 
the pilfering of his food, set up the loudest and most un- 
mistakable fussing imaginable. He ran up the trees, along 
the fence, on top of cabins, and after thirty minutes started 
deliberately and at a bear gallop right down the Wind 
River Trail. When he returned ‘he carried a cone in his 
mouth and dropped it in the little ditch; it took him just 
seventy-two hours to restore his supply. Not only that 
ditch, but the gutters of all cabins, the space under all drip 
boards, and even a boxing around a water tap, are at this 
moment packed full of spruce cones. This extraordinary 
effort means 2 heavy winter. 

At this place also the birds have vanished; chipmunks 
have disappeared; weasels are beginning to prowl; blue- 
birds, wrens, robins and other birds have migrated. Ants 
have ceased to work and hornets are busy around their 
nests. What they are doing I cannot discover, unless it is 
that they are protecting their homes with additional 
atorm siding. 

But from every hillside a riot of color greets the eye to 
proclaim the early arrival of Jack Frost. The aspen, 
mountain ash, mountain maple, willows, mulberry, rose- 
bushes, and the like, are flecks of color against miles of 


A Fremont Chickaree'’s (Squirret) Store of Spruce Cones 

Laid in a Damp Spot Before Being Carried te the Winter 

Storehouse, At Right —The Colorado Silver Spruce Trees 

From the Top of Which the Chickaree Snipped Off and 
Hurted Down Over Five Bushes of Cones 





flocks from the 
lakes and meadows 
of the arctic and 
subarctic took wing 
for the south ear- 
lier this season than 
is their wont. And 
near my home, last 
night, I counted 
twenty-four mal- 
lard and _ twelve 
teal on a little lake. 
Our season doesn’t 
open on ducks in 
Colorado until Sep- 
tember sixteenth. 
What a duck para- 
dise these hills and 








time for sanguinary 
battles close to the 
sky. For, be it 
known, the bull elk 
must fight for his 
loves, and during 
the rutting season 
the battles, high up 
on the Rockies, are 
many and murder- 
ous. 

When the fight- 
ing is over and the 
masters have col- 
lected their harems, 
the air is filled with 
the indescribable 
bugling of the 
males. And on 
those high feed 
grounds the herds 
will remain as long 
as they can. This 
was not always so. 
But man, with his 
fences, his strange 
sounds, his noisy 
guns and his run- 
ning dogs, has 
taught the deer and 
elk that the higher 
parks are the places 
to stay for peace 
and plenty and se- 
curity. 

So our elk bands 
stay high up, at an 
altitude around 
10,000 and 11,000 
feet, as long as the 
snow will enable 
them to eke a mis- 








plains will be for 
hunters this fall! 
The ground hog, which we call whistling marmot, wood- 
chuck and rock chuck, wise old philosophical fellow as he 
is, crawled to his winter sleep early. Having done nothing 
but stare at the landscape all summer and whistle alarms 
te all the wild, he now warns his brethren that it’s sure 
a-goin’ to be a real he-winter. He has been missing from 
stone clumps about my cabin for almost two weeks. 
Around 9500-foot levels ice formed the night of Labor 
Day. I drained my car last night. On a lake at 9700 feet 
altitude a half inch of ice skirted the shore night before 
last. Trout are biting like mad; the water ouzel is darting 
and laughing up and down the tossing water of the cafions; 





erable living out of 
the grass. Thus 
these bands winter hard, and much of the lower range re- 
mains untouched except by stray bunches of cattle. 

Of late, however, a sane and almost beautiful attitude 
among hill and valley men, and a discontinuance on the part 
of city men of wanton killing out of season, have somewhat 
restored the confidence of our elk, and they can be seen com- 
ing close to our settlement quite early in the fall. In time 
they will be among us on every hill. Then something must 
be done by the state and Federal Government, for no fence 
was ever conceived that will withstand the assault of elk to 
get at a haystack. The only thing I ever heard of that 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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How Often Do You Buy A War Tax? 


than five years, spending the minimum 
in war tax and other outside charges. 


ACH time you buy a motor car you 
pay for five things in which you never 
can take a ride: 


These are: war tax—freight charge—fac- 
tory’s profit—dealer’s profit—salesman’s 
commission. 


Once every five years or more is often 
enough to afford yourself the luxury of 
such purchases. 


Those who buy the Packard Six expect, 
on the average, to keep their cars more 


Packard encourages its owners in keeping 
their cars, through retaining the beauty 
of Packard lines and in announcing no 
yearly models. It is now more than ten 
years since Packard offered yearly models. 


The most recent evidence of Packard’s 
interest in its owners is the chassis ]ubri- 
cator and motor oil rectifier, found only 
in Packard cars. Together they double 
the life of the car. 


The Packard Six Five-passenger Sedan, is illustrated—$2585 at Detroit. Packard Six and Packard 
Eight both are furnished in nine body types, four open and five enclosed. Packard distributers and 
dealers welcome the buyer who prefers to purchase his Packard out of income instead of capital. 











(Continued from Page &2) 
actually frightened them, when they were starving, was a 
few Kkoman candles and a battery of skyrockets. 

But the activity of the deer and elk, the sounds of their 
bugling, and the apparently heavy coating of their hides 
convince me that the rut is on so early for no other reason 
than that of an October migration. 

Three timber wolves have been seen near the top of tne 
range on the western slope, and this might mean that these 
animals, unknown to our region of recent years, are coming 
into this section of the state because of a scarcity of game 
and stock on the feed grounds of Wyoming and Northern 
Colorado, Three dry years have played havoc with the 
ranges of the wolves and perhaps this enormous game 
refuge is attracting the killers to the abundance and easy 
kills of ite wild life 


The Beavers are Digging In 


URS of the weasel, red fox, coyote, mink, and the hair 

of horses, cows and burros are taking on that peculiar 
dead luster which speaks of cold, and are unusually heavy 
and long for this month 

Some early snows on the high peaks, and even down to 
the 10,000-foot levels, combined with unusual rainfall in 
Auguat, tend to prove that in the sky channels moisture 
has begun to swing across the continent at an early period. 
While most of the clouds are snowy white and there is no 
evidence of emptying, and they sail majestically and with 
no trouble ever Long’s Peak—14,255 feet—the fact re- 
mains that September skies, usually pure turquoise, espe- 
elally in the mornings, are now banded, in all directions, 
with high and fast-traveling vapor masses. And this 
means snow packed deep in all the gulches, lots of cover for 
the grasslands in the hills and hay lands in the flat country, 
ind an extra storage of moisture from the Platte Valley to 
the Rio Grande. And unless it comes, many ranching 
sections of thia state wil! suffer the last stage of a losing 
fight. There hasn't been enough water in the Rockies these 
pest three seasons to do the right thing at the right time, 
and irrigation lands have suffered, and men have spent 
wartime savings staving off almost certain failure. 

So every eye is watching the brown and garish range 
that stretches from one end of our state to the other. When 
that range is covered with a white blanket early the ranch- 
ers begin to have hope; and that cheer is wafted to the 
bankers who are carrying these men. 
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Early snows mean lots of ice fields in the high hills and 
on all north slopes, and these, melting in summer, carry 
down to the reservoirs the needed water for farm purposes. 
But when the moisture comes only in the spring, rushes 
out of the hills, down the valleys of the Platte and Arkansas 
rivers and is gone toward the sea in a few days, the only 
result it leaves is washed-out roads, culverts, creeks, and 
soggy cold fields. The long, hard,,snow-laden winters gen- 
erally mean successful crops for the next summer, and all 
Colorado as well as the other intermountain states rejoices 
for the good times guaranteed by such waters. 

But it isn’t the mountain region alone which is benefited. 
Immense snow deposits in the high hills mean plenty of 
water in the Colorado, Rio Grande, Arkansas, Platte— 
North and South forks—Green, Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri river basins, which water the enormous western rise 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

The beaver, that engineering clown and most renowned 
loafer of the hills, all the legends of his ceaseless toil to the 
contrary, is hard at work. I’ve been watching five colonies, 
and the work done is the prettiest I have ever seen. In one 
pond the year-old young have been compelled by the old 
folks to build another house. This sits back of the ancient 
homestead about forty feet. It has three beaver slides, or 
trails, leading from dead thickets to the construction work, 
and over these the entire labor force has carried an enor- 
mous amount of materials in less than six days. That house 
is in good shape this minute, but the occupants intend to 
make it digproof against the mountain lion and coyote, 
and frostproof against the cold. One can see from the way 
the walls have been built, from the upjutting poles on the 
sides and the crisscross of large dead aspen, that the beaver 
will lay at least two more feet of obstructions before he 
stops his labors. 

This augurs much, but the pond itself tells more. 

This has a small stream running through it, the dam 
having been opened to allow the pond to drain, with the 
exception of a seven-inch pool in which the houses sit, and 
over the bottom of this small lake I counted several ditches, 
each about sixteen inches wide and eighteen inches deep. 
This network of channels connects up with both houses. 
Why? Old beaver men say—winter! 

These channels are proof against the lake—which, be- 
cause of the surrounding meadow, cannot be dammed to 
hold more than four feet of water —being frozen solid to the 
bottom and thus shutting off ingress and egress and 
freezing the aspen—the beaver food—which is to be stored 
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beneath the water. The channels will prevent this. These 
have been laid below possible frost depths for that region, 
and afford ample storage capacity for the entire colony. 

And while some of the colonists are busy with building 
and mud carrying, others are cutting trees. And here the 
cutting is done with a great degree of cunning. To me this 
point is something absolutely new. I noticed an aspen 
which had been cut almost level with the ground. 

Unquestionably this tree was felled by an old beaver 
that took the pains to teach the younger workers to econo- 
mize. That animal desired to procure as much bark of 
the right kind—a beaver ever samples his tree before he 
cuts it; the sample was taken from the tree below the cut, 
leaving a white spot on each trunk—as the tree afforded, 
for the reason that in that grove the desirable aspens were 
very few. 

Unfortunately the quakers immediately around that 
colony have been largely cut out; and while there is a 
sufficient supply for the animals this winter, the fact that 
they are taking everything they come across convinces me 
that they have no intention of running out of grub. 

As soon as the new house is built, the channels cut deep 
enough and the time is ripe to store the aspen, the beavers 
will dam up the pond, allow the stream to fill it and then 
will settle down to a lazy, delightful winter, safe from 
every inroad on their contentment. 


When the Recky Mountains Leak 


S THOUGH somewhat to confirm the prognostications 

of these little geniuses I have just learned that, since I 

started this article three days ago, an exceedingly heavy 

fall of snow has covered the range. A telephone message 

informs me that the depth is now six inches and before 
morning should be four or five more. 

Of course a great deal of this will melt in the warm 
hours of the day, but it has fallen, is there now, and rather 
backs up the creatures of the wild in all their remarkable 
precautions. 

And from these queer and almost supernatural signs I 
glean two very remarkable convictions: The first is that a 
vast Intelligence controls the wild with a mathematical 
exactness, and that the old Mississippi River will have 
need for its levees along about the early days of June. For 
as Kit Carson once said to old Papin in St. Louis, ‘Man, 
when the Rocky Mountains start to leak it takes a heap 
of rivers and a lot of sloughs to hold all the melted snow!”’ 
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Kintla Lake in the Northwest Part of Glacier National Park 
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Great 
Races Prove 


HAMPION | 


Dependability 


Major Races Won By In every great race during the past two years 
Champion. Equipped ery gt : dia a 
ampion - Equippe both in this country and Europe, and in hun- 


Cars in 1925 dreds of minorraces,every car to finish has been 


AMERICAN * . ; . . 
*250-mile AAA Race, Culver City, Calif. Champion equipped—with a sing le exception. 


-mile AAA F , Calif. e ‘ 
techie KAA ee Cee In literally hundreds of thousands of miles at 
"Culver City, Calif—New world’s 25- today’s tremendous racing speeds, Champion 


mile record. . eye 
“Culver City, Calif New world’s 50- Spark Plugs have proved their dependability. 


mile record. 

*500-mile AAA Race, Indi lis, Ind. i i i i 

Sonens RAN Rein Seeiaets oe The experience of the leading racing drivers of 
mile track). = the world is very definite proof 


T i 1 rd from New York ° ° 
to San Francisco, L. B. Miller in Wills ee ~=6©6—s that Champion two-piece con- 
cement Rae ttinkie: thts: struction, sillimanite core and 
Transcontinental non-stop record Los special analysis electrodes 
Angeles- New York, Leigh Wade in e 
Packard Eight Hee fe make Champion the better 
nos , Ore.—New 1% mile dirt trac ‘ie st spark plug. 

250-mile AAA Race, Altoona, Pa.—New 
track record. 











Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


*Pikes Peak National Hill Climb. GiAM London Windsor, Ont. Paris 
100-mile AAA Race, Syracuse, N. Y. ; 


Miami, Fla.—Gold Cup Races. 
Horace E. Dodge Memorial Trophy. 
Biscayne Babies’ Contest. 
Savannah, Ga., Water Carnival — Baby 
Sunshine, winner, average 53.4 m. p.h. 
100-mile International Motor Boat 
Sweepstakes, Buffalo, N. Y.— Fifty- mile 


free-for-all. 
EUROPEAN 

Grand Prix de Rome. 

Moroccoan Circuit Race —(Casablanca, 

Morocco). 

Grand Prix de Europe, Spa, Belgium. 

Grand Prix de Endurance—24hour-Italy. 

Grand Prix de France (Montlhery 

Circuit). 

Grand Prix Tourisme, France (Mont- P ; 

lhery Circuit). . Champion Semi- 

Grand Prix de Boulogne, France. Petticoat Tip—A 

Coupe Boillot, Boulogne-Sur-Mer, France. definite reason for CHAMPION 

Italian Grand Prix, Meuza, Italy. the better service x 

Grand Prix of Spain, San Sebastian, Spain. A rendered by Cham- Champion % for, Fords 

Grand Prix Tourisme, San Sebastian, pions is the semi- ail other care, 75 pat and 
Another recent record-break- petticoat tip of the (Canadign, pe ee 80 ond 


Spain. 
‘ . i in which Champi ‘ . ranteed. Your 
Cycle Car Class—San Sebastian, Spain. pote 2am came ee insulator which {ully qperantecd 1h, 


*In every race starred a new was Commodore Harry B. greatly retards car- supply you. 
world’s record was established. Greening’s new world’s rec- bon formation. 

ord of 1,218.897 miles in 24 

hours—made in his ‘‘Rain- 

bow IV.” 
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GETTING 


White-Coilar Stuff 


WAS walking down a main 
I street of our city, still ingen- 

uous enough to be called 
“town” by many, when a young 
fellow driving a coa! truck waved 
at me. I looked again; it was 
theson of a very highly respected 
old-time local family, with a 
great, big grinningdarky perched 
upon the front seat beside him. 
The truck by its sign proved to 
belong to a good friend of mine 
who was conducting a prosper- 
ously modern coal-and-building- 
material business in town. I 
began wondering and decided to 
drop in on my friend at hia office, 
He was there, busy as usual; 
but as usual not too busy to 
chat. My curiosity wasn't long 
in coming out 

“By the way, what’s George 
Van Delft doing here?”’ 

“Working,” he amiled. “ He's 
one of our white-collar men. 
We're training him to be an 
outside salesman. Important 
job, After he’s gone through 
the yard we'll put kim through 
the office routine, and by the 
time he goes out he'll know 
something.” 

‘But how on earth’ —I was thinking of my own corps 
of temperamental dapper salesmen —“‘is delivering tons 
of dusty coal around town going to teach George to sell 
goods?” 

“First place, our coal isn't dusty; and second place, it 
doesn't." 

I confess I looked blank, 

“But it teaches George a whole lot else: How to get along 
with the drivers and loaders who give service on the orders 
he is going to bring in; how much he can promise in quick 
dvliveries; how the merchandise is sent out and received; 
dnd, most important of all, it knocks a lot of false pride out 
of George, and knocks a lot of understanding of humanity 
into him. Everyone, no matter what job we have him ul- 
timetely lined up for, goes out into the yard among our la- 
boring men and gets a good taste of hard, dirty manual 
work for six months or a year, Yellow or lazy streaks soon 
show. We want a hard-working crowd of men here.” 

Just then an attractive, well-dressed young man, one of 
the company’s star salesmen, breezed up to us, 

“Say, boss,” he said with big bright smile, “lend me your 
overalis. Nigger Joe's stuck over at Maywood with a load 
of lumber in mud up to his hubs. We've got to go over 
with the tractor and pull him out.” 

The time clock read 5:00 P.M. I knew the office closed 
at 5:30 p.m. What I didn’t know was that they were going 
to work on a mired truck until eleven that night, and be 
there bright and early on the job next morning at 7:30 A. M. 

“You ride coal teo?” I queried in open surprise, looking 
at the finished product of two well-known universities. 

“Sure. See that especially disreputable-looking coal 
driver with the slouch hat just leaving the shipping clerk 
with his delivery orders in his hand? He was my side kick. 
We rode around town side by side on the high old wagon 
seat together, my friends all smiling. I never will forget; 
after the first load I shoveled we were raking up the coal 
spillage with our hands. ‘Do you always do this, Chris, so 
as to leave the party's lawn clean?’ ‘Yeah,’ he said slyly, 
‘only Heas’the man he usually teams with—‘he don’t 
apill much.’ 

“You see, we have some regular white-collar jobs and 
there are lots of white-collar men running around anxious 
to fill them who wouldn't turn a hand to any real work. 
We don’t want them. Every man in this company respects 
manual labor and knows it’s not degrading. We wear white 
collars ourselves, but we don’t mean it. Everybody's 
ready any minute to pitch into an emergency, no matter 
how dirty, and help. Like the farm boy, we'll all try a 
hand at anything, from the boss down. We're all proud of 
our overalls and we don’t care who sees us in em. We cer- 
tainly don’t want any pampered pap-fed white-collar- 
advertisement men sitting around this office manicuring 
their nails. We're ail here to work hard with our brains, 
and our hands, too, whenever it’s necessary. Our common 
labor turnover outside is negligible; everybody under- 
stands them and treats them white—usually knows them 
by their firat name. Some of the realest men I know are 
out there shoveling coal; we're great friends. And did you 
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Design for a University 


ever see such a spirit of willingness and coéperation as in 
this office?” 

I admitted I hadn't. It was a big day for me. I learned 
a lot-—part of the great lesson that George, of the aristo- 
cratic background—was learning. As I left this extraor- 
dinary office it started to drizzle; not bad—just hard 
enough to make my highly tailored salesmen lounge around 
hotel lobbies so as not to spoil their shine or the crease in 
their trousers. But my mind wandered back to a star 
salesman, starchiest, whitest of all white-collar men, strug- 
gling and sweating with shovels and tackle to help a negro 
truck driver get out of the mud, three miles from an office 
dark and tight closed for the night. 

After all, the rudiment of any position is plain everyday 
work, and I decided with my successful friend, unless my 
young men learned that right off the bat, they would be 
trying to build a business career without a foundation; so 
now everybody starts in our mill with the hardest, hottest 
job, on the theory that the fire will temper the steel or break 
it, and the man who would fill the boss’ desk chair must 
first learn to fill his overalls. —HrraM BLAUVELT. 


“They're Working—And Minding 
Their Own Business!”’ 


““TAVERY boy and girl among the boys and girls I grew 

up with in the '60’s had something to do. That was 
about the first principle of their upbringing. A boy had 
his farm chores to do. They were his duties. If he neg- 
lected them he was punished, and if he half did them he 
had to do them over again. It was the law. It didn’t be- 
come a matter of punishment, and the boy didn’t have to 
be nagged all the time and told to do this and that. To do 
his work became a part of his nature.” 

John Garibaldi Sargent, Attorney General of the United 
States, was the speaker. 

“Back there our work didn’t seem irksome, because we 
grew up with it. Anybody who does things easily and 
naturally does them that way because he started in early 
with them. 

“TI suppose, too, that it was because we were bred to re- 
spect our work instead of to hate it that there wasn’t the 
craving for amusement that there is now. It comes back 
to me that the finest amusement of my boyhood was to lie 
on the floor on my belly and read the Youth’s Companion, 
and we'd listen to father reading aloud from Greeley’s New 
York Tribune and from the Boston Journal. There was a 
great deal of discussion of men and measures in those 
papers—more in proportion than in the papers now—and 
father would discuss the discussion. They were reflective 
men-—my father and his neighbors. They did a great deal 
of reflecting and we boys got the benefit of it. 

“The old-fashioned lyceum where the neighbors met 
once a week at the village hall for a program of debates, 
recitations and singing was no contemptible cultural 
medium for the boy of the ’60’s and '70’s. One of the de- 
bates brought out an illustration that’s stayed with me to 
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WORLD 


this day. The question that night 
was ‘ Which is more necessary to 
mankind, capital or labor?’ 

“Well, after both sides had 
got through an old soldier got 
up—old fellow, straight as a ram- 
rod, I remember—and he said, 
‘Friends, capital and labor are 
like the two sides of a sawhorse 

can’t either one of ’em stand 
up without the other.’ 

“T’ve thought of that many 
times, for he said all there is toit. 

“‘T remember a poor Russian 
immigrant who came to Ver- 
mont a few years ago and settled 
on an old farm. It was a hard 
struggle. It was a long, slow pull 
to clear away the mortgage. I 
asked about these folks the 
other day when some friends 
came down to see me. ‘They're 
getting along fine,’ was the good 
news. ‘They’re working—and 
minding their own business!’ 

“That's what I call great! 
Working, and minding their own 
business. Right there is thesolu- 
tion to most of our troubles. If we 
are to get ahead we should get 
something to do—and do it. If 
we would work more, perhaps we 
would mind our own business 
more, 

‘* As for me, I haven’t any other formula for success than 
to work. Personally, I just do each day’s work the very 
best that I know how, all the time studying how I can do 
the next one a bit better still. I’m plugging along, I’ve 
always been plugging along. I have never done anything 
except-——to keep right along at work. The work I did be- 
came a little more important year by year, I suppose. 
Which, I’ve noticed, is the way with work that is honestly 
performed. 

“T've always had the best of friends; and then, too, I’ve 
always felt a great respect and regard for men older than 
myself. It has happened that there were always such men 
I could turn to for advice when I was young; and, finally, 
the time came when I was the older man, and the ultimate 
responsibility rested on me, and I’ve had to turn to myself. 
I had become senior counsel at last. It is the way of life.” 
—Urtual VINCENT WILCOX. 


Money in Candy Making 


E USED to think that any schoolgirl could make 
eandy plenty good enough to eat, if not so good to 
look at as store candy; but no one in our town ever 
dreamed that whole families might be supported or chil- 
dren sent to college on money made from homemade candy. 
Candy, according to my experience, is a sure-fire money- 
maker. Five years ago I was clerking in Bullington’s at 
twenty-five dollars a week. Now we've a new porch on our 
house, I give ma that same amount every week and don’t 
feel it, sis is going to college, and I have a nifty little car— 
and all from selling candy. 

It came about in this way: Aggie Burke, our neighbor, 
went to the city to be a steno. We heard about her 
from time to time, and the more we heard the more we 
wondered, until one day she came riding home in a big 
car, just like a girl in a story, to get Stevie, the oldest 
boy, and take him back to the city to be educated. I 
asked her what had happened. She said if I had any sense 

-I’d leave the store and learn candy making. Begin at 
home, taking a few orders, and then try for the tea rooms, 
specialty shops and department stores. She started mak- 
ing candy in the kitchen of her walk-up flat where she had 
no overhead expenses. For three years now she has owned 
and run a candy shop and tea room. Her specialty is 
maple flavor. Every motorist knows her place. Her prod- 
ucts cost her around thirty or forty cents and sell for one 
dollar and a half to two dollars. She cleared eight thousand 
dollars last year. 

To make a success in this business you don’t have to be 
young or good-looking, a good talker, a swell dresser or 
specially educated. In about every other line you must be 
one of these, at least, to get a start. You’d believe what I 
say about this if you could have seen the girls and women 
in the classes at the candy-making school. 

There are several schools where courses in candy making 
are given. Many of their graduates are now as well 
established as Aggie and I, and some doing better. There 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Evereapy Radio Batteries are noted for their 
long service and economical operation. They 
are made in different sizes and types so that 
every radio user can enjoy the economy and con- 
venience to be had by fitting exactly the right 
Eveready to his receiver. Eleven Eveready 
Radio Batteries are here illustrated and de- 
scribed to make it easy for you to decide just 
which batteries will give the longest and most 
economical service on your set. A dealer near 
you sells Evereadys. 

Eveready Heavy-duty “ B” Batteries for 

four or more tubes 

No. 770 Extra Large. 45 volts. Vertical. Built espe- 
cially for heavy-duty service. Price $4.75, 
No. 486 Extra-large Layerbilt. 45 volts. Vertical. 
Eveready’s latest contribution to radio, The new 
Layerbilt construction which gives much greater ser- 
vice. Same size as No. 770. Price $5.50. 











Eveready “ B” Batteries for one to 
three tube sets 

No. 766 Large. 22% volts. WHorizontal. Variable 
taps. The universal 2234-volt “B” Battery. It also 
makes the best “C”’ Battery for the new dry-cell 
power tubes. Price $2.00. 
No. 779 Large. 22% volts. Vertical. Especially 
adapted for Radiola 25, DeForest D-17 and Operadio 
receivers. Same capacity as No. 766, and suitable 
wherever variable taps are not required. Price $2.00. 
Jo. 767 Large. 45 volts. Horizontal. Variable taps. 

alent to two No. 766 “B” Batteries. Price $3.75. 

72 Large. 45 volts. Vertical. The standard 
large-size, 45-volt “B” Battery. This battery should 
be used in addition to the regular battery equipment 
to obtain the extra voltage necessary for the new 
power tubes. Price $3.75. 

Eveready “ B’’ Batteries for portable sets 

No. 763 Portable. 22% volts. Horizontal. For 
extremely small portable sets. Price $1.50. 
No. 768 Portable. 22% volts. Horizontal. The stand- 
ard “B” Battery for portable sets. Price $1.75. 
No. 764 Portable. 221% volts. Vertical. For portable 
sets where medium weight and size are permissible, 


Price $1.75. 











Eveready “A”’ Battery 
Eveready Columbia Ignitor Dry Cell Radio “A” 
Battery for all dry-cell tubes. 144 volts. The dry 
battery used by vacuum-tube engineers in developing 
the dry-cell tube. 

Eveready ee Battery 
No. 771. 4% volts. Saves “B” Batteries, improves 
tone. Price 60 cents. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 

NATIONAL CARBON CO., Iwnc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 








EVEREADY HOUR EVERY TUESDAY AT 9 P.M. 
Eastern Siandard Time 
For real radio enjoyment, tune in the ‘* Eveready 
Group,” broadcast through stations 
WEAF New York WFI Philadelphia WWJ = Detroit 
WJIAR Providence WGR_ Buffalo wcco Minneapolis 


WEE! Boston WCAE Pittsburgh St. Paul 
WCTS Worcester WSAI Cincinnati WOC Davenport 
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Try this new Health 


Confection. It’s Bran 
in Candy form ~ ~ * 


As America’s oldest and largest producers of health 
foods we saw the need for a genuine Health Con- 
fection; a candy that children could eat with safety; 
a sweet that would not cause constipation. So we 
combined Post's Bran Flakes with pure milk choco- 
late. Chocolate for the sweet tooth and bran for 


every body prevention. That was the winning combination. 
everyday 


The Idea was a Ten Strike! 


Post’s Bran Chocolate was a success 
from the day of its announcement. To- 
day it is one of the most popular confec- 
tions on the Nation’s candy counter. 
Millions of peopleeatPost’s Bran Flakes 
every morning for their health and be- 
cause they like it. Chocolate is most 
popular among the candies. 

Thousands of thoughtful mothers 
at once saw in Post’s Bran. Chocolate a 
solution to the time-old candy prob- 
lem. Children will have sweets. Here is 
a safe confection for them. 

Post’s BranChocolate contains noth- 
ing but the purest ingredients: pure 
milk chocolate and healthful Post’s 
Bran Flakes. The bran lessens the dan- 
ger of constipation. 

Post's Bran Chocolate has proved a 
favorite with grown-ups as well as 
children. They have found it enables 
them to humor the “sweet tooth” and 
reduce the waist line, too. It contains 
less fats and sugars than other candies. 


We want you to try it 


If you haven't tried Post’s Bran Choco- 
late there is a real treat in store for you. 


“Posts BRA 
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Step up to any candy counter today and 
exchange five cents for this delicious 
new health confection. 
Slip off the red and yellow jacket 
and remove the cool protective foil. 
Taste it. It’s delicious. 
The moment your teeth crunch into 
that bran and chocolate goodness you 
will realize you have made a delightful 
hew discovery : ; . DEALERS, wholesale and 
The Post’s Bran Flakes makes the ‘ retail, attention! If you are 
chocolate crisp and crunchy. It gives a ae a? 
tempting nut-like flavor. You'll like ; | Products Company, Postum 
Post’s Bran Chocolate and so will the Building, New York 
children. And best ofall it’s a safe candy 
for the little folks. 


Just what the Doctor ordered 


Read what leading child Specialifts say “There can be no harm in a chocolate 


about Post’s BRAN CHOCOLATE 


“Children need bran . . . Post’s Bran 
Chocolate is an expedient method of get- 
ting them to ear this healthful food. Choco- 
late has always been recommended by the 
medical profession as a healthful confec- 
tion for children. The bran in Post's Bran 
Chocolate lessens the danger of consti- 
pation. In my opinion this confection has 
high nutritive value.” 

“| am very much in accord with the idea.” 
“I will give it to my own children.” .. « . 


bran bar for children. It is my experience 
that children will get candy somehow, even 
if they have to steal pennies to buy it. So 
I consider Post's Bran Chocolate a splen- 
did idea. A bar after each meal should be 
beneficial.” . . 
“L would give Post's Bran Chocolate to my 
own children without hesitation.” - - 
“Children will bave candy. This is the best 
candy they can eat.” 
“I will prescribe it for my patients.” + - - - 
“It is a very meritorious idea.” 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, ING., Battle Creek, Michigan 


Makers of Post Health Products: Post's Bran Chocilate, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuis 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Postum Cereal and Post's Bran Flakes 
Cavad'an «Address 
CANADIAN PosTUM CEREAL Co., LTD., 45 Front Sc., E., Toronto, Ontario 
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A Delicious Health Confection 
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D° CO is an enduring finish of un 
usual beauty, not to be confused 
with any other. It was created and is 
made on/y by du Pont. 

It is waterproof and completely weather 
yroof, It does not check, crack or peel. 
Mud and oil can be wiped away quickly. 
Alki iline dust, salt air, or strong soaps do 
not injure it. itiseasier toclean and costs 
less tokeepclean and may be kept contin 
uously lustrous with Duco Polish No. 7, 


There is only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco 


Its beauty is enduring, actually increasing 
as time goes by. Because of these great ad- 
vantages to owners the leading automobile 
manufacturers whose trade-marks are shown 
above, now use Duco. 

But the value of Duco is not confined 
to owners of new cars, At your service 
are over 1600 Duco Refinishing Stations 
equipped to give cars a genuine Duco 
refinish from the bare metal up .. . or to 
apply a cheaper, perhaps less durable 


Woods, weather, 
hardships ? 

Duco finish 

minds them not at all. 


IVE free rein to your enjoyment. 

Trust Duco, Your car’s gleam- 
ing progress up The Avenue will 
give no hint of the rigorous roads 
you've followed. 


This finish is enduring. Its sleek, 
smart beauty fears neither time nor 
abuse. The mars and checks which 
formerly brought early old age to 
your motor car need never be feared 


again. Through Duco, lasting new- 


ness is now a reality. 
e . ° 
New or old, your car deserves Duco 


Insist upon the genuine 
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surface by putting Duco over the old 
finish. 

Identify the authorized refinisher in 
your locality by the official Duco sign. 
t means that he uses du Pont materials 
throughout. 


. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chemical 
Products Division, Parlin, N. J, Flint, Mich., Chi- 
cago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., Everett, Mass., or 
Flint Paint & Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
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were few real young girls, most of them 
being from twenty-five—my age—up. I 
used to look at them as we lined up in front 
of the long tables, cutting, rolling, mixing 
and dipping, and try to guess what each 
one had done before she came there. 

I soon discovered that candy making 
isn’t cooking; it’s chemistry, and the recipes 
are formulas which must be followed ac- 
curately, as the druggist follows a phy- 
sician’s prescription. This was the reason 
why the women who had a haphazard 
knowledge of cooking, the kind that is done 
in average homes, made the most mistakes. 
They were used to using a pinch of this, a 
lump of that, more sugar because Jimmie 
likes it, lard if the butter has given out, no 
seasoning for pa—you know the sort of 
thing I mean. 

Fondant, as the name indicates, is the 
foundation of candy. This is made up in 
the candy factories in quantities of five 
hundred pounds or more. Fondant is to 
candy what stock is to soups. A teacher in 
one of the candy schools spent seven years 
reducing hundreds of candy recipes to the 
right proportions to be practical for the 
individual candy maker. Every formula is 
chemically correct. For instance, where the 
factories use half a pound of cream of tar- 
tar, I use one-eighth of a teaspoonful and 
all other ingredients are in proportion. 

The course I took includes instruction in 
cream candies, hard, chewing, chocolate- 
covered, French chocolates and chocolate 
dipping. The last is an art, because the 
factories guard the secret of this so carefully 
that you would have to be employed in one 
for a long time before you could learn to do 
it successfully. In the personal service de- 
partment we also got practical suggestions 
about purchasing supplies, selecting boxes, 
cards and trade names, packing and plans 
for selling. 

Of course, I can tell you all about candy 
in general terms as one of the leading 
industries, for instance, how it has moved 
up from the thirty-fifth to about the 
fifteenth since the prohibition amendment 
was passed and because of certain economic 
conditions; how the United States con- 
sumed three billion five hundred thousand 
pounds last year; how one candy factory in 
the East sells ninety tons per week. But 
you can find all this is in the statistics at 
the national headquarters of the Candy 
Makers’ Association, so perhaps you'd 
rather know some of the interesting things 
about candy making that the average 
person never thinks of, and. about some 
of the women who were in-.the classes I 
attended and who are now making fine in- 
comes. 

Water and milk play a very important 
part in making candy. 

A visitor came into class one day and, 
showing a piece of delicious-looking fon- 
dant, asked our instructor if she could 
teach us to make some just like it. She ex- 
amined and tasted it, and then said, ‘‘ Yes, 
if you'll get me an Alpine goat which feeds 
upon nothing but Swiss heather. This is 
Swiss fondant, and the goat’s milk in 
Switzerland changes entirely the quality 
of the formula from which this has been 
made.” 

Turkey has its Turkish paste. Ours in 
this country is but a poor imitation, due 
entirely to the different chemical elements 
in the water. For the same reason, Amer- 
ica cannot produce those delicious, crystal- 
line, Austrian candies. It wouldn’t pay to 
import either water or milk. Why should 
we, when it is so apparent that American- 
made candy fully satisfies America’s sweet 
tooth? 

Madame S——,, a Frenchwoman who sat 
next to me, came to this country at the close 
of the war. She tried to make a living 
teaching French. A social worker found 
her almost destitute. Someone put up the 
money for her lessons. She began making 
candy in her tiny kitchenette. Today her 
factory occupies an entire floor in a loft 
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building, and she is supplying three im- 
portant firms with her confections, a de- 
partment store and two caterers. At a 
recent wedding of international interest, 
she secured the order for all of the candy 
used. 

I have already spoken of the advantage 
of specializing, just as in any other business 
or profession. We were urged to do this 
whenever possible. One woman specializes 
in candy for children. She makes lollipops 
in alphabetical molds, which renders them 
both amusing and instructive, employing 
the twenty-six letters. Last year she sup- 
plied over one hundred children’s parties 
The cost of production is very small, and 
her profits are very large as few ingredients 
are used. All the candy is made in her own 
home. She cleared between five and six 
thousand dollars last year. Another woman, 
a widow who supports four children, spe- 
cializes in salted nuts. A widow who took 
the course, tried to make candy at home 
in order to keep the children with her. One 
day two of the younger ones burned their 
hands fooling with it. In despair she came 
to Mrs. H——-, who advised salting and 
coating nuts as a safer process while the 
children were small and the older ones 
could help crack and pick the meat. Today 
this woman is sending a girl and boy to col- 
lege, owns her house, having cleared the 
mortgage, and runs an automobile. 

As I have said, the pupils were often an 
interesting study. I'll never forget the 
young Chinaman who used to come with 
his interpreter. He went back to China 
after learning how to compound Chinese 
nuts with several of our American formu- 
las, and I was told the other day that he 
has opened several candy shops in his 
native land. 

There were no social distinctions in the 
classes. Cooks, both men and women, 
from wealthy establishments whose em- 
ployers wanted them to learn to make con- 
fections in their own culinary departments, 
sat side by side on the high stools with 
titled women. There was an Italian count- 
ess, I remember, who wanted to instruct 
the tenants on her estate. 

What I have done any woman can do. 
The actual labor is pleasant, and the profits 
are always large and in many cases enor- 
mous, once you establish a demand for your 
particular brand of candy. Keep up the 
standard of your goods. Good custom- 
ers are not interested in cheap candy. 
If the commercial houses are getting one 
dollar to three dollars per pound, don’t sell 
for less, even if you make it in your own 
home. You'll get your price. 


Out of the Woods 


EADE was all of twenty-one when 

America’s greatest country club 
dubbed him an Artium Baccalaureus. He 
took it meekly. 

His business future was as complete a 
blank to him as the trig. and Greek comp. 
he had crammed into his head four years 
before. He was clear, however, about one 
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thing; he intended to spend as much of his 
business life as he could in the out-of-doors. 
Four years’ active interest in sports had 
convinced him on that score. The very 
thought of being sentenced to an office job 
made him shudder. 

Coupled with this longing for outdoor 
work was an even stronger enthusiasm for 


men and human companionship, a trait 

dominant throughout his college course. | 
The polities of the campus were brewed and | 
usually poured in his rooms, while class- | 


mates, with their troubles and triumphs, 


gravitated to him as consistently as the | 


football team had framed its strategic plays 
around him. 

One month after graduation found him 
at asummer school of forestry where he had 
enrolled with the intention of pursuing that 
vocation as his life work. 

Several years later, I met him on an 
east-bound limited en route to his class re- 
union. 

**How’s the tree doctor?” I inquired. 

“None better,” he answered, with a 
broad grin. “Only he hasn’t been practic- 
ing for three years. Lots of patients and 
good pay, but they didn’t speak my lan- 
guage.”’ 

A smoke ring engrossed him for a mo- 
ment. 

“T think that was the answer. One yerr, 
anyway, was my limit. I wasn’t cut out 
for the life, although everything I had read 
about the game made me keen for it; work 
in the open, turning the course of rivers, 
conserving our great natural resources; 
they made a great picture. And it was fine 
stuff until I cut away from the crowd who 
were taking the course with me, and I had 
to say good-by to the field parties and go it 
alone, or with one or two others, on a six- 
months’ trek into the woods. As I look 
back, it wasn’t the long hours and the hard 
work that got me. It was being alone so 
much of the time after I had cleaned up the 
day’s work. I liked the work itself, but I 
simply couldn’t see it for life. Getting 
right down to grass roots, what I have al- 
ways liked most are crowds and a chance to 
meet and talk with people; ‘circulate’ we 
used to call it. It was the old story of the 
city man who gets the farm bug and thinks 
he can make a living raising poultry and 
livestock, and be just as contented after 
sundown the year round as he was in the 
city,” 

He tapped his pipe on the heel of his shoe. 

“As it stands now, I suppose you'd call 
me a tree butcher, for after I had served 


out my contract I came back to Chicago, | 
browsed around for a couple of weeks to | 


get my bearings and finally took a job 
checking lumber in a woodworking plant. 


Six months ago I went into partnership | 


with a fellow I’ve known for years, who had 
been in the building game, and we've 


opened a small lumberyard. So far, the | 
income tax isn’t worrying us. Maybe by | 
the end of the year it will be. Then prob- | 
ably I'll wish I'd stuck to forestry and was | 


Puckingham 


back in the woods again. 

“But at that,”’ he concluded, “I haven't 
any lasting regrets. It was worth while, for 
it taught me something which I’m making 
capital of every day. I'd never be making 
a go at selling lumber today, if I hadn't first 
learned something about the stuff I’m 
selling.” 

We cannot, all of us, as we look back over 
our business changes, class as profitable 
those years or months which through ne- 
cessity or poor judgment we spent in work 
for which we found ourselves unfitted. And 
yet, if we analyze the reasons why we are 
holding the specific positions we have today, 
it would in many cases be clear to us that 
the very time we have counted as lost gave 
us something which is now our greatest 
asset. 

All of which suggests the thought that 
about the only business hours we can ap- 
praise as wasted are those in which we learn 
nothing. —KENNETH COOLBAUGH. 











lived ina 
pipe-fmoking 
age 


HE age of the long clays . . 

those golden days of marvel- 
ous and exquisite tobacco blends! 
But of all the incomparable 
blends this Virginia wizard of a 
bygone era perfected, none 
equalled his superblend--Buck- 
ingham. It was easily his master- 
piece. Never did a pipe tobacco 
yield such a sweet and pleasant 
aroma. Like a scented breath off 
Dixie’s fields on a June day. Ir- 
resistible! Even the womenfolk 
loved its marvelous fragrance. 


Gentlemen, that superblend 
survives. Step into your dealer’s 
place... ask him for a tin of 
Buckingham. Experience the 
thrillofasun-embodied fragrance 
that mellowed men’s lives in the 
grand old pipe-smoking age! 


Tonight, a pipeful of Buckingham! 


| If you are unable to obtain Buckingham from your 


tobacco dealer, just send us his name and iSce—back 
will come a full-size package. 


Hr Macarioan, MecerG 
New York Cley ty 


Smoking Tobacco 


10c in the 
foil packet 
15c in the tin 





“He was a good feller while he had it, 
wasn't he, Edna?" I asks 

“Perky?” says she, “He sure was. And 
I always supposed all that troubled him was 
how te spend it. On the rocks, eh? Too 
bad! Now lemme see what we can cook up. 
How about a little dinner with me and Slim 
at Tortoni’s and then finishin’ the night at 
the club? We start our act at 11:30, and 
old Mitzker always lets me have a ring- 
side table if I want to ask in friends. How’ll 
that do, Teas?” 

“ But, you see,” 1 goes on, “‘when Perky 
left the farm he forgot to bring his wardrobe 
trunk. fle’s costumed for a quick-lunch 
joint, and hardiy that,” 

“Then we'll have to outfit him in some 
of Slim's cast-offs,” says she. “ Anyway, 
bring him up about 6:30,” 

“Me?” says I. 

“Well, you're the one that started spillin’ 
all the sympathy, ain't you?” she demands. 
“ And somebody's gotta take care of him at 
the club while we're workin’. Besides, I'd 
like to have you meet the other half of our 
sketch, No vamping of Slim, though, and 
gettin’ his mind off the steps.” 

“T'll be good, Fdna,” says I, “And I'll 
help start Perky in on his night anyway.” 

When I told him the pregram I thought 
for a minute he was going to do a medicine 
dance around the lobby, he’s so joyful. 
But he hoids himself in, gets choky over 
telling me what a good scout I am, and even 
beams grateful on Mame, aa he starts for 
the barber shop. 

Perky seems to get a big kick out of every- 
thing, from the taxi ride to choosing the 
hors d'oeuvres at this Italian table d’hdte 
joint. He's got his shoulders squared again, 
his chin up, and them shifty blue eyes of his 
are roaming around bold and free. He jol- 
lies Edna and Slim along, springs a lot of 
comic lines, and sends a request note to the 
orchestra leader. In fact, just over a spa- 
ghetti dinner, in a room hung with dusty 
paper flowers and crowded with cloak-and- 
suit buyers, he’s having a whale of a time. 

But it’s when we finally get around to the 
night club, and the young and old sports 
begin to gather around the little tables with 
their Maizies and Vivians, that he really 
puts on his best imitation of a midnight son. 
Firat thing I knew he was slipping the 
waiter two tens for a bottle of Scotch. 

“How come, Perky?" Lasks. “I thought 
you were in the hands of receivers.” 

“Oh, that’s my return fare,” says he. 
1 can hop trucks getting back, and I want 
to make this a big night, you know.” 

He hasn't forgotten how to do it either. 
After the second fox trot with me, he dis- 
covers some of his old gang, has a couple of 
tables shoved together, and by the time 
Edna and the Dancing Sheik come on I’m 
in the midst of a merry, merry party. Per- 
hapa we didn’t give their act a big hand too, 
with Perky as cheer leader. Then, after 
their turn was over, Edna and El Cairo 
joins us, a thick-lipped. pasty-faced youth 
insiats on ordering champagne, and the do- 
ings got wild and noisy. Perky had picked 
him a saucy-mouthed little blonde whose 
poddy gentleman friend had got to the 
stage where he couldn't make his feet be- 
have any more, and I saw him toss his last 
fiver at the cigarette girl for a package 
of amokes. The rest of our bunch had 
paired off te suit themselves, me drawing a 
slick-haired youngster who confides that 
next week he has to go back to college and 
says he loves me like he’s never loved any 
other girl in his whole life. 

“Weil, well!” gays I. “Then that’s al! 
settled, eh? You muetn’t start pawing me, 
though, until after you've spoken to papa. 
That's him acrose there—the one with his 
chin on his wishbone,” 

And while sonny is trying to bring the 
poddy old boy out of it I slips off to the 
cloakroom and gets my wrap. It wasn’t 
late for the club, but it was for me. Be- 
sides, I'd had enough and Perky Blair didn’t 
seem to need any further help. So I made a 
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quick break for the stairs and was just push- 
ing past the husky door man when I heard 
him growl peevish at someone outside: 

“See here, sister, you beat it or I'll have 
you run in. No, you been sayin’ that for 
the last hour, but I tell you it can’t be done. 
I don’t care who’s up there, you gotta stay 
out. See?” 

I might have hurried on too, if I hadn’t 
caught a glimpse of a pair of snappy black 
eyes that was fairly throwing off sparks, and 
I knew I must have seen 'em somewhere 
before. That’s why I turns for another 
look at this girl in the blue-and-white- 
checked dress who's putting up such a stiff 
argument, but it was her who spotted me 
first. 

“Oh, Tessie!" says she eager. “It’s 
Annie—Ann Tibbetts.” 

“I'm blessed if it isn’t!” says I. ‘And 
trying to break into a night club at three 
A.M. What's the idea?” 

“You ought to know well enough,” says 
she. “Isn’t my husband in there?”’ 

“Your which?” says I. 

“Oh, come, Tess!” says she. ‘“’Course, 
I don’t lay it up against either you or Edna, 
but I know I’m on his trail, all right. I 
worked it out of Mame and got her to say 
where you'd most likely taken him.” 

“Him?” says I. ‘ You—you don’t mean 
that you and Perky Blair are ———” 

“ Absolutely, Tess,"’ says she. “Such as 
he is, Perky’s my man. We was married in 
Jersey City the day I quit the check room. 
Didn't he tell you?” 

“He told mea lot,” says I, “ but not that 
part. About hisestatein Virginia and ——”’ 

“His!” says she. “Say, he never owned 
a foot of it! His share of what the old man 
left him he took in cash, and that’s what he 
was livin’ on at the Gloriana, until he got 
to the bottom of it.” 

“Why, how different from Perky’s tale!” 
saysl, “Let's step into this next doorway, 
Annie, until I can check up a few more de- 
tails on him.” 

So we moved away where the outer guard 
couldn't stretch his ear and I proceeds to 
investigate. 

“But what about the mortgage, and his 
noble fight to keep the old home, and the 
hero stunt he pulled when he handed over 
what was left to Bayly, the bad brother?” 

“All bunk,” says Ann. “I knew he'd 
about run through his wad when we got 
married, but he strung me along about this 
place in Virginia and says how we may 
have to live there for a while. It turns out, 
though, that his plan was to camp down on 
Brother Bayly for the rest of his life, It 
didn't work though. Bayly wouldn’t have 
it, and I didn’t blame him a bit. They 
didn’t get along, them two, chiefly because 
Perky was always high-hattin’ his brother 
and wanted to swell around in ridin’ 
breeches, posin’ as a country gentleman, 
while somebody else did all the work. It 
wasn’t until he finds fault with the way his 
sister-in-law runs the house that Bayly 
gives us the gate.” 

“Threw you out?” I asks, 

“Just about,” says she. “And it was 
lucky for Perky that I still had dad and the 
old farm to fall back on. I took him up to 
New Hampshire.” 

“Oh, yes!" says I. “That’s where Perky 
dug up his clever scheme of opening a hot- 
dog and gasoline stand.” 

Ann stares at me. 

“Him!” says she. “Why, he never 
thought of a way to make a dollar in his 
whole career. Spending ‘em is his line. 
And starting the filling station was what I 
had in mind all along. I didn’t spring it on 
him until we got home, either, and it gave 
him an awful jolt.” 

“But he did work at it, didn’t he—get 
grease on his clothes, put in a fourteen-hour 
day and all that?” I asks. 

“You bet he did,” says Ann, “but only 
because i got right after him and wouldn’t 
give him his meals or cigarettes unless he 
kept busy. Oh, yes, he worked! And for 


the first week or so you could have heard 
him beefin’ all over the township. Anyway, 
I got him so he was fairly useful about the 
place, and he found it didn’t kill him either. 
I expect if Bayly could see him pumpin’ gas 
and freezin’ ice cream and screwin’ a grease 
gun and bein’ otherwise active from sunup 
to sunset, he’d almost be proud of him. I 
nearly was myself.” 

“‘ And then you softened up and gave him 
this vacation, eh?”’ says I. 

“IT did not,”’ says Ann. “He walked out 
on me. Yea-uh, and got away with a whole 
day’s receipts when he went too. Maybe 
he thought I'd stand for it and wait patient 
until he came sneaking back. Huh! I ain’t 
that kind, Tess. I could guess about where 
he'd head for and I piked right after him. 
I landed in town at 9:15 and in less’n an 
hour I'd picked up the clews. He'd tried 
to touch almost everybody he knew around 
the hotel, near as I can judge; but he didn’t 
have any luck until he struck you, Tess. 
Honest, you didn’t fall for his stuff, did 
you?” 

“T’m afraid I did, Ann,” says I. “He 
tells it well, you know. Anyway, this plea 
of his for just one big night sort of got me. 
It did Edna too. So we fixed it up for him 
and—vwell, he’s in there having it.” 

“And I’m waitin’ outside, arguin’ with 
the door man,” says Ann, snapping her 
black eyes. 

“’Course,” says I, “we didn’t know 
about you or ——” ‘ 

“T know,” says Ann. “And maybe I 
shouldn't be sore. Might be good for him. 
But I figure he’s been at it about long 
enough.” 

“Yes,” I agrees, ‘he should have soaked 
up enough joy by now to last him for quite 
a spell, And say, if I'd known how he'd 
treated you, and that most of his hard-luck 
tale wasn’t so, I'd never helped him to this. 
With them shifty eyes of his, I might of 
guessed he wasn’t much good. Still, it 
isn’t going to be much use bawling him out 
here. You don’t want to make a scene of 
it, do you, Ann?” 

“Oh, there'll be no scene,”’ says she. “I 
promise you that. Just let me get within 
sight of him is all I ask.” 

“But he’s spent all the money he got 
away with, you know,” I suggests. 

“Naturally,” says Ann. “It ain't that I 
want—it’s him.” 

“You mean you'd take him back?” I 
asks. 

“What you think I came all the way 
down from New Hampshire for?”’ says Ann. 
“He’s got his good points, as well as his 
weak ones, Perky has. Needs managing, 
that’s all; and I—well, I might as well 
admit, Tess, I’m kind of strong for Perky, 
just as he is.” 

She had me staring at her. ‘Course, I 
always thought she was a bright, chipper 
little thing; but I didn’t suppose there was 
so much to her. 

“In that case, Ann,” says I, “you ought 
to have him, At the moment, though, he’s 
traveling rather high and wide. I'm 
afraid you'd find him rather hard to handle 
just now.” 

“Leave that to me,”’ says Ann. “I know 
him and he knows me. Couldn’t you call 
him out here?”’ 

“I doubt it,” says I, “but I'll try.” 

So I goes back up the stairs and scouts 
around, to find Perky still jazzing with the 
little blonde. But pretty soon I stops 
Edna and takes her one side. 

I sketches out the situation brief and 
asks her to see if she can’t lure Perky down 
to the door. 

“Tell him one of his old sweeties wants 
to see him,” I suggests. 

“Sure!” says Edna. “And it’s time I 
took Slim home too. He’s gettin’ a little 
wild himself. I'll round ’em both up.” 

She does it prompt, too, and the next I 
knew we were all headed for the sidewalk. 

“Who did you say?” Perky is asking. 
“Old girl of mine, eh? Wants to see me?”’ 
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“Crazy to,” says I. “Heard you were 
here and just couldn’t wait.” 

“Well, well!” says Perky, throwing his 
chest out. ‘‘Must see her then. But I 
can’t seem to think who it could ——-”’ 

“There you are,”’ says I, shoving him 
towards Ann. 

And you should have seen his mouth 
come open and the look in the blue eyes. 
Must have been the surprise of his life, 
when he thought she was way up in the 
mountains. 

“Why--why, Ann!” he gasps. 

“Yes, Perky,” says she, calm and 
quiet. ‘Having a good time, are you?” 

He gawps at her foolish, opens his mouth 
once or twice to say something, and then 
gives it up. 

“I’m glad you are,” goeson Ann. “And 
you do look mighty nice all dolled up in 
evenin’ clothes once more. Had a big 
night, eh? But it’s about over, ain’t it?” 

“T—I guess it is, Annie,” says he. 

“Then let’s go,”’ says she. 

“All right, let's,” agrees Perky. 

And with that they all four piles into a 
taxi and starts for Edna’s flat, Perky as 
meek as if he had a ring through his nose. 

That was the last I expected to see of 
‘em; but about 10:30 next morning they 
shows up at the stand, Perky in his shabby 
suit again and Ann fresh and smiling in her 
checked dress. 

“Perky wants to thank you a lot, Tess, 
for helping him stage his one-night come- 
back,” says she. 

“He’s welcome,” says I. “Only I hope 
he didn’t strain his imagination in putting 
it over on me.” 

“Don’t worry,” says she. “That’s the 
easiest thing he does. Ain’t it, Perky?” 

“Maybe I did stretch things a bit,” says 
he. “It was Ann who first thought of 
starting the filling station, you know.” 

“And you're going back to it, are you?”’ 

“T’ll say so,” says he. “The good old 
hills for me every time. Ought to see 
that place of mi—ours sometime, Tess. 
You’d be just wild about it. Why, I can 
stand out there by the gas pump and look 
across the Intervale right at the whole 
Presidential range. Right on the road to 
Crawford Notch, we are, and we catch the 
best of the traffic. Lots of tourists this 
time of year, and they'll keep coming 
clear up into late October. Know what 
I’m going to do soon as I get back? Well, 
I’m going to build two or three log-cabin 
shacks for the overnight trade, and by 
next spring I'll have maybe a dozen ready. 
All you got to do is stick in a couple of 
bunks, give "em a washbow!l and pitcher, 
and you can keep 'em full all summer at a 
dollar ’n’ a half a head, besides selling ’em 
milk and eggs and hot dogs and gas. Yes, 
sir! I’m going to make things hum up 
there next season.” 

I looks at Ann and catches a twinkle in 
her black eyes. 

“Is that the program?” I asks. 

“Oh, absolutely,” says she. 

“Seems to me,” says I, “he’s acquired a 
lot of peppy ideas lately.” 

“Perky?” says she. “Oh, he’s just full 
of ’em.” 

“Anyway,” he puts in, “what I can’t 
think of Ann does. She’s a wonder, you 
know.” 

“You're a pair of wonders,” says I. 
“Good luck.” 

And as they drift off Mame crowds in to 
get the details. 

“Say, she musta bawled him out good 
and plenty last night, eh?” says she. 

“No,” says I, “I don’t think that was 
her system.” 

“Well, anyhow, she knows how to tame 
him,” says Mame. “ And with that Hermy 
nose of his, and his slick manners, I expect 
he’s worth all the trouble.” 

“Maybe,” says I. “At any rate, almost. 
But remember, Mame, if any more he 
Cinderellas float in it’s your turn to do the 
night shift. Gosh, but I’m sleepy!” 
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It is the last few thousand 
extra miles that increase 
the cost to the manufac- 
turer and reduce the cost 
of tires to you. 


A Compensating Advantage 


ANY people believed that 

the limit of tire stamina 
had been reached with the devel- 
opment of the cord tire. 


It is probably true that all cord 
tires are better than any tires 
previously produced. 


But it is also true that some 
cord tires will deliver easily dou- 
ble the mileage of others. 


Development is continuous and 
we build Mansfields today that 
deliver mileage way beyond any- 
thing that could be built into a 
tire even a few years ago. 


It is the last few thousand ex- 
tra miles that increase the cost 
to the manufacturer and reduce 
the cost of tires to you. 


To meet that increased cost 
without increasing the price, the 
manufacturer must have some 
advantage elsewhere. 


Mansfield has that advantage 
in a lower cost of distribution. 


The great Hardware Whole- 
salers of this country distribute 
Mansfield Tires with a saving that 
enables us to build those extra 
trouble-free miles into Mansfields 
at no more cost to you. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE @® RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Balloon Cords Truck Cords Heavy Duty Cords Regular Cords Fabric Tires 


Tire Manufacturers Extraordinary to the Hardware Trade 


| MANSFIEL 


Garages Motor Car Dealers Accessory Dealers Hardware Stores 
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It takes a steep grade like the long hard climb 
to the top of Pike’s Peak to show the stuff 
that’s really in a car. 


Take this latest Oldsmobile Six on such a 
climb. Not only to prove its great surplus 
power, but to test its whole performance 
range—its flexibility—sure-footedness—brakes 
—its quiet and smooth behavior at all speeds. 


Making this test, you can’t fail to be impressed 
with the fact that here is an automobile that 
simply outclasses anything else in its field. 


After such a trip you'll be even more enthu- 
siastic about this car’s ner performance than 
you were about its beauty. 


Take it to the hills. Seek out the steepest 
grades you can find—and there let the car 
tell you its own story. 


Any Oldsmobile dealer will arrange a trip at 
your convenience—confident you'll find in 
this car the Greatest Beauty and the Finest 
Performance ever offered at such a Low Price. 


Here Is The Proof 


As this advertisement is going to press,an Oldsmobile Six standard 
touring car establishes two new records. First, by a 57-mile run 
over Lookout Mountain in 76 minutes 9 seconds—breaking the 
best previous record by 1 minute 4 seconds. Second, by a sensa- 
tional race up Pike’s Peak in 28 minutes 49 seconds—the fastest time 
ever made by any stock car on this mountain, i! ord fom Rocky Mountain News 


Touring *875 + Coach *950 + Sedan *1025 


f. 0. b. Lansing, plus tax 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN - OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LTD., OSHAWA, ONT. 
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Shifting Gears 
in Zero Weather 


now made easy 


—now a transmission lubricant that 
doesn’t freeze. Result ... 1 to 12 
more miles per gallon of gasoline, by 
actual test—due to freer running 


Hew often have you wrestled with 


a frosty gear shift? If you could 
see inside your gear case you would 
see the reason. Gear grease stiff with 
cold, almost like solid glue. Making 
gears herd to shift. And putting an 
extra drag on your engine that burns 
up the gas. Now you can end this. 


40 per cent freer flow 


Alemite has perfected a new trans- 
mission lubricant. It is cold-proof 
beyond all previous standards. At 15° 
below zero it 3s actually 40% freer 
flowing than its nearest rival, accord- 
ing to recent tests by a leading engi- 
neering institute. 


1 to 1% more miles per gallon 


Actual driving tests show that it 
gives you from 1 to 1% more miles 
per gallon of gasoline—even at nor- 
mal warm temperatures. All due to 
its remarkable power to reduce gear 
friction. (See chart at the right.) 


At Alemite Service Stations 


Try this new gear lubricant now. Dilut- 
ing your gear grease with motor oil will 
not save your gears in cold weather. For 
ordinary oils grow stiff with cold the 
same as ordinary greases. With Alemite 
you will never have this trouble? You will 
see the difference at once. Not only in 
easy gear shifting. But also in higher gas- 
oline mileage, better power and pickup— 
due to the reduced friction. Ask for it at 
your nearest Alemite Service station. 


This new lubricant is an Alemite prod- 
uct. Made by the makers of the famous 
Alemite High Pressure Lubricating 
System. So you know you can ac- 
cept these statements—as fact—not 
mere claims. 


Every 2,000 miles 


Have your gears cleaned and refilled 
with Alemite Transmission Lubricant 
every 2000 miles. It’s done while you 
wait. You’ll never have costly trans- 
mission or “rear end” troubles. (For 

most of these start from 





Alemite Transmission Lu- 





faulty winter lubrication.) 





bricant is not just another 
gear compound. It is made 
a new way. It contains 
none of the so-called 
**fillera,’’ the harmful 
acids and other devices 
commonly used to give 
grease thickness. That's 
_ why it gives such aston- 
ishing results. 





FRICTIONAL INCREASE 





And your gears will not 
stick, even in zero weather ! 


THE BASSICK MANUFAC- 
TURING Co., 2660 North 
Crawford Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. Canadian Factory 
Alemite Products Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Belleville, 
Ontario. 
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Look this drum. 
It’s the sign of genu- 
ine Alemite Trans- 
mission Lubricant. 
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RAWN BY NATE COLLIER DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


Nearsighted Entomotogist: “‘Ah! A Rare Specimen for My Collection" “Well, Go On Then. I Didn't Want to Tatk to You Nohow. I Only Spoke 
te You Cause I Seen You" 



































ORAWN BY A. &. FOSTER DRAWN BY PALL RERLY 


Pitiful Predicament of Former Plumber —Turned Burglar —Who, After Climbing Eight y Catches a Daily Dosen 
Stories to His First **Job,** Discovers That He Has Forgotten His Toots 
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No. 6560 — Space-Saving Rectangular Lubricating 
Oil Outfit — 60-galion rectangular tank 13” wide, 
29” long, 38” bigh. 


Marvel No, (0-5 - Transferable Ol! 
Rarrel Pump with adjustable tension self 
return drain tube 


The last word in high grade gasoline, 
oil, or grease dispensing equipment. 


No. $561—55 gallon round tank with Marvel 
bolted base Oil Pump with adjustable- 
tension return drain tube. 
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Marvel Oil Tank Outfit No. 5565—65-gallon square tank 
with bolted base Oi] Pump with adjustabie-tension 
return drain tube. 


Marvel No. 100-- © pound Grease Pump 
en cover-ai! top wih 2-wheel truck 


gee 


Now—the most up to the minute 
service station equipment ever offered. 


Made in five and ten gal- 
jon capacities —both 
labeled by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, 


Marvel No, 1140 Kerosene Tank Outfit— 
110-gallon cylindrical tank with one gallon 
Marvel Pump with shut-off nezzle and 
foot valve. Also furnished in 60-galion 
cylindrical and 65-gallon square. 
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A Great 

Combination | semper Ec 
Insuring Great 

Public Benefit 


No, 603 — Marvel Alcohol Pump on mandard for 

underground or basement storage; non-drip shut-off 

nogzle with bottle filling spout; locking device. 
and single foot valve. 


~ 


TRADE MARK REG, U. 6. A. AND CANADA 


The Marvel Equipment Company, 


Guarantee Liquid Measure Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Rochester, Penn. 
The Marvel Equipment Co,, Ltd. 


Philip Gies \Pump Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Kitchener, Ontario 


Fry, the world’s largest producer of 5 and 10 
gallon visible gasoline pumps and— 
Marvel, the world’s largest producer of oil and 
grease equipment— 
are now consolidated into 
one great organization. 
Such consolidated manufacturing volume means 
7; ye cost reductions and greater efficiency in every 
“AL ways ccurate operation of this new combination. 
; Service stations that are equipped with Fry 
Visible Pumps and Marvel Oil and Grease 
outfits, will be in a position to operate on the 
most attractive, most modern and most eco- 
nomical basis. 
More and more will the public prefer to 
patronize such stations. 


Write either factory for full particulars. 












—— wouldn't think of putting Dodge pis- 
tons, a Chrysler crankshaft, or Cadillac 
bearings into your Ferd. They wouldn't fit— 
and your Ford wouldn't run! 


Yet how often do you buy o#/ that is meant 
for some other car? And because, in spite of 
this handicap, your sturdy Ford keeps on run- 
ning, you think that almost any oil suits the 
Ford lubrication system. 


This mistaken idea has driven thousands 
of Fords into repair shops for new trans- 
mission bands, motor repairs and expensive 
overhauling. For, lubrication engineers have 
proved that the Ford car requires not only 
a high quality oil, but a different kind of oil 


as well. 
The Ford lubricating system 


The Ford engine and transmission are com- 
bined in one housing. Both units must be lubri- 
cated by the same oil. Yet each unit requires 
special characteristics in the lubricant. A high 
quality ‘wofor oil will lubricate the Ford engine 
correctly — but not the 
transmission. And a lu- 
bricant designed primarily 


A convenient way to buy Veedol 
Forzol is in a sealed five gal- 
lon container. Then vou are 
astured of full quantity and 
genuine quality. And you 
always have a supply of oil 
on hand in your home garage. 
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Your ForD a 


because of its unique 
lubrication system—requires 


a special kind of OIL 
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Gd, ae ai shows bow 
the Ford motor and plan- 
etary transmission are 
combined in one hous- 
ing—and how one oil 
must lubricate both units. 





to lubricate the Ford transmission and prevent 
destructive band chatter would fail to lubricate 
the motor properly. 


That is why your Ford requires more than 
a different grade of oil; it requires a different 
kind of oil—an oil that will do both lubrica- 
tion jobs. 


Made for Fords exclusively 


After four years of study and experiment 
with the problem of Ford lubrication, Tide 
Water engineers perfected a different kind of 
oil for Fords. It is Veedol Forzol, the economy 
oil made for Fords exclusively. 


In Veedol Forzol the widely different,charac- 
teristics of a motor oil and a transmission band 
lubricant have been successfully combined. Of 
course, Veedol Forzol lubricates the 
Ford engine perfectly. But more than 
that—it also is the ideal lubricant for 








the Ford transmission, because it prevents de- 
structive chatter and chassis vibration, and, 
by reducing transmission friction, increases the 
ability of your Ford to coast. 


More than a million Ford owners now use 
Veedol Forzol. They have tested its quality 
and find that it actually gives these 8 definite 
economies in operation. 


The eight economies of Veedol Forzol 


. 10 to 25% gasoline saving 5. Resists heat and friction 
. 10 to 25% saving in oil 6. Increased ability to coast 
. 10 to 25% less carbon 7. Resists fuel dilution 
. Eliminates costly chatter 8. Reduces repair bills 


>~wnr = 


It is easy for you to get the benefit of these 
“8 economies,” too. Just stop next time you 
see the orange and black Veedol Forzol sign. 
Let the dealer drain your crankcase and refill 
with exactly four quarts of Veedol Forzol. Tide 
Water Oil Sales Corporation, Eleven Broad- 
way, New York. Branches or warehouses in 
ail principal cities. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





The Economy Oil for Fords 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


AEG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


The Nadir of Wildness 
\ GREAT deal of serious thought has been devoted 


by eminent gentlemen to the underlying causes 
for the peculiarly unrestrained activities of the 
so-called younger generation. 

It has been authoritatively stated in various public 
places that these unrestrained activities are due to the 
war, prohibition, the movies, short skirts, soft-boiled 
corsets, cigarettes, imperfect diet, automobiles, bobbed 
hair, coal smoke in the atmosphere, a change of loca- 
tion of the Gulf Stream, rolled stockings, golf, over- 
heated residences, electric lights and the movements 
from the farm to the city. 

Since this is an age of reform, moreover, steps have 
been taken to secure laws that will eradicate or whole- 
somely alter the causes of this unfortunate state of 
affairs. To date, however, it has occurred to no uplifter 
to point out to a palpitating public the grave danger 
to the impressionable younger generation from the con- 
stantly increasing number of misapplied nicknames and 
the urgent necessity of legislating against this evil. 

It must be obvious to all fair-minded persons that 
if a gentleman nicknamed Happy Jack or Happy Ned 
or Happy Hezekiah is arrested for petulantly dropping 
a brass andiron on his wife’s head, the members of the 
younger set who hear about it must of necessity lose 
faith in the accepted order of things. 

The same is true when an Honest John or Honest 
Fred or Honest Adelbert is arrested for forgery, perjury 
or grand larceny. It is true when One-Round Jones or 
One-Round Mullaly or One-Round Ossuosso, instead of 
putting his opponent away in the first round with a deft 
tap on a vital spot, as one is entitled to expect, pushes 
his chin in front of a haymaker during the fourth round 
and promptly goes into a coma that makes The Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, Rip Van Winkle and the Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood seem like sufferers from insomnia. 

It must be thoroughly apparent that if the younger gen- 
eration is ever going to be weaned from its cynical attitude 
toward modern civilization, there must be strict laws 
against the nicknaming menace. 

A striking case in point is that of the Special Assistant to 
the Attorney General of the United States. In spite of the 
fact that this gentleman’s name appears in the old family 
Bible as William Joseph Donovan, he has for many years 
been obliged to struggle along under the nickname of Wild 
Bill. 

This nickname is one that is bound to make a wide 
appeal to innocent and trusting members of the younger 
generation; and any one of them would gladly run eight or 
ten blocks for the purpose of catching a glimpse of a person 
who has received the fascinating sobriquet of Wild Bill. 


A Nickname That Does Not Fit 


NFORTUNATELY for the runner’s faith in human 

nature, he would find at the end of his ran—provided 
that the run had William Joseph Donovan as an objective— 
that Wild Bill is a quiet, low-voiced, good-looking young 
man, whose speech, garb and demeancr are as little deserv- 
ing of the epithet “‘ Wild”’ as were those of the impeccable 
John Drew in The Tyranny of Tears. Not once would Wild 
Bill dash his hat to the ground and leap up and down on 
it with noisy screams of “‘Hurroo!” Never would he roll up 
his sleeves and challenge a policeman to mortal gombat. 
“ Mild Bill” would describe him fairly accurately; but to 
call him Wild Bill would seem as unreasonable as to address 
the fat lady in a circus as “Little Woman.’ The whole 
business would be more than apt to make the impression- 
able runner turn away in despair and determine to free 
himself henceforth and forevermore from the deceptions 
and untruths of the older generation. 

It is probably true that William Joseph Donovan dis- 
plays more than the normal amount of intensity along 
certain lines of endeavor. In his pursuit of the bubble 
Knowledge at Columbia University, for example, he dili- 
gently leaped from job to job and back to job again in 
order to secure a sufficient amount of money with which to 
provide himself with the necessary Hamburg steak, text- 
books, room rent, tuition fees and neckties. . 

Among other things he bossed gangs of laborers on 
street-repair work, carried a chain with a surveyor’s gang, 
tutored young gentlemen who were somewhat deficient on 
the uptake, acted as assistant superintendent of a baking- 
powder factory, and gave complete satisfaction as a time- 
keeper on a construction job. 

After putting in a good day’s work on the job of the 
moment, he would divide the remainder of his time equally 
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William J. Donovan 





between study, recitations and athletic exertion. So far as 
is known, his brilliance in recitations never caused any of 
his professors to drop dead with amazement; but his work 
as quarterback on the Columbia football team was fre- 
quently distressing to the last degree to opposing teams. 

In addition to playing football, he also found time to run 
on the Columbia cross-country team and to row on the 
Columbia crew—a triple combination which requires so 
much energy that it is occasionally encountered in fiction, 
but is met in real life about once every seventeen years. 

Yet young Mr. Donovan still had some of his energy left 
when he returned to his home in the First Ward of Buffalo 
for the purpose of practicing law; for he varied his law 
practice by making political speeches whenever the occa- 
sion required, and he further lightened the monotony of 
his duller moments by stroking the four-oared crew of the 
Celtic Water Club, as well as by stroking the fifteen-man 
war canoe in its mile races against the Canadian war 
canoes, 

This left him with an hour or two of spare time on his 
hands every day; and it is highly probable that he might 
have been obliged to start touching his toes with his finger 
tips 500 times daily if he hadn’t been asked to be among 
the first fifty or sixty men to form a troop of cavalry in 
Buffalo—a part of the First New York Cavalry. 

In six months he was elected captain of the troop. He 
thereupon stuck a crowbar into his working hours and pried 
them far enough apart to let him make a careful study of 
the technic of the currycomb, the horse, the saber, the 
saddle-soap bucket and all the other things that go to make 
up a troop of cavalry. He hung around General Sum- 
merall’s Shenandoah Valley regular army cavalry school 
with such persistence that no horse was any keener at 
locating an oat; and as a result he was able to make his 
cavalry troop one of the best-trained troops in the country. 

In 1916 he temporarily abandoned his legal endeavors, 
his speech-making, his rowing and his cavalry study to go 
to Europe with the mission sent over by the Rockefeller 
Foundation to finance the feeding of sundry hungry na- 
tions; but while he was negotiating energetically with the 
Germans over the matter of getting milk to the children 
of Poland, the Mexican fracas burst into flower, and he 
hastened back to his cavalry troop. He went to the border 
with it, and for nine months inhaled sand and a constantly 
growing conviction that the United States would soon be 
participating in the European War. 

When this participation finally occurred, it was not 
necessary for him to retire to the privacy of his chamber 
and meditate for some weeks over his course of action. He 
stated hastily but calmly that he wished to be assigned to 
the old 69th New York Regiment, which had been made a 


part of the Rainbow Division and would probably see 
action considerably sooner than any American regiment 
known to man. He could have had higher rank in other 
‘outfits, but any mention of this fact merely caused him 
to repeat with unbroken calm that he wished to be as- 
signed to the 69th. 

In the capacity of junior major of the regiment he 
at once began to toughen his men for warfare conditions 
by leading them on four-mile cross-country runs. 

The 69th went overseas in October of 1917; and es 
soon as Donovan had located a place to sleep, he began 
to arrange more cross-country runs for his bright young 
men, who then began to call him names in French as 
well as in English and Gaelic. They even developed 
great pride in their name calling, and refused to aliow 
the members of other outfits to join in this popular 
pastime. : 
A Distinguished Service Record 


HEN the 69th began to participate in the hostil- 

ities, Donovan also participated with extreme 
prominence, as is ably demonstrated by the fact that 
the enthusiasm of his participation in the Battle of the 
Oureq and the Argonne offensive brought him the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, the Distinguished Service 
Cross and the apex of all American decorations, the 
Congressional Medal of Honor—a trinity of awards ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain. 

The war, it is true, is over; but it can do no harm 
to mention that at the Battle of the Ourcg he led his 
battalion across the river, captured important enemy 
strongholds, was in advance of his division for four 
days, was constantly under fire from three sides, was 
twice wounded and was repeatedly and persistently 
counter-attacked. Two adjutants in succession were 
killed at his side, one being Sergeant Joyce Kilmer, the 
poet, In the detached language of the citation which 
accompanied his Distinguished Service Cross, “ his cool- 

ness, courage and efficient leadership rendered possible the 
maintenance of this position.” 

Oa October 14 and 15, 1918, Donovan, who by then had 
been made a lieutenant-colonel, led his regiment in an 
attack on strongly wired and intrenched positions in front 
of the villages of St. George and Landres-et-St. George in 
the Argonne. Knowing that the going would be hard, that 
the positions needed to be taken, and that his men would 
need all the leadership they could get, he departed from the 
customs of trench warfare by putting on his Sam Browne 
belt and his shoulder insignia, so that the men could easily 
recognize him, and went out to the attack with the first 
battalion to make the attempt. 

His citation for the Congressional Medal of Honor tells 
how, when the attack began to drag because of the violent 
shell fire, he moved from man to man in fuli view of the 
enemy, urging them to “Come on! They can’t hit me apd 
they won’t hit you! Come on, old sport; nobody in this 
regiment was ever afraid!” 

With all his men lying in shell holes, subjected to a with- 
ering fire, he stood erect and studied his map as coolly as 
though there was nothing more dangerous than golf balls 
in his vicinity. The first battalion, shot to piewes, couldn't 
get through the wire. Donovan stayed out in the wire and 
sent back for a second battalion. That in turn was unable 
to break through; and in the second attack Donovan was 
so shot through the leg that he was helpless. He directed 
the ‘attack from a shell hole, ordered up a third battalion, 
and was finally carried to the rear in a blanket. A little 
later he was made colonel of the regiment. The Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor that he received for this thirty-hour 
session, instead of being conspicuously in the Donovan 
guest room, was handed by him to the regiment. 

Having no pressing business on hand at the end of the 
war, he wandered out to the Far East to see what was 
going on in those parts, and while there was summoned by 
Roland Morris to come up to Siberia and sit in a few con- 
ferences designed to give the Kolchak Government a vague 
idea of how to govern. The Kolchak Government, how- 
ever, fell by the wayside, and Donovan went back te Buf- 
falo, where, in 1922, he acquired the job of United States 
District Attorney for the Western District of New York. 

He proceeded on the basis of making punishment follow 
the crime with more rapidity than is usually the case in this 
land of liberty, even though a shorter sentence is imposed 
than might be obtained with greater delay. 

From this it may be seen that to call Donovan “ Wild” 
is like referring to an onion as square; and unless such 
things are prohibited by law, the younger generation wiil 
soon begin to distrust all the old stuff, such as a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points. 
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SUN CURE = 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Now you've gone and started me worry- 
ing again,’’ Moosie said, and she explained 
to the others. ‘“‘He’s my ward, you know, 
and I mustn't let him be taken from me 
without a struggle. I wonder if I’m letting 
him have too.much proximity. They say 

ennly is pretty dangerous in this 


E- How about about going over to Cannes for 
dinner, the whole crowd of us?”’ Mr. Jack- 
man suggested. He owned the biggest car. 

| That was just what Moosie had been hint- 
| ingfor. Pretty cheapstuff, Johnny thought. 
| You couldn't imagine a subtle, experienced 
| woman of the world pulling anything like 
| that, 

“And we'd better stop at the Casino at 
| Juan les Pins,” little Miss Baker said, ‘and 
| reserve a table, They'll be awfully crowded 
| the fourteenth.” 
| Johnny took the scent of what they were 
| keeping from him. 

“What's the fourteenth?’’ he demanded. 

“The fourteenth of July, honey,"’ Moosie 
explained, “‘That’s nigger-night-out in 
| ae and we're on, ot to have a grown-up 
partys The committee here ‘assembled has 
been ponsidering hadidates.” 

lee v 

There ween "t much sleep for John Yan- 
dell Claib6rn that night. He hadn't really 
appreciated how-roasted his back was until 
he tried to lie on it. His ankles were purple 
and swollen. He spent his wakefulness 
thinking of the dark lady, and the miracle 
of her having picked him out to notice 
when Moosie and that crowd treated him 
like a joke. Toward dawn utter exhaustion 
let him doze, and he might have slept into 
the morning, but at nine o'clock he roused 
| himself, breakfasted and hurried down to 
| the bathing place. Fatigue fell from him as 
he saw her on her rock. 

“Bonjour,” she said, swinging up a slim 
arm in greeting. 

| “Good morning, Miss Tovarechtch.” 
| “Ah, that is not a name,” she said. “Did 
you not know?” 

“Isn't it?” 

“Tovarechtch is the communist form of 
address. It means ‘little comrade.’ That is 
what you must call me, Tovarechtch Anna. 
The state has decreed it.”” There was a 
twist of bitterness about her lips which 
thrilled him. 

“T'll bet they didn’t always call you 
that,”’ he hazarded. 

“We will not talk of it,” she said, with 
finality. “You are going to swim?” 

He did, so that his being there would look 
more natural, but as soon as he thought ap- 
pearances were satisfied, he climbed out of 
the grateful blue coolness and sauntered in 
her direction. She smiled, and in spite of 
the fact that Moosie and a lot of them had 
come down and taken the very next rock, 
he sat down beside her. 

Subconsciously she must have heard what 
they were talking about, for her first words 
were, “Oh, this wratched fourteenth! Do 
you not find fétes very cruel?” 

“Uh-huh,” he said. 

“One must go to the Casino, I dare say. 
Some Franch people have asked me, some 
Rossians. I do not want either. It is so 
stupid, always the same thing.” 

The most audacious idea which had ever 
done so entered John Yandell Claiborn’s 
head. 

“Gee, I wish you'd go that night with 
me,” he stammered. 

“Alone?” she asked, and she didn’t 
smile, though he realized she might have. 
“No, naice boy, it would be ridiculous. 
People would laugh. I do not like that 
people should laugh at me.” 

“TI suppose they would,” he admitted, 
and he fell into a humiliated silence. After 
a minute or two she smiled at him. 

“Never mind,” she said. “You will be 
old soon enough.” 

“TI wish I was now.” 

“And you will have a gay time on the 
fourteenth withyour friends.” He couldn’t 





admit that they were excluding him. He 
was silent. 

“Do you like to drive a motor car?” she 
changed the subject suddenly. 

“You bet.” 

“Would it amuse you to drive mine? My 
chauffeur is en panne and if it would —— 

“Gee, I'd love to.” 

“You want to try this afternoon? I have 
some friends in Nice to whom I should 
render visit.” 

“What kind of a car is it?” 

“A Minerva d’Italie. If youcareto goto 
the hotel garage at 1:30, I will leave word 
tha> you are to be instructed in its mechan- 
ism, and I will be ready at three. That will 
give you time enough?” 

“You bet,”” he said again. 

“That will be better for your poor shoul- 
ders than the sun. Can you have slept?” 

“Oh, some.” 

“Had I thought, I would have come to 
your chamber with drops to. procure sleep. 
Would you not be better with this about 
you?” 

She touched her bath shawl, but before 
he could actept it, he heard Moosie’s voice. 

“Johnny!” 

“What do you want?” he ¢alled back. 

“Come here,’’ He knew she’d humiliate 
him if he didn’t. 

“You put on your clothes and go right 
back to the hotel,” she ordered him, and 
there was something really compelling in 
her tone. ‘‘I never saw anybody so red. 
Look at your legs.” 

That amounted to giving him a reason, 
and he could leave in decency. 

“Maybe I will,” he said. 

He stopped at Tovarechtch Anna’s rock. 

“T guess I'll go inside.” 

“Au revoir.” It seemed to him that she 
dropped her voice to add, “Till three.” 

He was so excited when he reached the 
hotel that he wanted to punch a punching 
bag, or wrestle with somebody, or chin him- 
self on the chandeliers, and not just play 
dominoes with the old gentleman who 
lurked in the lobby, greedy for victims, and 
who called him Bubby. 

“Your tattooed friend sure is a help 
about Russia,” he told Moosie at luncheon. 
“T guess he must have played around with 
all the samovars and most of the kopecks.”’ 
Then he explained about Tovarechtch. 

“Tf I were you I wouldn't talk about Mr. 
Dunn,” Moosie counseled. ‘He thinks 
you ought to be let in on our big party.” 

“T’ll bet you voted against it.” 

“You win. I’m not old enough for the 
babes and sucklings. I wanted you and 
Toodleoo Anna to go and sit all alone, with 
red roses on the table, like Three Weeks.” 

“Hot chance I'd have,” Johnny groaned. 

“T’ll tell you a secret,”’ Moosie an- 
nounced. “I think Toodleoo Anna is 
cr-r-r-azy about you. I think if it weren’t 
for me she'd spirit you off in a whisk.” 

Johnny would have found something to 
say to her, if he hadn’t been thinking about 
the party. If he were with Moosie and her 
crowd there was just a possibility that 
Tovarechtch Anna would leave whatever 
brilliant, foreign circle she was with long 
enough to dance with him. It was almost 
painfully exciting as a thought. 


The car was overwhelming in its mag- 
nificence, with a futurist silver grasshopper 


‘perched on its enormous radiator, and a 


three-panel windshield protecting its rear 
seat. John Yandell had never tackied any- 
thing of the sort before and’ he worked 
arduously for the hour and a half his ap- 
pointment permitted him, mastering gear 
shifts and adjustment levers. It would be 
unthinkably horrible to make some mistake 
and stall the car when she was beside him. 
The hottest time of the day flashed by im- 
perceptible to his passionate concentration. 

At three sharp he pulled up to the door of 
the hotel. At half after the hour he yen- 
tured to blow his horn. 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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| Winter Driving 


emphatically tests 
out and proves the 
twin advantages 
of Mason Balloons 


*Greater Comfort 
and Longer Wear 


That’s why the increasing thou- 
saads of motorists who are now 
equipping their cars with Mason 
tires will be doubly enthusiastic 
about Masons next Spring. 


The cotton which Mason selects so carefully, and spins 

in its own mills, is of a particularly tough and sinewy 

fibre and provides a cord structure so sturdy and so 

pliable that it not only lastingly endures the constant 

flexing which gives you balloon comfort, but resists the 
wear and tear of winter riding. 


MASON TIRE & RUBBER CO., Keni, Ohio 




































A MODERN 
FARM PAPER 
FOR 
MODERN FARM FAMILIES 


The farm family with a 1925 motor 
car, with a five-tube radio receiver, 
living in a modern house with mod- 
ern conveniences, with boys and girls 
in college, and money in the bank— 
such a farm family is not satisfied 
with a farm paper patterned after the 
1850 design. Hence—the monthly 


untry (jentleman 


The November issue contains— 





10 special articles by such writers as Zane Grey. 


6 new fiction features, including the first install- 
ment of a new serial, The High Adventure, 
by Jeffery Farnol. 


14 pages for women, including articles by Dorothy 
Canfield, and Mary Sherman, President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; winter 
fashions with’10c patterns, and tested Thanks- 
’ giving recipes by Caroline B. King. 


2 new small-house plans. 
1 page for the outdoor boy. 
1 page for girls. 

12 short articles about crops. 

12 short articles about poultry. 
® short articles about livestock. 
6 short articles about dairying. 
7 short articles about fruit. 


2 pages of radio. 


To say nothing about gardening, beekeeping, and 
humor. 


The Country Gentleman is more than a 
trade paper for the farm—it isaninteresting 
periodical for the whole farm family. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
‘ THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


| window. Her smooth black hair was in 





| “and I am out of hell. 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
Tovarechtch Anna came to an upper 


perfect order but the white swan’s-down 
collar of a negligee rose behind her throat. 

“So sorree,” she called. ‘Your appel 
wakened me. It is the fault of this ador- 
able sun. I will be down directly. You do 
not mind waiting, naice boy?” 

Johnny responded to her gay humor. 

“Not a bit,”” he called, and sat there. 

It wasn’t much more than half past four 
when she appeared. 

“You are an angel,”’ she laughed to him, 
I will sit behind 
where the wind will not blow on me. I am 
going to a very solemn place for tea. You 
know the route?” 

She smiled so radianily his anger melted 
away again. 

He swung out the drive and down the 
road by the flower-blue bay, across which 
loomed the fantastically artificial Estoral, 
the color of the very top of the sky, with 
thin tiaras of snow. 

When they reached Nice she bent back a 
panel of the shield and gave directions. Her 
destination was a villa with blazing white 
walls and a bulbous roof. 

“Do you want to come in and sit prettily 
with some prim old ladies drinking tea?” 
she asked, but she answered herself. “I 
know you don’t. You want to go to a café, 
and have something to drink and be gay.” 

There was nothing John Yandell Clai- 


| born wanted less. 


“T will be ready in almost an instant,” 
she promised. ‘Six o’clock at the very 
latest, and going home I can sit beside you. 
It will be naicer.”’ 

Though the sun had found its way 
through his coat to his anguished shoulders, 
he would have driven away in bliss had 
not someone opened the villa’s gate just 
then, and said, “‘ Mais dis donc, chére Anna.” 
Someone who only under the most meta- 
phorical circumstances could be described 
as an old lady, though his pince-nez and his 
thin voice and the very pointing of his 
beard did give an impression of primness. 

John Yandell drove about the town idly 
and meditatively for a while until he came 
to a cinema advertising Barbara Devore in 
L’Btreinte. It proved to be The Kiss of a 
Woman, which he’d seen the summer before, 
and he noted with pleasure that he didn’t 
react to it with such dazed ardor as he had 
those first three times. It was because he’d 
met the real thing now. 

John Yandell hadn’t expected Tovar- 
echtch Anna to be at the gate at six o’clock, 
but when, at five minutes of seven, she still 
hadn’t appeared he was pretty mad. He 
thought seriously of getting out of the car 
and walking to the station and going home 
in the train, only it was, as it had been for 
the last hour, possible that at any next 
moment she would appear. At exactly four 
minutes of seven she did. 

“T have kept you,” she cried. “‘I know 
it. I know it. But it is always so with us 


| Rossians, we go and stay, and forget there 


is such a god as time. At my house in 
Petrograd, people would never leave; some- 
times for two weeks they would sit and talk 
and talk, and sleep in their chairs.” 
“Well, I’m glad you kept it under a 
month tonight,’”” John Yandell found it in 
his heart to mutter. ‘There wasn’t much 


talking to do out here.” 


“One of my relatives had come un- 
expectedly,” she explained. “A cousin. 
You will forgive me?” 

She held her pleading smile till he grunted 


| something, and while he was wondering 





about the sex of the cousin she added, 
“He wants me to go to the féte with him 
on the fourteenth. An old man. Oh, so 
stupid! So stupid!” 

Johnny wanted to broach the subject of a 
dance with her. 

“I’m going with Moosie and a crowd,” 
he began. 

“Oh, but that will be fun. Ca sera gai!” 

“T don’t know,” he said, but it came to 
him that if he could get Moosie to let him 
ask her to join them maybe she would, so 


| he didn’t take up the other. 
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“And now we are so late,’ she said, 
“that I must stay in condition for dinner 
and sit in that stupid back seat again.” 

Hot chance he had. He drove back 
savagely. 

“But you conduct like an angel,” she 
said, when they were at the hotel at last. 
“T was almost frightened twice. Thank 
you so much.” 

She held up her hand with such a gesture 
that even he almost kissed it. 


John Yandell was conciliatory at dinner. 

““Say, who’s going to be at the party?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, Kate, and Catty, and me,”’ Moosie 
answered, “‘and Walker, and Mr. Dunn, 
and Mr. Jackman, and Dick, and Spot, and 
you.” 

“That’s not enough girls.” 

“Isn’t it?” Moosie asked blightingly. 
“Honey, we three have to have our men, 
and if you’ll pardon my saying so you don’t 
go far toward making that word plural.” 

“Who do I get to dance with?” 

“You’re mighty lucky to be asked at all, 
and our idea was that we'd let you have the 
table-holding concession. What do you ex- 
pect? Why, it’ll be the best party at the 
Casino,” 

“T think so too,” Johnny admitted sur- 
prisingly. ‘‘But say, Moosie.” 

“What?” 

“Couldn’t I ask Miss Ivanoff?”’ 

He’d gotten the name from the room 
clerk with infinite maladroitness, to avoid 
hearing Moosie begin on her Toodleoo 
Annas. 

“Nope!”’ Moosie answered briefly. 

“Why not?” 

“Because she makes me sick.” 

“* Makes you look sick,”’ he muttered, but 
instantly he regretted it. ‘I didn’t mean 
that,” he apologized. ‘‘Won’t you let me 
ask her, Moosie? Gee! You want to have 
it a good party, don’t you?” 

“That’s just what I do want,” Moosie 
answered, ‘‘and it certainly won’t be if we 
have her posing all over the place.” 

“Aw, gee, Moosie.” 

“Your mother wouldn’t like it a bit,” she 
said. 

“Well, how about your mother?” he 
asked. “How do you think she’d like to 
have you going around with somebody half 
covered with stars and anchors?” 

They wrangled about it all through din- 
ner, and afterward, when Moosie and her 
friends sat on the top step of the first ter- 
race singing swipes, he sat a little apart from 
them nursing his hurt. Suddenly he was 
conscious of someone walking behind them. 
It was Tovarechtch Anna. He half rose. 

“Ah, it is you, naice boy,” shesaid. ‘“ Do 
you not find it stifling tonight, and I have 
left my fan in my room.” 

“Can’t I go get it for you?” 

“You are so kaind. In number forty- 
three. My maid will give it to you.” 

Somehow right through the singing 
Moosie had heard, and she stopped long 
enough to whisper hoarsely, “Why don’t 
you ask her who was her nigger servant 
last year?” 


It was a white peacock fan with nacre 
sticks. Tovarechtch Anna's dress sparkled 
faintly with crystal. Overhead the sky was 
very deep and very brilliant. There was 
heliotrope growing up to the balustrade. 

“What a mad night!”’ she said, looking 
across the dark gardens and out tosea. “A 
night to tell secrets. I should not talk to 
you tonight, John Yandell Claiborn.” 

““What secrets?” he asked. 

“Everything about me is secret,” she an- 
swered. “‘ You donot even know my name.” 

“Yes, Ido. Anna Ivanoff.” 

“The name one gives when one registers 
at a hotel,” she said mockingly. 

“T’ll bet one thing,”’ he declared. “I'll 
bet you were a princess, or something big.”’ 

“A Rossian princess! What is that 
today?” She made a great renunciatory 
gesture. “‘Now that they have taken our 
titles, our names even. No, I am Tovar- 
echtch Anna, as I told you.” 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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John McCormick presents 


Colleen Moore in “We Moderns” 


IGNESS vibrates in Colleen Moore’s “We Moderns,” adapted from Israel 

Zangwill’s stage success. First the vortex of London’s ultra-smart young 
set scofing at Victorian ideals while historic heirlooms like Buckingham 
Palace and Trafalgar Square frown unheeded. Then, the sensational climax 
—the spectacle of a starry crash of airplane and Zeppelin. And finally, the 
overwhelming deluge of solid, wholesome heart sentiment crashing through 
the onslaught of impetuous youth. 


Miss Moore plays the part of Mary Sundale, leader of the insurgent 
young set. Jack Mulhall, Cleve Moore, Claude Gillingwater and Dorothy 
Seastrom are in the cast. 

John Francis Dillon directed 
with June Mathis, editorial 
director. 


You'll Also Enjoy— Landmarks of historic Lon- 


con were Ae nol for “We 
on : F i 
‘Classified.’””, Romance, humanly + mann Ny ditvega wy iene: 


depicted in the life of the every- 
day girl. Corinne Griffith’s finest 
picture, adapted from Edna Ferber’s 
story. Produced by Corinne Griffith 
Productions, Inc. Directed by 
Alfred Santell. June Mathis, edi- 
torial supervisor. 


‘*The Dark Angel.’”’ A superb 
screen story of supreme love and 
sacrifice from H. B.Trevelyan’s play. 
This Samuel Goldwyn offering is 
a George Fitzmaurice production. 
Ronald Colman and Vilma Banky 
play the leads. 


"The PaceThatThrills.” Ben Lyon 
as a movie star depicts his own 
life. Thrills of inside picture-making 
with an emotional story. Directed 
by Webster Campbell under Earl 
Hudson’s supervision from Byron 
Morgan’s story. Mary Astor the 
heroine. 


"What Fools Men.” Lewis Stone 
and Shirley Mason in an adaptation 
of “Joseph Greer and His Daughter” 
by Henry Kitchell Webster. Di- 
rected by George Archainbaud, 
June Mathis, editorial director. 





“Why Women Love.’’ Strong 
light-house melodrama from Will- 
ard Robertson’s play, “The Sea 
Woman.” Presented by Edwin 
Carewe with a cast including 
Blanche Sweet, Robert Frazer, 
Charles Murray, Dorothy Sebastian 
and Russel Simpson. 





Blanche Sweet (at left and center), Ben 
Lyon (center) and Holbrook Blinn 
(right) are included in the excellent 
cast of “The New Commandment.” 
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Above: Miss Moore. Other 
scenes show the star and Jack 
Mulhall, Cleve Moore aad 
Dorothy Seastrom of the sup- 
porting cast of "We Moderns.” 





Robert T. Kane 
presents 


“The New Commandment” 


in the cauldron of war, furnishes the 
theme for Robert T. Kane’s “The New 
Commandment,” directed by Howard 
Higgins from Col. Frederick Palmer’s 
book, “Invisible Wounds.” 


ts shattered by peace, finding itself 


Blanche Sweet and Ben Lyon are 
featured. The stirring story of solitude 
and strife finds its climax in the bombing 
of a hospital—a realistic scene seldom 
equalled on the screen. 


Trained critics are already ac- 
claiming “The New Command- 
ment” one of the outstanding 
sensations of a new season. 
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no understocks 


but that delicate balance which means 
good service, yet active capital 


HERE is no record in your 
business of greater importance 
than your stock record. Upon 


it depends that delicate balance 
between overstocking and under- 
stocking—the freeing of idle, unpro- 
ductive capital, due to overstocks; 
and the saving of sales otherwise lost 
because of “out of stocks”. 


The profitable operation of your 
business demands an efficient, up-to- 
the-minute stock record system—one 
that daily meets the specific needs of 
your individual business. 


Because there is no single type of rec- 
ord that will selve every 
stock record problem, 
Library Bureau makes 
three distinct types of 
stock record files. 


ag Speedac —the 


Six Big Divisions of 
L. B. Service to Business 


1. Card Record Systems 


Vertical and visible systems for 
every card record requirement. 


2. Filing Systems 


L. B. Card files—which have long | 


been the standard card files for hous- 
ing stock record cards, 








For each of these Library Bureau | 
supplies many different systems of | 


filing stock record cards —including 
every system standard in business 
practice today. Therefore, we can 
and do recommend impartially the 
best system for the particular needs 
of each business. 


We have successfully solved stock 
record problems in every line of busi- 
ness. To these thousands of firms L. B. 
Stock records are invaluable because 

——_,_ they are the means of 
preserving that level 
balance of stock on 
hand sovital to good ser- 
vice and active capital. 


To any business exec- 
utive interested in the 


perfected visible record : B gewanaene — Alpha- 
2 retic, Geographic, umeric, Sa 5 
file--which sets new Subject and the Russell Index. more efficient operation 


standards of speed and 
accuracy in stock rec- 
ord card filing. 

er B. Card record desk 
—which holds as high 
as 24,000 stock record 


Card and 


3. Equipment,wood and steel 
Filing cabinets, card 
record desks and record safes. 


4, Cards and Filing Supplies 
Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
every card and filing system. 


5. Specialized Departments 
Bank, Insurance, Public Ree- 


of his stock record de- 
partment, we will gladly 
send detailed informa- 
tion on L. B. Stock rec- 
ord systems. 


Better still, stop at the 
nearest of our 54 sales- 


vs d f ey 8 ‘ ords, Library end Educational 
catds of 5 x 8 size | ¢ gy ciel Services rooms for an actual 
within easy reach demonstration. Con- 





Analysis, Indexing, Statistical. 








of a seated operator. 


sult your phone book. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 54 principal cities of United States, France 


and England. Factories: Cambridge, 


‘ew York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans, and London, England 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


Stock records for every business 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

“But they didn’t take everything from 
you. Gee, you're in luck! I’ve heard that 
there’s a Russian general breaking rocks 
here for twenty francs a day.” 

“T had some little possessions in far 
lands,” she answered. 

“Were you there for the revolution?” 

“oe Yes.” 

“Did you have a hard time getting 
away?” 

He asked it in the kind of hushed voice 
one uses with proud animals one doesn’t 
wish to frighten, he was so afraid she’d 
realize she was talking. 

“Shall I tell you?” she asked, but in 
spite of his quick-breathed “Please,” she 
waited perhaps a full minute before she 
went on, then plunged in medias res. 

“There was no place to hide but a cave 
where they had piled the dead from the 
slaughter. My brother and I were shown it 
by an old servant, but guards were stationed 
outside and we could not escape. We 
waited with a scrap of candle, which we did 
not dare to light, and some bread. In the 


| daytime we could see the dreadful faces of 
| the slain. The village gambler and a nun 


side by side, I remember. At night we 
could only cling to each other. When two 
days had passed it was beyond endurance. 
My brother found a pack of cards in the 
pocket of the gambler and he determined 
on a desperate plan. At twilight he ar- 
ranged four dead men, horribly mutilated, 
in a circle with playing cards in the hands 
of three, he hid behind the fourth, lit the 
candle, and with his arms thrust out as if 
they were the arms of the dead man he 
began to play down cards, counting in a 
high, curious voice. Even I, who knew, 
thought I should go mad. The guards, 
when they saw the light, peered in, screamed 
and ran. In the instant of their flight we 
fled too. It was a night with stars, like 
this, only cold.” She stopped. 

“You've got a brother, then,” John Yan- 
dell Claiborn said, when he saw she wasn’t 
going on. 

“They caught him two days later and 
nailed him to a tree.” 

She waved her fan for a few moments of 
hypnotized silence. 

“T knew I would tell secrets tonight,” 
she reproached him. ‘Secrets even from 
myself now. I am afraid.” 

She hid her face. 

** Aw, don’t be,” he begged. ‘‘ Don’t be.” 

She put down her fan, the moonlight 
touched her dark throat. 

“And tomorrow night there will be dan- 
cing. There will be a feu d’artifice, and 


| music, and champagne, and I will be mad 





with Kappiness—or boredom. I do not 
know which.” 

“Then you've accepted.” 

“Not yet, perhaps not at all; but prob- 
ably I shall be bored until I say yes. Then 
I shall hear Rossian and Franch all evening 
long, nothing but Rossian and Franch till 
it all floods back on me like a nightmare.” 

John Yandell Claiborn came of a race 
which, in emotional crises, dared tremen- 
dous things. 

“Say,” his lips pronounced, and his voice 
was so moved Moosie would never have 
recognized it. ‘Why don’t you come down 
with me then?” 

“T told you, naice boy.” 

“T don’t mean just with me alone. With 
the party, Moosie, that girl I eat with, is 
getting up.” 

“An American party? But that would 
be different! That would be charming! 
You ask me? Then I accept.” 

“That’s great.” 

To his elated spirit any difficulty with 
Moosie seemed negligible. He was a man 
of the world now and he’d manage her 
when the time came. 

“ And tomorrow afternoon,” Tovarechtch 
Anna was asking, “if you are not busy you 
will drive me to Nice again?” 

If he could have seen Moosie right away, 
in the height of that marvelous elation, 
things might have gone differently, but 
Moosie couldn't be pried away from the 
songsters, and John Yandell Claiborn, 
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who'd hardly closed his eyes the night 
before and had passed a strenuous day, gave 
up trying and went to his room. For an 
hour or two he slept, and then he woke up 
on fire and spent the rest of the night turn- 
ing in the pitiful hope of finding enough un- 
inflamed surface upon which to rest. In the 
night hours, Moosie, and Moosie’s reaction 
to what he’d done about her party without 
her permission, assumed gigantic propor- 
tions. 

The night before, he had gone to sleep 
about dawn, but with mental added to his 
physical distress he did not sleep again 
until seven o’clock, and before ten he 
wakened. 

Tovarechtch Anna would be sunning 
herself, was his first thought, and he went 
through the misery of getting into his bath- 
ing suit and ran down to the rocks, thinking 
as he went how best he could prepare her 
for the fact that he’d have to get Moosie’s 
consent before he could be really certain 
that there’d be a place for her. 

Again Tovarechtch Anna greeted him 
with a hand held straight over her shiny 
black head. 

“IT have tawled them,” she cried. 

“What?” 

“That I am going with you. Ah, they 
were furious. ‘You prefer Americans?’ 
they demanded of me.” 

“That's great,” he gulped. 

“They are done with me forever now. 
Oh, well, tant pis.” 

He started to sit down beside her, but 
she had seen the papal red of his skin. 

“But you must not sit in the sun,” she 
told him. “Your flesh is like a wound. 
You must have pansements. It has been 
cruel to you, my sun.” 

“‘ Maybe I had better let up for a day or 
two,” he admitted. 

“Without question. Go to your room 
this instant and find some lotion. My 
maid will apply it. Tell her when you pass. 
She is above. And the trip to Nice, we will 
postpone that.” 

“Gee, it’s good of you to bother about me 
like this,”’ he told her, and once again he 
almost kissed the hand she held out in 
dismissal. 

His pleasure in her concern would have 
endured longer if, on the Jordan-almond 
walk, he had not met again the whiskered 
gentleman of the pince-nez and the toga 
bain and made certain, beyond self- 
deception, of his identity with the man of 
the villa in Nice. 

Moosie had gone for a ride with Mr. 
Dunn, so when he had breakfasted John 
went to his room and tried to get some more 
sleep, but found his only comfort was in 
sitting far forward on a straight chair, 
naked as a jay bird in what little breeze 
blew through his window. 

When the luncheon bell rang, he dressed 
and went down reluctantly; but he got 
hold of himself in the corridor, and the 
minute he sat opposite Moosie he began: 

“T’ve asked Miss Ivanoff to come to- 
morrow night.” 

Moosie opened her eyes so wide you 
could see the white around each iris. 

“You said, dearie?”’ she inquired. 

“T asked Miss Ivanoff for tomorrow 
night. Aw, Moosie, what difference does it 
make?” 

“None,”’ Moosie replied. “She doesn’t 
come to the party, that’s all.” 

“But I asked her.” 

“There’s nothing to stop you from get- 
ting a small table, unless the Casino has a 
rule against minors.” 

“She doesn't want to do that.” 

“Oh, she doesn’t, doesn’t she?” 

“She thinks it would look kind of silly.’’ 

“What one of the men is she after? Bob 
Dunn, I suppose.” 

“She’s not after any of them.” 

“Then what has she been playing you 
for? Your boyish charm?” 

“If she wanted any man in the hotel, do 
you think she’d have to do more than look 
at him?” 

“Look!” Moosie repeated. “She almost 
rolls her eyes loose at every one of them. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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You can very quickly prove to your complete 
satisfaction that this Nash Special Six Sedan is the 
one great car in its field in Quality and Value. 


Just look at the price—then look the car over 
thoroughly. Conclusive evidence meets your eye 
in every feature and detail. 


First—stand back and view the body—an exclu- 
sive, low-swung Nash-Seaman design of rare dis- 
tinction. 


Next— carefully observe the superb craftsman- 
ship; the striking proof of thorough, skillful work- 
manship; the great care that has been exercised 
in even minor items. 


Open the doors—see how broad they are. That 
makes entrance and exit conveniently easy. 











QUALITY! 


VALUE! 


Here They Are! 
In Record-breaking Degree 


Try the driver’s seat and then the big rear seat. 
Both offer the most inviting riding comfort. 


And you'll note at once that the upholstery is of 
genuine mohair cloth of greater excellence than 
that customarily employed by others. 


All throughout the interior, the hardware is of 
special design, finely made, and silver-finished in 
historic Colonial pattern. 


Lastly, take it out on the road. You'll find its 
swift responsiveness; delightful handling ease; 
and its velvet-smooth and quiet power-flow irre- 
sistibly appealing. 


And, at no extra cost, you also get 4-wheel brakes 
of special Nash design, full balloon tires, and 
5 disc wheels. 
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Replace 
Doubt with 
Certainty | 


What sort of brake lining are you 
using and how was it applied? 


Do you know? 

Don't you think you should know? 

“Cheap” lining, projecting rivets, faulty application — 
these things create doubt and uncertainty. What will 
happen when danger threatens? 

Not pleasant to contemplate when you realize that the 


majority of accidents are due to faulty brekes. 


Take doubt out of your brakes, Your one factor of safety 
must be above suspicion. When the brakes need relin- 
ing, seek a Raybestos Brake Service Station. 
Raybestos Brake Service Stations adjust and reline 
brakes. You know that the lining is genuine Silver Edge 
Raybestos, correctly applied. There is neither doubt nor 
uncertainty. The brakes are “as safe and sure” as rep- 
utation, experience, knowledge and mechanical skill 
can make them. 


Means 
Raybestos Brake Lining 
Correct Application 
Periodical Inspection 
Perfect Adjustment 
One Year's Satisfaction 


Write for name and address of nearest 
Raybestos Brake Service Station 


REPAIRMEN ~—YOUR ATTENTION 


Garage or repairmen who desire to specialize in brake service 
work are requested to write for our very interesting proposition 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Canadian Raybestos Co., Led Raybestos-Belaco, Led. 
Peterborough, Ont. London, Eng 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
I suppose you think she’s crazy about soli- 
tude and that’s why she sits out in the sun 
all day improving her tan. She thinks she’s 
wangled this party, I suppose, but that’s 
where she’s fooled. You can’t bring her.” 

“Gee, Moosie! That puts me in a terrible 

| position. I asked her and she gave up 
| another invitation to accept. Gee, I should 
| think you'd like io have an interesting 
| woman like that there. You ought to hear 
| about her experiences getting out of 
| Russia.” 

“They may have been awful,”’ Moosie 
said, “but I'll tell you one thing. They 
weren't any worse than what she'll get 

| tomorrow night, if you try to bring her to 
our table.” 

“Because you're jealous of her.” 

“When I’m jealous,”’ Moosie informed 
him, “it won't be of that wet smack. Now 
don’t try to bring her, John Yandell Clai- 

| born, if you know what’s good for yourself.”’ 

Moosie was stubborn as a mule, and 
capable of anything to make her point. He 
begged her feebly all through luncheon, 

' but her pretty, hard little face never re- 
lented for an instant. 

What was he to do? He went to his 
room and actually paced up and down it in 
despair. He couldn't tell Miss Ivanoff a 
thing like that. He’d commit suicide first. 
That was probably the one thing to do, just 
commit suicide. That would fix Moosie, 
too, and just as he was thinking of ways 
which would be particularly unpleasant to 
her the thing happened which solved every- 
thing always. His mother came. 

“Honey,” she said. “I heah you've 
buhned you’self to a crisp.” 

Without even getting out of her traveling 
clothes, she made a solution of Epsom salts 
| and patted it on his sore spots, and laughed 
| about her telegram, which, of course, 

wouldn't arrive until next day, as telegrams 
in France always did; and when he was feel- 
ing easier she left him to sleep with two 
kisses on each eyelid, just as she used to 
when he was no bigger than a cricket. 

He slept too, though he hadn’t even told 
her about Tovarechtch Anna. There 

| wasn’t any need. She’d understand what- 
ever he did, and she’d manage Moosie. 





He was awfully proud of her when he 
took her down to dinner that night. She 
wasn’t only pretty, she looked like some- 
body. His first glance in the dining room 
was to see if Tovarechtch Anna was at her 
table. She was, in gleaming satin with long 
earrings of brilliants. He grinned at her 
proudly and she started to smile in return, 
when she saw his mother. He was accus- 
tomed to admiration for his mother, but it 
was wonderful to have a woman like that 
appreciate her to the extent Tovarechtch 
Anna’s expression indicated. 

“What a nice place you've found, 
Moosie,”’ his mother said. ‘So cool and 
airy lookin’ and such gay-lookin’ people.” 

“Why, we've been having a right good 

| time, "Mrs. Claiborn,’’ Moosie answered, 
| and you wouldn’t have thought butter 
would melt in her mouth. 

Just then there was a little commotion 
in the back of the room. Evidently it 
hadn't been mere admiration which had 
caused Miss Ivanoff's expression just then. 
She'd apparently caught .a bone in her 
throat, or swallowed wrong. At least for 
some reason she had risen and wished to 
leave the room, but instead of crossing to 
| the main entrance she had tried one nearer 
| her table and found it locked. Two or three 
| waiters rushed forward, and in a moment 

it was open. 

“Why, John Yandell,” John’s mother ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘who was that?” 

| “She's a Russian,’ John answered. “She 
just gives her name as Ivanoff, because 

Russian titles don’t mean anything any 
| more.” 
| Well,ahn’tresemblances funnythings?” 
| his mother said. “If this wasn’t such a 

lovely hotel, I’d sweah that was Anna 

Johnson. Do you remember her, John 

Yandell? No, I guess you wouldn’t. She 

was Pomp and Maudie’s niece, but you 
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weren’t more than five when her father, old 
William Johnson, died. On_ the box, 
Moosie, of apoplexy. I’ve nevah had any 
real comfort ridin’ since.” 

Moosie had told on him and they’d 
gotten this up for a joke. He listened, not 
fooled for a moment. 

“ Anna was such a funny girl. You used 
to be crazy about her, John Yandell, and I 
wanted to get her to be your second nurse 
only she was so queer. I guess she was 
what we'd call a real Red nowadays. She 
was right smart, but I never knew a colored 
girl except Anna who seemed to resent 
bein’ asked to do things. Not that Anna 
was shiftless, only she wouldn’t take orders. 
I’ve had tostop her father, William Johnson, 
from beatin’ her when she just plain 
wouldn’t pick up somethin’ I dropped. I 
don’t know what he didn’t do to her when 
I wasn’t there.” 

“What happened to her?” Moosie asked. 

“‘A man who made stuff to get the kink 
out of colored people’s hair got interested 
in her. He kind of adopted her, I reckon. 
That was after she ran away from us. I 
remember who it was because my sister 
Muff said when he died, and some perma- 
nent wave artist died, and they went to 
heaven, wouldn’t they both feel embarrassed 
meetin’. He left Anna rich, I heard, and 
she went to some queer country.” 

“You're trying to make fun of me,” John 
Yandell Claiborn cried, and his voice might 
have been L.’ Aiglon’s denouncing his visions; 
“but you can’t!” 

He saw blank surprise in his mother’s 
eyes, however. 

“What made you think I was doing that 
for, child?"’ she asked. ‘“‘Because I said 
I wanted Anna to be your nurse? That was 
long ago, Moosie. Moosie must know that 
even the biggest men need nurses when 
they’re little boys.” 

“T know it all right,’’ Moosie said, with a 
fiendish expression. 

His mother put her hand on his and said, 
“I’m sorry, honey,” and then changed the 
subject. 

“What I want to know,” she remarked, 
“is why you all burn yourselves up in the 
sun. What good does it do?” 

“Oh, it’s just the sun cure, Mrs. Clai- 
born,” Moosie answered. ‘It’sthe fashion.” 

“But what does it cure?” 

Moosie’s mouth got very small trying to 
make her smile secret. 

“Sometimes it does a lot for your social 
position, doesn’t it, John Yandell?” 

“You stop it,” John Yandell almost 
shouted at her, to his mother’s distress. 
“Tt’s not true. She is a Russian. She’s a 
princess probably, and you’ve got to meet 
her after dinner and take that back, and so 
has mamma.” 

Neither of the ladies had that pleasure, 
however. Miss Ivanoff had gone directly 
to her room, and in the night, mysterious 
and secret to the end, she vanished. 

There were lots of reasons why she might 
have been called away, but it was just like 
Moosie to seize on the peculiar circum- 
stances to torture John Yandell Claiborn a 
little more. At least he always thought it 
was Moosie, though the note wag post- 
marked Nice. Moosie could have arranged 
to have it mailed from there easily enough. 

It read: 


“Dear Master Johnny: I do appreciate 
the true spirit of your democracy and it is 
rare to find such in a son of the Old South. 
Your many services of the past few days 
more than repaid any unpleasant duties | 
may have had to perform for you when you 
were a howling infant. ‘I wish I could have 
gone to the party to which you invited me. 
As I told you, the society of Americans, 
particularly Southern Americans, would 
have been a real treat to me. Somehow, 
though, I didn’t think Miss Moosie Nelson 
and me would have got on too well. I am 
so sorry, dear little Master John, and re- 
main with much gratitude your devoted 


“TOVARECHTCH ANNA. 


“PS. My regards to the Madam, 
please.” 
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ee Hupmobile Six— 
4 Nanother sure-fire Hup- 
mobile success from the 
word 20. 


‘The kind of ‘stx’ perform- 
ance that has always cost 
much more, with smooth- 
ness, pick-up, easy hand- 
ling, riding comfort, far be- 
yond the popular-priced 
field; and with four-wheel 
brakes and balloon tires. 
Drive this Six and you will 
want to own It. 
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Still Young at the Age 


Many Executives Retire— 
Conserved Efficiency! 


Time always wins. But, any exec- 
utive who chooses can prolong 
his business years. The secret, 
executives agree, is in conserving 
executive efficiency by simplifying 
administrative detail and eliminat- 
ing wearing annoyances. 


G) 


Cyclone Fence, enclosing industrial 
property, accomplishes these 
things. It prevents interference 
with property from the outside — 
stops trespass, theft, vandalism. It 
is an aid in systematizing factory 
and grounds. Places property 
under complete control day and 
night. Reduces worry, work, waste. 


Cyclone Nation-Wide 

Fencing Service—Com- 

plete Responsibility 
Cyclone Service is a complete, 
highly developed fencing service. 
From the time your order is placed 
until fence is erected, the Cyclone 
Fence Company assumes complete 
responsibility for every detail of 
the manufacture and installation 
of Cyclone Fence. 











CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices Waukegan, Il, Cleveland, Obi 
Newark, N. J Port Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors: _ 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif., 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Oregon 
Branch offces in principal cities, Look in your telephon: 
book for our local address 





“Galv-After” Chain Link 
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and Service 


We also manufacture Wrought Iron Fence 
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| obscurities, that is the vital question with 
| which the Senate committee has been deal- 
| ing the pastsummer. A majority of Western 
stockmen, both in the national forests and 
outside, bear witness to the increasing 
productiveness and value of the national- 
forest ranges, and to the practicability of 
the requirements which govern their use. 
But if a vested and unassailable right to 
graze the national forests is set up, the 
whole conception of forage conservation 
will tumble like a house of cards. If the 
Department of Agricuiture is hamstrung 
| by inflexible legislation or by the in- 
terposition of outside and irresponsible 
agencies, the accomplishment of the whole 
foresighted plan will be critically imperiled. 

A third reason why the Department of 
Agriculture has never warmed up to the 
idea of vested rights in grazing is that the 
resources of the national forests belong to 
all the people, and that, where there is not 
enough to go around, their use must be 
governed by Roosevelt's creed of the square 
éeal. Secretary James Wilson laid down the 
principle in 1905 that the homesteader and 
settler must be protected in the use of the 
forage necessary to his livelihood. 





Protecting Mr. Homesteader 


For many vears after 1905, the tide 
of Western settlement. was still moving 
strongly into national-forest regions. The 
Forest Service has carved some 23,000 
homestead units out of the national forests 
themselves. It was often necessary, as a 
matter alike of public interest and of local 
social and economic development, that the 
new settlers be given opportunity to pas- 
ture their small flocks in the national forests 
and that the larger herds of the old-timers 
be cut to make room for them. It is needful 
today that, within fair and reasonable 
limits, the hands of the Government should 
not be tied in disposing of the forage in the 
national forests, so as to live up to Secretary 
Wilson’s golden rule of ‘‘the greatest good 
of the greatest number in the long run.” 
Conservation stands not only for the per- 
petuation of physical resources but for 
equality of opportunity in sharing their 
benefits. 

The application of this principle is not 
without its difficulties. Reducing the graz- 
ing privileges of the cattle king or sheep 
baron to give Mr. Homesteader a foothold 
may be simple enough. That free pasturage 
should be provided for the milk and work 
animals of settlers goes without saying. 
But how far should the breaking up of 
livestock production, as a form of industry, 
into smaller and yet smaller units be sanc- 
tioned? 

However ideal from the standpoint of 
social welfare and open opportunity to all, 
there are practical limitations on the open 
ranges of the West which cannot be ignored. 
The livestock industry needs security and 
stability, particularly the large number of 
moderately sized outfits to which a cur- 
tailment of grazing privileges may mean 
disproportionate overhead costs and uneco- 
nomic operation. 

Half a dozen animals can be grown prof- 
itably on a diversified farm, but for the 
straight-out stock ranch whose entire prod- 
uct is marketed on the hoof there must be 
some irreducible minimum, call it an eco- 
nomic herd or what you will. 

And still again, though the homesteader 


| whose quarter section will not sustain a 


family without public range should have 
his opportunity, the farmer who jumps from 
alfalfa or sugar beets to cattle as a pure 
speculation—who is in the livestock game 
this year and offering his outfit for sale next 
year—should not be given grazing privi- 
leges to the injury of the neighbor whose 
livelihood depends upon his flock alone 
and who is in the business through thick 





and thin. 
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NATIONAL FORESTS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


For twenty years the Forest Service has 
dealt with these problems, not with om- 
niseience or infallibility, but with a sincere 
desire for the welfare of the livestock in- 
dustry and the prosperity of the regions 
surrounding the national forests. No vested 
right in grazing has been admitted, but old 
users of the range have been accorded 
preferences which in effect guarantee them 
forage as long as forage can be utilized 
without injury to the resources of the pub- 
lie. Grazing preferences may not exceed 
certain upper limits designed to prevent 
monopoly, and may not be reduced, as long 
as range is to be had, below certain lower 
limits designed to stabilize the livestock 
industry. 

The grazing preference is a recognition 
both of the justice and the economic sound- 
ness of continuing the relationship between 
the private ranch and near-by public range. 
It comes as near being a vested right as 
would be in accord with the conservation 
of public resources and their use for the 
greatest public returns. By and large, the 
production of livestock during the past 
twenty years has been more stable in the 
national forests than on any other open 
range lands of the West, with the exception 
of a few of the larger private ranches. And 
still it has been possible at many points to 
bring about the tillage of new land and the 
establishment of new homes by the oppor- 
tunities afforded the settler to share in forage 
resources retained under national control. 

To give the range users still more secu- 
rity, a plan was worked out with the stock- 
men of issuing ten-year permits for the 
sheep and cattle which have grazing prefer- 
ences in the national forests. This scheme 
combines a large measure of stability for 
the old user with reasonable opportunity 
for the new. Permits of this sort were issued 
in the spring of 1925 to nearly all the range 
men in the national forests who wanted 
them. They had been heartily welcomed 
as a guaranty of more secure tenure. But 
now, it seems, the old range tradition of 
proprietorship is loose again and will be 
satisfied with nothing less than the whole 
thing, lock, stock and barrel. 


A Range Law Needed 


It is my belief that but a small propor- 
tion of the thousands of range users seri- 
ously want such highly preferential and 
unassailable rights. But many point out 
that, though the production and use of tim- 
ber and the protection of water sources have 
been safeguarded by law, no act of Con- 
gress has ever defined a place for grazing in 
the national forests. Their tenure of the 
ranges and security in ranch investments 
rest solely upon the regulations and policy 
of the Department of Agriculture. Though 
the rules of the Secretary have been held 
by the Supreme Court to have the force of 
law, and morally commit the Government 
against drastic or confiscatory changes, 
they could, the stockmen argue, be revoked 
overnight by the stroke of an administra- 
tive pen. Hence the great industry and 
many homes dependent upon national for- 
est grazing lands are held to be insecure. 
Some unsympathetic bureaucrat, it is 
feared, spurred on doubtless by fervid con- 
servationists of the lunatic fringe, may 
some day order every hoof off the national 
forests. 

Notwithstanding the improbability of 
any such outcome, ‘which would be con- 
trary to the policy developed and applied 
by the Department of Agriculture for 
twenty years, there is merit in this conten- 
tion. Livestock production is one of the 
major uses of the national forests. It should 
be a permanent use. The interests de 
pendent on it are enormous, embracing 
nearly 30 per cent of the sheep and cattle 
in the eleven Western states. 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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ne FLORSHEIM SHOE | 


The man whose attire is noticeably correét and refined gives special thought 
to the seleétion of his shoes. They must be seasonable—smartly styled— 
appropriate for the day and hour; and above all, they must show that genuine 
quality which makes THE FLORSHEIM SHOE fhe shoe for the man who cares. 


The EASTON—STYLE S-130 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers - CHICAGO 


Most Styles $10 


The Florsheim shield is a mark 
of quality—a guide to indivi- 
dual i Pag in style—as- 


surance of most miles per dollar. 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Hardware 


Good 


_< 


== —s 
“No danger of panic 
in this theatre”’ 


Every door is controlled by 
Corbin Automatic Exit Fixtures 


QUPPOSE it should happen tonight? —a shout of “Fire!” 
 —a peaceful audience becomes a ruthless mob, rushing 





for the nearest exit doors. 

What if those doors did net let them out? 

Bur they will! No panic—no need of fear. The first slight 
pressure of a hand—the heaviest crush of bodies.and instantly 
Corbin Automatic Exit Fixtures swing doors free. 





Panic should not happen—cannot happen if doors are 
equipped with exit hardware. In theatres, schools, churches, 
auditoriums, factories and offices, Corbin Automatic Exit 
Fixtures patiently await the hurried call—open the doors and 
let people out. 
You and your children have a right to such protection. You 
are getting it wherever doors are guarded by Automatic 
Exit Fixtures of Good Hardware — Corbin, 

Like to read how Corbin Automatic Exit Fixtures make public buildings 
A Corbin booklet tells the story. May we send it to you? 


punic-proof? 
5 NEW BRITAIN 
P. & F. CORBI CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Little Theatre in New York —one of the many playhouses where panic can never 
thanks to Exit Fixtures of Good Hardware 


SINCE 
1849 


oceuy Corbin 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

The production of range livestock needs 
more stability, particularly in its reorgan- 
ization after the hard sledding of deflation. 
To this greater stability the national forests 
should contribute. It would be meet and 
proper and entirely in harmony with the 
conservation program to put the vital 
peints of range use into a Federal statute; 
make it a legal obligation of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to provide permanently for 
the production and utilization of forage in 
the national forests; put the authority of 
law behind the grazing preference and the 
ten-year permit, whose specific terms should 
set forth the rights and obligations of the 
range user as plainly as the timber contract 
defines those of the lumbermen. 

A framework of law, beyond the power 
of any bureaucratic whim to wreck, should 
establish once for all the place of grazing in 
the national forests. But it is essential that 
such a legal charter keep the use of the 
range part and parcel of our national plan 
of conservation, and not take it out of and 
set it above national conservation. This 
cannot be done if a vested property right in 
grazing is created. Some representative of 
the public interest must have the right to 
control uses of the range for its own protec- 
tion, rather than put this national asset to 
the hazard of partial or complete destruc- 
tion. Security must be afforded the young 
forests, watersheds and wild life on the na- 
tion’s lands from unwarranted injury by 
grazing—and that by direct action, not by 
pleading in court. And the right must be 
retained, in the name of the nation, to 
make room for the new settler or small man 
in regions where home building depends 
upon the use of public range. All these rea- 
sonable and needed forms of control can be 
woven intoa program of real stability for the 
producers of livestock. The national for- 
ests should, indeed, assure them stability, 
but not domination. 

The shadow of bureaucracy still weighs 
upon some of the users of the national for- 
ests, and that is one of the indictments now 
brought against the Forest Service. Now, 
bureaucracy is a common disease of human 
organizations and the 3000 men and women 
in the Forest Service are just as human as 
anyone else. It is entirely possible that the 
charge of arbitrary and officious dealing 
with national-forest users can here and there 
be sustained. In my own youthful days as 
a forest supervisor, a veteran cowman who 
thought his rights were being invaded 
brought me up short by the remark, ‘“‘The 
trouble with you young fellers is that you 
put on a brass button and then think you 
can raise hell.” 


For Settling Local Disputes 


I believe it is true that no one has recog- 
nized this danger more clearly than the 
Forest Service itself. It has sought to ward 
off the evil by decentralizing administrative 
authority and intrusting wide discretion 
to its officers on the ground, by referring 
many local questions to advisory boards 
of grazing permittees for settlement and by 
providing an easy channel for appeals or 
complaints right up to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Last winter, stockmen pro- 


| posed a board of appeals to hear and pass 
| upon all complaints arising from grazing in 
| the national forests, with the finality of a 
| supreme court and authority to tell the 
| Secretary of Agriculture what he should do. 


At most of the stockmen’s meetings last 
summer, requests were made for a right of 
appeal to an independent board or court. 
Now, every user of the national forests 
should have an open door into the Federal 
courts on any question of law which con- 


| cerns his rights or the validity of the acts of 
| an administrative officer. But the vast ma- 
| jority of grazing disputes involve no ques- 


tion of law. They are purely matters of 
fact or judgment—whether the Horse 
Creek range will carry 1000 head of sheep, 
or 1500; at what date the forage is ready 
for grazing; whether the preference of Mr. 
Bigman should be cut from 1000 to 900 
cattle to make range available for a couple 
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of new settlers who have asked for it; 
whether the Bear Mountain sheep drive- 
way should be widened as the sheepmen 
demand or narrowed as the cattlemen insist. 

No court can effectively deal with such 
questions, nor can a board of appeals sit- 
ting in Washington 2000 miles away. The 
trouble with the present procedure in ap- 
peals is not that it is autocratic; not that 
the same men function as prosecutor, judge 
and jury, but that it is too cumbersome, 
and too far away in time and place from 
the point where some issue of fact or judg- 
ment must be promptly settled. A larger 
degree of local self-government by the 
range users themselves will settle nine- 
tenths of their complaints. This has been 
demonstrated by the effective way in which 
many are settled now by the advisory 
boards of livestock associations. 

It would be desirable to set up a board of 
appeals in each state where national forests 
exist—a board composed, let us say, of two 
sheepmen, two cattlemen and a member of 
the Forest Service. Let an appeal be taken 
to this board by any range user from any 
decision of a forest officer; and let the deci- 
sion of the board be final, unless reversed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture himself. 


The Free-Range Tradition 


The last word must rest with the head of 
the department who is responsible to Con- 
gress and the country for the enforcement 
of law and the administration of these pub- 
lic properties. His responsibility cannot be 
divided with any outside agency. And re- 
member we are not dealing with grazing 
alone, but with all the varied and conflict- 
ing uses of Federal land. Some responsible 
authority must weave them all together— 
timber and range and water and wild life 
and recreation—into a consistent and co- 
ordinated plan of public service. No veto 
power on national conservation can be 
given to any single interest; nor is that 
course necessary to give adequate security 
and a square deal to the livestock pro- 
ducers. 

Behind the attack upon the administra- 
tion of the national forests is the old West- 
ern tradition of free range. It has been 
given new life by the undeniably hard going 
of the livestock industry since the war. 
The present drive against the Forest Serv- 
ice had its beginning largely in the desire of 
the stockmen to head off any future in- 
creases in grazing fees. 

For many years before the Department 
of Agriculture took charge, national-forest 
range was as free as the water in the 
streams—just as the unreserved public do- 
main is today. In the first Use Book, issued 
July 1, 1905, Secretary James Wilson laid 
down the policy of charging a reasonable 
fee for grazing, ‘‘to be gradually advanced 
when the market conditions, transporta- 
tion facilities and demand for reserve range 
warrant it.’””. The grazing fees have always 
been low, but have been advanced from 
time to time in accordance with the princi- 
ple of fair compensation announced by Sec- 
retary Wilson. The present fees average 
11.5 cents a month for cattle and three 
cents a month for a ewe with her lamb. 
They were based upon the value of Western 
range lands in 1916, and yield a total yearly 
income of about $2,000,000. 

During the first months of 1920, when 
the peak of agricultural inflation had car- 
ried pasturage values on private lands far 
beyond the rates charged in national for- 
ests, the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives sought to force an 
immediate and drastic increase in grazing 
fees. This was opposed by the Forest Serv- 
ice. Range values were then too unstable 
to be copied by the Government, and it 
would have been an act of bad faith to in- 
crease the charges during the life of the five- 
year permits which had been issued to a 
large number of range users. The Forest 
Service undertook, however, to make a 
thorough appraisal of the ranges and put a 
new schedule of charges into effect when it 
could honorably do so. 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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They look alike - - . 
on what should you depend? 


Tuere they are . . . a row of batteries 
... this make and that . . . little black 
boxes as mysterious as they are essen- 
tial. Which one shall you choose? 

Battery buying is worth much more 
than casual consideration. Price, of 
course, is a factor, but the name and 
reputation of the battery you buy is 
the only honest guarantee you have 
that your good dollars will be wisely 
invested. 

The ideal combination in battery 
buying today is a good name and a 
good price. That is what Prest-O-Lite 
offers you. 

Respect for the old name “ Prest-O- 
Lite” is world wide. This institution 
grew up in the service of the automo- 
tive industry... . It gave the motor- 


car its first practical eyes. It provided 
radio with dependable, long-lived bat- 
teries that will bring out the best in 
any set. ‘ 
Prest-O-Lite Storage Batteries—for 
motor-car or radio—are perfected in 
the world’s largest 
electrochemical _lab- 
oratories. In the 
process of manufac- 
ture, these batteries 
are inspected and 
tested through each 
operation. That is 
why Prest-O-Lites are long lived. 
Prest-O-Lite Service owns the rare 


noted for its long life 





The Prest-O-Lite Super-Service Battery 


distinction of being “The Oldest Ser- 
vice to Motorists.” Today this service 
is better than ever. It covers both 
automobile and radio batteries. You 
are never very far from a Prest4)-Lite 
Service Station. 

ial gi thing 


Remember, too, that Prest-O-Lite Batteries are 
priced for every purse. It is no longer necessary 
“to take a chance” on a battery of unknown make. 
You can buy Prest-O-Lite Automobile Batteries for 
prices from $15.50 up—and Radio Batteries from 
$4.75 up. See the Prest-O-Lite dealer nearest you, 


Tue Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS, Isp. 


New York San Francisco 
In Canada; Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd, Toronto, Ontarn 


Srest-O Lite 
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INNEAPOLIS” 


HEAT REGULATOR 


oT COAL~GAS— OIL . 











—the Foundation of 
“ Modern Heating Comfort 


Methods of heating have greatly improved and many ex- 
cellent types of heating plants have been developed. Much 
of this progress has been made possible through automatic 
temperature control. 

Whether you choose a heating plant that uses coal, gas, 
or oil make automatic control the foremost consideration. 
Remember that no heating plant can be completely satis- 
factory or efficient unless properly controlled. 


Dependable Heat Regulation 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company originated 
automatic heat control forty years ago and all these years 
has kept abreast of progress in heating. Today the Minne- 
apolis Heat Regulator serves more than two million people, 
the result of superior performance. 


The “Minneapolis” insures absolutely uniform temperature, 
relieves you of constant attention to the fire, saves fuel, 
and eliminates the fire hazard of overheated furnaces. 


Clock control is an essential feature of complete auto- 
matic regulation. The clock automatically lowers the tem- 
perature at night and raises it back to daytime norma! 
before you arise in the morning. 


Insist on Minneapolis Controls 


On many heating systems automatic controls are standard 
equipment. Before you buy, ask if it is Minneapolis- 
equipped. The‘ “Minneapolis” can easily be installed on new 
or old heating systems using any type of fuel. Mail the 
coupon for full information. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1885 


i803 FOURTH AVENUE SO MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. N 
2803 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. ete 
Please send me your free booklet, Coal 2 
“The Proper Operation of the . 

Home Heartrg Plant’’ and fullin- Oil 
formation on the subject of auto 
matic heatcontrol. | havechecked 
the kind of fuel I am now using 
or have under consideration. 


Address 


—————— 
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This range appraisal has been finished. 


| It has applied to the grazing lands in the 
| national forests the values paid by the 
| stockmen themselves in long-term rentals 


of private lands similar in their forage, ac- 
cessibility and water resources. The stock- 
men have been consulted at every step, 
and the accuracy of the job is practically 


| unquestioned. The value of some ranges is 


shown to be less than the rates previously 
paid; but the average fee for cattle would 
be raised from 11.5 cents to twenty cents a 
month, and the average fee for sheep from 
three to six cents. Owing to the depression 
in the livestock industry, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has withheld all the increased 
rates, but the discussion of the appraisal 
and of the principles which should govern 
charges for grazing on public lands has re- 
verberated over the ranges from the Cana- 
dian border to Mexico. 

Broadly speaking, three different courses 
might be taken. Many stockmen, claiming 
a right or easement in the forage, hold that 
Uncle Sam should charge nothing for the 
value of the grass, but should levy only the 
cost of administration. This would amount 
to about one-third of the grazing fees now 
paid, or $670,000 a year, 

At the opposite extreme, a hard-boiled 
commercial policy would charge what the 


| traffic will bear, by offering grazing allot- 


ments to the highest bidder. This is: the 
method followed by the Interior Depart- 
ment in disposing of range on a number of 
Indian reservations and reclamation with- 
drawals, and by several of the Western 
states in leasing state grazing lands. It is 
the system prescribed by Congress for sell- 
ing timber in the national forests. If this 
plan were put into effect it weuld probably 
yield three and a half times the present 
grazing fees, or approximately $7,000,000 
annually from all the national forests. 


Fair Compensation for Range Use 


A third course, intermediate between 


| these extremes, is to strike a fair and reason- 


able compensation for the forage on each 
allotment, without subjecting local ranch- 
men and old users to the risk of losing their 
range to nomadic sheep herders or big 
cow outfits through competitive bidding. 
Gauged by the rentals paid for private 
lands of similar quality during the past ten 
years, with ample allowance for all differ- 
ences and disadvantages, such compensation 
for the national-forest ranges would run, in 
the large, 60 or 70 per cent above the pres- 
ent fees, or around $3,500,000 a year. 

A very large prize is at stake. If the 
range men acquire vested rights, they will 
become possessed of a new asset. They will 
have a fixed and transferable property 
which they can sell or hypothecate. Cap- 
italize its annual income of $3,500,000 and 
you find how sizable the prize is. At 8 per 
cent it figures $43,750,000; at 5 per cent, 
$70,000,000. That is what a generous Gov- 
ernment would distribute among the pres- 
ent users of the national-forest ranges. 

The Forest Service stands not for any 
particular rates or figures but for the prin- 
ciple of fair compensation for public re- 
sources converted to private use. Granting 
everything that may be said about pioneer 
rights, the sanctions of usage, the theory of 
easements, and so on, the facts remain that 
forage in the national forests is a commer- 
cial commodity, that its use is an exceed- 
ingly valuable business asset to livestock 
growers and that within the fraternity this 
privilege is capitalized and commercialized 
to a high degree. Large bonuses are com- 
monly paid for livestock which carry range 
permits in the national forests. 

Moreover the range men who use the na- 
tional forests are only a fraction of those in 
the Western states. Many others would 
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like to get into the forests if they had a 
chance. Under the preference system, the 
stockmen now ensconced in the forests are 
largely protected from loss of their range. 
Under the grazing-fee system, they are pro- 
tected from competition in the determina- 
tion of charges. It would seem that this 
large measure of security fully discharges 
whatever obligation the public may owe 
the pioneers of the West for their develop- 
ment and use of public range in connection 
with land settlement. To go beyond this, 
abandon the policy laid down by James 
Wilson and put the grazing fees at any point 
less than fair compensation, would be to 
write into our public policy a subsidy to a 
special class or interest. This would be par- 
ticularly indefensible at a time when, 
either under new legislation or the policy 
already adopted by the Department of 
Agriculture, the tenure of the range is being 
made still more secure and valuable to the 
user than ever before. 


A Business Basis 


Consider also the bearing of this issue 
upon the interests of the taxpaying public. 
National-forest lands pay no taxes. Partly 
in. recognition of this fact, Congress has 
turned over to local schools and roads 25 
per cent of the gross receipts from the for- 
ests in each state. Grazing fees thus con- 
tribute at present $500,000 a year to the 
Western schools and roads. If the principle 
of fair compensation is adhered to, this 
would ultimately become around $875,000. 
But if grazing fees are reduced to cost of 
administration, it would drop to about 
$167,000. 

And it is no more than fair to bring the 
national budget into the picture. Though 
the grazing fees more than pay the cost of 
administering the ranges alone, excluding all 
expenditures for protection from forest 
fires, the current protection and adminis- 
tration of the national forests as a whole 
are a drag upon the Federal Treasury. Last 
year the income was $5,250,000, though 
the outgo exceeded $7,000,000. Aside from 
this, the Government, with broad vision of 
its obligations as a landed proprietor, is 
spending nine or ten million dollars an- 
nually for building roads in the national 
forests—roads needed for state and com- 
munity travel and economic growth. 

The financial burden imposed by this 
great public enterprise—either on the tax- 
payers of the West or on the taxpayers of 
the whole country —should not be increased 
by permitting its commercial products to 
be used on any other than a clean business 
basis of fair payment for value received. 
This principle applies no less to forage than 
to timber or water power or petroleum. 

There is a valuable and permanent place 
for livestock in the national forests. It 
should be given security and stability by 
Federal law. No one will help more gladly 
to bring this about than the men in the 
Forest Service who have lived with the 
timber and grass for twenty years. But in 
defining that place, it is essential that the 
use of range be woven into the national 
plan of conservation and not be kept dis- 
tinct and apart and irresponsive to national 
conservation. It is essential that oppor- 
tunity to share in the use of range be con- 
trolled by the creed of the square deal and 
the American principle of utilizing public 
resources for the maximum public benefit, 
and not feudalized into privileges perma- 
nently controlled by a few. And it is essen- 
tial that the users of the range meet the 
public on a foursquare business footing of 
fair compensation for what they get. 

Any effort to stabilize the use of national- 
forest range which leaves out these essen- 
tials will be about as lasting as King 
George’s effort to stabilize the American 
colonists with his tax on tea. 
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Writing Copy 


Telling Stories with a picture 


HE best photographers are 

not all in the portrait busi- 
ness, nor in the movies. Many of the busiest, most skillful, and 
most prosperous photographers seldom make a portrait. 


They photograph food, jewelry, wearing apparel, furniture, 
toiletware—things that you buy and use. 


The camera tells the truth. It shows the thing as it is. The 
picture it makes is news to buyers, to users, to possible buyers. 


It tells a story quicker than words, sometimes better than 


words. Sometimes it tells what words can’t tell. 


No government in its bulletins and no school in its text- 
books is more careful to give accurate, helpful information 
than is the average manufacturer when he prepares a booklet 
about his goods. 

The “illustrated booklet” that you see offered in adver- 
tisements is usually worth sending for. The fact that a book- 
let usually costs you little or nothing is no index to its possi 
ble value. It may be worth many dollars 
to you. 


Don’t underestimate booklets. 
Don’t ignore offers to send them. 


these 


In the best kept homes, in the best run 
factories; in the best managed offices, you 
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with a Camera 


will see the merchandise that is 
described and pictured in com- 
mercial booklets. The manufacturer today who tries to do busi 
ness without the help of a good printer is like a merchant trying 
to run a store without a show window. 


To merchants, manufacturers, and 
buyers of printing 


Some interesting information on the production of good print 
ing in business literature may be secured from a number of 
books on this subject being issued by S. D. Warren Company. 
One book just issued is “Edit Your Copy With a Camera,” 
and is a discussion of the use of photography in booklet work. 
You can obtain this book and others, as issued, without cost 
from any paper merchant who sells Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers or by writing direct to us. S. D. Warren Company, 
101 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


{ better paper— better printing } 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren's Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and tinding 
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Be Free from 
Business Worry 


F you are not sure your business is running 

on a sound basis today, tomorrow you are 
quite likely to know it is not. And tomorrow 
may be too late. 


The only merchant who has a right to free- 
dom from business worries is the one who 
has the vital facts of each day’s transactions 
at his finger tips. 


The merchant equipped with Remington 
Cash Registers has these facts. He can afford 
_ to forget the store when he goes home at 
night, because exclusive patented features on 
Remington machines give him complete, ac- 
curate, and positive control over his business. 


Remingtons deliver this superior service auto- 
matically. It requires no extra time or effort 
to get daily sales audits, and to catch the 
unconscious errors that are bound to occur. 


Ask for a demonstration and learn what a 
really modern cash register can do for you. 
Remington offices are located in 85 of the 
principal cities of the United States and in 
Toronto and Vancouver, Canada. 


Remington Cash Register Co., Inc. 
Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Remington Arms Company, Inc 


Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery 
In Canada: Remington Cash Register Company of Canada, Lid 
ssr Yonge St., Toronto, Ont go4 Robson St., Vancouver, B. C 





Remington, 


cash registers 
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FURNISHED IN ANTIQUES 


(Continued from Page 35) 


might go out and buy it, but to find whole- 
sale movemenis of pieces from shop to 
shop—a constant flow—was and will con- 
tinue to be surprising to me. 

Classified advertisements in the daily 
and country papers had quite a fascination 
for us. We would find something adver- 
tised that sounded like an antique, or openly 
called antique, pile into the car and be 
after it. 

More often than not it was Victorian or 
even later. Sometimes it would be Empire 
period, but we bought nothing later than 
1800. One or two real buys did result from 
these chases, however. We found a Willard 
banjo clock, now a rarity, and bought it for 
fifty dollars less than six months ago! These 
usually sell from a hundred dollars up, and 
ours is a rather good model. Not the 
rarest, but all are rare. It is keeping perfect 
time in our living room, and has become 
one of the family. 

Another clock bargain was picked up in 
New Jersey, near Princeton. It is unique— 
a solid curly maple grandfather clock with 
bonnet top, silver dial and eight-day move- 
ment, made about 1760. In addition to the 
unusual feature of the wood in this piece it 
has everything in the way of points that 
make it desirable. We have turned down 
an opportunity to multiply. by seventeen 
the price we paid for it rather than part 
with it. ° 

One comforting thought remains when a 
collector refuses to sell for a very tempting 
offer—the really good old pieces are getting 
more valuable every year. Take Currier 
prints, for instance. Time was when they 
were so passé that they were hidden by 
their shamed owners. In January, 1924, 
we bought quite a number of them—good 
ones, including historics—for a dollar, two 
dollars, or two and a half at the most. We 
have seen these zoom to a four or five dol- 
lar minimum, and an almost unlimited 
maximum price during this one year just 
passed. 

That, of course, is the result of a fad, but 
the number of people collecting antiques is 
gaining tremendously each year, and all 
prices are steadily advancing. 

Soon only the very wealthy will be able 
to afford antiques, but there is yet time for 
those in moderate circumstances, as we 
were, to make their collections, and money 
wisely spent in this way will earn more than 
the safety margin in stocks or bonds will 
yield. 

Born and raised in Germantown, on the 
site of its historic battlefield, and within the 
shadow of houses where Washington's cab- 
inet met and the Continental Congress held 
forth when that suburb was the nation’s 
capital, I was accustomed to antiques. The 
staid old Friends—or Quakers—had them 
in their homes and weuldn’t part with them, 
but other old families moved away or took 
apartments, and until ten years ago an- 
tiques were almost a drug on the market in 
this vicinity. 


A New National Pastime 
One of the most reputable dealers we 


have, a woman of Icng experience, told me 
that fifteen or twenty years ago Hepple- 


| white and Chippendale pieces sold for five 
| or ten dollars apiece, and comb-back Wind- 


sors for about the same price. 
Her stock is without fakes or reproduc- 


| tions, and her guaranty is as good as a 
| government bond. She has always had 
| only the best pieces. No matter how cheap, 


she would not buy an ungraceful or late 
piece of furniture. 
Recently she has come to Empire, and 


| even a few pieces of Victorian. ‘‘ What can 


| I de?” she asked. 


“T can’t get enough of 
the old pieces, and the demand is growing 
constantly. I sell these, frankly, for what 
they are, and at that the buyers are eager 
to get them.” 

Thus turns the cycle. We have often re- 
gretted that we couldn’t see the future, or 


we should have bought antiques a decade 
ago when the selection was large, the de- 
mand small, and the price was the merest 
fraction of current quotations. On the 
other hand, we feel that we have done sur- 
prisingly well in a short period of time and 
with a limited amount of money, but we 
congratulate ourselves that we started a 
year ago. 

Prices are doubling and will soon be 
prohibitive, but there is yet time, with 
enough thought, application and desire, to 
get real bargains. 

Like the game of golf, the quest of an- 
tiques, for years, was ‘“‘an old man’s game.” 
Suddenly the youth of the country—the 
newlyweds—took it up, and their numbers 
have been augmented daily. It may have 
been a latent awakening of interest in the 
art of the then new country. 

At all events, it is fast becoming a na- 
tional pastime. The days are past when the 
buyer can tell the difference between the 
genuine old and the reproduction by the 
price. In the halcyon days, gone never to 
return, the genuine antique piece of fur- 
niture usually cost less than the price for 
which it could be reproduced. 


Our Scroll-Top Highboy 


In the last analysis it still does, but the 
selling price is now higher. But a piece 
that has served five, six or seven genera- 
tions needs only the understanding admin- 
istrations of a good refinisher to serve that 
many more, and still be as good in the year 
2050 as it was in 1750. 

We had gotten quite a start on our 
furniture before summer came. Most of 
it was good, and for none of it had we paid 
too much. True, half a dozen ladderbacks 
were later discarded for the more graceful 
Windsors, and other such inevitable shift- 
ings took place, but we were always able to 
get our original purchase price without any 
trouble when we decided to change. 

In selling surplus things we usually try to 
find some private buyer, such as we, and 
sell it at cost. In selling to dealers we al- 
ways made a profit, small but helpful. We 
sold to the collector at cost because we are 
glad to see others get the bargains we got. 
It is a peculiar thing, the unavoidable in- 
fectiousness of the antique fever. All col- 
lectors have it. 

They pass the contagion on to others, 
fully realizing that the more buyers there 
are the scarcer and costlier the things will 
be, but somehow enthusiasm takes the 
reins, and they are helpless. 

From the start I wanted a scroll-top high- 
boy. This is more rare in Pennsylvania 
than in New England, as I later discovered. 
Possibly a dozen dealers knew that I wanted 
it, but it was six months before one of them 
was found. It was a towering mass of wal- 
nut, terminating in sweeping scrolls. The 
brasses were very poor reproductions and 
the flames were missing, but the highboy 
was a splendid one, with shapely cabriole 
legs and reeded corners, and with all its 
size, graceful and delicate. Of course we 
bought it. 

For a long time, too, we searched high 
and low for a reeded high-post bed. Plenty 
of these were to be had in the city shops, 
but we found none that didn’t bear the ear- 
marks of alteration or tampering. This, of 
course, outlawed it in our eyes. We be- 
came discouraged, but were still undaunted 
in our belief that somewhere there must be 
such a bed as we sought. 

We finally found it—-a splendid exponent 
of Sheraton’s best style. The posts were 
slim, and carved with that wondrous deli- 
cacy that marks the work of a master. It 
was of heavy San Domingo mahogany, six 
feet wide and seven feet long. This, how- 
ever, made it even more desirable, as I have 
a tendency to be chilly at one extreme or 
the other on cold winter nights, and with a 
seven-foot bed I wouldn’t stick out like 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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Light Stree 
are Safe St@ 





AVE you ever gone street-light 

prospecting? Ever turned left 
from Main Street, on some dark 
night, and continued your way from 
the bright thoroughfares to the 
poorly-lighted districts—from places 
of safety to those of uncertainty and 


hazard? 


Then you must have felt the same 
apprehension as those who, singly, 
must pass through the dark gaps 
separating one well-lighted section 
from another! And for the women 
and children who through force of 
circumstances walk dim, shadowy 
streets in constant dread of the loafer 
and thief! And for the pedestrian 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


The total U. S. expenditure per year 
for street lighting is but a trifle com- 
pared with the annua! property loss 
traceable directly to night traffic acci- 
dents—plus the human misery, loss of 
life, and injury from accidents at night, 






ELECT RI 


obliged to dodge his way across 
poorly-lighted streets thick with 
traffic; and for the automobile driver 
who must safeguard himself as well 
as the man on foot! 

During the past year communities 
in every section of the country have 
taken steps to improve conditions 
like these, by equipping with West- 
inghouse Street Lighting. 

To assist you in your job of im- 
proving local conditions, feel free to 
ask for facts, figures, and the experi- 
ence of the Westinghouse Illumi- 
Truly 
light streets are safe streets, and your 
whole community should have them. 


nating Engineering Bureau. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Representatives Everywhere 


Localized Service— Men, Parts, Shops 


Westinghou 


STREET LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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Watch Dad 


tune in on O. H. S. 


when you set a dish beside his 
radio! ©. H. S. meaning, of course, 
Oh Henry! sliced 

Slicing Oh Henry! is a woman’s 
idea for parties, but men will give 
it a rousing welcome, because in 
the office or out-o’-doors at play, 
they have already made it the 
fastest selling candy in America. 

And you will be delighted, too, 
not only with the richand uniquely 


OhHenry! 


SLICED 
(Imagine a rich, old-fashioned butter cream, dipped 
ina tusctous, chewy caramel, rolled in crispy, crunchy 
nutmeats and then chickly coated with the smooth- 
ex, mellowest of milk chocolate! Doesn't that 
sound good? Well, that's Oh Henry!) 





Williamson Candy Company 
Chicago, Il, 








delicious taste of Oh Henry!, but 
with its marvelous convenience. 

Oh Henry! is simply a “personal 
portion” of fine candy. 

You order’it... by the bar... 
as much ds you need at a time. 
It keeps well. It is not expen- 
sive. 

Oh Henry! costs only 45c¢ a 
pound, and a 10c bar cuts into 8 
liberal slices. : 

’Phone your grocery, drug or 
candy storé for a few bars and try 
this new way of serving candy. 
Everybody likes‘Oh Henry! ... it 
is the most famous candy in 
America, 

... And write for a leaflet in 
colors, “A Woman's Inspiration.” 






©1925, by W C. Co, 
All rights reserved 
under international 
conventions 


(Continued from Page 86) 
flower stems from a too-short box. We got 
this bed for $150, a little less than half the 
price of some that had been tampered with, 
which had been urged upon us. The canopy 
rails were missing, but that was an unim- 
| portant item, as we didn’t want hangings on 
it, so we went to a wood carver and had 
four flames made to top the posts. 

During our hunts I had developed a 
strong liking for old curly maple. Unfor- 
tunately I had two drawbacks; first, ‘‘she”’ 
didn’t like it at all, and second, a general 
movement for the acquisition of curly 
| maple was well under way, making it diffi- 
cult to find and costly to buy. I did, how- 
ever, find a delightful desk of that wood, 
solid, and bought it for $165. Later we de- 
cided to get a desk with a bookcase top, and 
I let this first desk go, although it was a 
very fine piece, full of curl, with a splendid 
interior and a gracefully turned apron be- 
tween its French feet. From time to time 
I also picked up some thirty or forty frames 
of that much-sought wood, paying from 
four to eight dollars apiece. Their present 
worth—a year later—averages twelve dol- 
lars. I am not selling them, because I want 
them. Regardless of price offered, if I can 
use a thing that can’t be easily duplicated, 
I generally keep it. Only a few of these 
frames are in the house; the rest incase 
interesting old Curriers upon the walls of 
my office. 

We have studiously avoided glass and 
china. 

True, we have picked up a few pieces of 
historic Spode for decorative purposes in 
the china cupboard, and I bought a dozen 
beautiful old decanters and about twenty- 
five Stiegel liquor glasses, but we have made 
no attempt at a collection. 

This for two reasons. First, the old glass 
and ch'na are being reproduced, and only 
| the expert can detect some of the cleverly 
| made new pieces; and then, too, the invest- 
| ment is too large for the return, and the 
| chance of breakage too great. We were 
| both too busy with furniture anyway to 
| bother with it, and it failed to intrigue our 
| interest. 
| The slightest chip would destroy the 
| value of the finest piece of glass, crockery or 
| china, and our purpose was to surround 
| ourselves with old things that were beauti- 
! ful and useful. In our most fervent mo- 
| ments we had no thought of making a mu- 
| seum of our home—crowding it with things 
| that couldn't be touched, used and enjoyed 
| as part of our lives. 





Finds in Vermont 


We had seen many homes that had the 
| most exquisite antiques, but utterly lacked 
| that atmosphere of ease and comfort that 
| makes a house livable and homy. While we 
are often complimented upon our pieces, 
few visitors fail to comment upon the home- 
like air of the place. 

We were married in June, 1924, and 
motored to Canada. Arriving at Montreal 
to spend a week, we decided after two days 
to go back to New England and take up 
again the fascinating pursuit that had be- 
come part of our daily lives, 

Thus we spent a few delightful weeks in 
the country antique shops. We saw some 
few in the cities, but their offerings were 
comparatively unattractive, and_ their 
prices, to us, seemed exorbitant. 

At Plymouth, Vermont, the home town 
of President Coolidge, we found no dealer, 
but stopped, as we always did, at the sec- 
ondhand furniture store. They had noth- 
ing, but referred us to a family that was 
moving away. 

We found them half packed, but quite 
willing to sell. They were musicians on 
their way to live in New York, and cared 
nothing about old things. 

From them we got a very fine type of 
Chippendale mirror, with the three feath- 
ers of the Prince of Wales on the top; also 
an old pine dressing table with very dainty 
slim legs, at five dollars apiece. Another 
| table of later vintage, with rope turnings 
| on the legs, we had to pass by because we 
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hadn’t room to carry it, but we could have 
had that for the same sum. 

In another Vermont town we found a 
perfect type of desk. Its front and interior 
were of splendid serpentine design. It had 
a bookcase top, with paneled doors, bonnet 
top, ogee feet, and elaborate old carvings. 
On the slope front was a gorgeous sunburst, 
while a dainty shell ornamented the top. 
The piece was of solid cherry, but unfor- 
tunately it had been mahoganized and fin- 
ished in varnish! 

That, however, was a detail, and we 
bought it for $650, a price too low for such 
a remarkable old desk. 

We averaged more than 200 miles a 
day during the time we were in New 
Engiand, and stopped at every shop we 
saw. Many things surprised us, includ- 
ing the scarcity of stretcher-base tables. 
They were called Dutch tables at home, 
but tavern tables here, and we found that 
they were at a great premium. On the other 
hand, there seemed to be many more high- 
boys in New England than in the Middle 
Atlantic States, and at a lower price. 


A Dwarf High-Post Bed 


The New England highboy, without ex- 
ception, was in two pieces, sort of a small 
chest on a lowboy. The Pennsylv:_nia 
Dutch highboy we had bought was also in 
two pieces, but made as a single high chest 
of drawers resting on a base. This base 
was simply the four legs and the frame 
with no drawers. The Northern type is 
generally smaller, but in contrasting the 
two the desirability is purely a matter of 
personal! taste. 

While on the trip we saw a number of 
beds that were new to us except in illustra- 
tion. I refer to the New England field bed, 
sometimes called a tent bed. Its dainty 
grace and charm made a strong appeal to 
us, and we decided that we wouldn’t be 
happy till we got it. 

But the getting of it was another story. 
Try as we would in the very heart of the 
country where it was most used, we couldn't 
find a field bed. Like the old jam hooks 
that originated in New England, there 
weren’t any more. 

One day after a long, hard drive we 
stopped at an inn to spend the night, and 
we found they handled antiques, after a 
fashion. We asked, hopelessly, if they had 
a field bed. No, they didn’t have one, but 
they knew where one could be bought. 
They also knew its history and that of the 
old family to which it belonged. The host 
went out in his car, and sure enough re- 
turned in a few minutes with a complete 
field bed. We examined it in the dusk, and 
it looked good, so we bought it and ordered 
it shipped home. 

This was the only time, I feel, when we 
made a serious mistake and when anything 
we bought was misrepresented to us. After 
returning to Philadelphia and uncrating the 
bed we found that it had been a high-post 
bed turned down on the lathe and made 
over into its present form. I am convinced 
that it was owned by the man who sold it to 
us, and not by the mythical old family of 
his story. A sharp letter from our at- 
torney quickly brought back the $150 
purchase price when the bed was returned, 
and we were more determined than ever 
to buy antiques from responsible antique 
dealers only. 

In all the time we had been motoring 
through Pennsylvania in search of old fur- 
niture we had been carefully watching in 
near-by farmlands for an attractive place 
for a country home. Particularly did we 
want a place in the Whitemarsh Valley, one 
of the most picturesque green spots in the 
land. 

We had taken an apartment in Chestnut 
Hill and had little interest in it. It was 
simply a stopping place, until our country 
place should become a reality. Many we 
viewed, but this one had no old shade, that 
one was too low, this other one would be 
too damp, or the neighborhood was not just 
right. Finally a blind spot was discovered. 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Genuine WEED Cross 
Chains for Repairs 
The kind that wear longer and 
are quickly put on with WEED 


pliers. For sale by dealers 
everywhere. 












George Brady, Yellow Cab driver, says: “ WEEDS save 
my time and nerves on slippery days. I'd be fagged out 


“Tt will p ay y ou cam ul ra esd Sg ee 
to insist on WEED Chains” 


SAYS THE CHICAGO YELLOW CAB COMPANY 


“‘We use WEED Chains practically to the ex- Every Yellow puts on WEEDS at the first 
clusion of all other makes’’—saysC.W.Gray, drop of rain—to protect their passengers, to 
Vice-President and General Manager of the make for quicker service and to save drivers 
Chicago Yellow Cab Company. ‘‘WEED needless worry and strain. 













You can identity genuine Cross Chains give us more miles in hard CO Why shouldn't YOU take it easy when 
brase plated Cross Chains, cab service, and they’re more quickly streets are slippery? Get WEEDS 
and Red Connecting and easily repaired. Also, our men today so you'll have them when you 
et pony hey 3 seem to like WEEDS best.” need them. At good dealers’ everywhere 
The Chicago Yellow Cab Co. is the SNF for all tires, cords and fabrics, and 
world’s largest user of tire chains. CHAt COMPANY. fee balloons, of course. 
mn 
for your 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


WEED CHAINS 


“You can put them on in a moment” 
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Decide to 


That You Won’t Shiver and Freeze 
When You Drive This Winter 








able the year ’round— 
at surprisingly low cost ! 


Rex gives you instant venti- 
lation, controfled by the fin- 
ger tipe to suit your desires 


OU’LL be surprised at how little it costs to add snug warmth 
and protection to your good old faithful Open Car! 
Why turn it in just because cold weather is coming? Equip it 
with Rex—and you'll have the same dependable and economical 
performance you ve enjoyed all summer with the addition of snug 
warmth, complete protection, and a much finer appearance! 


Perfect Protection : Because of their accurate construc- 
tion and perfect fit, Rex enclosures afford complete protection 
and snug comfort on the coldest or rainiest days. They will give 
years of satisfactory service because they are sturdily built of only 
the finest hardwoods, covered with lustrous leather fabric, and fitted 
with crystal-clear glass. They are light in weight and held firmly 
in position by patented rods that are hidden beneath the trimming. 


A Better Looking Car: In addition to the warmth and 
comfort that Rex enclosures provide they always add a trim and 
tailored beauty to your car's appearance. For all Rex enclosures 
are especially built to harmonize perfectly with the lines of the 
make and model of car for which they are intended. Ventilation 
is instantly available through large panels of clear glass that slide 
noiselessly to and fro in felt-lined aluminum channels. 


Installation Requires But a Few Hours: Simply 
drive your Open Car to any authorized Rex Distributor or Service 
Station, and a set of Rex enclosures will be completely installed 
in only a little more time than it takes to lubricate your car. Leave 
it at noon—and you can drive away the same evening equipped 
and ready to meet the severest weather. 


Think it over! Doesn't your health and comfort demand Rex pro- 
tection? If you want to know first just how your car will look 
when Rex-enclosed—either ask 
your dealer or drop us a card for 
illustrated literature and prices. 


REX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 


Rex Authorized Distributors and 
Service Stations in all Principal Cities 


oA 





Rex Equipment is now 
available for the follow- 
ing makes of cars: 


Buick Cadillac Cheorolet | 

Chrysler Dodge Brothers 

Ford Flint Hupmobile 
Maxwell Nash 

Oldsmobile Overland 

| Star Studebaker 

| Willys-Knight | 


Enclosures and ‘TOPs 

















A Good Touring Car 


can be made comfort- 
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| (Continued from Page 88) 
| We had been passing, almost daily, a most 
| beautiful old farm, nearly hidden from the 
| road, yet on the state highway. It had old 
| shade, a large lake, good water, and was 
| only fifteen minutes from the Philadelphia 
limits, dissolving the problem of commut- 
ing by motor. We had never seen it simply 
because we looked only for places with for- 
| sale signs. 

We found the owner a kindly old hearty 
soul. Would he sell? Yes, he’d sell, if we 
bought the whele thing. How much was 
it? One hundred and sixty-five acres! 
Pleas were in vain. He wouldn’t divide. 
Land in his neighborhood was selling for 
$1000 an acre, but to “ get shut of the place”’ 
he’d sell his for $600 an acre. Of course it 
was out of the question for us. 

We had fallen in love with it at first sight, 
| and were disappointed very much, but 

there was nothing we could do. As we were 
| leaving he pointed across the road. “‘ There’s 

a place I might sell you,” he said. “ That’s 

only sixty acres.”” That, too, we saw for the 

first time, and upon viewing it, we saw that 
| it had all the advantages of his, plus greater 
altitude. 

To our very great surprise we found that 
he’d sell it for $350 an acre, and on the spot 
| we closed the bargain with a gentlemen’s 
agreement. It seems that he had bought it 
| from an estate a few years before, and had 
| never been able to get settlement, as the 
heirs were in the West and unavailable. 

Matters dragged on for months before he 
was able to get the title and pass it on to us. 
The place had three good streams of water 
and two frontages on good roads, as well as 
a wealth of fruit trees and a dense woods of 
picturesque trees. There was a small farm- 
house falling to ruin toward the front of the 
property, with a huge bank barn behind it 
and plenty of old shade. 

While we were waiting to get possession 
| of the land I had an architect draw up plans 
| for the house we were to build. It was to 
be patterned after “Wycke,” German- 
town’s oldest house, and one of the most in- 
teresting in a community rich with interest- 
ing pre-Revolutionary homes. 

We selected the site for it—on a hilltop, 
the land sloping down to where the lake 
would be, with the woods across the water. 
We spent week-ends on the farm, planning, 
figuring, and often slipping over to country 
auctions in the neighborhood, augmenting 
our collection of antiques. 


Restoring the Farmhouse 


| We were stiil buying what we liked, with 
| little regard for just where it would go in 
the completed house, and we figured that it 
would be a year before we were settled. 

With all the facilities of the modern met- 
ropolitan press, news carries as quickly in 
the country by word of mouth as in the 
city, and we soon became known as “the 
young couple that bought the old house.” 
Folks used to talk to us in the delightful 
free way that country people have, and 
we'd gather at these auctions and chat with 
our neighbors-to-be. 

In the course of one of these talks some- 
one mentioned that our house was 210 
years old. We didn’t know what they 
meant until they explained that the old 
farmhouse, which we hadn’t given a sec- 
ond thought, was built in 1715. If we 
had struck an oil gusher we couldn’t have 
been much more’pleased or excited. Fur- 
ther research and investigation proved this 
to be true. We went through the house 


from attic to cellar, and down to the an- 
cient cave under the cellar. 


I looked at 
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Babs. Babs looked at me. We both had 
the same thought—I don’t remember which 
of us mentioned it first: ‘‘Let’s fix this up 
and live here.” 

It was unanimous, and at once all other 
plans were discarded. We went over the 
building thoroughly and found that while 
it was a wreck in appearance, its actual 
condition was good. The massive old walls 
of masonry were solid and substantial. 
The hand-hewn oak timber used for joist 
and structural work, fitted to precision and 
fastened with wood pegs, was as strong as 
ever. The wide floor boards were worn in 
places by the feet of generations long 
passed to dust, but they were, taken by 
and large, quite usable. 

We called in our architect, who at once 
fell in with our plans and ably carried 
them out, making a suggestion here and 
there and changing things a bit, where our 
thoughts weren’t practicable. Fortunately 
he understood just what we wanted, and 
proceeded to give it to us. Within a few 
days his plans were made, and they fitted in 
admirably with our desires. He suggested 
a country builder, because the work, while 
it takes a little longer than that of the city 
contractor, is often more thoroughly done, 
and the scale of wages is smaller in the 
rural districts. The wage scale about bal- 
ances the difference in the speed of the 
work, so while you pay about the same in 
the end, the job is likely to be better and 
more thorough with country labor. 

We were fortunate, too, in our selection 
of a builder. Every man he sent was a 
craftsman. There was none of this slap-it- 
together-and-get-it-done business about 
them, but instead, a careful, slow progress, 
with everything done right. 


An Old Iron Mine 


As soon as we decided to use the old 
house I got busy on hardware. We were 
going to use reproductions on the new 
house, but such a thing would have been 
sacrilege here. 

The old ironworkers, like old cabinet- 
makers, were artists as well as artisans. 
The commoner forms of hinges, the H and 
HL types, were the least of their efforts. 

There were the slim, pencil-like strap 
hinges, terminating in the arrowhead, the 
tulip or the heart; there were the clover 
hinges. There were butterfly and semi- 
butterfly types, and the exquisite stag- 
horns, all of them laboriously hammered 
out by hand in wrought iron. Then there 
were ornate wrought-iron latches of similar 
workmanship and design, with all their 
age, showing no sign of crudity, no lack of 
artistry. There were old oval brass knobs, 
old locks with their huge keys, old knockers 
to be gotten. 

Fortunately this was all a year or more 
ago, before old iron began to be sought 
out, and consequently before its price, like 
that of old prints, started to mount to the 
skies. The first real find in the way of old 
locks weighed eight pounds. The key alone 
tipped the scales at fourteen ounces. A key 
retainer for a bunch such as this would as- 
sume suitcase dimensions. This was a good 
start, and we called on all the dealers within 
a forty-mile radius in the next couple of 
weeks. The harvest was a conglomerate 
assortment of various kinds of locks, but no 
hinges. True, there were strap hinges to be 
had, but they were from old barns, with 
none of the slitn grace we sought. 

We went further and further afield, and 
while there were plenty of H and HL 
hinges, the really artistic strap hinges and 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Closed car buyers 
are coming to Chandler! 


Because quality now talks price—a rich, full-size, 
4-door Sedan priced less than a 2-door Coach! 














HE quick ascendancy of Chandler 

in today’s closed car market shows 
how speedily the public discovers prog- 
ress, and how eagerly progress is 
welcomed. 


When a motor car of Chandler’s good 
name is further enriched in quality, and 
at the same time reduced $505 in price 
—it is bound to add to its prestige and 
leap swiftly ahead in sales. 


The New 
Twentieth 
Century 
Four-Door 


Sedan 


1490 


f. o. b. Cleveland 
Former 
Price $ 1995 


“J 


That precisely is the story of the new 
Chandler Twentieth Century Sedan— 
a magnificent, 4-door Sedan priced less 
than a 2-door coach! 


Here, finally, is the ideal closed car. 
It combines the attraction of luxury 
with the appeal of price. It is an im- 
portant development in modern coach- 
building; a notable climax in chassis 
design; a big advance in smoother and 
quieter performance. 
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THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND. 


CHANDLER 


True to its name, Chandler's mighty 
Pikes Peak Motor recently broke all 
time records in the annua! automobile 
race up the dizzy slopes of Pikes Peak— 
the world’s highest automobile climb. 
This and many other records stand as 
the evidence of Chandler's leadership 
in power, carburetion, braking, steer- 
ing and cooling. 


There is a difference in the very way 
you feel driving a new Chandler. Its 
flashing response, its road-holding sure- 
ness at high speeds, and its restful ease 
of steering make you thoroughly enjoy 
every minute, every mile, every hour. 


All the Chandler new modeis are 
richer in quality and much lower in 
price. Each one has its own special 
appeals, and its own following of 
admirers. Buy a Chandler. It is the 
smart thing to do! 


The Seven-Passenger Sedan at $1895 and Metropolitan Sedan De Luxe at $1795 are both 
reduced $400, The Brougham at $1695, is reduced $350. The Comrade Roadster, now $1695, is 
reduced $100; and the touring models are reduced $100 to $140. All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland, 
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Export Division, 1819 Broadway, New York City 
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“$6.25 DOWN! —that was all I paid 
to have my Hoover delivered. Each 
day I put away a few cents. By the 
end of the month I had more than 
enough to meet the small payment. 
And now it’s mine —all paid for!” 
No wonder he’s proud of her. In 
fact, she’s just a little proud of herself. 
And happy, too! For she has found 
in The Hoover her complete home- 
cleaning servant. It beats her rugs— 
and she’s discovered they need beat- 
ing. (You can prove this, too* . . .) 
It sweeps her rugs, electrically. It 

suction-cleans, and does all her “dust- 

ing.” It saves a lot of her time and 
most of her labor. Her rugs wear 
longer—and how beautiful they are! 

‘ou’d be proud, too, if you were in 

her place. When will you be? Your 

Authorized Hoover Dealer will de- 

~ liver your Hoover for $6.25 down. 

~.. And you, too, can_buy it without 
“touching your savings. Ti 


It BEATS ++. asi weeps as it Cleans 


* PROVE RUGS NEED B NG: Turn over a corner 
of a rug; with the handle of an or ry table-knife, or some- ‘ 
thing of equal voles ive the under or warp side 15 to 25 sharp ‘ 
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taps and watch the dirt dance out from the nap hs onto a piece 
of paper. Feel the destructive character of this This is the 
dirt your present cleaning methods have missed, a t beatin 

has dislodged. Correct use of The Hoover causes this em ded 
dirt to be vibrated to the surface by the rapid, gentle beating of the 
Hoover brush, as powerful suction lifts the rug from the floor and 
draws all the beaten-out, swept-up dirt into the dust-tight bag rf 
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THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO - The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners + The Hoover is also.made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

latches were not to be found. One splendid 
pair of staghorns came from an old tumble- 
down wreck in the Dutch country that had 
been deserted for years, but with the utmost 
care I removed them. A little sandpaper 
and oil made them as good as could be 
desired. 

After much fruitless search I determined 
to widen my sphere of action, and upon the 
impulse of the moment threw a bag in the 
back of the motor and ran up to New Eng- 
land again. For a while it looked as fruit- 
less as other ground, but after a few days I 
found the spot. I was actuaily passing the 
sign Antiques for Sale, because the place 
looked so unpromising, but a sixth sense 
whispered. I swerved the car into the drive, 
and I’m still reaping the reward. 

This man had been collecting the finest 
old iron imaginable for years, and sold very 
little. I peeled to shirt sleeves and piled 
into it, coming away with half a dozen pairs 
of beautiful strap hinges with turned arrow- 
head tips, as many latches and parts of 
latches, an old foot scraper, and a wealth of 
other things. 

“T can get you more of them if you want 
them,”’ said the dealer. ‘Send me all the 
good stuff C. O. D.,” I replied. I knew that 
if a surplus of such fine iron accumulated 
I would have no trouble in getting my 
money out of it. He didn’t send any, but 
about once a month I receive a large piece 
of wrapping paper from him, on which is 
outlined the various finds he has made, to- 
gether with prices, and invariably I take 
a large number of them from him. 

We have old iron hardware throughout 
the house, and as much more stored in the 
cellar besides, yet I haven’t been able to 
resist getting it. The price has gone up 
considerably since the first buy, but it is 
still within reach, and while it is I’m forti- 
fying myself against the time when I may 
want some more and wouldn’t be able to 
get it. 

I showed my finds to the architect, when 
I had collected enough to make a showing, 
and while he didn’t enthuse until after he’d 
seen it in actual use on the doors, he wasn’t 
discouraging. For that matter, he couldn’t 
have been. I had a mental picture of the 
finished appearance that could not have 
been dispelled by words. 


The Workmen’s Disapproval 


The poor, puzzled workmen didn’t know 
what to make of it at all. Here was a man 
putting good money into a house, and using 
that old stuff. A dozen times the foreman 
carpenter did his utmost to sell us the idea 
of nice new hardwood floors. We were, of 
course, obdurate. He would go away 
scratching his head, fully convinced, I 
guess, that we weren’t quite all there. 

However, he was cheerfully willing to 
carry out our ideas for us, little as he ap- 
proved them. After I had made it very 
plain just what we wanted, he hung the 
doors just right, put on the latches and 
locks as I directed, and even came around 
and ungrudgingly admitted that it did look 
nice. 

After we had been reconciled to the fact 
that we were going to use the old floors, and 
patched up the worn places with old pine 
which we found in the barn, we had it all 
over again with the painter. 

We had decided on a putty-gray as the 
floor color, after seeing all the shades and 
colors, from white to Nile green and laven- 
der, in the Old England farmhouses. After 
all, our place was a farmhcuse, and to be 
treated as such, and the light coloring ap- 
pealed to us much more strongly than the 
black of the Pennsylvania vogue. 

The painter, too, was at a loss. Hard- 
wood floors was all he cculd imagine. As for 
painting a floor putty color—he was really 
quite indignant about it! After much in- 
sistence on our part he reluctantly pro- 
ceeded, however, but not without voicing 
continued strong disapproval and protest. 
The results of both iron and paint were all 
that we expected. In the treatment of the 
iron we had been advised to sandpaper it 
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smooth, then oil it. Instead, we painted it 
jet black against the ivory woodwork, mak- 
ing a much more pleasant contrast and 
showing it off to better advantage. We 
painted rust and all, making no attempt to 
get a smooth surface. 

The house, so far as was possible, was 
restored to the original. Some ten or twelve 
years before we got it it was occupied by a 
family with ten children, and was parti- 
tioned off sc that each child had a private 
room, not much larger than a telephone 
booth. 

We tore out all the partitions, leaving the 
rooms their original dimensions. The house 
was modernized only so far as necessary 
for comfort. Hot-water heat was installed, 
the radiators being inserted into niches in 
the walls, to make them inconspicuous and 
to conserve space. Electric fixtures were 
put in, but no outside wires tell the story. 
Electric and telephone wires were con- 
cealed inside and out. Even the phone in- 
strument is placed in a closet in the wall, 
made for the purpose. 


Refinishing Our Own 


The kitchen is thoroughly modern, ex- | 


cept that we left the huge fireplace, remi- 
niscent of the days when meals were pre- 
pared over the hearth. Aiso, I couldn’t 
resist putting old hinges and latches on the 
kitchen doors. 

One radical change we made in the old 
house. We tore out the shallow plastered 
fireplaces and built them on more generous 
proportions of old red bricks and black half 
bricks. The color effect is warmer and more 
friendly, and we can burn huge logs where 
only large sticks would burn before. The 
price of firewood may soar, but we will be 











undisturbed. An abundance of apple and | 


cherry logs are in the orchards and woods, 
and we have but to go out and get them. 
We had collected quite a lot of furniture by 


this time. Not enough to furnish the house, | 


to be sure, but a substantial nucleus from | 


which to build. Our friend Fred had helped 
us a great deal in its selection, and we had 
been sending most of it to his place for re- 
finishing. The thought struck me that I 
would like to learn the art and mystery. 
We knew it to be an art, and we found it to 
be a mystery. Every refinisher we asked 
was most mysterious about it. “That's 
my secret,”’ they’d say, and there it ended. 

Fred was quite the opposite. 
slow, genial smile he said, ‘‘So you want to 
learn to refinish? All right, I'll show you,” 
and our apprenticeship began. I say ‘‘our”’ 
because my wife wouldn’t be left behind, 
and in a remarkably short time she mas- 
tered the handling of paint remover, 
scrapers, sandpaper, steel wool, filler, shel- 
lac, horsehair, pumice, rottenstone and oil, 
as well as stain, wax and the care of tools. 
A few practice pieces turned out very well, 
and since that time we have done the 
greater part of our own refinishing. 

It is surprising and not a little pleasing to 


With his | 


find her working on the old things—using | 
tools just as a man does. Few women | 


master their use, but her finishes are far 
better than those of most professionals. 
There is a fascination in getting some old 
piece that looks like a wreck, and by your 
own efforts turning it into a thing of beauty, 
with all its original charm and the added 
charm of mellowness that comes with years. 


We have a complete workshop in the cel- | 


lar, with every kind of tool for. scraping, 
finishing, carpentry and cabinetmaking, 
and it has become one of our best pastimes. 

Returning from one of our trips, we 
passed a new sign. We found a dressmaker 
dealing in antiques. From her we bought a 
very fine mantel mirror, surmounted with 
an elaborately carved American spread- 
eagle, for fifteen dollars. A solid walnut 
linen closet, from the same source, cost 
twenty-five dollars. This latter piece had 
the original brasses and brass H hinges, a 
delicate band of satinwood inlay in each 
door panel, as well as in the three drawers 
in the bottom. This woman, as a dress- 
maker, had access to many of the old homes 
in that section, and would often take her 


Plan 
to visit the 
Sesqui- 
Centennial 
Exposi tion 
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Busy by day - y 


e 


quiet by 1 t 


HIS New Inn is situat’d in the heart of 
Business Philadelphia, diagonally across 
Chestnut Street from the Main Post Office 
and adjacent to the great Department Stores, 
Office Buildings and Publishing Houses. 


But this location is a safe three blocks from the 
district of noisy Night Life and Traffic, insuring 
quiet and repose for the Sleeping Hours. Thus The 
Benjamin Franklin offers a happy combination of 
Convenience and Comfort in its Situation as well as 
in the appointments of the House itself. 

Every Guest Chamber, of over twelve hundred, has the 
outside Light and Air, Bath, and Circulating Ice-water. Rest- 
ful Beds, easy Chairs, and handy Lights compleat the Enjoy- 
ment of those who Lodge within. 

Here you are promised Warm Welcome, Courtesy, Alert 
Attention to your needs, and thought upon your Comfort. 

























Acorner of the Concourse, with Elevator 
Alcove in background (Eight elevators) 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


DIRECTION 


OF AMERICA 
Operating the 
largest chainof 
modern, fire- 


proof hotels in 
the world. 





PHILADELPHISL 


Chestnut at DNinth Street 


Horace Leland Wiggins, -Alanaging ‘Director 
Charles F. Wicks, ‘Resident Alanager 
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Vindows 





‘IT always thought 
they cost more’ 


“We thought so, too, until we 
planned to build. It surely sur- 
prised us to find they cost as 
little as ordinary windows—and 
they’re so much better!” 

Most of the better things we 
would like to have do cost 
mote «- but here’s a welcome 
exception. You can actually 
have the better lighted, better 
ventilated and cosier rooms that 
Fenestra Casements provide with- 
out extra cost. 

Then you'll have windows built 
of steel that cannot warp or stick. 
You'll have screens inside where 


they protect draperies and are 
protected themselves. You'll have 
windows that reach out for 
pleasant weather and shut out 
the storms. You'll have windows 
easy to wash without sitting on 
the sill. And besides—you'’ll 
have a home stamped “modern” 
—one having extra value if you 
ever wish to sell. 

Your architect or builder can 
get Fenestra Casements from a 
nearby lumber or building supply 
dealer — together with Fenestra 
Basement Windows and Fenestra 
Garage Windows. 


DETROIT STEFL PRODUCTS COMPANY, C-2240 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 
Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Canada 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Led., 


160 River Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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pay in furniture that families thought 
worthless. She sold it for practically 
nothing, and got some very fine pieces. 

Another bargain came last summer, this 
time in a Philadelphia shop. In a shop 
window I saw a perfect pair of Hepplewhite 
dining tables. Originally they were the end 
tables of a set of three. They were priced at 
$350, but everybody was away on vacation; 
no one was buying in the city at precisely 
the time the country sheps were reaping 
their harvest from tourists. After consid- 
erable haggling I came away, leaving a 
check for $125, the tables mine. 

A while back I mentioned jam hooks, 
These were used in the early days in New 
England to hold tongs, shovel, poker and 
other hearth tools. They were fastened to 
the mantel uprights beside the hearth on 
the outside, thus making a much more 


| steady support than the standing holders 


that superseded them. I don’t know why 
they ever went out of use, but they did, 
and although I had a weather eye peeled 
for them for more than a year, I hadn’t 
been able to find them. 

In every New England shop I had asked 
for them. In a very offhand way, as though 
I fully expected to get them, I would say, 
“I'd like to buy a pair of jam hooks.” 

“So would I,” the dealer would say. 

In searching for old hardware I several 
times went down to one of the oldest sec- 
tions of Philadelphia, where they were de- 
molishing houses, some of them centuries 
old, to make way for the approach of the 
new Delaware River Bridge to New Jersey. 

There were some fine old doors and man- 
tels sold for a song, and some very good 
iron fire-backs, but I had no need of these. 
My interest in them caused me to examine 
them, however, and before long I found 
something that made my heart skip a beat. 
Nothing but two innocent holes in one of 
the pilasters of an old mantel, some fifteen 
inches from the base. I looked on the other 
side, and sure enough, there were the corre- 
sponding holes. To my mind this could 
mean but one thing—jam hooks! I asked 
the foreman, and he, after some explana- 
tion on my part, remembered them. He 
showed me a barrelful. I dumped it upside 
down with his help and started putting the 
brass back, piece by piece. Presently I had 
the unattainable. In looking for its mate 
I found three more. This was altogether 
beyond my avaricious dreams—two pairs 
of genuine old jam hooks, one pair a perfect 
willow pattern! They are now gracing the 
fireplace at either end of our living room. 


My First Comb. Back Windsor 


My friend, the dealer of the Dutch coun- 
try, wrote me that he had the kind of bed I 
wanted, but I hadn’t much hope. The 
Dutch were artists in their way. Their 
stretcher tables, open cupboards and many 
other characteristic antiques are very fine 
and desirable, but their beds are heavy, 
with awkward turnings, so I paid little at- 
tention to his letter. Calling at his place 
some weeks later, he remembered the bed, 
and told me he’d been saving it for me. It 
was a beauty. Its slender, graceful posts, 
as well as the shapely stretchers, unques- 
tionably bespoke its New England origin. 
It was marked eighty dollars, and I took it. 
The wood was poplar, but under the magic 
of Fred’s alchemy it soon turned to wal- 
nut. I have never seen a walnut field bed, 
and have only heard of three. At the 
very same time I picked up a very small 
chest of drawers in walnut, with reeded 
corners, ogee feet and original brasses. This 
is not a rare type except for its smallness, 
but it is very well proportioned and quite 
serviceable. 

Furnishings for the fireplaces, once we 
had the jam hooks, were not hard to find. 
Fine old brass andirons and brass-handled 
fire tools we picked up at country auctions. 
One pair of iron andirons for the guest 
room I got in a secondhand store for a dol- 
lar. In relief is the coveted spread-eagle. 
For the time we are using an Empire sofa, 


| until we find one of an older period that is 


comfortable. A fine old Hepplewhite wing 
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or fireside chair we picked up for seventy- 
five dollars. It was appraised at $350. 

In South Jersey I found my first comb- 
back Windsor—a pure Pennsylvania type, 
with nine spindles to the comb, which ter- 
minates in deeply carved ears. The seat 
had been cut, but the original piece was 
there, and after it had been replaced and 
shellacked it was almost unnoticeable. 
This chair dates from an early period, and 
is characterized by no less an authority 
than Wallace Nutting as “rare, and very 
high in merit.” 

The finding was altogether accidental. 
Caught in a sudden and furious shower, I 
took refuge in an old frame farmhouse. 
Seated on the porch was the farmer, in this 
chair such as collectors dream of. ‘“ What’s 
that?” I asked, pointing to it. 

“That's a chair,” he answered in the pos- 
itive tone of one who is sure of his grounds 
and will tolerate no contradictions. 

“T’d like to have one like it. What’ll you 
take for it?” 

“*Taint for sale.” 


Valued Family Pieces 


Not a very promising beginning, but 
further inquiry showed that he wanted a 
Morris chair, and when the rain was over 
he accompanied me to town, some five 
miles away. Here I bought him a new 
easy-chair, and the old one changed hands. 
He chuckled a bit as I was making off with 
it, and I presume he is still telling his 
cronies of the hard bargain he drove. It 
cost me eighty dollars. Later a collector 
found me almost an exact duplicate for 
ninety-five dollars, with the seat uncut, but 
the legs had been cut down five or six 
inches, thus detracting from its value. 
Nevertheless, chairs of this type are so 
hard to find that I took it. They are rarely 
perfect when found, and the wonder is that 
they have endured at all, since so little was 
thought of them until comparatively recent 
days. 

The same collector who found me this 
second comb-back also found me a set of six 
perfect arm Windsors for the dining'room. 
A set of six matched arm Windsors is rare, 
andinsuch “ proof condition” almost unique. 
Although my funds were running low at 
the time, I gladly parted with $350 to get 
them, for once gone, they would never 
return. 

The seats are shallow, which is proper for 
a dining chair, but they are so well cupped 
as to give the comfort of a much greater 
depth. The turnings are good and the legs 
very thin. They are quite small and very 
light, yet their strength is attested by more 
than a century and a half of use. They were 
covered with four different colors of paint, 
the most recent being white. We are 
scraping one at a time while we use five, 
rather than wait until they are all finished 
before putting them into service. 

In the matter of family things we have 
been fortunate. A huge bedspread made of 
homespun and decorated by geometric de- 
sign in candlewicking came to me last 
Christmas. It had belonged to my great- 
grandmother. Another piece is coming in 
this week—a table made by no less a per- 
son than Hepplewhite! It is a gift from my 
father, now eighty-eight years old, and was 
bought by his grandfather. It has an un- 
broken family history from the time it left 
the shop. It is a side table for the dining 
room, of a type often seen and still made. 
Its chief value to me is sentimental. It is 
only by luck that it remains. My grand- 
mother furnished in new things in the Vic- 
torian era, giving to her servants things 
that had been in the family since before the 
Revolution. 

Another prized possession is a set of sil- 
houettes—two of my father when he was 
eighteen, just seventy years ago, and one of 
his father, cut at the same time. A faded 
daguerreotype of my grandfather, almost 
invisible, I took to a photographer. The 
copy is as clear as an original photograph. 

A rich old pair of brass candelabra with 
the Indian base was also given to me, with 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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“The Pacific Northwest { 


Great hydro-electric plants are develop- 
ing power from half the nation’s water 
power resources 
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One of the pretty beach towns on the Oregon and Washington coasts 


A larger chance to get ahead 
—a finer place to live 


Are you willing to work for success? Then you can 
succeed in the Pacific Northwest! 

This great, rich, growing country offers you a 
chance to grow with it. 

A vast development is under way today. The 
Pacific Northwest invites you to share its fruits. The 
price of success here, as elsewhere, is hard work. But 
you will find that here, if anywhere, the rewards of 
working, planning and saving are rich and sure and 
lasting. ‘ 

People who prosper 
Thousands of families like yours have already found 
greater opportunity and happiness in the Pacific 
Northwest. They are better off—more prosperous. 

This is shown by the following facts: Their earning 
power is greater than the average. In the past 10 
years bank savings have trebled. They have resources 
that provide 50 per cent more than the national 
average for the education of their children. A higher 
percentage of them own homes and automobiles. 


And these people are rich in still other ways. 
A wonderful place to live 


They live in a natural wonderland. The most beau- 
tiful outdoors in the world is in their front yards. 


Burlington 
Route 


They are outdoor people, enjoying the mountains, 
woods, ocean beaches, lakes, streams and all the won- 
derful natural beauty that surrounds them. 

They have a delightful and invigorating climate. 
And, the records show, they are the healthiest people 
in America. 


Model cities and towns 


The Pacific Northwest’s great cities are models for 
cleanliness, healthfulness and beauty. Its smaller 
towns are up-to-date, progressive and attractive. 

There is every social, educational and recreational 
advantage for your family. Schools and colleges rank 
among the best in America. 

The people of the Pacific Northwest lack none of 
the things that make life finer, richer and better. 


A free book for you 


The Pacific Northwest is ready to welcome you— 
make room for you—help you along to success. 

The free illustrated book, “‘The Land of Oppor- 
tunity Now,” describes in detail the things you want 
to know about the Pacific Northwest— Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. Sign and 
mail the coupon for it now. 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 


‘The Great Northern Ry. 
“The Northern Pacific Ry. 


OREGON WASHINGION 
WYOMING 








MONTANA 
IDAHO 


Imagine living near such beauty 
as this-Lake Josephine and 
Grinnell Glacier in Glacier 
National Park 
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Montana conditions 
make superior beef animals 
© By Sehiechten 




















To show an average type of 
farm home we picked this one 


FREE 


Descriptive Booklet 
and Photo -Travelog 


MAIL 
this coupon 


for both 


Booklet contains 32 pages of interest- 
ing, authoritative information — fully 
illustrated, Photo-Travelog consists of 
scores of b iful ph phe~an 
absorbing pictorial tour of the Pacific 
Northwest. Mail the coupon to 


DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 
Dept. 20-C 















BURLINGTON RAILROAD BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
a French gilt clock to match. They make a 
very effective mantel setting, with the 
crystal drops glistening in the light. 

In retrospect, I am forcibly struck by the 
breaks of the game. The more rare and un- 
attainable a thing seems, the more we seem 
to have run into it just through the merest 
chance. 

Here and there is a mahogany Empire 


: | sideboard offered for sale, anywhere from 


RAFFIC FILM—a thin, 

gummy coating of oil 
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| $150 to $300. We had set as our goal noth- 
| ing less than a Hepplewhite sideboard in 
| walnut. Outside of a museum we’d never 
| seen one, but we let our wants be known far 


and wide. Months passed, and none ma- 
terialized. Just as we were about to com- 
promise on mahogany Sheraton my collec- 
tor friend happened in, and in the most 
casual way remarked that he’d found one 
for us—the kind of which we had dreamed. 
The price was $600. 


A Corner Cupboard, But no Corner 


Well, we didn’t have the money to spare 
at that time, but we said surely there can 
be no harm in just looking at it. We looked 
at it. We rubbed our eyes and looked again. 
Could it be true? Could the price be right? 
Yes, it was. The dealer assured us that it 
was all original, even to the rich inlay and 


| the great brass pulls, but his assurances 


were unnecessary. The piece spoke for 
itself—a perfect beauty—its serpentine 
front, its perfect proportions, its unmis- 
takable age, with not the slightest trace of 
tampering. What would you? We bought 
it, although I had to mortgage my future 
to do it. 

It had belonged to a man who had 
bought it six years previously for the same 
sum. Seeing another, he let it go, although 
I doubt whether the successor is a better 
piece. By this time we were living in the 
new house, having moved in early in Feb- 
ruary. 

To our intense disappointment we found 
a fly in the ointment. Two of our prize 


| pieces, the serpentine desk and the Penn- 


sylvania highboy, were five inches too tall 
for the old low farmhouse ceilings! There 
was nothing to do but cut them down or 


| diseard them. Naturally we couldn't com- 


mit the vandalism of cutting down such 
fine pieces, so they are stored in the barn, 


| awaiting the time when I can bring myself 
| to part with them. It was heartbreaxing, 


but as Jay House likes to quote, “ There’s 
always something,” and soon other things 
came to claim our attention. 

A corner cupboard was offered us for 


thirty dollars by a maiden lady in a Phila- 
| delphia suburb. She called it cherry, but 


even from across the room I could see 
through the stain the unmistakable zebra 
stripe of curly maple. It was really a min- 
iature, standing only eighty inches high, 


| and a beauty. I was about to explain to its 


owner the true nature of the “cherry,” and 
tell her that it was worth much more than 


| what she asked. “That’s not cherry,” I 
| started, but I got no further. She reacted 


hke dynamite, shouting at me that she 


| knew cherry when she saw it— nobody could 
| tell her. I gave her the thirty dollars and 
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took it home with me. proving again that 
courtesy pays, or that its absence is costly, 
depending upon the viewpoint. 

Arriving home I got another surprise. 
There wasn’t a corner in the entire dining 
room! Three doors and an open stairway 
precluded the possibility of a corner cup- 
board. I’d never thought of that! Another 
disappointment, somewhat soothed by an 
immediate offer from a dealer to buy the 
cupboard for $100. I had to sell it. 

In the matter of the desk, we found a 
little one that graces our living room, and 
of which we are quite proud. It cost $115. 
It is of walnut, with flaming grain. Each 
piece has a beautiful knot in it, and its 
effect is most striking. This is a very small 
piece, and the maker’s work shows the ut- 
most delicacy and care. Of course it is not 
so good a piece as the one we couldn't use, 
but it is thoroughly satisfying, and after all 
that’s what counts most. It had been in 
the dealer’s house, not for sale, but he had 
been in an automobile crash and carried no 
insurance. He needed money and set his 
price, which we accepted. It was too low, 
but necessity was in the saddle, and he 
parted with it for ready cash. 

Sometimes the fates are kind. I think 
they’ve handled us with kid gloves ever 
since we started buying. Our friend the 
collector needed some ready money quickly 
and knew we wanted a good highboy. He 
came over posthaste and said he had one of 
the finest highboys in the country he’d sell 
me for $1000. I discounted his statement. 
While he was honest, his enthusiasms often 
distorted facts. However, my interest-was 
thoroughly aroused. The things he got 
were always very good, and generally very 
unusual. 

I went with him and viewed the highboy. 
It was, without exception, the finest I had 
ever seen, unique from its original pine-cone 
flames and quaint bonnet top to its beau- 
tiful seroll apron and long slender legs. 

It had @ splendidly carved sunburst in 
the center drawer on top, and another in 
the center bottom drawer, with the block 
effect extending from the lower carving to 
the apron. There could be no doubt as to 
its originality, and it was one of the very 
earliest—probably made by some early 
English cabinetmaker and brought to this 
country long before Washington’s time. 
To the top of the bennet it only measures 
six and a half feet. I wrote the check for 
the thousand. 


The Old Sea Chest 


An interesting old sea chest, literally in- 
crusted with fancy hand-wrought iron, 
stands in the front room of our old-new 
home. The iron alone is worth $100, but I 
bought the chest, with even its massive old 
key, for twenty-five dollars. 

It had come into the possession of a hard- 
wood refinisher who knew that I bought old 
things, and he called me up at once. I had 
intended using it as a wood box, but later 
decided to use it as a record cabinet, in 
order to do away with the sleek varnished 
abortion I had been using. It was a simple 
matter to transfer the slot arrangement 
from the modern cabinet into the other, two 
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or three centuries old. A prosaic use for 
such a piece that breathes of romance, ad- 
venturous seas, piracy, or what have you? 

It is always pleasing to have one’s judg- 
ment approved, and one very gratifying 
result came when we had our things ap- 
praised for insurance purposes. The ap- 
praisal was done by experts who specialize 
in evaluating antiques, and their figures 
ran a little more than two and a half times 
the cost of our furniture to us, including the 
costs of refinishing, expressage and storage. 

The prices I have quoted have been the 
cost of the pieces as we bought them. Add 
to that the cost of refinishing, which varies 
of course with the condition of the piece. 
The chest-on-chest which was $275 re- 
quired a like amount to put it in its original 
condition. It could have been refinished 
by a cut-rate worker for twenty-five dol- 
lars, but we prefer to pay the full prices 
and be certain of lasting satisfaction. 

As I have said before, we bought our fur- 
niture without any particular plan, simply 
picking up what we liked when we saw it. 
Fortunately we had practically no surplus 
pieces, with the exception of a few chests 
of drawers and the tall desk and highboy 
which we couldn’t use. There seemed to be 
a place for everything we had, comfortably 
filling the house without the least sugges- 
tion of crowding. 


Furnished With Memories 


We have made no attempt to furnish in 
any particular style or wood. While this 
is almost imperative in modern furnishings, 
the mellow old pieces of Sheraton, Hepple- 
white, Chippendale, share honors with the 
early Dutch in the same room, and there is 
no hint of clash. They blend into a con- 
trasting but harmonious whole, each lend- 
ing its peculiar charm, and detracting noth- 
ing from the others. 

So it is with woods. Maple, walnut, ma- 
hogany, pine and cherry stand within the 
four walls, relieving the monotony of one 
wood and lending character to the collec- 
tive effect. 

So far as we know, our home is furnished. 
It required more money than we thought it 
would, yet everything we bought was full 
value and usually more, even with conserv- 
ative estimates. We have had infinite 
pleasure in the acquiring of our things, as 
well as in refinishing them. 

The antiques have opened our eyes to 
new paths of beauty, of which we were 
totally ignorant before. Certainly, had we 
carried out the usual program of selecting 
from one store the modern furnishings of 
the household we should have missed the 
past eighteen months’ constant pleasure, as 
well as the lifetime of enjoyment that comes 
with being surrounded by things we love. 

My police dog, a puppy when we started 
buying, is now the father of seven. Our 
last purchase was a piece of solid walnut, 
with a uniform curl. It cost four dollars so 
far—it is an old cradle. 

But once the fever leaves its mark, the 
traces are never entirely erased. I suppose 
that in the future I shall hear of wonderful 
pieces, and I know when the Pied Piper 
pipes I shall get pie-eyed and follow. 
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Floors 


kept clean 
and bright 


This new, easy 
economical way 


@3 course you want clean, bright office floors, but you 
also want to keep down maintenance costs. Try the 
Johnson Wax treatment on them— whether they are of wood, 
linoleum, rubber, tile, or composition. 





All you do is pour Johnson's Liquid Wax on a Lamb’s- 
wool Mop and apply a thin, even coat to the floor. A few 
easy strokes of the Weighted Brush or Electric Polisher will 
quickly bring up a durable, easy-to-care-for polish. The 
Johnson Wax treatment takes only a few minutes—there are 
no messy rags and pails—nor any stooping. And afterwards 
your floors can be kept in beautiful condition with half the 
care. Washing is seldom necessary. 


Low Maintenance Cost 


Records show that in one large building the entire cleaning, 
waxing and labor cost on thousands of square feet of waxed 
linoleum averages but 4c per sq. ft. per month. 


All the leading manufacturers of linoleum recommend 























Johnson's Liquid Wax for polishing inlaid, plain and battle- 
ship linoleum. Dr. C. N. Wenrich, Physicist in charge of 
the Armstrong Research Laboratory, makes the following A Johnson Floor Polishing Outfit is all you need 
public statement regarding a recent experiment of his: to keep floors and linoleum in fine condition. Get 

“A strip of Armstrong's Inlaid Linoleum was divided into either a Johnson Hand Floor Polishing Outfit or an 
three sections. One section was polished with liquid wax; Electric Floor Polishing Outfit. Both outfits include 
another with wax in paste form; and one section received no a supply of Johnson's Liquid Wax and a Lamb's 
protection at all. These three strips were placed close to the wool Mop for applying Wax. With the Hand Out- 
door of the restaurant of the Armstrong Plant—right where fit there is alsoa Johnson Weighted Polishing Brush. 
feet scraped the hardest, where umbrellas were drippiest, where The Electric Outfit includes a Johnson's Wax 
Mines wire vanes. Electric Floor Polisher as shown in the large illus 
9000 Scraping Feet tration. This Johnson Electric Floor Polishing Out 
fit costs only $42.50 complete with a Lamb’s-wool 


“Nine thousand scraping feet tramped this linoleum floor in Mop onde supply of Lienié Wee. 


thirty days— ‘more wear by far than the linoleum in your home 
receives in years and years—and then the test strips of linoleum The Johnson's Wax Electric Floor Polisher is a 
were taken to the laboratory. ees §=6omarvelous new machine that pol- 
“The waxed strips failed to show any hint of the heels that pene + ishes floors ten times faster than 
had tried to bruise, or the grease that had tried to stain, but a other methods, It cuts floor main- 
dry mop, moistened with a little liquid wax, actually removed tenance costs in half. Simple! Easy 
any signs of dirt and made the linoleum as fresh as new. It was to operate! Light in weight! Pol- 
no trick at all to remove the sssrface dirt. The wear on the waxed ishes under desks without moving 
linoleum was so negligible, so infinitesimal, that I can say inlaid FIN SHE them. For Sale or Rent at leading 
linoleum, kept waxed and polished, should last a lifetime.” “7 stores. Send for FREE folder. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON) “The Wood Finishing Authorities” RACINE, WIS. 





( Polishing Outfit, $5.00 


This Hand Outfit consists of; 
| Quart Johnson's Liquid Wax , . $1.40 
1 Johnson Lamb'swool Wax Mop. 1.50 
1 Johnson Ww gighaed 
an 


Floor Polishing Brush 
1 Johnson Book on 
Home Beautifying 


A Saving of $1.65! 


This offer good at department, drug, furni- 
ture, grocery, hardware and paint stores 
Sells in Canada for the same price, $5.00. 
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DIMITY GAY, GRANDPA’S LITTLE MAID 


(Continued from Page 33) 


Dimity ate a strawberry. Then she con- 
tinued: 

“If it rested with me to decide—and I 
am awfully glad it doesn’t, because I don’t 
like bothering about things—I should think 
that the only hope of ever getting Sir Bes- 
semer to agree to Archie’s plan for grandpa 
to have the spring would be to think of 
some plan for me te save Archie from 
something or other so that Sir Bessemer 
would be so grateful to me that he would 
gladly agree to sell thespring.”’ Shelaughed, 
one of those happy innocent laughs of child- 
hood and continued: “But that’s how 
things are in stories, isn’t it?—and not 
very very practical. If this were a story 
or a book or film, that is exactly what 
would happen, I think, don’t you? Archie 
would become a victim of the charms and 
wiles of a woman of whom his daddy didn’t 
approve and I would save him by winning 
Arehie away from the vamp, and Sir Bes- 
serner wouki be so pleased’’—she went 
running on—‘“‘so pleased that he would do 
almost anything for me. If this were a 
atory’”’—she prattied on, happily, and ap- 
parently quite indifferent whether, Mr. 
Balm listened or not~-“‘ but it is all so con- 
fusing and mixed up that i don’t think I 
should be ever able to think of a way out of 
grandpa's difficulty, but I would be ever so 
willing to help if I could.” 

She ate another strawberry. her wide 
eyes on Mr. Balm. 

* Aren’t strawberries lovely? They ——” 
she began, but breke off as she noted a 
sudden lifting of the gloom which had been 
steadily settling on Mr. Balm’s rather 
heavy features. 

“Yes, very lovely,” said Julius rather 
absently. ‘“‘Awfully lovely.” He rose. 
*] must run off now, Miss Dimity. I have 
enjoyed our little chat very much—very 
much indeed. And I expect things will 
somehow straighten themselves out. In- 
deed, I think I can say that I shall almost 
certainly be able to contrive it so that your 
friendship with Archie will be even a more 
beautiful thing than it is now.” 

He made a series of impressive farewells 
and left her tc her letters and strawberries. 
She watched him cross the lawn to the 
drive, her eyes dancing. Then, rather idly, 
she turned to her letters. But there was 
nothing very interesting among these—a 
bill from Soda & Fountain’s, another from 
a very smart and desperately expensive 
firm of shoe specialists, a reminder from 
the bank at Ernemouth that her account — 
opened with some money that had fallen 
into her pretty hands in connection with 
the purchase of e moving-picture theater 
site by her father—was grotesquely over- 
drawn, and a few little odds and ends of 
correspondence of a like nature; nothing 
Dimity cared to bother about. She 
shuffied them up into a heap, put the sugar 
bowl on them, yawned a tiny yawn and 
looked round for somebody to play with. 
Nobody was visible. 

So she went indoors to the telephone and 
called up Mr. Henry Sadler at Ernemouth. 
Mr. Sadler was the youngish gentleman 
who had recently figured actively as heir to 
some thirty thousand pounds plus the big 
riding school and’ livery-stable business 
which had produced the said thirty thou- 
sand. He was all but engaged to marry 
Torfrida. 

Dimity owned a charming little steed, an 
ex-polo pony called Daphne, which she kept 
at Mr. Sadler's establishment. She tele- 
phoned because she felt she needed Daphne 
now. 

“Oh, is that you, dear Henry? This is 
Dimity—Dimity Gay speaking. We are 
staying with grandpa. I expect Frida 
wrote and told you so. It is nice, but rather 
quiet, so 1 want Daphne. Please will you 
send her to Salington Hall as soon as 
possible? And also, Henry dear, please 
send Rever for Maulfry, and I think— 
don’t you?—that White Star would suit 
Bethoe. And you will choose one yourself 


for Torfrida, won't you? Black Diamond, 
I should think.””’ Dimity knew every horse 
Mr. Sadler possessed. ‘“ Will you send two 
grooms? I think Brown and Murphy 
would be best. If Rover and White Star 
and Black Diamond suit my sisters, I 
think I will buy them as a present. It 
would be a nice present for them, and it will 
be such fun riding on the downs near 
here. Oh, yes, to me, of course. 
Charge everything to my account. You 
will make Brown and Murphy hurry, won't 
you, Henry, please? And make them be 
quite sure to have nice saddles and every- 
thing, rugs and things—at least nearly 
new. Thank you Good-by, 
Henry.” 

She rang off and turned again to the 
telephone directory. She was no longer 
dull; on the contrary she was really enjoy- 
ing herself. She had just contracted a bill 
which, if she really bought the horses for 
her sisters, would figure around about the 
sum of four hundred pounds, and she hadn’t 
more than eleven shillings; but Dimity 
never allowed figures to bother her. 

She put in another call, this time to the 
leading ladies’ tailor of the town, a thriving 
place of forty thousand inhabitants, and in 
the clear sweet voice of a bird blithe upon 
its bough, commanded that an expert 
should forthwith attend the Misses Gay at 
Salington Hall with samples of the best 
obtainable material for ladies’ summer 
riding suits. This done, Dimity, reveling 
in her inspiration for brightening a quiet 
morning, put in a further call to a hay, 
straw and corn merchant and ordered a 
considerable quantity of his wares to be 
sent—to the account of Miss ‘Dimity Gay 
at Salington Hall—forthwith and straight- 
way. 

She rested a moment from her labors, 
then put in yet another call, this time to a 
gentleman who, in the telephone directory, 
described himself as a builder and decora- 
tor. Dimity desired this individual to meet 
her in an hour’s time at the stables back of 
Salington Hall. Grandpa was no enthusiast 
in the matter of horses and the riding 
thereof, and as a result he had allowed 
what was once an excellent range of stabling 
to become a little dilapidated. Nothing 
serious, but worth while putting in order. 

Torfrida came in just as the child was 
airily concluding her instructions to the 
builder. She caught a few words and went 
rigid, listening: 

“Yes, please, at once. I will meet you at 
the stables at eleven o'clock. Then you 
can explain exactly what ought to be done 
to make the horses comfortable there. 
Please, your men will have to be awfully 
quick, because the horses are coming very 
soon. Thank you very much.” 

Dimity hung up and turned, smiling, to 
encounter the stare of half-terrified amaze- 
ment which Torfrida was directing upon 
her. 

“Dimity! What are you doing?” de- 
manded the eldest of the Gay young ladies. 

Dimity laughed. 

“Why, nothing, Frida—only just told 
the builder man to make the stables nice 
for the horses,” she cooed. 

“Horses! But what horses?” 

“Oh, the ones I’ve ordered for us all. 
Only just four horses for us to go riding. 
I’m tired of the old golf club, aren’t you?” 

Torfrida, thoroughly well trained by a 
mother who rarely dazed order a thing with- 
out consulting that stern economist, Mr. 
Gainsborough Gay, looked a little faint. 

“Dimity! Ordered horses! But what 
horses? Who are they for? And who is go- 
ing to pay the cost of hiring them?” 

“My own little horse, Daphne, is com- 
ing, and Henry Sadler is sending Black 
Diamond for you and Rover for Maulfry 
and White Star for Bethoe. And if you like 
them I think I shall buy them for you as 
presents.” 

“But how can you buy them, you little 
silly? You haven’t any money. I know 


you haven’t. What will grandpa say? Did 
he give you permission to have horses here 
and to repair the stables?” 

“T didn’t bother poor grandpa about it 
at all. He is so worried already,” said 
Dimity. “I should think he wou!d be very 
glad to have his old stables made all nice.”’ 

“But it will cost heaps of money, and 
you know how anxious about not spending 
money grandpa is. He is much—much 
stingier than—wel!, daddy, even!” 

“Well, he will look awfully funny when 
the bills come in from the corn merchant 
and the tailor and from Henry Sadler.” 

Dimity laughed happily at the thought 
of grandpa’s face. But Torfrida was nearly 
distraught. 

“But this is sheer mischievous madness, 
Dimity! There will be a dreadful scene. 
Grandpa will telegraph to daddy, and 
daddy will go quite hysterical. Besides, 
only you can ride well enough to go out 
alone. What use are the horses to Maulfry 
and Beth and me? And we haven’t any 
riding clothes! And there is nobody to look 
after the horses. Oh, it is dreadful! I shall 
have to telegraph! There will be shocking 
scenes and everybody upset. Dimity, you 
are too awful! You are as reckless as—as 
a little lunatic.” 

But Dimity shook her bobbed halo. 

“Oh, please don’t be in a panic, Frida,” 
she said. “I’ve thought of everything. 
The tailor will be here in half an hour with 
patterns to measure you for riding things, 
so that is all right. And I’ve told Henry 
Sadler to send Brown and Murphy to look 
after the horses, and they will bring another 
horse so that they can ride with you and 
Maulfry and Beth. Truly, Frida, I've 
thought of everything. You will see pres- 
ently for yourself. And don’t worry about 
the silly old expense. I am having every- 
thing charged to my account.” 

Torfrida gasped. 

“Your account! What is the use of that? 
How can you have accounts for hundreds 
and hundreds of pounds when you have 
only a few shillings and a small dress allow- 
ance from daddy?” 

Dimity made a little grimace. 

“T would have to go about naked except 
for stockings if I relied on dear daddy’s old 
dress allowance,” she explained as one sister 
to another. 

“* Dimit-ee! How dare you talk like that, 
you naughty girl? I know what it is—just 
because you were lucky enough to get free 
of your mass of debts when daddy bought 
that cinema site, you think you will be 
lucky again. But you won’t be. Grandpa 
is not the sort of old gentleman to stand any 
nonsense about money, and there will be a 
scandal some day. And daddy will blame 
me, because I’m in charge of us all and the 
eldest !”’ 

Torfrida was becoming plaintive and 
Dimity softened instantly to that. She 
jumped up. 

‘Oh, please, Frida, don’t bother yourself 
so. Leaveit tome. I won’t let you get into 
any trouble. They are all such sillies to 
bother about their gloomy old money in- 
stead of being happy. They are making 
you like them. I don’t bother, Frida, and 
you oughtn’t to. It will make lines from 
your nose to the corners of your mouth— 
how awful! Don’t you remember how I 
told you not to worry when I owed Mr. 
Rackstraw all that money, and how in the 
end he was glad enough to let me off and to 
give me anything I liked to choose out of 
his old shop, free of charge? Well then! 
Please don’t fuss, Frida—laugh, Frida. 
What’s a horse or two? Can’t agirl havea 
few silly old horses if she likes? Of course 
she can! You'll see. And if grandpa is 
cross with you, say it is nothing to do with 
you at all and tell him I will pay for every- 
thing.” 

“‘But how can you? You're only nine- 
teen and you haven’t a penny. Anyone 
would think you have a huge private in- 
come ——” 


“I wouldn’t be bothered with it,” de- 
clared Dimity. ‘Fancy doing nothing but 
count your mo——” She broke off as a big 
touring car slid past the window, to pull up 
at the front door. 

“Here is Archie,” said Dimity. ‘Don’t 
worry any more, Frida. Let’s just play 
tennis till the tailor comes. I will be re- 
sponsible for everything. . And, re- 
member, Frida dear, Black Diamond is a 
lovely horse. It is like sitting in an easy- 
chair to ride him. You will love him and I 
would love you to have him as a present 
from me. Truly!” 

“But how can you possibly pay ——” 
began Torfrida monotonously. But Dimity 
was gone—out to meet Archie. 

“Oh, now here is somebody else gloomy 
and bothered and unhappy,” laughed Dim- 
ity as she saw the face of her new adorer. 
“Oh, please, what is the matter, Archie?” 

“T ran into old Balm just after he left 
you, and everything’s gone absolutely 
wrong, Dimity—oh, Dimity!’’ explained 
Archie lucidly. 

“Tell me, Archie, please.’”’” She took him 
by the hand and led him across the lawn 
toward the summer house. 

“Well, you see, my father refused point- 
blank to oblige me by selling the spring to 
your grandfather, and now that ass, Julius 
Balm, has planned out another scheme to 
get it. He says I’ve got to pretend to be a 
slave tosome adventuress sort of awoman— 
a vamp, he called her—and get my governor 
thoroughly nervous for fear I should bolt 
off and marry her and be ruined for life. 
He’s got this—this vamp all ready. It’s 
that dashing-looking lady you saw at the 
clubhouse—a great friend of Julius Balm’s— 
Mrs. Liana Twyne. Then when my gov- 
ernor is thoroughly nervous, Balm says 
the idea is for you to step in and fascinate 
me and make me fall in—in love with you, 
Dimity—oh, Dimity!—and I shall be saved 
from the vamp by you, and my governor 
will be so grateful that he will do any- 
thing—sell forty springs—you like to ask 
him for saving me.” 

He looked wistfully at his “‘ Dimity, oh, 
Dimity.” 

““You—you wouldn’t care to give it a 
trial?” faltered Archie. 

Dimity squeezed his hand. 

“Of course I will, Archie. I think it is a 
lovely plan, and Mr. Balm must have a 
great big intellect to think of it. If you 
just let me know when to save you from 
the vamp, I will—of course I will.” 

“Only, Dimity, please, couldn’t we see 
each other sometimes— meet quietly some- 
where?” asked Archie. 

Dimity was quite agreeable. 

“Oh, yes, please, of course. . « Can 
you ride? Do you go riding on the downs 
in the early morning?” 

Rather, certainly Archie could and did. 
Dimity was delighted. She leaned close, 
looking up, half whispered. 

“Well, my horse will be here soon, you 
see. So couldn’t we get up very early— 
awfully early some morning—long before 
the vamp is about—and have some nice 
rides together?” she asked. 

“Oh, Dimity!” 

Archie closed his eyes for a moment the 
better to envision this picture from para- 
dise. A good idea opened them for him 
rather rapidly. 

““Would you care to come for a run in the 
car, Dimity? We could pop up to town and 
have ices somewhere, or lunch at the Carl- 
ton or something like that.” 

But Dimity shook her halo. 

“Oh, no, thank you. I have to see a 
builder about making the stables fit for 
the horses, and you must go to the vamp, 
Archie.” 

“What? Now? Already? Me go to the 
vamp already? Why, old Balm has hardly 
had time to notify her, Dimity! Couldn’t 
we just have a chat together here?”’ pressed 
Archie. ‘“‘There’s bags of time for the 
vamp.” (Continued on Page 108) 
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There's an Old 
Superstition— 


Nearly everybody believes some things 
that aren’t so—for instance, about light, 


There’s a sort of superstition to 


effect that the light you read by ought to * 


come from over your left shoulder. 


How that idea started, goodness only 
knows—but it’s all wrong. 


Light which you read by ought to 
come from all around you. 

Excepting the times when you want 
to be in the dark, you ought to be 
bathed in light. 


Your lamps ought to be shaded, of 
course—all lamps ought to be shaded. 
Unshaded lamps—however costly, how- 
ever beautiful—are almost as behind-the- 
times as carbon lamps or kerosene lamps. 
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And the light ought to be plentiful; and 
broken up, softened, by diffusion through 
a bulb that is frosted or otherwise treated 
to make strong light fit to use. 


About the only place where a lamp- 
bulb can be properly used without frost- 


* ing, and without a shade, is in an electric 


sign, out of doors. 


But light your frosted bulbs, and shade 
them properly, and arrange them to light 
the whole room, and you’re making the 
best use of modern lighting. 


The amount of comfort you'll get from 
that practice will surprise you, if you've 


been used to just one or two lamps in 
the room or to lamps that are too small 
to give you all the light you need. Also, 
the low cost of that good lighting will sur- 
prise you—if, indeed, you ever notice it 
at all. The cost of light—both of lamps 
and of current—has been going down 
steadily for ten years or more. 





And not only is abundant light a great 
comfort, it’s also a preservative—the best 
preservative in the world—ofeyesight and 
eye-usefulness. 


Just you try and see, Forget the super- 
stition that has come down from the days 
when the old carbon lamp seemed to 
give so much light it scared people. 


You'd think you were in the dark, 
now, if the best you had was those old 
carbon lamps. 


Light the whole room-—have light 
flowing all around you—bathe in light. 
Forget that left-shoulder superstition; quit 
being afraid of light. 
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TYPE 215 


Remarkable for range, clarity, 
mellowness. Six tubes, built-in 
Music MASTER Reproducer. 
Beautiful mahogany cabinet 
and table. Storage battery com- 
partment concealing both bat- 


teries and charger. 
Without equipment $ 2 1 5 
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Master Radio Re- 
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tensive experience that 
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TYPE 300 
Exquisitely designed mahog- 
any console cabinet. Five 
tubes. Sliding controls on 
illuminated panel. Large 
battery compartments. “‘B” 
battery eliminator when 
used makes outside antenna 
and ground unnecessary. 


Without equip- 

mR i 6 4 $300 
Model XIII Reproducer $40 
additional. 













everywhere. 








Ten Models 

S50 to $460 

Guaranteed 
Unconditionally 





Canadian Prices Slightly Higher 
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Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 
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Mv MasTER Radio Reproducer is everywhere 
acknowledged as the world’s supreme re- 
creating medium of transmitted, amplified sound. 


Music Master's supremacy in the field of radio re- 
production insures outstanding pre-eminence in 
radio reception to Music MASTER Radio Receiver. 


For each member of the Music MAsTER group of 
radio receivers was designed and is produced on 
Music Master principles. 


A demonstration of Music MastTErR Radio Receiver 
will convince you of its superior powers of recep- 
tion and reproduction. There IS no substitute. 


Sold by authorized Music MaAsTER dealers 


Call on your Music Master dealer for a demon- 
stration—today. See Music MAsTER—hear—com- 
pare—before you buy any radio set. 
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No. 1272 
Medium weight, full-combed 
cotton. Swiss Ribbed, with 
mercerized Salmon cross-stripe 
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No Bulging —~ No Gaping 


~at knee, seat or elbow 
Spring-needle knitting keeps its shape 


Allen -A 


Hosiery 


For Men, Women and ‘Children 
Underwear 


For Men and Boys Only 


Once it fits, an Allen-A ent always fits. You'll 
find it keeps its shape like well-tailored clothes. 


There’s a reason for this difference. 


All Allen-A underwear is knitted on spring-needle 
machines—patented. These machines pull the yarn 
tightly as it is knitted. (It takes 30% more time 
and a full mile more yarn per garment.) When you 
stretch this fabric, the stretch is all in the webbing. Not 
in the yarn, Hence italways springs back into . 
There’s a merchant near you who s 

Allen-A. Let him measure you by the Allen-A 


method. Not just chest measure. But complete 


body measurements—as a tailor measures you for 
a suit of clothes. For Allen-A garments are de- 
signed to attain a “body” fit—not just a chest fit. 


If you’ve found it hard to get real comfort in un- 
derwear, try this new way. Allen-A is the only 
underwear exclusively spring-needle knitted —a 
complete line for men and boys. 


We will gladly send you the name of the nearest 
Allen-A merchant upon request. You'll find he 
really knows underwear. 


ALLEN A COMPANY, KENOSHA, WIS. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

But Dimity was firm; she had to be, for 
quick action was called for in her innocent 
little scheme of affairs. Still, she put it 
sweetly enough. She took Archie by his 
nerveless hand, drew him into the privacy 
of the summer house and put up a face that 
was the prettiest thing in the garden of 
Salington Hall. 

“Kiss me, Archie,” she commanded. 
She was too young to be particular about 
an easy kiss. 

Archie did so blindishly. Then Dimity 
pushed him gently off her immediate 
horizon. 

“Now go to the horrid old vamp,” she 
ordered. ‘‘And some day I will come and 
rescue you from her.” 

“‘Augh!” went Archie, and departed. 


ix 


T WAS the dubiously happy lot of Mr. 

Julius Balm that he had never known 
since his youth a period devoid of lady love. 
Whether it was because of his beauty— 
which was plainly apparent to one in a 
thousand— because he had contrived to re- 
main so extremely unmarried or because 
the impressiveness he had so diligently cul- 
tivated impressed others besides the busi- 
ness men who occasionally paid him to be 
expert on their behalf, it is difficult if not 
entirely impossible to say with any cer- 
tainty. But it is certain that the Venus of 
the moment was that rather exotic-looking 
lady who contrived to keep up such a very 
uncommon appearance on such a very com- 
mon alimony— Liana Twyne. 

And the first thing the gentle Julius did 
when the idea so deftly planted in his mind 
by little Miss Dimity Gay presently con- 
nected with his thinking apparatus and 
flamed up as a brand-new, homemade, to- 
tally original plan was to catch Archie and 
give him instructions before he reached 
Dimity. Next he went in a really violent 
hurry to Woodbine Cottage, where Liana 
twined like the honeysuckle itself, and 
there telephoned old Avery Hackett to the 
effect that he had solved his problem with a 
very high-priced but almost infallible plan. 

He got instructions as nearly in the na- 
ture of carte blanche as a man like old 
Avery can ever bring himself to issue, and 
forthwith proceeded to enlist the aid of the 
lovely Liana. Would she be so charitable 
as to vamp young Archie Crust, and, when 
advised, resign the lad to another little 
lady and retreat, baffled and beaten, to 
wherever the baffled vamp customarily re- 
treats? 

It may be stated at once that the fairly 
fair Liana frankly offered Mr. Balm for his 
perusal two dressmakers’ bills of blood- 
curdling dimensions and stated, in the 
friendliest possible way, that when those 
documents were restored to her with a re- 
ceipt stamp attached to each, she was per- 
fectly willing to vamp even Lord Nelson 
down from the top of his tall monument in 
Trafalgar Square to an assignment at the 
foot of the deepest lift shaft in the whole 
London tube system. Sirens of the sea- 
weeded rocks could have spoken no more 
fairly, and Julius Balm accepted the friendly 
offer in the friendly, if faintly financial, 
spirit in which it was made. 

“So be it, Liana,”’ he said, well satisfied, 
and threw in a compliment. ‘You are the 
most reliable woman I have ever had the 
privilege to call my very dear friend,” he 
added. 

Liana looked at him—a, little oddly, 
slantingly. 

“Ye-es? A woman of my age and in my 
circumstances has to be reliable, don’t you 
think?” she inquired. 

“‘Why, in a way, yes; we all have to be 
that, I suppose,”” admitted Julius. 

“Quite. But are we?” 

“Ah, who knows?” countered Julius 
jestfully, and began to recapitulate his re- 
quirements. 

Thus, when Archie Crust called in near 
lunch time, Liana was perfectly ready for 
him. It was made more easy for her, if 
more difficult for Archie, by reason of the 
fact that a few weeks before the lad had 
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been genuinely, if briefly, her admirer. 
But she put him at his ease at once. 

“‘ All the world’s a stage, Archie, and the 
people in it are merely up stagers or old 
stagers. We ought to act our parts as pub- 
licly as possible. So suppose you motor me 
up to town to lunch where your father 
lunches, and we’ll find a table where he can 
see us from afar off.” 

Archie winced, but perceived the practi- 
cal aspect of that proposal and agreed read- 
ily enough. Liana saw him shrink, and 
dropped a superbly manicured hand on 
each of his shoulders. 

“Shall I tell you my opinion of her—the 
little lady with the bobbed hair? She's 
worth it, Archie. She is the loveliest thing 
I’ve seen for many a day. I wish the great 
big black-browed years between my age 
and.hers would fall away--fall away and 
sink to the bottom of the sea, Archie. I 
would try hard to be like her—to look at, 
I mean.” 

Her eyes for a moment were deep and 
strange. Then she gave him a little friendly 
shake and laughed. 

“You two babies! One with all the 
money in the world, the other with almost 
all the beauty. What will you make of it?” 

“I hope we shall make a match of it,” 
said Archie simply. 

“Well, I am trying hard to help you, am 
I not?” 

And that she spoke the truth was very 
convincingly proved by the fact that, 
within three days thereafter, the steel- 
fronted Sir Bessemer Crust was—with rea- 
son, if gossip can ever contain reason— 
decidedly suffering from pins and needles in 
his paternal instincts. He idolized Archie 
and one of these days he was going to leave 
him the big butt end of a million to keep 
him happy all his days. But he wanted the 
boy to collect for himself a nice fresh little 
girl to share the money and the happiness; 
and, for the life of him, Sir Bessemer could 
not picture this copper-haired, pale-faced 
sweet-lips with whom Archie seemed to be 
spending all his time featuring with any 
real success in the part of wife to his son. 

Once before he had warned Archie to be- 
ware of her and he had believed that his 
warning had been effective in breaking the 
spell she had set on him. 

But apparently she had re-spellbound the 
boy. Twice he had seen them lunching in 
town—Liana was a lady you were liable to 
notice in any restaurant not bigger than 
a medium cathedral—and several friends 
had dropped him hints that Archie seemed 
to be very seriously attracted by ‘that 
extraordinarily pronounced person at Wood- 
bine Cottage,’’ as the rector’s lady de- 
scribed Liana. 

Reflecting alone one evening, uneasy and 
a little apprehensive, Sir Bessemer’s mind 
fell on Mr. Julius Balm, whom he knew and 
whom he had once paid for expert handling 
of a small difficulty. 

**Now that’s the fellow who would know 
or could very soon find out the truth of 
all these rumors about Archie and this 
attractive-looking man trap he’s running 
about with.” 

He called up Mr. Balm and invited him 
to stroll up to Crust Court and smoke a 
cigar. Julius accepted. It was with a cer- 
tain small sense of relief that Sir Bessemer 
settled down to await the arrival of the 
expert. 

“‘A shrewd, competent, level-headed fel- 
low, Balm,”’ he mused. “‘ ¥ e-es, I think I’ve 
picked the right man. If anybody can 
give me—or get for me—the facts, I fancy 
Balm’s the man.” 

He was about right. 

By the time Julius, very impressive in 
evening black and white, had finished ex- 
plaining and departed, Sir Bessemer Crust 
was wondering whether it would be better 
to have a steel cage made for Archie and 
keep him in it or whether it would be better 
to give the vamp half his money to leave 
the lad alone. The idea of lecturing or hec- 
toring Archie he had abandoned within five 
minutes of mentioning it to Mr. Balm. 

He was a hard, shrewd and intensely prac- 
tical man, immersed in business all day and 
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every day, and consequently he did not 
find it difficult to realize that, as Mr. Balm 
put it, to turn suddenly on Archie and 
bully him, on the subject of his new lady 
friend—against whom, Julius added, not a 
thing could be alleged except that she was 
older than Archie, and possibly had not 
been so kindly handled by fate—would 
probably result in turning the boy sulky 
and stubborn and even causing him to be 
impulsive in the matter of a quick jaunt 
with Liana to the nearest registry office— 
where, if they marry you with less cere- 
mony than at a church, they do it with as 
much certainty. 

“What is needed is not violent or hasty 
action,”’ the expert had counseled impres- 
sively, “but, in my view, a counter attrac- 
tion, quietly, insidiously, brought over your 
boy’s horizon, If one could find a nice, 
fresh, charming little lady of about Archie's 
own age—as I say, a counter attraction— 
he would hardly guess that it was being en- 
gineered. I saw the very girl—the exact 
type—at the golf club the other day. Um— 
I wonder ——— Come now, Sir Bessemer, let 
me make a proposal. Speaking in my ca- 
pacity as a social agent rather than a busi- 
ness expert, I am of opinion that Archie 
needs help. He is within measurable dis- 
tance of-—-er—risk. Suppose you leave the 
thing in my hands for a day or two. Let me 
move—silently, subterranely, so to speak— 
in the matter. I promise nothing, but I am 
not without confidence. I have had to 
deal—in my social department—with far 
more complex, delicate and difficult mat- 
ters. You remember the case, perhaps, of 
the Marquis of Devizes and the peculiar 
way in which all that cloud of rumor about 
him in connection with the disappearance 
and recovery in peculiar circumstances of 
his second wife’s jewelry was dispelled and 
dispersed like mist, leaving the marquis, a 
sound, good fellow at heart, speckless and 
stainless as a newly lime-washed—um— 
statue. My work. He retained me and I 
managed things. This matter of 
your boy Archie should be easy.” 

Sir Bessemer saw that, and lost no time 
in retaining the gentle Julius, who pro- 
ceeded thus to sum up: 

“You need have no anxiety, Sir Besse- 
mer. Expect—be prepared—to concede a 
little here, to take a little there, make some 
trifling sacrifice in this direction to attain 
your end in—er—that direction, and I can 
prophesy, with more than a little confi- 
dence, that all will go well.” 


x 


ECAUSE his whole interest was so cen- 
tered in the production of that fa- 
mous table water Sfitz that it would be no 
exaggeration to say that a bit of his soul 
was contained in every bottle of that spar- 





kling, if saltish, drink, old Avery Hackett | 


rarely took the trouble during the working 
week to wander round the grounds and 
buildings of Salington Hall, though he 
usually enjoyed a tolerably comprehensive 
snoop on Sundays. And consequently it 
was without the slightest difficulty that 
news of Dimity’s importations and altera- 
tions was, in accordance with that child’s 
casually expressed wishes, kept from him 
for several days. 

The steeds arrived two days after 
Dimity had desired them, in charge of the 
Messrs. Brown and Murphy, a pair of 
smartish-looking riding master’s assistants 
in public, and in the seclusion of the livery 





stables a brace of toughish but strong and 


enduring stable hands. 


The forage was duly delivered; and the | 


builder, delighted at the easy, even care- 
less view Dimity appeared to take about 
the cost of his labors, worked one of those 
small miracles which only the expectation 
of quick money and plenty of it can render 
possible. The tailor followed suit, so that 
the four sisters had been riding for at least 
two days before grandpa, snooping around 
after lunch on Sunday afternoon, in com- 
pany with Mr. Julius Balm, halted, rather 
like a setter, at the end of the kitchen gar- 
den and sniffed. 
(Continued on Page 108) 
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who at times doesn’t carry 
home with her from market. or 
shop, ice cream, oysters, salads 
and other moist or liquid foods. 


Why carry such delicacies in 
paper pails or buckets that leak 
soon after they are filled, when 
you can carry them in 100% 
Leak-Proof Sealright Liquid- 
Tight Paper Containers? Most 
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rights exclusively, Sealrights 
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Sealright Containers are made in all 
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HEINZ iH-OLIDAT DESSERTS—READY 


HEINZ PLUM PUDDING «« Ie is real plum pudding, 
the kind you ence spent hours to mix, cook and re-cook. In it are the 
finest fruits of the earth: “Four Crown” Valencia raisins—our own 
importation from Spain, choice Grecian case currants, and candied 
orange peel and citron—all expertly combined and cooked by Heinz. 
Just heat and enjoy. There are two delicious sauce recipes on the 
container. Be sure to order a Heinz Plum Pudding and so solve your 
holiday pudding problem. 


HEINZ FIG PUDDING «« Made according to Heinz own 
recipe, of the finest ingredients, by Heinz cooks. Rich and tasty, but 


light enough to appeal to delicate appetites. Recipe for a delicious 
sauce is given on the label, which can be made by anyone, easily 
and in a few moments. You will like it. 

HEINZ MINCE MEAT <«« Ready for the holiday pie— 
the kind you would make yourself if you could “shop around” for the 
same fine ingredients it contains—prime beef, “Four Crown” Valencia 
raisins, choice suet, selected apples, Grecian case currants, candied 
citron, orange and lemen peel—all perfectly seasoned and blended 
by Heinz. In glass jars and tins. 


When in Pittsburgh visit the Heinz Kitchens + H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 103) 

“That’s queer, Balm. For the moment I 
could have sworn I caught the smell of 
stabled horses!” 

He sniffed again. Mr. Balm watched him 
curiously, clearly under the impression that 
the old gentleman was trying to be playful. 
“Why, it is horses! There are horses 
about!” 

Grandpa's tone was that of an extremely 
perplexed party, and he headed at a gentle 
trot for the stables, Julius following, both 
unaware that little Miss Dimity was sur- 
veying them from her bedroom window 
with the faint smile of one lost in happy 
dreams. 

Grardpa trotted into the stable yard and 
stopped there like a man turned into a pil- 
lar of salt. Messrs. Brown and Murphy 
stepped out of the harness room, where, 
with a view to taking the evening off, they 
were smartening up in readiness for Dimity 
& Company’s early morning ride. 

“What the devil’s this?” demanded 
grandpa, all-be-staggered. “‘Who’re you 
men? Whose horses are those? Who’s been 
repairing things here? What business have 
you got stabling horses here?”’ 

Grandpa was full of inquiries. Mr. 
Brown advanced. 

“These are the young ladies’ horses, 
sir—the Miss Gays.” 

“The Miss Gays? My granddaughters, 
hey? Why, they’ve got no horses, man! 
And if they had, they’ve got no right or 
permission to —-—”’ 

Mr. Balm, noting the rapidly increasing 
fury in grandpa’s voice and demeanor, 
broke in tactfully. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Hackett, there’s evi- 
dently a misunderstanding, a grave mis- 
take somewhere. A little inquiry to the 
young ladies—if you'll allow me to suggest 
it—might possibly save you from misjudg- 
ing these good fellows. There is clearly 
a—er—complication somewhere.” 

Grandpa was a very shrewd old-timer. 
He caught the note of warning in Mr. 
Balm’s voice, and though he did not quite 
see any. reason for it, he grunted a rather 
sour acquiescence. Julius turned again to 
the two grooms. 

“Under whose orders are you working 
here?”’ he asked quietly. 

“Mr. Henry Sadler’s—of the Ernemouth 
Riding School and Livery Stables,” ex- 
plained Brown, “‘and I understand from 
the boss, Mr. Sadler, that we are here under 
the orders of Miss Dimity Gay.” 

“What? My little maid giving ——’ 
exploded old Avery. 

But Mr. Balm led him away. There was 
a peculiar expression on the face of the 
business expert--something with the effect 
of dawn, of awakening. 

Gentle Julius had for some days past 
been vaguely, dimly conscious that, mov- 
ing silently, invisibly under the fabric of 
his plans, was working a force—a force that 
he was not supplying—something soft but 
strong. It was beginning faintly to occur 
to him from where that force emanated; 
only it was incredible-—oh, impossible that 
this child Dimity should be exercising it 

deliberately; an angel-eyed baby thing 
like her—only just left school, so to speak. 

He decided to be very expert indeed, and 
started on grandpa. 

“There is some curious blunder. The 
child has probably misconstrued some odd 
phrase of yours as meaning that you were 
agreeable to her sending to the young la- 
dies’ riding master for the horses.” 

But old Avery shook an emphatic head. 

“What's that, Balm? No, no! Good 
gad, man, I don’t throw away my money 
on luxuries like five—or was it six?—horses 
and two grooms for myself, much less on 
children—step-grandchildren, to be exact. 
Good gad, man, I’ve never heard of such a 
thing—such damned impudence—in my 
life—never! There must be a mistake. 
That little maid of mine isn’t the girl to 
play the fool like this; she ain’t old enough 
nor sharp enough. It’s a mystery, but we'll 
soon solve it. Quite likely it’s these older 
girls. However, if so, I'll telegraph their 
mother to come and fetch ’em home~aye, 


, 


and the little maid, too, if she’s got any- 
thing to do with it. Hey? There’s pounds’ 
worth of work been done there; who's 
going to pay for it? Hey, damme, there’s 
nothing like horses to eat up your money!” 

His voice was rising again. Julius per- 
ceived that he had to be firm as well as ex- 
pert. Nobody knew better than he that 
old Avery had an ugly temper when it ran 
away with his brains. 

“Now, Mr. Hackett, you'll forgive me 
for speaking plainly—in your own inter- 
ests,” he said. “I am going to tell you 
frankly that you are not in the right mood 
to handle this thing. If you go into the 
house angry you'll frighten those young 
ladies into stampeding for home— Miss 
Dimity the quickest of all. She’s a very 
sensitive, highly strung child and a cross 
word to her would be about the same thing 
as a black frost to a dahlia. In your present 
mood you'd scare her dumb, unless I miss 
my guess—a thing I don't often do.” 

But he certainly did it then. 

‘No, no, Mr. Hackett, be advised by a 
man you are paying tiptop fees to give you 
tiptop advice, and leave it to me. Take a 
quiet stroll round and watch the bees work- 
ing—anything so that you clear your mind 
of preconceptions about and suspicions of 
little Miss Dimity. It’s important, it’s 
urgent, it’s vital that you don’t ruffle a 
hair of her lovely little head, stir one deli- 
cate fiber of her delicate nerves. She's val- 
uable, she’s priceless, she’s got to be guarded 
and petted and babied just as if she were 
made of spun glass—spun diamond, you 
may say.” 

“‘But if she’s the one that’s been spend- 
ing my money on those stables ——-”’ 

“Tush!” said Julius. ‘Let her spend it! 
What’s a few pounds spent on a little soul 
who in less than a week’s time will be in a 
position to ask—and get—from Sir Besse- 
mer Crust practically anything she cares 
to ask?” 

Mr. Hackett’s hard old jaw fell. 

“Eh? Never thought of that, Balm. 
Umph!” 

“What else have I been toiling and slav- 
ing from morn till midnight for days past 
to achieve?’’ demanded Mr. Balm. ‘‘You’ll 
excuse my saying that you nearly wrecked 
the thing before. And if you decline to use 
the goods you’re buying—my advice and 
talent—you’ll certainly wreck it yet.” 

“No, no, Balm, don’t think that. I quite 
see the situation. I’ve got the idea now. 
And Ill go and stroll about —watch the bees 
busy on their honey, as you say—while you 
make inquiries. Certainly, certainly.” 

And Mr. Hackett ambled reluctantly 
away, rather like a man directing his foot- 
steps toward a preliminary interview with 
the official receiver in bankruptcy. 

Mr. Balm was conscious that there was 
an expression akin to panic in the fine eyes 
of Torfrida, who was arranging roses in the 
hall, as he passed in; and of a certain appre- 
hension in the slanting orbs of Bethoe, who 
was standing by the piano in the drawing- 
room. 

The blond Maulfry’s expression was one 
of blank indifference, for Maulfry was 
frankly bored by Salington Hall, its owner 
and its intrigues, and desired nothing more 
than to return to Ernemouth and her bright 
particular star, Clarence Rackstraw. 

It was for Dimity, curled up on the settee 
in the sunlight with some letters, that Jul- 
ius unobtrusively headed. And when he 
met her gaze he was for a moment con- 
vinced that the man Brown who had named 
her as the lady under whose orders he and 
Murphy were working was a liar of a par- 
ticularly virile nature. For there was in 
those blue and shining pools of light neither 
panic, apprehension nor boredom; nothing 
but a lovely shy interest and the gentle in- 
nocent friendliness of a child. 

“Why, you have come back! Didn’t you 
like seeing the bees with grandpa, Mr. 
Balm?” she asked, patting the settee invit- 
ingly. 

Julius sat down, smiling. 

“T am not much of a bee student, Miss 
Dimity,’’ he said. 

Dimity nodded wisely. 
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“It is pretty to watch the little things 
gathering their honey, of course; but, all 
the same, they are rether apt to sting if 
anyone worries them, aren't they?” smiled 
the child. Julius agreed. 

Somehow, sisters Maulfry and Bethoe 
had drifted idly out. 

Dimity picked up her letters. 

“It is rather lucky for me that you should 
have come in just now, for I was thinking 
of you, Mr. Balm,” she volunteered. 

“Now, that’s very nice,” began Julius. 

“T am so glad you think that, for you 
see, there is something I wanted to ask you. 
May I? Oh, than‘ you. Itis only just to ask 
if grandpa is leaving you to deal with all his 
mixed-up difficulty about Archie Crust and 
Sir Bessemer’s spring—or, please, with 
only a part of it.” 

“Oh, all—undoubtedly all of it. You 
see, he has retained me as a—well, a sort of 
specialist in the matter. Which reminds 
me, Miss Dimity, that in a day or so I shall 
want to ask you to be ready, with your sis- 
ter Torfrida, to go to tea with Sir Bessemer 
and Archie and myself at Crust Court. But 
more of that later. I—er— have been mean- 
ing to ask you about those horses down at 
the stables. Do you chance to know whose 
they are?” 

Wide wondering eyes sought his. 

“Why, of course, they are mine, Mr. 
Balm! I bought them only the other day — 
three of them. Daphne was mine before. 


But I bought Rover and White Star and | 
Black Diamond for my sisters—presents, | 


you see.”” She played with her letters—and | 


extracted one. “That is the bill for them.” 

“Ye-es? Really?” 

He noted that it was a bill of the unre- 
ceipted variety. He offered it back to her, 
but she was busy with her papers and did 
not notice. So he held it a little gingerly, 
as if it were warm—hot, even. 


“TI go riding secretly with Archie every | 





morning, you see,” she confessed shyly, and | 


passed him another bill. 

“That's another account about the 
horses,”’ she smiled. 

Julius took a short glance. It was from a 
person who had sent it in “by request,” 
and totaled forty-eight pounds for repairs 
to the stables—labor charged for at double 
time, as agreed for specially speeding up. 


This document, too, was devoid of any in- | 
dication that it had been paid. Julius held | 


it in his reluctant hand. 

“And this one is for the riding suits— 
awfully nice ones, Mr. Balm; and this is 
for the forage—that is, oats and hay ard 
things.” 


She slipped them into his hand | 


with their little companions. ‘‘The others | 


are nothing—silly old things not worth 
bothering about. You have them.” 
She passed them over. 


“This is very interesting, my dear Miss | 
er—what do you want me | 


Dimity. But 
to do with them?” 

Dimity laughed happily. 

“How funny! Why, to pay them for 
grandpa, of coursé!”’ 

The business expert opened his mouth, 
then closed it without uttering. He stared 
at Dimity for quite a long time, then re- 
opened his mouth and reclosed it. 

“But, please, Mr. Balm, you are not 
angry or surprised, are you?” inquired 
Dimity anxiously. “‘You—you looked at 
me so strangely, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, quite unintentionally, Miss Dim- 
ity,” said Mr. Balm hastily. “I was think- 
ing of another matter.” 

He shot a rapid eye through the totals 
and they passed the grim aggregate of four 
hundred pounds—some of them being quite 
staringly old Ernemouth bills. Not a lot of 
money in a big deal, but fairly good gaiting 
for a child like Dimity. 

“I dread to think what your grandpapa 
will say,” stated Julius rather feebly. 

Dimity’s eyes went wide. 

“But do you mean that he will be an- 
gry?” she asked; adding pensively, “If he 
is angry I think I would like to go home, 
please,”’ 

Julius sat up. Go home! With Archie 
ripe and ready the way he was! Not to be 
thought of! 














IN GAY COLORS-— 


This new 
Rubber Coat 


colleg @ men and Women 


are now wearing 


N the college campus, in the 

city streets, young men are 
wearing this new rubber coat in 
all the brilliant colors. 

College men started the style, 
but now everybody’s wearing it 
—men, wemen, boys and girls. 

It’s a sporty, roomy, comfortable 
coat, this new “U.S,”" Raynster. A 
soft, light-weight garment, but built 
for real service. With sturdy seams, 
strap around the collar, and wind 
cuffs in the sleeves. Sure to keep you 
dry in the hardest rain—and it stays 
waterproof! 

For women this new “U.S.” Rayn- 
ster completes the rainy day sport 
attire. And the brilliant shiny colors 
match the prevailing mode, 


Many other Raynsters, too 


This new coat is just one of the long 
line of “U.S.” Raynsters made for 
every wet weather purpose. Some are 
black rubber-surface coats, and others 
have the rubber hidden inside, made 
up in tweeds, cashmeres, and other 
popular weaves. Every inch backed 
by layer on layer of high grade rubber. 
Every seam reinforced. 

For complete protection in the rain 
be sure the coat you buy has in it the 
Raynster label. 

Ask at the store to see the 
Raynster line or write us for the 
new Raynster style booklet. Address 
Dept. X, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 


United States Rubber Company 


‘US. Raynsters 
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“ Angry~—with himself —for not thinking 
of arranging these little things instead of 
giving you the bother.” 

“Oh, I forgive him,” trilled Dimity. “I 


| don’t like bothering much, but I don’t 


mind when it’s for grandpa’s sake.” 
*1 will deal with these little things. For- 


get them, Miss Dimity.” 


“Thank you, Mr. Balm. I will, of 
forget them, I mean. I detest bills, 


“Yes, I detest them too,” agreed Julius, 
and extricated himself. 
A cooed “Oh, Mr. Balm!” halted him in 


his tracks at the door. 


“ Yes? ” 
“Please, for a little motor car!’ 
He knew then. He had been wondering 


| whether it was all just blunderheaded in- 


| nocence or was it ladies’ chess. 


But he 


, knew now. The bobbed angel was perfectly, 


even excruciatingly aware of her value; and 


| someone had evidently taught her—prob- 
| ably, by sheer force of example rather than 
| by spoken counsel, that snipelike, quick- 
| wit and tightwad, her papa— how to realize 


A scene trom “The "hantom of the Opera” 


Look for the name UNIVER- 
SAL when you’ re glancing through 


the amusement column. Look for it out- 
side your favorite theatre. It will lead you to the 
hest pictures of the year—the cleanest pictures, 
with the most romance, the most adventure and 
the best caste. 


It will lead you to “The 
Phantom of the Opera’’ which 


enthused ail New York with its magnifi- 
conce and weird, fantastic drama—and in which 
LON CHANEY appears in his most artistic creation. 


itwilllead youto REGINALD 
DENNY in hisnewpicture,“‘Where 


Was !?"’ irom the hysterically humorous 
story by Edgar Franklin. This picture has the 
amovthest, easiest, most natural flow of comedy 
possible. And have you seen DENNY in *‘ Cali- 
fornia Straight Ahead''? 


The name UNIVERSAL will 
lead you to HOOT GIBSON in 


that great masterpiece of Western drama, 
*The Calgary Stampede."’ 


It will lead you to HOUSE 
PETERS in his stirring and most 
exciting drama of the sea, ‘‘ The Storm 


Breaker.”’ 


The name UNIVERSAL will 


lead you to Dorothy Canfield’s 


oplendid story," The Home Maker, ’’ with 
ALICE JOYCE and CLIVE BROOK. Some very 
remarkable acting in this picture. 


It will lead you to “The 


Goose Woman,’’ adapted from 
Rex Beach's wonderful tale, featuring 
JACK PICKFORD, LOUISE DRESSER and 
CONSTANCE BENNETT. A picture that is being 
acclaimed by fans and critics wherever shown 


It will lead you to Albert 


Chevalier’s famous drama, ‘‘My 
Old Dutch,’’ with MAY McAVOY, PAT 
O'MALLEY, CULLEN LANDIS and JEAN 
HERSHOLT. 

UNIVERSAL means some- 


thing big to movie fans this season 
and its second WHITE LIST will give 


it lasting fame and an abiding place in your hearts 
Write and tel! me which of these pictures you have 
seen and just why you like them 


( arl daemmle 
, President 


(Te be continued next waek) 


Send for beautifully illustrated booklet on our second 
“White List" pictures, which comes without cost to you. 


You can also have autographed photograph of 
Reginald Denny for 10 cents in stamps. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City | 


| marked decrease of pure venom. 


that value. 

“Please, for a little motor car! 
Julius ground his teeth—gently. 

“I will do what I can with your grand- 
papa,” he said, with a wet streak of acid in 
his voice, and went out in search of old 
Avery, whom he found fuming near the 
beehives in the orchard. 

Patiently, with infinite care, the gentle 
Julius spilled, drop by drop, the grievous 
news into grandpa’s ear and understanding. 

“Pure childish folly, of course; she 
hasn’t the least notion of the meaning of 
money. It’s unfortunate, of course; but 
there’s nothing much to be done about it 
except to pay these bills.” 

But at first grandpa, shocked and wounded 
at Mr. Balm’s airy and undisguised assump- 
tion that he would shoulder Dimity’s bur- 
den, resolutely, even mulishly, declined to 
listen. Dimity was going home by the first 
train in the morning, he said. He couldn’t 
afford to have any more little maids of her 
caliber about the house, he declared. They 
hurt too much. 

Mr. Balm let him bellow for a while. 
Then dropped the item of news that Dimity 
used her horse mainly to take secret rides 
with Archie Crust at dawn. The others 


Bah!” 


| were needed for her sisters to ride with 


them—some distance behind—for the look 


| of the thing. 


“Huh!” snarled old Avery, but with a 
“What 
good’s that?” 

“She is taking tea on Monday at Crust 


| Court with Sir Bessemer, myself and one or 
more of her sisters, when I shall explain, 


privately, that she is the little soul who is 


| going to save Archie from this—er— vamp 


I have arranged about.” 
“Huh, is she?” 
“If you will let her, she will succeed, Mr. 


| Hackett. If you wish to allow a matter of 


a few pounds and a couple or so of riding- 


| school hacks to stand in your own light, all 
| you have to do is to go and scold her a 
| little, and she'll be on the morning train 
| home, on her own account. We've got to 


where plain speaking is called for, Mr. 


| Hackett, and, to be frank, it’s for you to 
| say. I can only state the position and ad- 
| vise on it. 


I advise you to pay these little 
bills and make a fuss over her. It’s going 
to affect your business considerably more 


| than the few hundreds you are expending. 


Remember, she’s only a child.” 
“Maybe; but she costs like a big family. 


| And even if I do pay all this money to keep 


her and her sisters galloping about on those 


| great fat money-burning beasts, what guar- 
| anty have I got that she won't go and 


spend another five hundred and charge it 
up to mean old man like me?” moaned 
Avery. 

“None; no guaranty whatever—speak- 
ing as an expert,” stated Julius firmly and 
with something uncharitably near satisfac- 
tion in his eyes. He was getting a little 
weary of Mr. Hackett’s indomitable parsi- 


mony. 
“Eh? What's that?” 
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“None—no guaranty at all. I shall wind 
up as quickly as is humanly possible. Head 
her off by sheer speed—if I can. But mean- 
time I am sorry to say you're liable to pay 
right along—and, for your own sake, not 
hers, to look pleasant while you pay. You’re 
dealing with mercury when you deai with 
little souls like your granddaughter, Mr. 
Hackett, and it’s my duty to tell you so, 
as I do. It’s what you're paying me for.” 

He got it home at last. When presently 
he left he took with him Avery Hackett’s 
authorization to settle the accounts, and as 
he turned his car’s nose to Woodbine Cot- 
tage for tea with Liana, he was grateful 
that he was not compelled to stay and 
watch the spectacle of Mr. Hackett en- 
deavoring to be gracious and grandfatherly 
to the daughters of Gainsborough Gay— 
particularly his little maid Dimity. 

“‘A very greedy old man, I fear,” said 
Mr. Balm as he sped away. “Strange 
how people allow their greed to rowel 
them. Still, I must confess she’s— 
she’s a remarkable child. ‘Please, for a lit- 
tle motor car!’ Eh, by gad? That’s what 
sticks in my throat. With eyes like 
that! What? Nerves like a locomotive’s! 
Old Avery will give those girls an impres- 
sion of a pack of blandishing timber wolves 
tonight or I am no expert.” 


xI 


‘: WAS a glorious séance which Dimity 
held in her bedroom that night, and the 
regal and responsible Torfrida openly, 
freely and fully declared that Dimity 
possessed three-fourths of the total brains 
in the Gay family. 

“When grandpa showed his teeth in that 
funny new smile of his, and said how de- 
lighted he was to see that Dimity was such 
a sensible little maid as to think of having 
the horses up here, I shivered,” admitted 
Torfrida frankly. 

“He looked as if he wanted to bite her,” 
giggled Maulfry. 

“I think Dimity is a darling to punish 
rich old grandpa, who is just stingy for 
stinginess’ sake,’’ declared Bethoe. “But 
won't he try to be revenged afterwards?” 

Dimity yawned, twiddling her toes. 

“I don’t think so,” she said. ‘‘ You see, 
he will have the spring. He will just call 
me his little maid—when he has got it. He 
will forget everything when he has got 
what he wants. All men do!” 

“But he will tell father, all the same, 
won’t he?” 

“Oh, daddy? Daddy won’t matter. 
And he won't be able to say anything much 
because of mother.” 

‘Why because of mother?” demanded 
the adoring trio. 

“T am going to make him give me a little 
motor and I shall give it to mummy,” 
cooed Dimity. “She has always wanted 
one.” 

“Give away a little motor!” echoed 
Bethoe. 

“Well, I'm sure I don’t want to be 
bothered with a stuffy little motor,” de- 
clared Dimity. ‘‘Fancy the black grease 
and oil and horrid blue smelly smoke! 
Mummy will take me for a ride if ever I 
want ene. Mummy’s a darling and she 
understands me too. She knows I’m not 
reckless, but only just mischievous.” 

They all assured her that they knew 
that, and so they tucked her in and kissed 
her and left her looking like a sleepy 
angelette. 

But for his own sake if for nobody else’s, 
Mr. Julius Balm got his broad and manly 
shoulder to the wheel without further 
delay, and thereafter events moved with 
speed. 

“Any procrastination is going to give 
my arrangements an attack of lightning 
dry rot,” he decided. “For, except that 
small Dimity person and me, everybody's 
fractious and peevish out of all reason. 
Look at ’em all—Sir Bessemer jumpy as a 
cat on a hot grating; Archie more and 
more reluctant to come nearer than a mile 
to Liana; while Liana, who wisely prefers 
something a little more mature, is bored 
to tears by Archie; old Avery Hackett 
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groaning about a swarm of locusts and 
bawling for quick action to save him from 
spending another sixpence or two; those 
three sisters just dying to get home. Why, 
there’s only Dimity and me keeping our 
heads—at least, she’s keeping hers!” 

He was successful in getting things ad- 
vanced a little, and his luck lasted with 
him; for when, at the end of the ceremony 
of tea at Crust Court, he sat with Sir 
Bessemer on the terrace overlooking the 
lawn, where a number of young folk were 
playing tennis, he realized that Dimity 
had been weighed in the balance and found 
haunting. Sir Bessemer’s eyes strayed to 
the stone balustrading round a fountain 
not far off, whither Dimity and Archie had 
wandered. They were a very pretty 
couple, beautifully matched, and were 
clearly meant for each other. 

“She is a very charming little thing, 
Balm, and I’ll own she impressed me very 
much. Will she have anything?” 

Julius nodded confidently. 

“Well, Gainsborough Gay, the pub- 
lisher, her father, is said never to have 
shown mercy to a coin of any description 
in his life, and he must have a very toler- 
able fortune—very tolerable indeed. That 
child will have a quarter of it some day. 
And old Avery Hackett is worth what 
two hundred thousand? He has no chil- 
dren. The girls are his grandchildren and 
should be in the straight line to inherit. 
Also, though you mightn’t think it, that 
little woman has brains. And there is a 
pretty rich spinster aunt and an uncle or 
two in the family. Archie, of course, is 
a catch for any girl—no denying that—but 
at the same time he won’t be throwing 
himself away on Dimity. Just look at 
them, Sir Bessemer !”’ 

“Yes, I am looking; and I like what 
I’m looking at. It’s pretty, it’s practicable, 
and if this child can save Archie from that 
red-haired enchantress, she can have him.” 

Julius sighed slightly. 

“TI wish it was as easy as that. But 
um—do you recall that I spoke to you that 
a concession might be called for here and 
there?” 

“T do. Are you thinking about marriage 
settlements? They will be taken care of,” 
said Sir Bessemer with dignity. 

“No, not marriage settlements. Nobody 
who knows you would have any anxiety 
about that. It’s rather more delicate, and 
touches on a sore point. Sir Bessemer, I am 
taking your money to do my duty to you. 
And, as I see it, my duty is to be frank 
blunt, even. Now if, as we both hope, Dim- 
ity Gay is going to rescue Archie from that 
infatuation—and you can see her doing 
that from here—how are you going to keep 
up that feud with the man who is the child’s 
adored grandpa? In other words, she is 
very fond of old Avery, and well she might 
be. He lets her have practically everything 
she wants—horses, pays her trifling little 
bills, talks of buying her a motor, and soon.” 

He shot a side glance at Sir Bessemer’s 
corrugated brow. 

“You and he don’t speak—don’t go to 
each other’s houses. How’s that going to 
strike Dimity when the time comes for her 
to commit herself? I advise your considera- 
tion of that point. I believe that child 
loves Archie—but she is also Avery Hack- 
ett’s granddaughter. Now you have given 
old Avery a lesson—a schooling—that he 
will never forget. He was sharp with you 
some years ago. You have punished him. 
Everybody who matters knows that and 
has laughed over it and applauded your 
deftness. Don’t you agree that I should be 
grossly neglecting my duty if I refrained 
from counseling you to make a—great ges- 
ture, a spacious gesture, an act of magna- 
nimity; one of those gracious gestures that 
only big men are capable of? I mean, Sir 
Bessemer, I advise bluntly that you forget 
the old aniinosity, shake hands with Avery 
Hackett—he’d give his ears to do that— 
and accept the twenty thousand pounds he 
will gladly pay you for your salt spring and 
a few acres around it. It’s not so much, Sir 
Bessemer. The joke on old Hackett must 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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Photo of National Cash Register Plant and Employees, Taken June 2, 1925, Showing Four of the Twenty-six Factory Buildings 


he people and plant 
behind every National 


A story of progress! The first National Cash Registers 
met the needs of forty years ago. The present National 
Cash Registers meet the complex needs of our day. There 
are more than 500 different types and sizes. When busi- 
ness requires more—and it will—we will build more. 


THOUSANDS of men and women workers! Enormous 
modern factories, covering 46 acres of floor space! Mil- 
lions spent in research! 41 years devoted solely to mak- 


ing National Cash Registers! All with one great purpose. 

To build cash registers for you. Cash registers that 
protect your profits, stop losses, reduce expenses, help 
business grow. 

Cash registers that fit your business exactly, no matter 
what it is. No matter how large or small. 

National Cash Registers do it. They do it for every 
kind of business in the civilized world where money and 
records are handled. 


How we have made them ¢o this is a wonderful story. 


It’s a story of service! Making cash registers save 
money and earn money for their owners. Nationals 
quickly repay their cost. 

And another kind of service! Putting National Cash 
Registers within reach of all with low prices, easy pay- 
ments, liberal allowances on used machines. 

These thousands you see have the National Cash Reg- 
ister ideal of progress and service. From the president 


National 
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that stand | 
Cash Register 


to the office boy, each is working to make the best cash 


registers in the world, to be sold at the lowest prices. 

The giant factories behind them are a monument 
to their success—a guarantee of the permanence of 
their work. 

While, in every quarter of the earth, representatives 
of the National Cash Register Company are daily meet- 
ing the business world, studying business problems with 
business men, blazing the way for greater achievement. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Offices in all principal cities of the world National Cash Registers— 


Cash Registers 
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ees | ADIO mp being bought to-day in much the 
( Q; ) yi same manner as are motor cars. Less and less 
; of, Ey interest is being displayed in circuits, “dynes” 
iat 4 and other technical details, and more and more 


interest is being given to the reputation, sta- 
"bility and permanence of the radio manufacturer. 
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A good name, and avclean slate were important assets that 
we carried into the radio business, They give us a tremen- 
dous advantage. 


The name “Stewart-Warner” appearing on the exterior of 
a radio instrument gives you a comfortable feeling that all 
is well within the cabinet. You know that atiy merchan- 
dise bearing this name is quality merchandise. 


Starting with a clean slate, we had no obsolete models to 
dispose of—no obsolete manufacturing methods that were 
too expensive to discard, We werc in a position to select, 
from the many radio circuits in existence, one that years of 
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usage had proved dependable. Moreover, for manufacturing 
our radio line, we installed the most modern and efficient 
equipment that it was possible to obtain. 


So, Stewart-Warner Radio Units are individually perfect. 
And what is equally as important, each unit, the Instrument, 


the Tube, the Reproducer and the Accessoriés are matched 


together for perfect functioning with each other. 
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have lost most of its savor—he’s been need- 
ing the spring for more than five years, 
and—and why risk your only son’s happi- 
ness for sake of continuing a triumph that 
no longer interests you much?” 

Expert Mr. Balm finished on that high 
note, and waited, watching Archie and 
Dimity. The corrugation slowly ironed it- 
self out of Sir Bessemer’s forehead, and 
presently he laughed quietly. 

“That—all that—is sheer common sense, 
Balm. I see it. Have it your own way. Tell 
old Avery Hackett to phone me what night 
he’d care to dine here and chat it over. 
You'll join us?” 

Join them? They couldn’t have kept 
him away with red-hot iron bars. 

“Splendid—splendid! Be sure that I 
shall notify Mr. Hackett effectively,” de- 
clared Julius. 

“Oh, well, no need to rub it in, you 
know.” 

Like many before him, Sir Bessemer, 
once his decision to be generous was made, 
found it surprisingly easy to be thoroughly 
generous. 

“T’ll not be sorry to see something of old 
Avery again. He’s a hard old man where 
his money’s concerned, but he used to have 
his good points. I imagine we’re both too 
old to sling any more stones. We used to 
shoot grouse together, and I'll say for him 
that, tightwad though he is, he was a fine 
shot and pretty good company on the moor. 
All right then, you see him. I think I’ll go 
and see what that boy and girl are talking 
about?” 

He started himself for the fountain, 
beaming. 

All was going very well there. One might 
say that it was an afternoon totally devoid 
of irritation. Everybody enjoyed it, par- 
ticularly the gentle Julius—until the little 
party were halfway back to Salington Hall 
in grandpa’s big car. 

“What a charming boy Archie is, Miss 
Dimity,” observed Julius. 

“Yes, I suppose so, Mr. Balm.” 

Julius caught—or fancied he caught— 
a remote weariness in the exquisite voice. 
He sat up sharply. The child was gazing 
absently out of the window. 

“I expect you are very glad to have 
achieved such a success for your grandpapa, 
and, in a way, for Archie and his father, are 
you not, Miss Dimity?” pursued Julius. 

“Oh, I don’t think I am very glad. I 
think I am tired of it all and I want to go 
home now. I don’t want to bother any 
more about Archie or anybody else, please.”’ 

There was a general movement of real 
consternation. 

“But, Dimity darling, you will finish 
saving Archie from the vamp?” asked Tor- 
frida anxiously. 
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“No, I don’t think I will bother any 
more, Frida dear. I believe I’m homesick. 
Daddy and mamma are coming back from 
Paris today and, please, I want to go home 
now and be with them.” 

Julius Balm felt the mercury in his back- 
bone freeze and fall in a long and sicken- 
ingly giddy slide. He felt really ill for a 
moment, then remembered something he 
had not so much forgotten as shirked. 

“Please, for a little motor car!” 

That was what Dimity had said and he 
had done nothing about it. Was that the 
cause of this sudden change in the child? 
He became expert. 

“I expect you are tired a little, aren’t 
you, Miss Dimity? You have been walking 
so much today.”’ He laughed rather coyly. 
“But suppose I were able to tell you of a 
little surprise that is waiting for you— 
come now, would that refresh you?” 

“A surprise, dear Mr. Balm?” 

Three of them were really interested, but 
Dimity merely smiled a little, kind, friendly 
smile at him—she was obviously unthrilled. 

“It’s a secret, strictly speaking, but I'll 
risk it,’’ purred Julius. “I happen to know 
that your grandpapa is so pleased with you 
that there will be a delightful little motor 
delivered at Salington Hall tomorrow, ad- 
dressed, so to speak, to one Miss Dimity 
Gay.” 

“How sweet of grandpa! I shall give it 
to mummy,” said Dimity in the faint, far- 
off attenuated tone of one but distantly 
interested in motors. 

A rather desperate look settled in Mr. 
Balm’s eyes. 

“T think Dimity is bothered about some- 
thing,”’ said Bethoe, who had been study- 
ing her little sister rather intently. 

Torfrida turned anxiously to the little 
one. 

“Are you bothering, dear?” 

Dimity nestied close to Torfrida. 

“Yes, I think so, in a kind of way, Frida.” 

“What is it, Dimity?” 

“Well, you see, it’s about the horses I 
gave you. I remembered this afternoon 
that when we go home they will have to be 
kept and stabled, and I am sure daddy 
won't be willing to build some stables for 
them or to pay for them to be kept at a 
livery stable. And we can’t each manage 
to keep one out of our allowance, can we? 
So—so, you see, my present to you all will 
be quite wasted; and I know that anybody 
would understand how hard it is to be in- 
terested in Archie or anything with such a 
piece of bad luck hanging over one like a 
big black cloud.” 

Mr. Balm got that like lightning. It was 
a hot one, but he caught it on the wing. 
Grandpa not only had to buy the horses— 
he had to maintain them. He did not 
hesitate a second or blink an eyelid. 
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“That, Miss Dimity, need not cause you 
a moment’s unrest or bother. Why, your 
grandpa will literally jump at the oppor- 
tunity of showing his love for you all and 


his appreciation of how you have helped | 
him! I may tell you all that Sir Bessemer | 


has agreed to sell him the spring he needs 
just as soon as he is satisfied that Miss 
Dimity has saved Archie from Liana 


Twyne; and to sign an order to any livery | 


stable in Ernemouth or anywhere else to 
maintain the horses for—what? 
two years?—will be but the work, nay, the 


a year?— | 


pleasure, of a second! Come now, what do | 


you think of that?” 
The child was instantly all sunshine. 
“Why, I think that is just lovely!” 
“And you're not homesick any more?” 
inquired Julius. 
“Oh, no, I don’t think so!” 
“No, I should think not,”’ said Julius 
but he said it inside and in silence. 


He dropped the gay crusaders at Saling- 


ton Hall and went on to the Sfitz works. 
What he said to grandpa and what grandpa 
said to him they never knew. But when, 
just before dinner, the old gentleman ar- 
rived, there was a look in his eye and a 
warmth in his smile that was new to them. 
He looked round the room. 

*‘Where’s my little maid?” he demanded. 

“*T—-I think she is on the lawn, grandpa.” 


Grandpa went out. Dimity was sitting | 
in the last patch of sunlight on an old gar- 


den seat. Grandpa sat beside her. 
“Why, Dimity, all alone, my dear?” 
Dimity’s hand stole into his. 


“Only for a little while, grandpa. Ar- | 


chie is coming in after dinner, I think.” 

“Oh, is he now? Well, that’s very nice, 
to be sure. And did Mr. Balm tell you of all 
the nice things I have told him to see to 
for you—the little motor and the horses 
and things?” 

“Oh, yes, grandpa, and it is so dear of 
you.” 

She looked up at him. She had added 
something better than a thousand pounds 
to his expenses for the spring, but he would 
have given twice the money for that water, 
though only he knew that! 

Those expenses had wounded him 
sorely—until Dimity had healed the wound 


miraculously with salt water. He was, on 


the whole, more than satisfied. 


“Tam pleased with you, very pleased, my | 


dear,” he volunteered. 

“And I love you, grandpa.” 

Dimity put up her lovely little face and 
kissed him gently. Something stirred far 
down in old Avery’s heart. 

“Eh? Eh? That’s my little maid!” 

“Yes, grandpa!” 

Ah, well —— 


(THE END) 
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“I thought I’d told you.” Listening, 
Gifford Buller was able to spare attention 
for snatches of other conversations; for 
some reason the discovery that Albertine 
was telling Doctor Mogridge about the con- 
temptible ingratitude of her last cook but 
one failed to amuse him. Later, giving ear 
to Minnie Oliver, he was sorry that little 
Jennie hadn’t chosen to have measles in- 
stead of chickenpox. A good many kids in 
Weymouth had showed this same want of 
originality, this spring, it occurred to him. 

Afterward, while Doctor Mogridge, to 
whom mah-jongg was curiously an affair of 
ritual, corrected an error in the construc- 


| tion of the wall, Buller heard Irene’s clear 
| voice from the bridge table in the opposite 
| corner, 


“Of course you knew that Albertine had 
the nine. She was marked with it on the 
second lead. If you'd saved your reéntry 
you could have led through her up to my 
ten-eight and made your contract.” 

Something in the sweetness of the tone 
troubled Gifford Buller. It sounded as if 
Albertine might be mistaken in her notion 


| that everything depended on Gus Pendle- 


ton’s attitude. In some respects Irene’s 
voice reminded him of Albertine’s. It was 
too bad, anyway, that those two couldn’t 
fix things up between them. 

Doctor Mogridge helped himself to four 
tiles and clicked them on the rack. 

“I heard you mention those—TI believe 
the name is Fishback.’’ He gently halted 
Gifford Buller’s endeavor to draw out of 
turn. “Did I understand you to say that 
there is a possibility of their coming here?” 

“T should hope not!’ Buller wagged his 
head. “I was just telling Mrs. Mogridge 
that Weymouth was one place that would 





always be safe from their sort.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so. It would 
be a calamity.” He considered. “A catas- 
trophe,”” he amended. “No, Buller, my 
dear fellow, I am East Wind. A calamity. 
Let me see-ee. Four Bamboos.” 

Long afterward, driving homeward, Gif- 
ford Buller sighed wearily. 

“Gee, I'm tired.” 
| Albertine made an impatient, wifely 

sound in her throat. 

“No wonder. It’s nearly half-past ten! 
If you'd only backed me up when I said it 

| was time to stop we'd have got away half 
| an hour sooner.” 

“Doctor Mogridge always insists on 
playing the East Wind out,” said Buller. 
“Only half-past ten, is it? I thought it was 
a lot later.” 

u 
Fema ia drew the back of her hand 
gently across Gifford Buller’s cheek, a 
strangely comforting caress. He caught her 
fingers and held them against his lips, 
aware, as if for the first time, of their cool 
| softness. 
| “Tt's not your fault,” she declared with 
| spirit. “Not the least bit! Nobody on 
earth could possibly have guessed that” 

“Tt doesn’t matter whose fault it was,”’ 
| said Buller. ‘“‘Weymouth’s ruined, and 

that's all that counts.”” He rose suddenly. 

“Why did I have to shoot off my face to 
| Ben McKenney? Why " 

“Stop it.” Again Albertine’s fingers 
| touched his mouth. ‘“ Maybe they won't be 
so dreadful as you think. You've only seen 
one of them.” 

“Yes, the best one!"’ Buller sucked in a 
sibilant breath. ‘Wait till you see him, 
Teeny!” 

Albertine patted his cheek. “‘ You haven't 
called me that for ages,” she said softly. 


| Her voice changed quickly, became the 


brisk, efficient voice that Albertine seemed 
to keep in reserve for emergencies. “I don’t 
care how awful they are--they’re not going 
to spoil our town without a fight!" 

She moved across toward the telephone 
and Buller felt a remote, unreasoning stir of 
hope. He recognized the number as that of 
Johnny Gilchrist and his brows drew to- 





gether. He and Johnny hadn’t been any 
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too friendly since that vestry fuss; always 
trying to run everything, Gilchrist and his 
wife, just because they’d lived in Wey- 
mouth a year or two more than the rest. 
Still, as Albertine spoke, he found himself 
in approval. In a crisis like this all the peo- 
ple who really counted ought to stand 
solidly together of course. 

Albertine’s end of the conversation in- 
formed him that the Gilchrists would come 
over at once. He listened to a repetition 
addressed to Doctor Mogridge. 

“Gus Pendleton’s there,”’ said Albertine 
parenthetically. “Yes? That's fine, doc- 
tor.’ The receiver clicked. ‘‘They’re all 
coming.” She rose. “I’d better slip into 
something else before they get here, Giff. 
You might ring up Bill Oliver and the 
Bischoffs. We might as well get the whole 
crowd together and talk this over. We can 
keep those dreadful people from hurting 
Weymouth if we all stand squarely against 
them.” 

Gifford Buller’s depression lightened a 
little under the confidence of her voice. He 
found himself aware of a certain rather 
comforting sense of importance as he talked 
to Bischoff and Oliver. He rang up two or 
three others, after reflection. The Gilchrists 
arrived just as Albertine came down in that 
good-looking green thing she’d got for the 
Bischoffs’ party. Buller saw that Johnny 
Gilchrist’s eye dwelt upon it with rather 
less than its norma! aloofness. The circum- 
stance quickened an old pride in Albertine. 
He led the way into the living room, wait- 
ing for Albertine to tell them. She turned 
to him. 

“You tell them, Giff.” 

Buller’s shoulders straightened; dimly 
he was aware of a deepened affection toward 
his wife. He even meditated self-sacrifice, 
but only for an instant. It was, as Alber- 
tine realized, his duty to bear these evil 
tidings himself. 

“IT know a chap in the real-estate business 
in town—Ben McKenney. Had an engage- 
ment for lunch with him today and stopped 
in at his office. He was busy and I had to 
wait a bit till he came out of the private 
room with another man. Called me over 
and introduced me to him.” He paused, 
remotely conscious that he was telling it 
effectively. 

“You see, Ben knows, of course, that I 
live out here and naturally thought I’d be 
interested in meeting the man who'd just 
leased the Perrin place. I was, rather.” 

He paused again. He hadn’t told it to 
Albertine quite as dramatically. 

“The name was Fishback—Harold J. 
Fishback. I guess you've heard it.” 

The stunned silence gave him a faintly 
pleasant feeling of applause. He took ad- 
vantage of it to go on, drawling a littie, his 
voice thinly satiric. 

“T suppose you read his charming wife’s 
announcement in today’s papers. She and 
her Harold, forgiving and forgetting, begin- 
ning all over again in some secluded little 
cottage, far from the madding crowd. 
Well, this is where they’re going-to do it.” 

Fan Gilchrist found her voice first. ‘Is 
he—was he as perfectly terrible as you 
thought?” 

Gifford Buller smiled sadly. He had used 
the phrase to Albertine, but it would bear 
repetition. 

“He’s iced hog. Net.” 

Johnny Gilchrist laughed shortly. “I al- 
ways said Weymouth was too good to last. 
With that kind jamming in here it’s only a 
question of time, of course, till we get out.” 

Albertine shook her head with determi- 
nation. 

“No! I’m not going to be crowded out, 
not without a fight. If we—if all of us who— 
who’ve made the place what it is, I mean— 
if we all stand together we shan’t be the 
ones to go! We can freeze these outsiders 
out,”” 

“Hard to freeze an iced hog,” said Gil- 
christ. A thrill of authorship tingled 
through Buller. Fannie leaned forward. 
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“It’s the female of the species we’ll be 
dealing with,” she said. “Albertine’s right. 
I don’t know what’s the feminine for hog, 
but ——” 

“Sow,” said Gilchrist. “It’s a good old 
Saxon word and I judge it fits. Go on, 
Fan.” 

“Well,” said Fannie, “I think a gilded 
sow can probably feel a stiff drop in the 
temperature.” 

Buller chuckled. Fannie always had a 
droll way of saying things. He’d rather 
missed it since that silly trouble in the ves- 
try. The boycott was well organized before 
the Bischoffs and Olivers arrived to give it 
instant approval; Gus Pendleton and the 
Mogridges had evidently delayed to play 
out an East Wind, so that there was time to 
have a bit of Scotch in the library. It 
served, somehow, to remove the last rankle 
of that childish squabble with Johnny 
Gilchrist. 

Doctor Mogridge felt obliged to stand 
professionally aloof from the scheme of 
defense. 

“T can’t promise that, my dear fellow. 
I shall have to call.” 

Buller would have argued the point, but 
Albertine’s hand touched his sleeve. 

“Of course you must, doctor. That’s 
understood.”” She drew Buller aside and 
whispered. 

“Don’t try to stop him, Giff. Don’t you 
see that it just rubs it in, if he goes? She 
knows he has to.” 

Buller saw. The rector buttonholed him 
a little later. 

“You met this man, Buller? 
really ——”’ 

Buller felt justified in repeating the 
happy description. The doctor shook his 
head. 

“A calamity, I’m afraid.” His voice 
held a hint of wistfulness. “Iced hog, net. 
A remarkably pungent hyperbole, Buller. 
If one could use such terms in the pulpit, 
now re 

“There’s no copyright on it,” said Buller. 
“Weren't there some hogs that ran down a 
steep place?”’ 

Doctor Mogridge brightened. ‘The Gad- 
arene swine,” he muttered. ‘“‘H’m. Yes.” 

Later, as Buller fastened the chain latch, 
Albertine squeezed his arm. 

“Wasn't it fine though?” The squeeze 
tightened. “How did you ever hit on that 
gorgeous description, you old smartums?” 

“Accident, I guess.” Buller chuckled. 
“Took to it, didn’t they?”” He arrested the 
motion of his hand toward the switch. 
“That's a whizz of a dress, Teeny.” 

Albertine laughed softly. ‘‘Put out the 
lights. It’s almost twelve, and you’re going 
in town tomorrow.” 

Gifford Buller whistled. “Twelve? Why 
I didn’t think it was after ten!”’ 


Is he 
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OCTOR MOGRIDGE made room for 

Gifford Buller before the birchwood 
fire, lifting his coffee cup in a gesture of 
welcome that was almost jolly. It occurred 
to Buller that the rector had been remark- 
ably cheerful all this autumn; he felt a sud- 
den stirring of affection toward the older 
man. 

“Been wanting to thank you for that 
sermon you gave us last Sunday,” he said. 
“They've all been splendid, of course, but 
this last one was just—well, just a corker, 
sir!” 

“The text was rather—rather pungent,” 
said Doctor Mogridge. He smiled slowly 
and Buller grinned in sympathy. 

“Never saw the church so crowded,” he 
went on. “Just about everybody in town 
was there, except, of course ——’’ he jerked 
his head in the general direction of the Per- 
rin place. “Too bad they didn’t hear it.”’ 

The doctor said nothing, but his lips 
tightened slightly. A burst of laughter 
floated across the big room from the group 
that crowded about Irene, and his face 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
softened. Following his eyes Gifford Buller 
was able to understand the contented pride 
in their expression. Irene had certainly 
bloomed amazingly this fall. 

Fannie Gilchrist came toward him, mis- 
chief in her dancing eyes. 

“Charades, Giff?” 

“All right.”". He chuckled. “If I can 
have Irene on my side. You've had her 
twice running.” 

“Well, I need her, don’t I—if I’ve got to 
compete with you?”’ Fannie laughed. “‘ You 
can’t have her.” 

“Got to, this time,”’ said Buller firmly. 
“T’ve got a word that can’t be played with- 
out her. A corker too.” 

Fannie looked wistful. Doctor Mogridge 
offered a suggestion, his voice quietly aglow. 

“There’s no reason why Irene shouldn’t 
play on both sides, is there?” 

“Why, of course!" Fannie clapped her 
hands. “ You begin, Giff, as long as you’ve 
got your word ready. I call it cheating, 
though, to think it up in advance that way. 
There’s some stuff for costumes up in the 
little room off the balcony. I thought we’d 
use that end for the stage.” 

“Fine! I need a balcony scene for my 
last act.” Buller chuckled. “You wait! 
I’ll show you something, this time.” 

He assembled his cast in the tiny book 
room and sketched the outline of the plot to 
a chorus of delighted giggles. Descending, 
he placed chairs and announced his program. 

“Three syllables—three scenes and a 
grand finale for the whole word. First syl- 
lable.” 

He retired amid an expectant titter that 
rose to a delighted clamor as Minnie Oliver 
entered. A tow-colored wig, providentially 
come unglued from the china scalp of little 
Bess Gilchrist’s biggest doll, two great glass 
pendants that had once hung from a stately 
gasolier and now were tied with string to 
Minnie’s ears, three others lying almost 
horizontally on the sofa cushion stuffed in 
the bosom of a voluminous pink negligee— 
these items of costume instantly identified 
Minnie in her favorite rdle of Mrs. Fish- 
back. 

To her entered Gifford Buller, swathed 
in a dressing gown of many colors and wear- 
ing, jauntily atilt, an ancient opera hat of 
Johnny Gilchrist’s splendid youth. He 
rolled a cigar skillfully from one corner of his 
mouth to the other. Mrs. Fishback greeted 
him in shrill complaint. 

‘“‘Where are the reporters?’”’ she de- 
manded. Buller rolled the cigar back to its 
original corner, to an applauding giggle. 
Ever since his creation of the réle, tradition 
demanded that Mr. Fishback should be 
thus represented. 

“T thought we’d better have it out with 
her in private first,’’ he suggested. Minnie 
laughed scornfully. 

“In private! A vital domestic crisis with- 
out a single reporter present! How quaint! 
How perfectiy plebeian! Have them in at 
once.” 

Buller snapped lordly fingers and Bischoff 
and Johnny Gilchrist shambled in self- 
consciously to seats against the wall. Min- 
nie acknowledged their presence with a 
gracious smile and bow. 

“Very well, Stella. We are quite ready 
now. 

Irene Mogridge paused in the doorway 
with an excellent feeling for dramatic val- 
ues. She had used plenty of Fannie’s rouge 
and her lips were painted an aggressive ver- 
milion. She blew a puff of cigarette smoke 
toward the abashed reporters and slouched 
in, to sit jauntily on the arm of a chair so 
that her rolled stockings were uncompromis- 
ingly displayed. 

“Well, get it all off your dear old chests,” 
she drawled. “I don’t mind listening to 
your line—that quaint old Victorian twit- 
ter always hands me a laugh. Shoot, old 
beans.” 

“Stella! My baby girl! Do you want to 
break my heart?’”’ Minnie’s voice trem- 
bled with entreaty. “Give up this impossi- 
ble man. He isn’t worthy of you—you who 
could marry anyone—a movie actor, or 
even a bootlegger!”’ 
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“Old stuff.” Irene shook her head. 
“There’s no publicity in any of those 
nineteenth-century gags any more. Is 
there, boys?’’ She addressed the reporters, 
who shook their heads. ‘See, I’d never 
make the first page if I fell for anything so 
prewar as a screen idol, would I, boys?” 
Again they agreed with her. ‘You've got 
to be original, nowadays, if you don’t want 
to pay for your space by the square inch. 
If you think I’m crazy, just keep your eye 
on these two newspaper boys when they 
hear that I’m going to marry a real, old- 
fashioned, honest-to-goodness livery-stable 
keeper!” 

The two reporters achieved a very credit- 
able bound as Gus Pendleton took his en- 
trance cue. He wore suspenders and arm 
garters; a mustache fashioned from a bit of 
the doll’s wig presented a lifelike ragged- 
ness of outline. Watching him, as he hur- 
ried to Irene’s side, Gifford Buller told him- 
self that Gus was in the way of becoming a 
fair actor. To the life he resembled an 
enamored hostler. 

Buller’s ears thrilled to the subtle music 
of joyous, screaming, helpless laughter. It 
hadn’t been a bad notion, this adaptation 
of that riding-master episode in Stella Fish- 
back’s girlish career. He rolled his cigar to 
repress his own desire to laugh as Gus and 
Irene, in a resolute embrace, defied the 
world together. 


“They’re trying to make me give you up, | 


*Arry,” said Irene. ‘‘ But I won't.” 

“T guess not!’’ said Gus, stoutly. 

“ Never!”’ said Irene, nestling in the bend 
of the gartered sleeve. 

“Not on your life!” said Gus. 

“That'll do for the first syllable,” said 
Buller, in his own manner, The players 
trouped out to the hallway, followed by up- 
roarious applause. They faced one another, 
giggling, flushed. 


“That went over big,” said Buller. ‘Gus, 


you’re getting better by the minute! They'll 
never guess that one, but it gave them a 
good laugh. Now, for the next syllable——” 

It was a scene at the Fishback breakfast 
table. Irene and Minnie and Buller played 
the same parts as before; Gus, shorn of his 
mustache and wearing little Percy Gil- 
christ’s Norfolk jacket, was obviously Dud- 
die Fishback. Johnny and Bischoff, predes- 
tined for their réles, were butler and foot- 
man! 

“Those tiresome church bells woke me at 
eleven,” said Minnie. “I never shut an eye 
afterwards. It’s really very inconsiderate 
of people.”” She glanced at Gus. “‘ Duddie, 
dear, why don’t you drink your nice gin?” 

“Because it isn’t fit to drink,” said Gus 
peevishly. He pushed away an imaginary 
glass. “I should think we might manage to 
have decent gin for breakfast on Sundays 
anyway.” 

“It’s perfectly good gin,” said Buller 
sternly. “Sit up and drink your breakfast 
and stop whining.” 

“Aw, what do you know about liquor?” 
said Gus. “I'll leave it to Stella. She’s the 
best judge of gin in this house. I’ll say that 
for her.” 

“It’s really pretty synthetic hooch,” said 
Irene, after experiment. “I wish you’d try 
that nice bootlegger that married Tessie 
Fusslappen. I think he has the best break- 
fast gin I ever drank. Don’t touch this, 
Duddie—it’s terrible.” 

“That’s the second syllable,”’ Buller an- 
nounced. Shouts pursued them to the hall, 
whence they returned at once for the third 
scene, in which a college crew, seated in 
single file on the floor, swung rhythmically 
to the tempo of shrill yelping sounds from 
Irene, as coxswain, until Buller, sprawling 
backward, cried out that he had broken his 
sweep and plunged overside. The entire 
word reintroduced Irene as Stella Fishback, 
attired this time in the generous pink negli- 
gee that Minnie had worn in the earlier 
acts. She stood on the balcony, in the pos- 
ture of one who listens rapturously to dis- 
tant music. 

“A jew’s-harp!” she whispered. Tinkling 
sounds proceeded from the throat of Gus 
Pendleton, once more costumed as ‘Arry, 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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erry is truly the jewelry of a home. 
And it is with this spirit that every hinge 
which bears the name McKinney is produced. 


Finely wrought steel is the foundation of these 
hinges which will render perfect service over 
and above the ordinary span of life. Every corner 
is cut with precision—every tip a perfect sphere. 


Added to this beauty of line are the richness and 
variety of McKinney finishes. Dull Nickel with 
its platinum appearance; dull rubbed Antique 
Bronze with the colorings of a fine piece of 
statuary; Old Iron to harmonize with period 
settings—these and forty-six others offer you 
such a range of color and texture that one vies 
with the other for your interest and selection. 


So—go to your Builders’ Hardware Merchant 
long before your hinges are actually required. 
Allow ample time to match hardware with your 
individual plan of interior decoration. 


You will, naturally, leave wholly technical mat- 
ters to your architect and builder. But here, 
where you may so delightfully combine personal 
taste with utility, join youx choice to theirs. 


A Gift for Those About to Build 


McKinney Forethought Plans consist of little cutouts 
of your furniture made in proportion to your plans 
With them you can arrange and rearrange your furni- 
ture right on the blue prints until you are certain 
the wall space, fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you 
want them. To aid you in your home building McKin 
ney will gladly send a set of these plans. Just write 


McKinney MAnuracturinc Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA 
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Kelvination ~ 
Saver of Steps in Cold Weather 


The ZONE of 
KELVINATION 


The Zone of Kelvination is a zone of 
temperature that lies below 50°, which 
Kelvinator maintains a// the time, This 
is much coider and more constant than 
the temperature ice maintains. 

Kelvinator chills the refrigerator elec- 
trically. It operates automatically and 
requires no attention. The annoyance 
of ice and ice delivery can be forgotten. 





FITS ANY 
REFRIGERATOR 


Kelvinator can be instailed in any good 
refrigerator. It requires but a short 
time to make the installation and the 
necessary electric connection, and 
from that time on you simply forget it. 
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ciple makes installation simple and + “| keep your refrigerator chilled to just the right temperature, 
conomical | and you can use it as conveniently as you do in summer. 
Kelvinator wil! do this without ice and without attention. 

You simply forget it. As long as there is electric current, 

your refrigerator stays cold. Your foods will always be within 

easy reach and always in wholesome, appetizing condition. 

Look up the Kelvinator dealer in your city, or write for literature. 
Kextvinaror Corporation, 2050 West Fort Street, Derrorr, Micu. 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 521 West Pitt Street, Windsor (176) 
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(Continued from Page 115) 
the ’ostler, who crept stealthily out below 
the balcony and lifted a wispy tenor voice. 
Rather injudiciously he had chosen the old 
ballad in which a liveryman, discarded by 
his lady in favor of a gardener, is enlight- 
ened as to the reason. Irene sang the plain- 
tive refrain softly: 


“For a greenhouse has a per-fume 
That a liv’ry stable—ain’t!”’ 


She tossed her lighted cigarette down to 
Gus, who caught it neatly and smoked it as 
he slunk away. 

Fannie Gilchrist guessed it eventually, 
with sundry hints from the performers, 
flushed with success and mingling with the 
audience. 

“Of course! Lovely, Giff! Stella was 
true to ’Andsome ’Arry, the ’ostler—the 
breakfast gin was bad—you broke your 
oar—and Gus was a jew’s-harp troubadour! 
Perfectly gorgeous!” 

There were more charades. In a pause 
Johnny Gilchrist approached Gifford Buller. 

“Been wanting to talk to you about the 
doctor,” he said soberly. “We can afford 
to boost his salary now, and we ought to do 
it before we lose him. The way he’s been 
hitting out from the shoulder ——”’ 

“Wasn’t that one about the golden calf 
a humdinger though!” Gifford Buller 
whistled. ‘‘Just what this town needs, with 
those Fishbacks splashing their money 
about. You’re dead right, Johnny. Let’s 
get the rest of the vestry together and ——-” 

“Look at Irene,” said Gilchrist. Buller 
looked. Irenesat laughing up at Gus Pendle- 
ton, who leaned over her. A dim hostility 
toward Gus drew Buller’s brows together. 

“The lucky stiff!”’ he muttered. 

As they drove home past the lighted win- 
dows of the Perrin place, Albertine spoke in 
a voice that made Gifford Buller think of 
clenched teeth and hands. 

“Beasts! Trying to spoil our town!” 

“Haven't had much luck so far,” chuck- 
led Buller. “‘Fun, wasn’t it? Don’t know 
when I’ve had such a good time.” He 
laughed again reminiscently. Albertine 
cuddled against his shoulder. 

“You were just immense in that trouba- 
dour charade,” she told him. ‘“‘Old smart- 
ums!” 

Iv 

HE second coach of the 1:12 express had 

begun to fill with its Saturday merry- 
makers, bound for the dismal shore resorts 
beyond Weymouth Junction, but Gifford 
Buller’s favorite seat was happily unoccu- 
pied. He settled himself at the aisle end of 
it and unfolded the bulky week-end edition 
of his evening paper. The presence of the 
holiday crowd annoyed him, not only in it- 
self but also by its reminder of an utterly 
unreasonable obstinacy on the part of Al- 
bertine. 

He frowned at the thought of it. Albert- 
ine was so eminently sensible about most 


things that it was all the harder to be pa- 
tient with this absurd notion of shutting up 
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a big, comfortable house at Weymouth and | 


spending the summr in one of those pine- 
board shanties at the shore. Albertine 
wasn’t quite rational on the subject; Buller 
sighed in well-founded prescience of what 
she would say as soon as he climbed into the 
sedan at the Junction, of what she would 
keep on saying till he climbed out of it 
again on Monday morning. There'd be 


church, of course, to interrupt her, but—he | 


sighed again. Something had happened to | 


Doctor Mogridge lately. That last sermon 
had been sort of prosy, like most of the 
others this spring. 

He turned to the rotogravure section for 
refuge from a dull depression of spirit. His 
lips tightened at the photograph of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Fishback, returning with 
their progeny from a yachting trip; there 
was a sullen satisfaction in the reminder of 
their utter failure to break into Weymouth. 
Even after a year Gifford Buller could still 
take a sour pleasure in the success of that 
social boycott; the Fishbacks had gone to 
Florida before the middle of that winter. 
He grinned. It had certainly been cold 
enough at Weymouth to discourage a tribe 
of Eskimos! 





He glowered at the photograph with a | 


glum triumph. Weymouth had resisted 
that major infection after all. Weymouth 
was its old self again. 

The tail of his eye informed him of Gus 
Pendleton’s approach and he leaned hastily 
nearer to the page. It had been hard 
enough to suffer Gus in the old days when 
his talk was of mere pigeons; since that kid 
of his and Irene’s had begun to cut its silly 
teeth —— Buller held his breath and 
cowered while Gus, seemingly unseeing, 
passed on to a seat near the door. He 
straightened with short-lived relief; Bill 
Oliver stood at his elbow, his eyes bulging 
with the look that, to Buller’s wearily en- 


lightened glance, foreboded such intelli- | 


gence as that last night Bill had listened, 
with some new hook-up, to Station WOOF! 

“Say, listen!’’ Bill was out of breath. 
Resolutely. Gifford Buller sat his ground, 
false affability in face and voice. 

“Oh, hello, Bill! Looking for Gus, are 
you? He’s right up ahead.” 

Oliver shook his head impatiently. “‘Say, 
listen,” he said again. ‘‘I just saw Larkin 
in the subway and he told me the Fishbacks 
are moving back!” He gulped. “Larkin 
says they’re crazy about Weymouth—told 
him it was the only place they'd ever lived 
in where they weren’t bored to death by 
the natives. And they aren’t renting the 
Perrin place this time—they’ve bought it!”’ 

Gifford Buller stared in blank, stricken 
consternation. Then, gathering up his 


newspaper, he sidled hospitably in toward | 


the window. 
“Sit in here, Bill,” he said eagerly. ‘Sit 
right in here and tell me all about it!” 
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“Look, Bill, Some Poor Boob Lost a Wheet!"’ 
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The Comfort 
Lasts 


T isn’t necessary, or advisable, 

to wear Brighton Wide-Webs 
tight--adjust Brighton Wide- 
Webs to a loose, easy, comfortable 
support around your legs—and 
the comfort lasts as long as the 
garters! 


That’a because comfort begins 
with the elastic-foundation of the 
garter. Brighton comfort elastic 
is made of thin, long-stretch 
strands of specially cured rubber. 
The curing process gives remark- 
able case to the rubber strands, 
yet they assure perfect support. 
More, each rubber strand is wrapped with 
soft yarn to guard against the deadening 
effects of perspiration and thereby insure 
double wear 

Genuine Pioneer- Brighton Wide -Webs are 
made only from Brighton Comfort Elastic 
and come packed only in the famous orange 
and blue box. Insist on them at the men’s 
wear counter. 
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| dunce; it’s a sun trap. 


| growing resentment. 
| started with a treasure; it seemed tragic 
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AND SEE WHAT HEAVEN WILL SEND YOU 


“Who on earth ——”’ she began. 

“Our kids, of course.” 

“Don’t be so idiotic!” 

“For short, we'd call the boy Liar and 
the girl Naxy.”’ 

“Really, Harvey!” 

“Don’t you think so? Perhaps being 
called Liar would be a bit trying for an 
upright lad. ‘Have you posted those let- 
ters, Liar?’ It sort of answers itself in 
the accusative. But Naxy is such a nifty 
little name.” 

“How you can talk such drivel?” said 
she. 

Harvey beat time with a finger: 


| “There once was a baby called Naxy 


A kind doctor brought in a tazi. 
Her eyes were pale blue 
And her hair when it grew 
Was not green and not pink—it was flaxy.” 


Angela sighed and looked at him. He 
returned the look and said with disarming 
candor, “I think that’s rather ripping and 
not really drivel at all. Wouldn't it be 
stunning if the kind doctor did bring along 
a kid in a taxi—wouldn’t it?” 

Angela lifted a shoulder ever so little. 
Just then her mind was busy in other direc- 
tions. She had no quarrel with the idea of 
motherhood; it had not come to pass, that 
was all. 

“Doctors are a shiftless crew,"’ Harvey 
went on; “always stopping at wrong 
houses, in my opinion.” 

Angela yawned. 

“T'm tired. I shall go to bed,” she said. 
“Why don’t you run over and have a drink 
with Morris? He's always in on Tuesday.” 

In such wise is tenderness bruised. In 
such wise shyness, retirement and retreat 
into the solitude of his own mind are forced 
upon @ man. 

“Good night,” said Harvey. 

That was the beginning of the cold sea- 
son, and the temperature continued to 
fall—lower and lower. In a short while 


| Angela contrived to erect a barrier between 
| Harvey and all approaches to her commit- 
| tee rooms. 
| She was, however, prepared within bounds 
| to talk new art. 


She refused to discuss them. 


Harvey’s hostility to- 
ward all the isms and ists of the modern 
era was an incentive. He was hopelessly 


| out of date. 


“My poor boy, you have a Praxiteles 


| mind,” she complained. ‘You wallow in 
| the sticky vintage of 360 B.C.” 


It was for the purpose of coining such 
terms of praise that she allowed the argu- 
ments to proceed. A husband, after all, 


| provides the best possible stumps for bow]l- 


ing at. Heis a permanent Aunt Sally about 
the house. The scoring made against him 


| can be repeated with advantage elsewhere. 


Angela, who had no executive ability in 


| the arts, aimed at the development of 
| higher criticism. 
| must support one’s views with something 


In higher criticism one 


more abstruse than mere statements of ap- 
proval or disapproval. One must acquire a 
collateral attitude of mind and a high- 
explosive quality of speech. Higher criti- 
cism is a sort of rocket factory. 

When Harvey expressed his hatred of 
Epstein’s bird sanctuary in Hyde Park, 
Angela put him right with a mere squib. 

“It’s not supposed to have form, you 
Amazing that you 
can’t see it.” 

Harvey turned to address an unwary 
sparrow, fluffing its feathers upon the 


| railings. 


“Fly away, dicky,” he said. “This is no 
place for you.” 

The sparrow took to the wing to settle 
perhaps on the bronze biceps of the Achilles 
statue. 

He could still preserve the drolleries, but 
deep down in his inner self stirred ever- 
He and Angela had 


that it should be scattered to the four 
winds. He knew that he could take no part 


(Continued from Page 25) 


in her new interests; could not—was not 
supposed to take part. They were outside 
his province. Even in their talks, he had 
ceased to have a partnership; he was a 
butt. Angela, who was not without under- 
standing, explained the new order to her 
own satisfaction if not to his. 

“Don’t you see how much more stimu- 
lating it is to hold opposing views? Agree- 
ment means stagnation.” 

Very sound and plausible. It was Har- 
vey’s fault if he had married her to be a 
companion rather than a counterirritant. 

It was not in his nature to protest or 
complain, complaint being in effect a de- 
mand for the abolition of one system and 
the institution of another. He would see 
himself at the bottom of the Thames before 
he would ask for a change of diet. It may 
be argued that he should have stood up for 
his rights; but, in Harvey's opinion, affec- 
tion was something over which rights and 
wrongs held no sway. 

“Woman, I beg and implore you to be 
loving!” 

Could anything be more grotesque? Yet 
there are men who take that line. Imagine 
the kind of love bestowed on those terms. 
The conscripted order, the compulsorily en- 
listed embrace. He shuddered at the bare 
thought. The pillars of his house might fall; 
let them, and he be buried in the ruins be- 
fore he would ask leave to patch them up. 
Others might—not he—no fear. 

And things went from bad to worse. 
The trouble lay in the fact that he was still 
in love with her. He was unlike the larger 
run of men who love only in proportion to 
the love they receive. 

“Tf only I could have tired of love when 
she did!” he lamented. 

What a scope for writers reposes in the 
theme that while it is common for two 
people to fall in love almost at the same 
tick of a clock, it is rare, indeed, for those 
two simultaneously to fall out of love. 
There is always one who grieves— regrets- 
remembers. 


Say March may wed September, 
And time divorce regret ; 

But not that you remember, 
And not that I forget. 


The splendid measure of Swinburne’s 
Rococo chimed in Harvey's ears. 

Angela, now given utterly to the clutches 
of vers libres, would describe it as noisy 
trumpetings. 

“My dear boy! So perniciously round 
all curves—not an angle anywhere.”’ 


** Let us go hence, my songs; she will not hear: 
Dumplty—dumpty—dumpty. 
Yea, though we sang as angels in her ear, 
She would not hear.” 


A man’s mind in sadness will sometimes 
turn to the comfort of verse. Never, per- 
haps, was Harvey an angel singer; but his 
wit, his humor, a clean mind towards the 
world in general and his wife in particular 
had once given his old lays a quality that, 
to Angela at least, was sublime. 

And even in adversity—during the white 
frosts of this later stage of marriage—with- 
out conscious effort, he still kept it up. 
There was no pose about it; no question of 
acting the good fellow, trying to make the 
best of a difficult situation—he just was a 
good fellow who made the best of a difficult 
situation. Their intimate friends wondered 
at his tra-la-las. In their opinion dear old 
Harvey was having a pretty thin time. 

“Harvey sno squealer; but still and not- 
withstanding ——”’ 

They opined if Angela was theirs she 
would hear all about herself. 

“It’s this damnable restlessness of mod- 
ern women,”’ said Jack Morris over a table 
at the Embassy at three A. M. on a fine June 
night. ‘‘They’ve no notion of taking things 
easy. Must be everlastingly on the hop— 
that’s where the trouble lies.” He glanced 
at his watch. “‘How about going on te the 
Pasteboard for an hour or so?” 
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Angela was not a dancing enthusiast. 
She went to the places of course; but to 
enlarge her views rather than shuffle her 
feet. She had contracted no dancing part- 
nerships. She was simply death to lizards. 
The company she kept was composed of 
nonperformers who were there simply be- 
cause the lights were kept burning and the 
music aggravated their conversational 
glands. 

Awful boobs, Harvey thought them; the 
women especially, with their narrow wrists, 
Eton-cropped heads and a habit of describ- 
ing as too delicious anything that was not. 
What Angela could see in them, he couldn’t 
see. They sat up iate was all you could 
say, and looked as if they had too. The 
most devastating criticisms he could charge 
them with was harmlessness. 

“Utterly harmless, darling. In short, too 
deliciously harmless.” 

“You needn’t be rude about my friends,”’ 
Angela retorted. ‘You force me to say 
that I don’t think you’re a very good judge 
of intellectual people.” 

“That takes me back to my Oxford days, 
Angel. There was rather a bunch of intel- 
lectuals my year. They wore cerulean neck- 
ties and cold sneers, Of course, they did no 
harm at all; but every now and then, for 
form’s sake, we slung ’em into a pond.” 

“What a triumph of matter over mind!” 
said Angela, rather neatly. 

“Good for you!”’ said Harvey with never 
a wince. 

And that was as close as they ever came 
to each other in those days. 

It was impossible for a nature like An- 
gela’s to remain long in one place or follow 
a single standard, and it was shortly after 
the too-delicious stage that she discovered 
the already described virtue of anger. Her 
tact deserted her and she was always angry. 
It was a pink-cheeked and strenuous period, 
bringing in train most unhappy results. 
The first consequence of the new mood was 
the complete disaffection produced among 
the servants. For some time they had been 
simmering; but now, in open revolt, they 
left in a body. Bullying they could not and 
would not stand. Not them; they would 
go sooner. The mistress was unbearable 
the master they were sorry for. One or two, 
of old establishment, ventured to say as 
much to Harvey, but he baffled their ex- 
planations. 

“Yes, we won't bother about that. I’m 
sure you have very good reasons for every- 
thing you do—-everybody has. The best of 
luck.” 

They went. Others came—sampled it 
hated it and also went. Harvey was cut to 
the quick. He could not bear to see his de- 
pendents miserable. It seemed an unfair 
advantage to take over a class that could 
not effectively respond. 

The recurrent domestic upheavals played 
havoc with Angela’s routine and provided 
real cause for anger. It was maddening to 
have to give up important engagements for 
the purpose of interviewing “streams of 
impossible servants.’”” 

“I treated them with much too much 
consideration, that was the fault.” 

“Rubbish, darling; one can’t.” 

“T shall treat the next lot as they de- 
serve.” 

Harvey sighed and quoted, “‘And who 
shall ‘scape a whipping?’ No, I wouldn’t 
do that, Angel.” 

“Please don’t interfere, Harvey.” 

“T don’t, Angel.” 

But he was bitterly angry with her 
bitterly disappointed—disgusted almost. 

The next lot arrived. Save for the par- 
lor maid, they were a mean-spirited com- 
pany, clinging to employment even in face 
of Angela’s acerbities. The parlor maid 
tried it for a month and then marched out. 
An excellent parlor maid too. It was more 
than annoying; it was infuriating. 

Harvey agreed; Harvey, who had lately 
become rather a silent man—the kind of 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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Large industries, such as Montgomery Ward & Co., engineers 
and builders generally have learned the permanence, dependa- 
bility, and substance of concrete, made with Atlas. 
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Intricate sculpturings, such as the Fountain of Time, in 
Chicago, financially impossible with other materials, demon- 
strate concrete's adaptability to any shape or form, 
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The Parth at Nashville, T » repeats in beauty of 
shape and also In permanent color the splendid structure that 
was Greece's crowning glory. 
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Concrete, made with Atlas, 1s a“ New and more perfect 
tool, better balanced to the economics of our time than 
any other building material” 





EVER before were permanence, 
economy, adaptability to any form, 
and full color possibilities so com- 
bined in one material. The common- 
place sidewalk, the splendid bridge 
—the simple home, the gorgeous 
church—the fence post by the way- 

















side, the towering skyscraper—new possibilities for all 
these have been opened by concrete, made with Atlas. 


No other material so economically assures permanence. 
No other material so easily adapts itself to the require- 
ments of form and shape. No other material, within 
itself and without the use of extraneous materials, offers 
such variety of permanent color. 


Atlas, through many manufacturing improvements, 
established the dependability, the substance of Portland 
Cement—and its economy. Atlas, through more than a 
decade of educational effort, has increased concrete’s use 
and demonstrated its adaptability to any type of con- 
struction. And Atlas, because of its uniform excellence, 
was selected as the medium through which the color 
possibilities of concrete should be realized. 


The architect, the contractor, the manufacturer, the 
home builder, for every type of structure, have now 
available in Atlas Portland Cement the complete archi- 
tectural material—permanent, adaptable, beautiful afd 
economical, “the Standard by which all other makes 
are measured.” 


‘Between the Atlas plants and the user there is but one distributor — the building material dealer —who brings —Atlas to the public cheaper than by any 
other method. «Any architect, contractor or prospective builder is invited to write this Company regarding the possibilities of concrete, made with Atlas. 


CHICAGO 


Portland Cement PHILADELPHIA BOSTON _ ST. LOUIS DES MOINES 
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PORTLAND CEMENT Lompary 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BIRMINGHAM 
DAYTON OMAHA BUFFALO = JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





KANSAS CITY 


Portland Cement 
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... even on the coldest days 


JHEN winter's chilly fingers try to 
F tamper with the efficiency of your 


automobile engine, are you prepared? 

Do you realize that the avoidance of 
winter motoring troubles is largely a matter 
of correct winter lubrication? 

Of course some automobile engines in win 
ter operate most efficiently with the same 
oil which is correct for summer use. In such 
cases a lighter oil, even though freer-flowing 
in cold weather, would fail to meet the other 
needs of the motor. 

But many cars have engines which em- 
ploy oil pumps, oil screens, oll piping or oil 
rectifiers of such design, size or location that 
lubricating oil of special fluidity is absolutely 


essential. 
Many still store cars in winter 


because lazy oil makes winter driving a nui- 
You 


can’t change your engine and you can’t 


sance. There is no need to do this! 
change the weather, but you can and should 
be sure that you are using the correct winter 
oil as soon as ice covers the puddles in the 


roadway. 


Unsuitable oil brings three major draw- 
backs in winter motoring. They are: 
(1) Hard starting—with its attendant strain 
on starter and battery—which can be mini- 
mized by using the grade of Mobiloil recom- 
mended for winter use in your car. 
(2) Oil pump troubles—due to sluggish cir- 
culation—which also can be practically 
eliminated by using the proper winter grade 
of Mobiloil. 
(3) Unusual wear—due to incomplete distri- 
bution of the oil, particularly when starting 
the engine. And that too can be done away 


with by using the winter grade of Mobiloil. 


Out of the zero room 

When the Mobiloil Engineers studied your en- 
gine they took it for granted that you would 
want to drive your car in winter. So after 
they had selecte:l a grade of Mobiloil that 
suited your motor perfectly during spring, 
summer, and early fall, they set about 
choosing the grade of Mobiloil that would 
give equally good service in freezing weather. 

For this important engineering work the 
Vacuum Oil Company maintains testing 


rooms where the temperatures may be re- 
duced artificially to below zero. 

Here, whenever there is the slightest 
doubt, engines are run with various grades 
of Mobiloil until perfect lubrication is ob- 
tained. That is why Mobiloil is so success- 
ful in excessively cold climates. 

The dealer can tell you 
Mobiloil for 
your car is a dealer in quality merchandise. 
You may safely rely upon him for all your 


The dealer who recommends 


motoring needs. 

He will show you a Mobiloil Chart of Rec- 
ommendations on which summer and winter 
oils are specified for all makes of automobiles 
and motor trucks. 

Piace absolute confidence in the grade of 
Mobiloil that is recommended for your car. 
Back of it is the world’s greatest fund of oil 
and engine knowledge and experience. 

In following the 
Mobiloil Engineers you are taking the advice 
of universally acknowledged authorities on 
lubrication. And for quality, Mobiloil sets 
a world’s standard. 


recommendations of 
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uicker starts and smoother going 





Branches in principal cities 


VACUUM OIL 
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MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 
Follow winter recommendations when temper- 
atures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ EB”). 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Chart at your dealer's, 
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Chandler eco] A Are] A JAre.| A jAreJAre. Are 
Chevrolet FB .. A jAre 
“ (other mod’s.) |Arc. Are jAre.|Are. jAre.|Are.jAre \Arc 
Chrysler........) A AJA|A 
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Willys-Knight4..] B jArc| B jAre.| B jAre.| B rf 
Willys-Knight6..J A |Arc.}....|....J....L.. 











How to Buy 


From Bulk 30¢— joc is the fair retail price for 
single quarts of genuine Mobiloil from the 
barrel or pump 

For Touring Convenience—the sealed 1-quart 
can is ideal for touring or emergencies 
Catry 2 or 3 under the seat of your car 

For Your Home Garage—the §-gallon or 1- 
gallon sealed cans—or 16-, 30-, or §5-gallon 
steel drums with the convenient faucets 

Al! prices slightly higher in Southwestern, 

Mountain and Pacific Coast States, 
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CoLp ther driving ti 
1, Always push out clutch pedal before start- 1. See that contact points in distributor are 
ing the engine. This relieves the “drag” of clean and that breaker points are properly 
the transmission on the starter. adjusted. This will result in easier starting, 
2. When starting in cold weather hold choke With less strain on the battery. i 
closed only while cranking. Open it part way 2. Be sure that spark plugs are clean and 
’ y | the instant the engine starts and fully as points properly set. This will aid in the 
soon as possible. same way. 
3. Allow the engine to warm up before at- 3. Test to see that battery is fully charged 
f j tempting to drive your car fast. If below 1200 gravity have recharged. 
Y 4. Use alcohol or other suitable anti-freezing 4. Adjust the carburetor for cold weather. 
E mixture in the radiator and keep at proper 5, | ubricate all parts of the chassis includ- . 
§ strength during cold weather. ing the spring leaves. This will protect these 


5. Keep radiator protected by suitable cover parts from rust, wear, and squeaks, and the 
during cold weather. spring leaves from breakage. 


6. Be sure you have an adequate supply of 6. Drain the old oil out of the crankcase. Con- TEAR OUT THIS LIST. 


the correct grade of Mobiloil in crankcase. sult the Mobiloil Chart of Recommendations 
To assure satisfactory operation during cold ®t correct grade for winter driving. Refill 
weather have your garage man or service _ With this grade of Mobiloil. Change oil every 


station attend to the following : 500 miles thereafter. 








—— A 


O M P A N y Address: New York, Chicago, or Kansas City 








This sign assures winter 
power without protests 





Check what you wish to have the gavage 
man do. Give it to him with your car. 


Inspect and adjust contact and breaker pointes 

Clean and adjust spark plugs 

Fest and fill battery, or if below 1200 G. recharge 

Adjust carburetor 

Lubricate chassis and spring leaves 

Drain oil from crankcase and refill with correct 
grade of Mobiloil for winter 

Fill radiator with alcohol or anti-freeze mixture. 

Supply radiator cover 
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Imagine a Jordan Sedan at $1845 


Picture a Sedan of characteristic 
Jordan quality selling at $1845. 


Think of a car of beauty and rare 
comfort, equipped with a line 
eight motor, giving the ultimate 
in smooth, ample power. 


No Sedan of such quality—no line 
eight with such performance— 
has been offered at such a price. 


There is nothing complicated, 
nothing extravagant about the 
Line Eight. It is just as simple, 
but much smoother, more power- 
ful than the six. 


Everybody who knows motors 
knows that. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., 


Now you can buy a Jordan at 
the lowest price at which an eight 
has ever been offered, and cheaper 
by hundreds of dollars than sixes 
of the same quality. 


You must see this car to know 
its beauty. Ride in it to know its 
power. Drive it in the trafhic to 
appreciate its modern advantages. 
Turns on a dime. ee on the 
getaway. Finished in quality 
equal to all Jordans which have 
gone before it. 


There is beauty, comfort, per- 
formance, economy, price. 


What more can you ask? 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Price quoted, vale 0.6. Cleveland, Add Federal Tax. 


Bright as a poppy, supple, strong 
and free—she knows the thrill that 
goes with the gallop of a thorough- 
bred horse. Grve her the freedom of 
the golden hills — a stirring journey 
home—and you will know that 
there is life enough ‘within the hour— 
and all the world is truly young. 


November 14, 1925 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
man who sits in corners thinking, with knit 
brows and an unlighted pipe between his 
teeth. Not at all the old Harvey; but a 
student now of ruins, a watcher of crum- 
bling pillars, an inspector of decay. 

Angela thought they would do better in 
a service flat. That big house in Curzon 
Street was a curse to run without proper 
servants. After all, they didn’t want the 
extra rooms. 

No; it seemed she was right. The extra 
rooms were no use without so much as a 
Naxy to occupy them. Harvey had taken 
the house under a misapprehension. Lovers 
are incurable optimists. 

“‘P’raps you'll have a look round.” 

“Leave it fora bit.” 

“But why?” 

“IT don’t know. Something might turn 
up—may not be necessary.” 

“How tiresome you are!” 

A week later she was glad they hadn’t 
rushed themselves into a move. Lady 
Swift-Dighton was going away for a year. 
Her parlor maid would be available. 

“That treasure! A girl in a thousand! 
Eve spoke to her about coming to us.” 

Harvey remembered a pair of nimble 
hands fingering plates and bottles, and 
rather a wistful, sensitive face seen in the 
shadows behind a dazzle of guests. Eve 
Swift-Dighton’s place was in Hampshire. 
They had spent a couple of days there a 
month ago. 

“That’s the address and the girl’s name 
is Rose Feather. Be useful and write her 
to come and see me on Thursday night at 
six, will you? I’ve packs to do this 
morning.” 

Harvey twiddled the paper. 

“Do men write about that sort of thing? 
I don’t know.” 

“You can scribble my name if you want 
to be conventional.” 

“Yes, I suppose.” 

He nodded over the paper. 

“Rose Feather. What a light, fragrant 
little name!” 

“Don’t be stupid, Harvey!” 

“Feather? A puff and it’s gone!” 

Angela went to the door. 

“You won’t forget. Thursday at six 
o'clock.” 

Harvey made a sound meaning nothing 
in particular. Angela went out. 

The following Thursday Harvey did not 
get back from his office until after seven. 
He found Angela in a state of advanced 
indignation. 

“It’s really too annoying.” 

“Is it? What?” 

“That girl—she never turned up.” 

“No?” said Harvey. 

“It’s all very well to take it like that. 
Parlor maids aren’t easy to get.” 

“Or keep,”’ he said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Or keep,”” he repeated. “It’s always 
easier to get a thing than to keep it.” 

“‘T suppose you wrote,” said Angela. 

“Yes—to Rose Feather, care of Lady 


Swift-Dighton, Broadmead, Liphook, 
Hants.” 

His manner was peculiar. Angela scented 
a mystery. 


“What did you say?” 

“T told her not to come.” 

““Not—to—come!” 

He nodded. 

“Harvey, what do you mean?” 

“*I didn’t think she’d be happy here.” 

“Happy? Are you mad? You couldn’t 
have said that!” 

“Yes, I did. Why not? It’s true. She 
wouldn’t have been happy. None of the 
others are happy. Why make any bones 
about it?” 

The pink angry spots in Angela’s cheeks 
flamed bright; her hands made an impa- 
tient gesture. 

“The letter was quite all right. I just 
said the situation was only for a short while 
and I doubted if she would be happy in 
Curzon Street.” 

A shade of relief came into Angela’s face. 

“Did you give any reasons?” 

“*Course not.” 


“Why did you say it was only for a short 
while?” 

He hesitated. 

“The others haven’t stayed long, have 
they?” 

She was silent; then—‘“I think it was 
unpardonable of you—atrocious.” 

“‘Where’s the harm?” 

“It’s a direct insult to me.” 

“Not direct—indirect perhaps,” he ac- 
knowledged; ‘“‘but why should we engage 
on false pretenses? It’s a—well, it’s a 
stinking thing to do.” 

Again Angela was silent. There was 
something queer, formidable about this new 
Harvey. He had acted unforgivably, but 
was unashamed. 

“You spoke of the likelihood of her being 
unhappy—why?” 

He lifted his shoulders. 

“*My dear girl!” 

“Why?” she insisted. 
happy?” 

“Of course I am,” he replied with perfect 
simplicity; ‘very unhappy.” 

“Harvey!” 

“But please don’t bother about that. 
You haven’t up to date and I see no 
reason why you should begin now. You’ve 
your own interests, which are much more 
absorbing. And really, dear, it doesn’t 
matter in the least.” 

“But it does matter.” 

The words were startled from her by 
sudden and very genuine emotion. For the 
first time in their married life Harvey 
scowled at her. 

‘Please stop that,”’ he said. ‘The last 
thing I want is an exhibition of ready-for- 
wear sentiment.” 

“Harvey!”’ She made the name ring 
with reproach. 

“I'm sorry. That was graceless; but I 
do resent the idea of being melted by—by 
sops.”” 

Angela bit a finger nail. 

“If you were unhappy, why couldn’t you 
say so?” 

He jerked his head. 

“Do you really ask that? I thought we 
were supposed to know each other. Was a 
time when we did. I’m not in favor of ask- 
ing for a little bit of sugar for the bird. 
That kind of take-it-and-sing gratuity 
doesn’t attract me. Besides, there’s no 
need. I’m going.” 

She stared—open-mouthed. 

“Going? Where are you going?” 

In the big crises most questions are more 
or less banal. 

“T really don’t know—haven’t thought. 
There are always clubs and hotels.” 

Angela came to her feet, breathing 
jerkily. 

“It’s vile—damnable. You're treating 
me as a man might: treat a wife who— 
who'd been unfaithful.” 

“If it were so,” he answered, ‘could I 
have lost you more completely? I doubt 
it. We've grown utterly apart from each 
other, so what’s the good of going on?” 

Her head was beginning to spin. 

“But there’s no one else—no other 
woman—I know that. I feel it. I-—— 
Is there?” 

“Millions of other women, Angela; but 
never a one in this business.” 

She sank back into the chair again. 

“T don’t understand why you should 
have chosen now to behave like this.” 

“The time’s as good as another,” he 
said. 

“If you’d wanted me to be different— 
spend more time with you—you could have 
told me.” 

“That isn’t true. I couldn’t tell you. 
I’m not made that way. And why should 
I interfere? There was no harm in what 
you were doing. Good Lord, you're per- 
fectly entitled to do what you like!” 

“I'm not if you don’t like it,” she replied, 
with the never-expected contradiction of 
her sex. 

“We don’t agree about that.” 

Angela, highly qualified in criticism, 
powerful in debate, gifted beyond the ordi- 
nary with ability to plunge herself into 
angers, was at a loss. Any sentence of 


“Are you un- 
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his—any single word could have been | 


turned so easily into a stand-up quarrel, 
and in a quarrel her success was assured. 
All the guns were on her side—bright and 
burnished from continual use. Yet in this 
emergency something restrained her from 
bringing them into action. 


“This talk,”’ she stammered, “of leaving | 


me—you don’t mean it of course.”’ 
“T have never told you a lie.” 
“You mean you'll go unless —— 
He checked her with a hand. 
“There are no unlesses. Heaven above, 
when have I 
wanted to?” 
In spite of the warmth of his words, he 
spoke in the level tone of a man reading 
from a book, passionless, unemotional, 
Terribly, she wanted his voice to break; 
prayed he might fly into a rage, stamp, 
abuse her, be sorry for himself—anything 
but that exasperating calm. The old acces- 
sible Harvey, sensitive to the least whim of 
hers, was out of reach. Only for an instant 
had he revealed a shadow of self-pity—“ Of 
course I’m unhappy’’; but that he had said 
as a man might say, “Of course I want a 
bath.” It was a statement, not a cri de 
ceur. She was baffled. 
“But we’ve been so happy, Harvey.” 
““We were once—yes,” 
“T ought to be furious with you,” she 


said. “How dare you talk of going away?” | 


“For months,” he answered, “day by 
day—and a bit further every day—you’ve 
been leaving me. You chose to do it by 
degrees, I suppose, because you're a kind 
creature, liking me Well enough not to want 
to push me through the window with a 
single shove.” 

Angela said, ‘‘Oh!’’ and “How you can 
say that!” 

He went on. 

“But it’s true. To my thinking, you 
chose a messy way. Being too considerate 
is a mistake. When the bottom’s out of a 
business, the best policy is to close shop and 
put up the shutters.” 

“All right, go then,” she fired at him with 
spirit. ‘Go—if you don’t care for me any 
longer.” 

The challenge lost its sting in the rider. 
Weakness sometimes pays, as his answer 
proved. 

“‘T haven’t said I didn’t care for you.” 

She was confronted with the problem of 

how to follow an advantage. It defeated 
her. Wit and emotion seldom run in double 
harness. Harvey was not aware that her 
emotions were in play. He had formed a 
belief and was acting upon it. Like a 
million other women, she had only drifted 
from her husband’s side into a world of 
personal ambitions. That did not mean 
that she cared for him any the less. She 
had thought of him as being there—like an 
umbrella in a stand, ready for use when 
wanted. With the philosophy of her sex, a 
philosophy inspired perhaps more by con- 
venience than by reason, the obligation to 
keep him in any sort of fitness and condi- 
tion had not presented itself. If there was 
anything going, he would get it; if not, he 
must go without. Neither equity nor ad- 
justment ‘came into the matter. If only 
Harvey had complained—had said straight 
out that it wasn’t good enough--she would 
have made concessions. Husbands are ex- 
pected to set their jaws and steer a course 
for the hidden treasure their wives have 
concealed. Half their lives are spent in 
mutinous bellowings to be shown the chart. 
Wives are armed and engined to keep just 
out of range of these constant importuni- 
ties. That is the game of marriage. 

But Harvey was not of the general run. 
He scorned importunity. And now, be- 
cause she had acted certainly not more 
selfishly than 75 per cent of modern | 
women, he was for packing up and clearing | 
out. It was hopeless to know what to do. | 
The situation was not susceptible to any | 
organization of which she was master. Her 
throat ached with it all. Her eyes were 
hot and dry. Higher criticism was no use. 
Because of her love for him—a love vio- 
lently reawakened by impending loss--she 

Continued on Page 126) 
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Duocraft 





New! 


Duocraft Knitted Coats 
and Pull-overs were under 
development for over two 


years before they were 
placed on the market. 


Since then their sale has 
demonstrated the value of 
such careful preparation. 
Men found in Duocraft a 
combination of comfort, 
fit and usefulness that 
promptly won preference 
for these garments. 


It is well worth asking 
fora Duocraft Knitted Coat 
or Pull-over by name. Sold 
at men’s furnishing and 
department stores. Priced 
from $5.00 to $10.00. 


Reinforced Seams 


Duocraft seams are spe- 
cially reinforced to help the 
garment hold its neat fitting 
qualities. One example of 
many such refinements that 
will please you. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


Duocraft 


The All-Purpose 
Knitted Coats 


and 


Pull-overs 
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Switch” 
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THE MECHANICAL 


HE best engineering gets the desired results in 
the simplest way. The ordinary switch is made 
up with small springs, tiny screws, and a multi- 


plicity of small parts. 

“The Pistol Grip: and Trigger Switch,” in addition 
to its ease of 0 peri ition, is simplicity are It consists 
merely of a iarge contact block which is rotated between 
two large phosphor bronze contact blades, This contact 
block is given a one-eighth turn by means of a ratchet 
operated by che trigger, and the bronze contact blades 
are themeelv ¢ the springs which snap the block over 
from “Off” to “On” and from “On” co “Of” 


Large parts, utmost simplicity and the “snap ‘ection 
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the drill. 
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hated him standing there calmly capable of 
expressing his point of view and finding the 
words wherewith to do so. And of all the 
thoughts that rushed to the parade ground 
of her mind—mobilized by the emergency 
of the moment—the only one she could 
capture and transform was some conven- 
tional nonsense as to what other people 
would think. 

“I didn’t marry you for the satisfaction 
of producing an effect on other people. My 
motives were quite selfish, Angela, as they 
are now.” 

“In going away?” 

He nodded. 

She had to bite her lip that she might 
say, “‘We’ve never even had a row.” 

He was ready with an answer to any- 
thing. Heavens, the time he must have 
given to thinking it out! Heavens, the time 
she had given him to think it out! 

“That’s something to be glad of. Rows 
stick in one’s memory so, don’t they?” 

So he had made her a memory already. 
It was hideous; like being killed—dead. It 
was death to a live person to be re- 
membered. 

“And I’ve only cared for you,” she said 
through a trellis of fingers. “‘ Never even a 
scrap for anyone else.” 

That silenced him, but for a while only. 

“Angela,” he said, “listen. We could go 
on saying things and saying things, and 
perhaps because we aren’t quite used to an 
upset this big, we might say things we 
didn’t quite mean and even make each 
other believe them. But it’s the proof of 
years that counts. And to me the years 
speak in a way no one could mistake. .So 
don’t let’s work up any false values. Let’s 
be rather sensible about ourselves and each 
other and simply ——”’ 


His voice, clear and level throughout, 


drifted into silence. From the muffle of a | 


cushion came an angry sob. 
“Perhaps you're glad to leave me.” 


“Glad? No, I’m not glad. I wish I was | 


dead.” 

She looked up. He was standing in the 
same place, rocking a little on his heels. His 
mouth, his hands, his eyes tight shut. 
Never before had Angela seen such inten- 


sity of pain—and she was’ the cause. The | 
exquisite certainty of it came to her as the | 


most terrific tribute a man could pay to a 


woman. Only love can torture love. And | 


is your business 


this was the man who had never asked a | 
favor of friend or foe. Asked? Ye gods, in | 


that blind silence he was crying aloud to 
the heavens! 

Before the force of her assault he stum- 
bled back into the big armchair—they feil 
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into it together like a couple of rowdies in a | 
rough-and-tumble. And she, blotting the | 


pain out of his face with kisses that hurt, 


and angry hands smudging, and talking the | 


most frightful rot about caring for noth- 
ing—nothing in the world except— 

“You and Liar and Naxy and dozens of 
Liars and Naxies if you want them, but 
always you first.” 

Impossible to say how long it would have 
gone on but for the timely arrival of Rose 
Feather, who had called, on the advice of 
her mistress, never having received Har- 
vey’s letter. And it wasn’t the first time he 
had forgotten to post important letters. 

Rose thought they were a jolly couple, 
romping round like that in asingle armchair. 
She was one for a bit of fun, was Rose. 

“T advise you to take this place,” said 
Harvey, borrowing a comb from Angela. 
‘I’m sure you'll be happy here.” 

So she took his advice and never re- 
gretted it. 


THE BROWN OUTLAW 
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their intervening valleys made natural run- 
waysforthe horses. From the southern end 
of the high ridge there were but two natural 
avenues of escape, Mill Creek and McKay 
Creek; from the northern end, two branches 
of Trout Creek. The western face of the 
ridge was broken into precipitous cliffs and 
steep slopes that were covered with thickets 
of tangled undergrowth. There was one 
place on the western side, not so steep as 
the rest, where a broad trail led down to 
the headwaters of Willow Creek. 

The men rode down along this trail until 
they came to an open grassy glade of some 
fourteen or fifteen acres. At this place they 
intended to establish a temporary camp and 
build a corral. The afternoon was waning 
when they reached the glade; the sun, be- 
hind a shoulder of Grizzly Butte, was sink- 
ing into a banked cumulus of vivid reds and 
purples; and under the tall trees that sur- 
rounded the glade the shadows were melting 
away and blending with the deepening twi- 
light. Before the men dismounted they rode 
around the edge of the opening, studying 
the lay of the ground. They stopped for a 
moment near a thicket of jack pines at the 
lower end. 

“A good place to cut our brush and poles,” 
Colby said. 

Trask did not answer. He was looking 
back into the timber through which they 
had just ridden, listening to the muffled 
drumming of running feet. Soon a band of 
wild horses raced into the glade. When they 
perceived the riders they swerved and, with- 
out checking their headlong flight, plunged 
back into the dark recesses of the timber. 
One of the horses, as if suspicious of danger, 
had stopped before reaching the open flat, 
and that one led the others in their swift 
retreat. 

Trask glanced at Colby. 

“Linn,” he said, “how many fuzz tails 
were there in the band?” 

“Eight,” Colby answered promptly. 

“There were nine,” Lew corrected. “One 
of them didn’t come out into the open. A 
crafty fellow! Hestopped before he reached 


the glade. A brown horse, Linn—a brown 


horse that went slipping off like a shadow | 


under the trees.” 


Linn turned in his saddle and rested his | 


hands on the horn as he answered Trask. 

“A fairy tale!” he said reproachfully. 
“‘Aren’t you ashamed, Lew Trask, trying 
to make me believe a yarn like that? I sup- 
pose you want me to believe you even saw 
the saddle marks on his back?” 


“‘I didn’t see the saddle marks,” Lew ad- 
mitted. ‘He was too far off, and it’s too 


dark there under the trees, to see any mark- 
ings distinctly. But it was a brown horse— 
one I’ve never seen before. Wouldn’t it be 
the meanest sort of luck if he should go and 
hide somewhere until after the round-up!"’ 

“There you go, raving just like every- 
body else,” Linn reproved. “You talk as 
if the horse could reason like a human be- 
ing, only smarter. Aren’t you forgetting 
you've always argued that there was no 
such horse. I’m saying you didn’t see him 
any more than I did. And I want you to 
remember you've promised me the first 
chance with him after he’s corralled. And 
it’s too late to start building the corral, so 





let’s start a fire and stew up something to | 


eat.” 


For the next few days they worked cut- | 
ting poles and brush and erecting a barrier | 
under the tregs around the edge of a glade— | 
a barrier too high for horses to jump and | 
too dense to be easily penetrated. A wide . 
gateway was left at the upper end where | 


the trail entered the glade. From this gate- 
way wings were built diverging out into the 
timber away from the trail. When the work 
was finished they rode back to a fire guard’s 
cabin on the high ridge and telephoned to 
the stockmen, who were to send riders to 
help in the round-up. They feared there 
would not be enough men responding to 
make a clean sweep of the horses in those 


rugged, timbered hills. But at dawn of the | 


day set for that last ride, when the rim of 
the morning sun showed in a glowing cres- 
cent above the eastern horizon and re- 
volvers began to bark along the line, telling 
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that the round-up was under way, it seemed 
as if all the riders in Central Oregon had 
turned out for the occasion. A cordon of 
horsemen rode forward in a great semi- 
circle that reached from the barren hills be- 
yond Trout Creek on the north to the 
headwaters of the Ochoco on the south. 
There were young riders, conspicuous in 
big hats and vivid chaps; there were men 
in the prime of life, shrewd, aggressive 
business men who were transforming the 


| old slipshod methods of the range with 
| their knowledge of scientific agriculture 
| and animal husbandry; and there were old 


men who sat their horses stolidly and who 


spoke to each other regretiully of days that 
| were gone—days when the whole sweep of 


country from the Columbia River south to 


| the high desert was an unfeiaced pasture 
| where wild horses ranged in such numbers 


that sometimes a single band traveled from 
dawn until dusk in passing a given point. 
These older men, like the young lads, were 


| making the ride as a matter of sentiment, 





... You'll realize in a flashing second what it means | 
to have a cushion bumper that absorbs the blow and 
brings you through unharmed, instead of a bumper 
with little or no cushioning qualities that is merely 
a traffic guard against minor jolts. Biflex is acushion 
bumper—a huge live spring that not only blocks 
and repulses all objects with which it comes in con- 
tact, but actually absorbs severe shocks. 





that they, too, might be able to say they 
had ridden in the last horse round-up. 

It was one of these older men who first 
sighted a bunch of wild horses after the line 
began moving westward toward the glade 
where Trask and Colby had erected their 
corral. 

* Are those fuzz tails or cow critters?” he 
asked; then answered his own question. 
“Fuzz tails,” he said. “Four of them. 
Spread out a bit,” he called to the men 
who were riding near him. ‘And mind,” 
he added, repeating the orders that were to 
govern the round-up, “if a horse breaks 
back through the line, shoot it. We don’t 
want to leave any in the timber.” 

As the line advanced, other bands were 
sighted by other groups of riders. Most of 
these wild horses were small animals, buck- 
skin and bluish gray in color—throwbacks 


| to the early feral stock. Many carried the 


mark of the primitive horse, a narrow line 
of black hair running from mane to tail. 
Occasionally one of the wild horses, fearing 
a trap ahead, believing they were leaving 
freedom behind them, would whirl and 
dash back through the line—an easy target 
for the quick guns of the riders. 

Linn and Lew did not ride with the rest 
of the men. They had elected to stay near 
the corral to prevent the escape of the 


| horses that were driven in, and to watch for 


| a possible break in the barrier they had 
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"|| built around the glade. They left their pack 
| horses in the corral—decoys to attract the 


first wild horses that came down the trail. 
Out in the timber beyond the wings they 
built blinds of poles and brush behind which 
to conceal themselves and the horses they 
were riding. Other riders were stationed at 
the traile leading down from the northern 
and southern ends of the high ridge. Thus, 
when the wild horses reached the summit of 
the ridge after being driven out of the hills 
to the east, they found but one trail open 
and unguarded—the trail that led down 
into the corral. 

There were other wild creatures in the 
timber besides the horses. An old antlered 
buck was first to cross the ridge in leisurely 
flight. For him the barrier inclosing the 
glade was no obstacle. Without apparent 
effort he cleared the high fence and con- 
tinued on his way toward the slopes of 
Grizzly Butte. Then came several bucks 
and does together and they, too, leaped the 
barrier without pausing. Later a bear came 
shuffling down the trail. Trask and Colby, 
fearing he would stampede the pack horses, 
rode from their hiding places and turned 
him out around one wing of the corral. Soon 
a wild steer came—a tough old fellow with 
savage eyes and foam-flecked nostrils. He 
was also herded around one of the wings. 
The men had scarcely time to conceal them- 
selves again when a cougar crept stealthily 
down through the trees; but he was quick 
to catch the man scent and turned back 
and was not seen again. 

Then came the first of the wild horses. A 
band of a dozen led by a fleet stallion raced 
down the trail and into the glade. When 
they discovered the barrier under the trees 
at the edge of the grassy flat they began to 
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circle the inclosure nervously. Suddenly, as 
if by common impulse, they turned back 
toward the open gateway; but Trask and 
Colby were there to block their escape. 
Reluctantly these horses drifted down to 
the lower edge of the corral and began to 
graze restlessly. 

From time to time as the sun rose to its 
high meridian and began its westerly de- 
scent, other bands of horses came swiftly 
along the trail—smaller bands of four and 
five and six together. Trask and Colby, 
waiting with the inherent patience of hunt- 
ers, watched always for the brown outlaw. 
The afternoon was nearly gone when he 
came, a solitary horse that moved silently 
among the trees far to one side of the trail- 
a brown horse, saddle marked, with thread- 
like scars along his sides where sharp row- 
els had once ripped cruelly into the flesh. 
He advanced warily, his little sharp ears 
pointed and alert for suspicious sounds; his 
eyes, wide set and intelligent, searching 
constantly for a trap or for enemies. 
Within the wings of the corral he paused 
uncertainly. Instantly the men spurred 
out, their ropes uncoiled and whirling. 
Swift as was their charge the flight of the 
brown horse was swifter. Back into the 
timber he fled, dodging and twisting among 
the trees, making pursuit impossible. Trask 
threw his rope, but the noose dropped 
harmlessly behind the outlaw’s heels; and 
Colby did not get close enough to throw at 
all. They accepted their failure philo- 
sophically, jesting as they always did. 

“Well, did we see a brown horse?” 
Colby asked. 

** Looked like a brown horse to me,’’ Lew 
edmitted, 

“Sure it wasn’t a phantom horse?” Linn 
persisted. 

“Wait until we get a rope on him,”’ Lew 
suggested. “‘Then we'll find out whether 
he’s a real horse or a phantom.” 

“Yes, wait until we get a rope on him,” 
Colby jeered. ‘‘Why, man, that horse is 
gone forever. He’s too smart, now he 
knows there is a corral here, to ever come 
this way a second time.” 

“Either he'll come this way again or he’s 
a dead horse,”” Lew answered. 

“Did you ever hear of a bullet hurting a 
phantom horse?” 

Lew raised one hand in token of defeat. 

“Have it your way,” he said, turning 
back toward his hiding place. 

Half an hour later the riders who were 
closing in along the cliffs on the high ridge 
far to the north caught sight of the outlaw. 
Nearly every man who was riding that day 
had been hoping for a glimpse of the horse. 
As word of his discovery was passed along 
the line the men closed in swiftly, making 
escape impossible. Warily the outlaw 
circled and doubled in front of the advan- 
cing line; before long he came again to the 
open wings of the corral. This time he did 
not hesitate, but trotted deliberately into 
the glade. Twice he circled the inclosure 
seeking an opening through which he might 
win to freedom. But the gateway was 
closed by a group of riders, and there was 
no other break in the high barrier. 

The brown horse did not begin grazing, as 
most of the wild horses had done when they 
found themselves trapped. Instead he kept 
moving constantly, restlessly, his head held 
high and proudly. He knew he was trapped. 
He knew he was again held by men—his 
lifelong enemies. Twice before he had been 
captured, and twice there had followed 
never to be forgotten experiences with tor- 
turing ropes and punishing spurs. And 
once a bullet from the gun of a discouraged 
hunter had torn a stinging brand across his 
jaw and neck. Now he was trapped again, 
and he moved nervously among the other 
wild horses, dreading the ordeal that was 
to be his. 

He was built like a desert horse, light of 
bone but well muscled, with long, clean, 
tapering limbs and a body that sloped 
sharply back from the deep chest to the flat 
groins and lean flanks. A handsome horse, 
symmetrical in every line. But the riders 
noticed most the well-shaped, intelligent 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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| a too good to be true 


So SUPERTWIST seemed in its road-tests 
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to test all Goodyear products under actual 
service conditions, before offering such 
products to the public. 


This practice was carefully observed with 
SUPERTWIST, the sensational new cord 
fabric,developed by Goodyear to solve the 
special needs of the low-pressure tire. 


But when the SUPERTWIST tests were 
completed and the results were reviewed, 
so startling were these it was decided to 
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of plies of standard cord fabric. 


In other words, ply for ply the new ma- 
terial SUPERTWIST more than doubled the 
carcass life of the tire, an improvement 
seemingly almost too good to be true. 


Great as was this improvement, some 
anxiety was felt in giving it publication, 
lest “double the carcass life” be taken to 
mean double the mileage. 


It is of course too much to expect that 
any single advance in tire construction 
can double the normally superb mileage 
of Goodyear Tires, because such mileage 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
head and the smooth, springy step with 
which he moved. 

“A snake!" Lew said approvingly. “A 
reguiar cavorting reptile! Your horse, 
Linn. Let’s see you ride him.” He spoke 
regretfuliy, repenting his hasty promise to 
jet Linn have the first chance with the 
horse. 

Linn grinned, knowing how eager Lew 
was to ride the outlaw. 

“I thank you for the courtesy,” he an- 
swered. “But you promised me I could 
have a week in which to gentle him.” 

One of the colder men who had been sit- 
ting his horse near them, put in a word. 

“What's the matter?”’ he asked Colby 
bluntly. “Are you afraid of the horse’s 
reputation?”’ 

Colby had been jesting, just as Lew had 
jested with him a few days earlier. He had 
had no intention of wasting time gentling 
the brown horse. But when the older man 
suggested he might be afraid of the outlaw 
he became obstinate. 

“ Aw, toot, toot, toot,” he answered im- 
patiently. “That horse isn’t a bad ‘un. 
Look at his head. You never saw a bad 
horee with such a wide forehead or such a 
straight nose. A good horse! I'm going to 
take a week to prove he isn’t an outlaw. 
Put it down in your book he won't be 
ridden for a week, But if you're plumb de- 
termined to see some riding, why, point out 
the fuzz tails, and Lew and me, we'll be 
glad te accommodate you.” 

“Sure, we'll be glad to oblige you,”” Lew 
supplemented. “I won't speak for myself, 
but I have some money that says Linn can 
ride any horse in the corral, not barring the 
outlaw.” 

Some of the other stockmen objected toa 
riding exhibition at that time. 

** Better not atart anything,” one of them 
advised. “If you begin roping and riding 
up here, you'll start a stampede that will 
send these wild ones busting right back 
into the timber again.” 

The conservetive opinion prevailed. 
Nearly two hundred horses were milling in 
the corral. Some of them were branded, 
and these branded ones were to be sepa- 
rated from the rest the following morning 
and returned te their owners. The riders 
who were not needed began leaving for 
their homes and the others set about estab- 
lishing their camp for the night. The old 
fellow who had suggested that Colby might 
be afraid to ride the brown horse stopped 
for a parting shot as he was leaving. 

“So you are going to gentle the outlaw 
before you ride him,” he said, “I thought 
you had worked with horses long enough to 
know # bad horse can't be gentled. Don’t 
take any chances with this one, my boy. 
if he’s a killer like he’s supposed to be, the 
first time he catches you off your guard he’ll 
get you,” 

Colby was none too courteous in ac- 
knowledging the older man’s advice. 

“Huh!” he grunted. “If ever that old 
brown goat tries to act smart with me I'll 
tie him up with a ribbon and put him in a 
basket and send him over for your riders to 
tame.” 

The old man, having delivered his opin- 
ion, rode stolidly away, paying no heed to 
the retort, 

Colby glanced helplessly at Trask. 

“Well, dog-gone the old coot,”’ he said 
peevishly, “ He seems determined to make 
me work with the horse whether I want to 
or not.” 

“You'll sure have to now,” Lew agreed. 
‘After all the bragging you've been doing 
about how easily you can gentle out- 
laws ay 

“I’ve never bragged a word,” Linn 
protested. 

“Of course you've bragged,”” Lew in- 
sisted. “‘ Now it’s up to you to make good. 
And I'm toiling you the old man is right. 
The brown horse is a regular goblin—he'll 
sure get you if you don't watch out.” 

A cheering thought occurred to Linn. 

“T'll tell you what we'll do,” he said, 
brightening up considerably. “When we 
get down to Madras you make a big talk 
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about wanting to ride him. Just insist 
upon riding him, Lew. After a while, be- 
cause we're good friends and all of that, I’ll 
reluctantly consent to let you take a whirl 
with him. That way you'll get credit for 
riding a horse that’s rated as the worse out- 
law in the country; and I'll have a per- 
fectly good alibi for not gentling him. Why, 
dog-gone it, Lew, I can’t afford to waste a 
whole week with a horse.” 

Lew shook his head sympathetically, but 
refused to consent. 

“I appreciate the compliment,”’ he said; 
“but I'd be afraid to try to ride a horse like 
that one. Honest, I would. Why, he’s a 
terrible-acting fellow. No, Linn, it’s up to 
you. You've been bragging all over the 
range that you could gentle him in a week. 
Now go to it--and I’m wishing you well. 
But I’m not betting any money on you this 
time.” 

“And you've been advertising yourself 
as a friend of mine!” Linn said reproach- 
fully. “‘Well, just to show it can be done 
I'm going to gentle him. In a week I'll have 
him eating out of my hand. Yes, I will. I’ll 
be riding him bareback. Have you put that 
down in your book? All right. Now let’s 
go and eat." 

Early the next morning the branded 
horses were separated from the unbranded 
ones and penned in a small hastily con- 
structed corral. Then the lower end of the 
big inclosure was opened and two gentle 
horses from the Madras range were turned 
loose in the trail that led down along Willow 
Creek. These gentle horses, eager to re- 
turn to their home pasture, started at a 
brisk lope along the trail. The wild horses 
poured out of the big corral and, hazed and 
hurried by yelling riders, followed swiftly. 
Hour after hour they were driven relent- 
lessly, ceaselessly; mile after mile they fled 
before their tireless pursuers. They left the 
timber behind them, then the ranches 
along Willow Creek, then the sage land of 
the Lamonta flat. Finally, late in the after- 
noon, wearied to tractability, they turned 
willingly into the old corrals near Madras. 

As soon as the buyers had accepted the 
horses, Colby and Trask drove the brown 
outlaw into a small corral and began to 
work with him. For two days the horse 
had been traveling constantly. They were 
going to commence to educate him while he 
was still weary and gaunt with hunger and 
thirst. First they roped and threw him. 
Then Colby, kneeling on the outstretched 
neck, rigged a hackamore—a rope halter 
with which to lead him. As soon as the 
hackamore was properly knotted he took 
time to settle the question of the horse's 
age—a matter which could be determined 
with a certain degree of accuracy by the 
shape and condition of the teeth. 

“Will you look at them!” he called to 
Lew, at the same time shifting his weight 
to the horse’s head and pulling back the 
pendulous lips. “I'll say he’s an old bird. 
Even his grinders are in bad shape. He’ll 
never see twenty again. And he'll never 
live through another winter unless he’s well 
cared for-—— Hey! Hang on to your rope 
a moment longer.” 

Lew, perversely, had slackened the rope 
that held the outlaw’s front feet and the 
horse had immediately begun to struggle 
madly. Linn, grinning good-naturedly, 
jumped back out of danger, grabbed up the 
end of his hackamore rope, and swung into 
his saddle. Then he nodded to Lew, sig- 
naling him to loosen his rope. As the brown 
horse rose, plunging and ready to fight, 
Colby rode in and snubbed him close to the 
saddle horn. There followed a battle royal 
as the outlaw struggled to break the rope; 
but his head was held too high, too close to 
the saddle horn, for his efforts to be effec- 
tive; and the horse Colby rode was too big 
and stout and too well-trained to yield 
ground to the wild fellow. During the 
struggle Trask opened the corral gate and 
Colby rode out, his horse dragging the out- 
law unceremoniously beside them. 

Matter-of-fact workers, Linn and Lew. 
Breaking horses was their business. They 
knew a wild horse never learns much until 
he is too tired to fight, and they intended 
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to keep the outlaw traveling until he was 
exhausted. He had been driven at a fast 
gallop all day with the rest of the wild 
horses; now they intended to lead him 
back to Colby’s place just below the timber 
line of Grizzly Butte. They believed he 
would be reasonably docile by the time he 
had gone that much farther. 

When they were out on the highway it 
became evident that at one time the brown 
horse had been broken to the halter.. At 
times, as if obeying an almost forgotten 
habit, he trotted quietly beside Colby’s 
horse. Then, remembering the presence of 
the men, he would begin fighting again, 
striking and kicking wickedly. This inter- 
mittent fighting made progress slow and it 
was past midnight when they turned in at 
Colby’s gate. At the barn door the brown 
horse made a final desperate effort to es- 
cape; but Colby, with a word to his big 
mount, rode in, dragging the struggling out- 
law with him. There the horse was left for 
the night, tied securely to a heavy beam 
above one of the mangers. 

“Well, what do you think of him now?” 
Trask asked after they had gone to the 
house. “Did we tire him out? I'll say we 
didn’t. I never saw such a brute for en- 
durance. A combination of tempered steel 
and pure cussedness! I'll bet that tomor- 
row morning he’ll be just as full of pep and 
vinegar as ever.” 

“Aw, toot, toot, toot,”’ Linn answered 
sleepily. ‘‘Bad, nothing. A regular old 
gentleman! You'd fight, too, if you’d been 
treated as that feilow has.” 

“Not now, I wouldn’t fight,”” Lew said. 
“I'm too dog-gone tired.” 

“T’m a bit tired myself,’ Linn admitted. 
“Shall I stew up something to eat, or shall 
we go to bed and eat twice as much in the 
morning?” 

Lew had already begun to pull off his 
chaps. 

“Who said anything about eating or 
sleeping?” hegrunted. ‘‘A considerate host 
would have said: ‘What will you drink?’”’ 

“You are right, as usual,”’ Linn agreed. 
“And a law-abiding guest would have an- 
swered, ‘ Water, please.’”’ 

“Aw, stop talking and go to bed,” said 
Lew. 

The next morning while Linn was getting 
breakfast Lew went out to care for the 
stock. After he had watered and fed the 
rest of the animals, he saddled his horse. 
Then, mounted and carrying a heavy quirt 
as a measure of precaution, he led the out- 
law down to the trough. But the brown 
horse was too nervous, too fearful of the 
strange environment, to drink. Several 
times he thrust his muzzle into the water, 
only to leap back snorting with suspicion. 
The trough was a man-made affair—differ- 
ent from the cool springs where he was wont 
to slake his thirst in the timber. Each time 
he drew back from the trough he lifted his 
old head and stood looking out toward the 
dark green slopes of Grizzly. His distended 
nostrils had caught the faint pungent 
fragrance of balsam borne on the morning 
breeze. Restlessly he began edging away 
from Trask’s horse, craftily, almost im- 
perceptibly shifting his weight from foot to 
foot. 

Trask, sitting sidewise in the saddle, 
alert, watchful, unconsciously hefting the 
shot-loaded quirt with one hand, felt a 
quick urge of sympathy for the outlaw and 
gave him more rope than was wise in order 
that the old feliow might drink freely if he 
overcame his fear of the trough. An old 
horse, eager to return to the haunts where 
he had spent his life. Why should a man be 
unduly careful? An old horse, so old that 
the brown coat, once sleek and smooth, now 
showed coarse in spots, and rough. An old 
gaunt horse with deep hollows above the 
brown, black-pupiled eyes. 

But age had not dimmed the fire in those 
old eyes, nor abated the anger that welled 
up in the old heart toward these puny men 
creatures who could torture so cunningly 
with ropes and saddles and spurs. Only by 
the slightest swaying of the outlaw’s sud- 
denly lowered head was Trask warned of 
the impending attack. Swiftly, as if aware 
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that Trask was again on guard, the brown 
horse whirled, reared to his full height, and 
then struck with both front feet. 

Colby had been watching from the 
kitchen window. As the outlaw reared and 
struck, he snatched up a gun and ran into 
the barn lot. But Lew, warned by that first 
slight swaying of the outlaw’s head, had 
driven his horse in to meet the attack. 
Avoiding the striking hoofs by a hair’s 
breadth, he rose in his stirrups and brought 
the butt of the weighted quirt crashing 
down between the pointed brown ears. The 
outlaw dropped to his knees; then struggled 
gamely to his feet again. As he rose, stag- 
gering dizzily, Lew began using the lash of 
the quirt, flaying systematically from with- 
ers to rump. 

“Maybe this will teach you something,” 
he kept repeating as the lash rose and fell. 

“Give him hell,”’ Linn encouraged cheer- 
fully. 

Lew stopped whipping, aware for the 
first time that Linn was watching. 

“Did you see what the old devil tried to 
do to me?” he asked. ‘‘Why, dog-gone 
his old hide, just when I was trying to be 
good to him he sneaked up and tried to slap 
me.” 

“Yes, I saw him,” Linn said. “If you 
had petted him and told him you were try- 
ing to be good to him, he would never have 
acted so rude.” 

“Petted him!” Lew exploded. “Say, if 
you think he’s such a sweet old thing, why 
did you come running out with that gun?” 

Linn looked at the weapon as if he had 
forgotten it. 

“Tt is a gun, sure enough,” he admitted. 
“Why did I bring it out with me? Let me 
think. Oh, yes, I remember. I was just go- 
ing to play a little joke on you. I was going 
to shoot some gunpowder into your eggs 
and make you believe it was pepper. Yes, 
that’s what I was going to use the gun for. 
Now I'd better go back and tend to the 
eggs. I reckon they are pretty well fried by 
this time.” 

“Go and serve ’em,”’ Lew said. ‘“‘Go and 
serve ’em. I'll be swarming down there 
just as soon as I tie this old brown goat up 
again.” 

At the breakfast table Lew was more 
serious than was his habit, and Linn asked 
what was worrying him. 

“I’m not worrying,” Lew answered. 
“But I have some business to tend to in 
Prineville. Ought to be over there this 
afternoon.” 

“Yes?” Linn prompted. 

“And I’ve been thinking about that 
horse. He’s an ornery old snake, Linn. 
Let’s ride him this morning and have it 
over with. Sometimes even fair to middling 
riders like ourselves take a spill. I hate to 
think of what that outlaw horse would do to 
a fellow if he got him down in a corral when 
no one was sticking around with a gun.” 

It was seldom that Lew showed so much 
respect for a horse, and Linn’s eyes began 
to twinkle. 

“‘ Aw, toot, toot, toot,’”’ he jeered. “‘Like 
I’ve told you a hundred times, the horse 
isn’t a bad ’un. He fights like any regular 
guy would fight if imposed upon. Within a 
week he’ll be eating out of my hand. Wait 
and see if he isn’t.’’ 

“In less than a week he’ll grab your hand 
clear off if you don’t watch him every min- 
ute,” Lew warned. “Let’s go down and 
ride him now. If you are afraid of him, I'll 
take a chaace.” 

Linn refused to be insulted. 

**My horse!” he said. ‘‘Come back in a 
week and watch me ride him bareback.” 

Lew let the matter rest then. A few 
minutes later they strolled down to the 
barn and he led his horse out, ready for the 
trip across the butte and down to Prine- 
ville. 

“Well, so long,” he said, as he swung 
into the saddle. Then he turned back, 
“Linn, you watch that old devil. And 
don’t you try to ride him until I get back.” 

“I’m going to ride him a week from to- 
day,”’ Linn answered. “Better be on hand 
if you want to see a real horse trainer do his 
stuff.” (Continued on Page 135) 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

Colby leaned against the barn and 
watched until Lew rode out of sight over 
the first low ridge beyond the ranch. Then 
he went into the barn and walked over to 
the outlaw’s stall. This stall, walled to the 
mow with heavy three-inch planks, had 
been built especially for handling wild 
horses and was so constructed that a man 
could work with comparative safety either 
at an animal’s head or heels. Colby tied 
the outlaw’s head close to the heavy beam 
above the manger—so close it could move 
only a few inches from side to side. 

“Now, old fellow,”’ he said soothingly, 
“you and I are both going to learn some- 
thing this week. You are going to learn 
how to act like a gentleman; and I am go- 
ing to learn how to teach you to act that 
way. You see, it’s this way; usually I ride 
’em first and in the course of time they just 
naturally become more or less gentle. But 
I’m going to gentle you first—whoa, you 
darned old fool!” He had reached out to 
stroke the brown neck and the horse had 
begun to fight, jerking back against the 
short stout rope, throwing its body from 
side to side, kicking viciously at the walls 
of the stall. 

“No sense in acting that way,” Linn 
continued patiently. “‘You might as well 
make up your mind to get used to me, be- 
cause you are sure going to enjoy my com- 
pany for a week.”’ While the horse was 
still struggling and fighting, he rested his 
hand firmly against its neck, increasing the 
pressure until the horse became quiet. 
Then he went on talking soothingly. “I 
don’t wonder you are nervous. I’d be nerv- 
ous myself if I were in your fix. Now, be- 
have yourself!’’ He had moved his hand 
slightly and he could feel the outlaw’s 
muscles quivering and growing tense. He 
continued to move his hand slowly down 
toward the shoulder, at the same time 
watching the horse’s dilated eyes, expecting 
another mad struggle. But this time the 
horse did not fight blindly. Instead, when 
Linn’s hand reached its shoulder it kicked 
once with incredible accuracy and the 
sharp-edged hoof left a bleeding wound 
across Linn’s knuckles. Linn swore mildly, 
not in anger but in amazement. He hadn’t 
believed the horse could reach that far with 
its hind foot. But it would never do to let 
the old outlaw know it had scored a point. 
He moved his hand up toward its head and 
continued talking in the same low tone. 

“Like I said, you old goat, this gentling 
business is as new to me as it is to you, and 
if you want to get along with me you'll have 
to behave yourself. After a while I’m go- 
ing to the house ‘to bandage my hand. But 
first I’m going to name you. Are brownies 
supposed to be good goblins or bad gob- 
lins? No matter; I’m going to call you 
Brownie.”” He emphasized the name and 
then paused for a moment. He had long 
since learned the trick of teaching a horse 
to recognize a given name. “ Brownie!”’ he 
repeated with the same sharp emphasis. 
“A good name for you. You'll be a good 
brownie when I get through with you. And 
to teach you to heed me, I’ll have to begin 
bribing you. Same system a fellow uses 
with a girl. The only difference is that the 
girl falls for flowers and candy. Brownie, 
you old goat, what can I bribe you with? 
You’ve never eaten oats and there’s no 
sense in offering you something you know 
nothing about. No sense in offering you 
sugar, either, until you’ve acquired the 
habit. I have it! Salt! I’ll bet you are 
hungry for salt. I'll feed you some mixed 
with sugar. Before long you'll be asking 
for sugar without the salt. How’s that? 
Not such bad figuring for an old buckaroo 
like me. Yes—no?” 

Linn went up to the house then and 
bandaged his hand. When he returned he 
brought a mixture of salt and sugar with 
him. 

“Brownie,” he called sharply as he en- 
tered the barn. He repeated the call more 
softly as he approached the stall. Then he 
stood for a time talking to the horse. After 
a while he touched the arched neck again; 
and again there followed a vicious struggle. 
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As soon as the horse ceased its fighting he 
began to stroke its neck, talking sooth- 
ingly, coaxingly. Then he lengthened the 
hackarnore rope and poured the salt and 
sugar into the feed box. The outlaw sniffed 
the mixture suspiciously once or twice be- 
fore he began licking it up with eager relish. 

“Brownie, you'll be ready to drink soon,” 
Linn commented. ‘‘ Now I'll saddle a riding 
horse and lead you out to the trough. See 
to it that you behave better than you did 
when Lew led you out this morning.” 

Thus began the second phase of the 
brown outlaw’s education. In his earlier 
brief encounter with men he had learned to 
match brute cunning with human skill, 
vicious punishment with still more vicious 
retaliation. Now he was to learn the mean- 
ing of kindness and patience; was to learn 
to respond eagerly to gentle, understanding 
treatment. Linn worked with infinite pa- 
tience, hour after hour, teaching the old 
fellow the uselessness of fighting; the fu- 
tility of kicking and striking and biting. 
After each lesson a bit of sugar was given 
as a reward for achievement. And con- 
stantly Linn kept repeating the name he 
had chosen, using always the same sharp, 
coaxing tone. The morning of the fifth day 
when he entered the barn he spoke to the 
horse as usual. 

“Brownie!”’ he called. 

He was answered by an eager whinny; 
and the brown horse turned in his stall, 
tugging impatiently at the rope that held 
him. Linn was jubilant. He knew the vic- 
tory was his; that the old outlaw was an 
outlaw no longer. Never before had he 
risked going into the stall with the horse. 
Now he entered without hesitating. For a 
time he stood petting the old fellow, feeding 
him tne sugar that was usually given at the 
end of a lesson. During the rest of the 
morning he worked out in the corral, sad- 
dling and unsaddling the horse; preparing 
in every possible way for the time when 
Lew would be present to see the result of his 
efforts. Only two days more to wait. Linn 
believed by that time he would be able to 
make good his jesting boast about riding 
without a saddle. 

At noon as he was preparing his dinner 
he heard a familiar hail from the barn lot. 
He opened the door and waved a greeting. 

“Lew, you shiftless old tramp, come in,” 
he called. “‘ You are just in time, as usual. 
Shall I serve yours straight up or flopped 
over?” 

“Flop ’em over and serve em soon,”’ Lew 
answered, his face lighting up at the sight 
of his friend. “Linn, have you tried to ride 
the brown horse yet?” 

“T’m ready to ride him right now,” Linn 
replied. ‘“ Yes, sir. I’m the original horse- 
gentling kid. I would have ridden him this 
morning if I hadn’t promised to wait until 
you returned.” 

“T was afraid you would be trying some 
such foolishness,"’ Lew chided. ‘Now go 
on back and fry a couple of eggs for me 
while I’m putting my horse in the barn.” 

He cared for his horse and then stopped 
for a moment to look at the brown outlaw. 

‘Well, you old devil!”’ he said. “If you 
had finished Colby like you finished Kohles 
long ago, I would have trailed you and 
killed you if it took a thousand years. 
That’s right, begin to squirm.”’ The out- 
law, as if aware of Lew’s unfriendly atti- 
tude, had laid its ears back and was shifting 
nervously from foot to foot. “I'll give you 
something to squirm for when I ride you 
this afternoon,” Lew added as he turned 
back toward the house. 

Dinner was ready for him, but instead of 
jesting as usual he sat down and ate for a 
time in silence. Finally he spoke, voicing 
the thought that had prompted him to re- 
turn two days earlier than he had intended. 

“Do you suppose he'll try to buck 
through the corral gate like he did with 
Kohles and Gooding?” 

“Aw, toot, toot, toot!” Linn chuckled, 
thinking of the surprise that was in store 
for Lew. He began to chant the horse auc- 
tioneer’s well-known ballyhoo. ‘A gentle 
horse! A lady’s horse! A baby’s horse! 
Broke to work, ride or drive. How much 
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am I offered for him? Speak up, gentle- 
men, speak up. How much am I bid?” 


Lew smiled mechanically, but refused to | 


be diverted from his purpose. 
“Linn, I want to ride that horse myself.”’ 
Linn grew serious for a moment. Now 


that he had partly gentled the horse, he | 


wanted to finish the job; wanted to prove 
to his own satisfaction that the outlaw was 
not inherently bad. 

“Look here, Lew,” he said. “You gave 
me a week in which to gentle him.” 

“YT know I did. But I’m telling you I 
want to ride him myself. Why, Linn, I'm 
afraid of that old devil; either that or I’m 
afraid that I’m afraid. I don’t know which 
it is. But I’ve got to ride him in order to get 
hold of myself again.” 

There was something that didn’t ring 
true in Lew’s statement, or in the way he 
made the statement— Linn couldn't decide 
which. He began to believe Lew had been 
drinking, and Lew was inclined to be stub- 
born at such times. But what difference? 
Lew was his friend—and the old brown 
was just an old brown horse. He began 
to jest again. 

“Aren't you afraid the old goat will 
throw you and get mud in your ears?”’ 

“That's what I want to find out— 
whether he can throw me or not,”’ Lew an- 
swered without smiling, still holding to his 
first fiction. ‘‘And I want to find out 
whether I’m afraid of the horse or afraid of 
being afraid.” 

Still Linn hesitated, reluctant, now that 
he had won the horse’s confidence, to see 
the old fellow ridden as Lew would ride 
him—with spurs and quirt. 

“* Aw, let me ride him my way,” he urged, 
But Lew shook his head stubbornly. 

Linn shrugged his shoulders then. No 
sense in arguing with a man who was de- 
termined to have his own way! 

“All right, fly at him,” he said. Then he 
lifted his voice in a woeful lament, “‘Oh, 
bury him out on the lone prairee-e-e ——"’ 

“Quit your howling, you poor coyote,” 
Lew said, smiling for the first time. 

When they finished eating, Lew would 
not even wait to help with the dishes. 

“No,” he said. “I’m going out and ride 
him now.” 

* Let me show him off a bit first,”’ Linn 
coaxed, following Lew out to the barn. 
“You take your saddle into the little corral 
and I’ll bring the horse out.” 

Lew carried his saddle out to the corral. 
Then he turned, waiting impatiently. His 
eyes widened for an instant when Linn 
strolled unconcernedly out of the barn with 
the brown horse following at his shoulder. 
The barn formed one segment of a large 
stoutly built corral in which the watering 
trough was located. Adjacent to this large 
corral was a small inclosure. When the 
horse perceived Lew standing near the gate 
of the small corral, all evidence of his newly 
acquired docility vanished. His muscles 
became tense and he lowered his head and 
began swaying it from side to side, and with 
mincing, sidling steps he began to edge 
away from Linn. In that instant he re- 
vealed all the marks of a killer. Even his 
eyes protruded, showing a line of maniacal 
white. 

“Watch him!” Lew cried, tugging fran- 
tically at a revolver that was still strapped 
in its boot at his saddle horn. Linn glanced 
at the horse in astonishment. 

“Brownie!”’ he said sharply. “ Brownie, 
come here!’’ He tugged at the hackamore 
rope and the horse stopped in its tracks and 
slowly lifted its head and glanced at him. 
Slowly the flame of wildness died in the 
wide-set eyes; slowly, step by step as Linn 
continued to tug at the rope, the old fellow 
advanced until his damp brown nose was 
nuzzling against Linn’s arm. “ No more of 
that rough stuff,” Linn said firmly. 

Then he spoke to Lew, half apologeti- 
cally. 

“He must be a one-man horse. He 
wouldn’t have acted that way if he knew 
you.” 

Lew had pulled the gun free from the 
holster and stood with his arm raised, his 
finger on the trigger. 
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“Yankee” Radio Tool Set No. 106, Com- 

prises “Yankee’ * Radio Drill Ro 1431, de- 
ccribed below, and “Yankee” Ratchet Tool 
Holder with radio attachments as follows: 
Long acrew-driver blade, amall screw 
driver blede, heavy screw-driver blade, 
countersink, reamer, wire bender, two 
socket wrenches. Also, flat wrench, 

Here, in a compact set, is practi- 
cally every tool needed for radio ad- 
justment, changes, repairs and new 
construction 

And this same set is one of the most 
useful tool sets for general work around 
the modern home with its electric 
equipment and appliances. 

The gift of *“Yankee’’ tools for 
Christmas is sure to be apprec iated. 
Ask your dealer to help you in your 
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like a watch. Ball bearing chuck, Un- 
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No. 41. “Yankee” Automatic Push Drill. 
Driti points revolve in 
backward movement of 
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) No. 1855,“ Yankee" Ratchet 
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Mekes easy work of jobs that chee 
driile won't de. 

Deaiers everywhere sell ‘‘Yankee’’ Tools 
“Yankee” on the tool you buy means the ut- 
most in quality, efficiency and durability 

Tool Book Free 
Contains interesting facts for tool lovers about 
all the famous “Yankee” Tools, Write for it. 


Nort Bros, Mro, Co., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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| rage when bucking that way; 


| thrown. 
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“Watch him, Linn! Watch him!’’ he 
cautioned. ‘I tell you the brute’s a born 
killer.” 

“No, he’s not a killer,” Linn answered. 
“Not a born killer. Maybe he remembered 
how you whipped him that morning when 
you led him out to water. He’s not a bad 
horse, Lew. If you don’t mind I’ll ride him 
bareback right now.” 

Again Lew shook his head stubbornly. 

“I’m going to ride him first,”’ he said 
with dogged insistence. 

“All right,”’ Linn said. “Go back into 
the corral and let me saddle him.” Linn’s 
features had settled in drawn, hard lines; 
and his eyes, usually frank and direct, 
avoided Lew’s glance. He couldn’t remem- 
ber when anything had gotten him like 
this. Lew was his friend, and if Lew wanted 
to ride the brown horse there could be no 
argument. But as he stood stroking the 
horse he felt as if he were betraying one 
friend for another. Then he picked up 


| Lew’s big saddle and hooked the near stir- 


rup over the horn. 
“Eesy, Brownie,” he said soothingly as 
he settled the saddle on the scarred brown 


| back. For a moment the horse stood trem- 


bling, then became quiet again. As soon as 


| the cinch was tightened, Linn cupped one 


hand over the old fellow’s left eye to pre- 
vent him from seeing who was getting into 
the saddle. Then he nodded to Lew. 

Before Lew mounted he handed Linn 
his gun. 

“Don’t be afraid to use it if the horse 
gets the best of me,” he said, slipping 
easily into the saddle. 

Linn spoke to the horse: 

“Steady, Brownie! Steady!” 

For a moment the outlaw stood quietly, 
watching Linn. Then, aware of the weight 
on his back, he lifted his head. Lew imme- 


| diately raked the spur-scarred brown sides 


with his rowels. And Linn jumped to one 


| side to avoid the first mad plunge. 


“An earthquake and forked lightning 
combined!” he said to himself as he scram- 
bled to the top rail of the corral and watched 
the horse pitching and whirling. Then he 
rose, ready to jump, and stood there with 
held breath. The outlaw had crashed side- 
wise into the corral gate and Lew had re- 


| ceived the brunt of the crash on his right 


leg. Then the horse bucked back across the 
corral, whirling, back-bucking, sunfishing. 
Most wild horses bawl and scream with 
but the 
brown horse fought in silent frenzy. Lew 
continued to ride straight up; but he was 


| no longer spurring, evidently in distress. 


Again without preliminary warning the 
horse crashed into the gate, this time into 
the left side. 

There followed a rending and splintering 


| of wooden panels, a cry from Lew. And the 
| horse, still pitching madly, bucked through 
| into the large corral. 


Linn leaped from hie place of vantage 


| and followed with the gun held ready for 
| action, for Lew was reeling in the saddle, 


holding desperately to the horn. The horse, 


| seeming to realize that he had loosened the 


rider, increased his efforts. Then Lew was 
As his body hurtled through the 

Both 
Imme- 


air both feet dangled grotesquely. 
legs were broken at the ankles. 


| diately the outlaw began to edge toward 
| the prone body with that curious, mincing, 
| sidling step that a horse uses when about to 


kill. Linn sighted along the gun barrel and 
started to squeeze the trigger; but some 
emotional inhibition, some subconscious 
impulse of sympathy for the horse stayed 
his finger. 

“Brownie!” he called. “ Brownie!"’ The 
outlaw paused and lifted his swaying head. 
The wide space between the questioning 


| brown eyes presented a target a man could 


not miss, and again Linn started to squeeze 
the trigger. Again he hesitated. Then, 
lowering the gun, he ran over and picked 
up the trailing hackamore rope and led the 
horse into the barn. Slamming the door be- 
hind him, he ran back to Lew and knelt be- 
side him. Lew’s face was ghastly white, 
but he managed a wan grin. Professional 
pride was uppermost in his mind. 
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“If the old devil had been satisfied to 
break just one of my legs he never would 
have thrown me,” he said. “But when he 
wrecked both of them I began clawing the 
sky.” 

“Good riding, old man,” Linn said with 
honest admiration. ‘Now lie still and I'll 
tie you up in splints and carry you to the 
house. You'll have a sweet time for two or 
three hours—until we can get a doctor out 
from town,” 

“First I want you to kill that horse,” 
Lew said. 

Linn hesitated and glanced away from 
Lew’s eyes. 

“Not just now,” he answered slowly. 
“T’'m going to take care of you first. After a 
while I'll lead the old fellow up to that deep 
ditch at the upper end of the place.” 

“Well, watch him every minute,” Lew 
cautioned. 

Linn nodded, and then went about the 
task of fashioning splints. When these were 
bound to Lew’s legs, Linn picked him up 
and carried him to the house and made him 
comfortable as possible on one of the beds. 
As soon as Linn had telephoned for a doctor 
Lew spoke about the horse again. He spoke 
in short phrases with long pauses between; 
only that and the slow constant turning of 
his head revealed that he was suffering. 

“Did you really think the horse was be- 
coming gentle?” 

“T believe he was beginning to have con- 
fidence in me,” Linn answered. 

There was another pause, and then Lew 
spoke again: 

“Strange—how a horse never forgets a 
thing. I suppose it wos—just chance—that 
he broke through Kohles’ corral gate— 
years ago. But he didn’t forget. When 
Gooding caught him—and tried to ride 
him—he still remembered how he had got- 
ten the best of Kohles. So he—bucked 
right through—Gooding’s gate. I got to 
thinking about that—back there in Prine- 
ville. I got to thinking maybe—you would 
take a chance—try to ride him before I got 
back. I knew if you did the old devil would 
buck—right through—your corral gate.” 

Lew was silent again for a time. And 
then it was that Linn rezlized why Lew 
had insisted on riding the horse. 

“Well, you old fool!” he said huskily, 
affectionately. 

Lew forced a grin, refusing to accept 
credit for his act. 

“T just thought, Linn, that I was smarter 
than the horse. I thought that knowing— 
what to expect of him—I could beat him at 
his own game. But a man can’t get the best 
of a killer. So I want you to go out and 
shoot him. Then maybe—I can sleep— 
a little.” 

“Tt will help some if you can sleep,”’ Linn 
said. He got his gun and went up to the 
barn, believing Lew would rest easier if the 
horse were put out of the way. At the barn 
door he paused. 

“Brownie!” he called. There was no 
answering whinny; but the horse was wait- 
ing in the runway back of the stalls where 
he had been left. As if the affair in the 
corral was a closed incident he thrust out his 
muzzle for the sugar that Linn always fed 
him. Linn poured some from a cup that 
stood on a shelf above the feed bin, and let 
the horse eat from his hand. He noticed 
that the old brown coat was stiff and rough 
with drying lather, and that bloody, 
swollen welts showed along the shoulders 
and sides where Lew’s rowels had cut the 
flesh. 

Linn was decidedly thoughtful as he re- 
moved Lew’s saddle and led the horse 
across the large corral and up toward a 
ridge that reached from the upper end of 
his place to one of the timbered slopes of 
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the butte. The outlaw walked beside him 
patiently, quietly; stopped once and lifted 
his head and looked questioningly toward 
the dark green timber. Linn turned and be- 
gan to stroke the arched neck, noticing 
again the rowel marks along the sweat- 
rumpled hair on the shoulders and sides. 

“Brownie,” he said, voicing a thought 
that had been taking possession of his mind, 
“it was a fair fight and you won. If Lew 
wasn’t my best friend I would take you up 
to the timber and turn you loose. But Lew, 
he wants me to shoot you. So you'll have 
to come along.” 

They went on then, side by side, like two 
friends strolling tegether, until they came 
to the ditch that Linn intended to use for 
the outlaw’s grave. When they stopped at 
the edge of the ditch the brown horse lifted 
his head again, and again looked longingly 
toward the timber. Again Linn began to 
stroke the rumpled coat. Slowly he arrived 
at a new decision. 

“Brownie, it was a fair fight and you 

on,” he repeated. “I'll be darned if I'll 
shoot you. Lew, he thinks you are a bad 
‘un. But I know better. And I know you'll 
never live through another winter. So I’m 
going to give you a chance to die like a 
gentleman. Some folks might think it would 
be more humane to shoot you. We know 
better, don’t we, Brownie? And Lew, he’s 
lying back there with one ear cocked up 
waiting for me to shoot you. He'll rest 
easier when he thinks you are outof the 
way.” 

Linn tied the horse to a scrub juniper 
and went back a litle distance toward the 
house and fired a solitary shot. 

“Now, old fellow,” he said when he re- 
turned, ‘I’m going to take you up to the 
drift fence at the edge of the timber and 
turn you back on your own range. But 
you'll have to carry me. I’ll be darned if 
I'll walk that far even for you.” He rested 
his arm across the horse’s back for a mo- 
ment; then slowly, cautiously, first resting 
his weight on the withers, he lifted himself 
up and swung his leg across the brown 
back. There followed a sudden tensing of 
muscles. 

“Brownie!” he said sharply. Slowly the 
horse relaxed and took a step forward. 
Then another step. Then he seemed in- 
stinctively to understand what was ex- 
pected of him and began moving up toward 
the timber, his head held high and proudly, 
walking with the smooth, springy step that 
had caused men to covet him in his younger 
days. 

When they reached the drift fence Linn 
dismounted and opened the high wire gate 
and led the horse inside. Then he removed 
the hackamore and held out his hand. 

“Good-by, old fellow,” he said. ‘‘And 
stay hidden.” 

The old brown outlaw nuzzled his hand 
for a moment; then moved off a few steps; 
paused once and lifted his head and whin- 
nied; then whirled and raced away under 
the trees. 


Late in the autumn Linn and Lew were 
standing with a group of riders in front of 
Wigle’s big barn in Prineville. A young fire 
guard coming down from his season’s work 
in the hills pulled up at the curb, 

“TI thought you fellows made a clean 
sweep of the horses in the timber,” he 
gibed. ‘Yesterday, when I was crossing 
the high ridge back yonder, I caught a 
glimpse of the brown outlaw.” 

A chorus of hoots and jeers greeted the 
statement. 

“Ask Lew about the outlaw,”’ someone 
suggested. ‘Lew, he tried to ride the 
horse.” 

The fire guard looked questioningly at 
Lew. He had been in the hills all summer 
and had not kept up with the current 
gossip. 

“Ask Linn,” Lew suggested. 
killed the horse. ig 

The young guard realized the men were 
not jesting and seemed decidedly puzzled. 

“Well,” he said, “if it wasn’t the brown 
outlaw I saw it was sure a natural-looking 
phantom.” 


“Linn, he 
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“He's a young fellow,” Muller said husk- 
ily. ‘He ain’t so reasonable that way.” 

“It don't matter to me,”” Newt insisted. 
“If he don’t want to take a good job.” 

He left the matter thus unsettled when 
presently he started back toward the cen- 
ter of town. Muller lived in the northern 
end, on the road to the upper bridge, and 
at some distance from Post Office Square, 
where Newt was to meet Dan Bissell at 
half after four. Newt had no watch, but it 
occurred to him that he had wasted some 
time with Mulier and that it must be near 
the appointed hour already. He hurried his 
steps, and presently overtook another pe- 
destrian, who told him that it was already 
twenty-five minutes past. Newt went 
ahead swiftly enough; but he was not 
greatly concerned, feeling quite sure that 
Dan would wait for him. 

The street he chose to follow had at one 
side a board walk made by nailing short 
boards crosswise on two-by-fours. Be- 
tween the cross boards there were inter- 
stices; and Newt, his eyes on his footing, 
was abruptly halted by the certainty that 
through one of these cracks he had seen a 
coin lying on the ground beneath the walk. 
He bent to assure himself of this and per- 
ceived that the coin was a dime. The dis- 
covery momentarily disturbed him; he was 
half minded to leave the dime and go on. 
But a stronger instinct than his supersti- 
tion made him stay. A dime, unlucky or 
not, was still a dime. 

He tried te thrust his hend down through 
the crack between the boards, but his hand 
stuck there and a splinter jabbed him be- 
fore he could get it out. He sought to lift 
that section of the walk, but found that it 
was secured to stakes that were driven into 
the ground. By this time his determina- 
tion was aroused; and he sought and found 
a stick that would serve as a pry, inserted 
it under the edge of the walk, and tugged 
at it until he had loosened the stakes suf- 
ficiently so that he could thrust his hand 
under from the side. When his fingers 
closed upon the coin he had a moment of 
exultation, did not even take the time to 
pound the stakes back into their places 
before hurrying on. 

But when he reached the squar, it was 
to find that Dan was gone; a bystander 
said, in reply to his irritated question, that 
Dan had just driven away up the hill. 
Newt's fury overflowed for a moment in a 
manner that startied the other. He blamed 
his mishap on Dan rather than on the small 
coin which had so often brought him ill 
fortune before; end he cursed Dan in his 
thoughts, and pleased himself by fancying 
punishments he might some day visit on 
the young man. 

Nevertheless, he was wise enough to rid 
himself of the dime, ard he crossed to the 
City Drug Store and bought a cigar with 
it, before beginning to seek other means of 
transport. He tried to find someone else 
going in the direction of Fraternity, but 
without success; he inquired for that old 
man who had driven him out on the occa- 
sion of his homecoming, but learned that 
Uncle Jasper was indisposec, was ill in bed. 
In the end he was driven to engage one of 
the public automobiles, and when he sought 
to dicker with the driver the man insisted 
upon being paid in advance. Newt was in 
the end compelled to pay; he arrived home 
in an il humor, barely in time for supper 
with his mother and Sam. 

Sam reported, when he and Newt were 
alone, that he had been unable to find any 
carpenters; and Newt laughed unpleas- 
aatly, and assured Sam that he had ex- 
pected such an event, 

“Didn't look for you to,” he said. “So 
I've got one man, maybe two, coming out 
from town. Have you talked to ma?” 
Sam shook his head, and Newt made a dis- 
gusted sound. “That's poor business,” he 
commented, “It don't look to me you're 
dving what you "greed to do.” 

“Neo hurry about ma,” Sam said mildly. 
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“Time enough, if you ever get at it,” 
Newt assented. “But you and pa always 
were ones to put things off. You ain’t even 
got a carpenter.” 

“I kind of figured you’d do that, any- 
way,” Sam remarked, 

Newt was faintly surprised at this. 
“Why?” he asked. 

“Well, you’re pushing things along so,” 
Sam replied. ‘It looked to me you’d want 
a hand in that too.” 

Newt considered this, laughed. “ Well, 
it’s lucky I did,’’ he said finally. “Or we'd 
have lost a day. We'll have to be over there 
early, Sam. Did they get the sills sawed 
out, at the mill?” 

Sam nodded. “ Herb says they’re ready,” 
he agreed. 

“Get anybody to haul them?” 

it) No.” 

“Gay Hunt’ll do it,” Newt decided. “T’ll 
go down see him tonight. You want to 
come along?” 

Sam shook his head. “You go on,” he 
directed. “I’m going up to bed.” 

When Newt came back from a successful 
interview with Hunt the house was dark. 
He had been able to make a good price with 
Gay—he was as alert to save money on 
this work as though he, not Sam, were to 
pay for its performance—and he went to 
his room in a restored good humor. 

The activities at the orchard next day 
pleased and flattered him, and he was more 
amiable than ever; and on the following 
day he decided to stay on the spot for the 
remainder of the week, so that he might 
keep his eye on what went forward. 

“They'll do more work with me watch- 
ing,” he told Sam. 

“Muller’s in the shed,”” Sam rerainded 
him. “Where do you figure to sleep?” 

Newt smiled. ‘I'll put up at Trask’s,” 
he replied. “Linda and me’ll have a lot to 
talk about anyways.” 

He reminded Sam, before they parted, 
that it was necessary to persuade Mrs. 
Dunnack to their plans. “You wanted me 
out of the way,” he told his brother. “‘ Well, 
I'll be out of the way, now.”’ And Sam 
nodded as though in assent. 

But when Sam came to the orchard Fri- 
day he confessed that he had said nothing 
to his mother; and Newt said harshly, “I 
don’t aim to wait much longer, Sam. If 
I have to go into court I’m willing to.” 

“TI been thinking,” Sam explained. “I 
might wait till after you’re married and the 
house here is ready. Talk to her then.” 

Newt laughed. “It won’t do, Sam. I 
ain’t a-going to fool with you. You go on 
home and get at it. If it ain’t all straight 
by Monday morning I’m going to town and 
get things started in court.” 

Sam studied his brother curiously. “I 
never see your beat, Newt,” he said mildly. 
** Like there ain’t any insides to you at all.” 

Newt felt the surge of anger in himself; 
but he checked it, said only, “You heard 
what I said, Sam.” 

Sam nodded. “Yes,” he agreed. “I 
heard you, Newt; and I know what you 
mean. It ain’t hardly worth while fighting 
a man like you. I aim to let you have your 
way.” 

“TI don’t look for you to see things my 
way,” Newt retorted. “ You ain’t got sense 
enough.” 

Sam turned aside. “ Prob'ly that’s so,” 
he assented in a mild tone. “ Prob’ly there’s 
just something wrong with me.” He de- 
parted without backward glance or word. 

But when Newt got home Saturday night 
he saw at once that Sam had talked with 
Mrs, Dunnack at last. Sam was in the 
kitchen when he entered the house, Mrs. 
Dunnack not in sight. 

Newt asked for her at once, and Sam 
said wearily, “She's upstairs, Newt. In her 


“You been talking to 


“Yes,” Sam replied. “Yes, I talked to 
her.” 


“Did she agree to it?”” Newt demanded, 
unable to contain his eagerness. 

“T look for her to,” Sam told him quietly. 

“What's she doing up there?” 

Sam looked at his brother with a level 
glance. “I guess she’s doing what comforts 
her most,” he said. 

Newt laughed, lifted an impatient hand. 
“You act like there was something wrong 
about it,” he protested. “As if we wan’t 
doing it for her own good. You talked to 
her the same way, I guess. Like it was a 
funeral.” 

Sam considered this without speaking; 
he lifted his head at last and asked, “Had 
your supper?” 

“TI looked to have supper here,”” Newt 
replied. 

“Ma won't want anything,” Sam told 
him. “And I ain’t hungry. Eat if you want 
to. I’m going up to her.” 

“Talk some sense into her, then,’”’ Newt 
urged impatiently. 

Left alone, Newt strode uncertainly about 
the kitchen, uncomfortable and angry; he 
muttered abusively, staring at the door 
through which Sam had gone, with eyes 
full of a red and swollen hate; he told him- 
self that Sam was a fool, and his mother a 
grasping old woman clinging to the pos- 
sessions useless to her now. He found vict- 
uals and ate them cold, without troubling 
to build a fire; and afterward left the soiled 
dishes in the kitchen and carried the lamp 
into the dining room. His mother’s room 
was directly overhead, and he could hear 
Sam’s voice, deep and comforting; and 
beneath the sound of Sam’s voice there 
was an undercurrent, another sound which 
by and by he recognized. His mother, he 
thought rebelliously, was crying again. 

He listened for a time, went into the hall 
in half a mind to ascend the stairs and hear 
what they said; but his nerves were jerky 
and unsettled, and in the end he turned 
back into the kitchen and out-of-doors. 
When he stood on the side porch the mill 
confronted him, down by the river. A car 
came along the road beyond it and the head- 
lights struck the water behind the mill so 
glowingly that the light penetrated all the 
cracks and windows of the old structure, 
softening its outlines, blurring its shadows. 
As the car shifted, the shadow shifted; and 
this made the mill itself seem to move, so 
that he had again that impression of sen- 
tience. There was higher ground beyond 
the river; the car was coming downhill, and 
as it did so the shadow of the old mill crept 
up the knoll toward where Newt stood. He 
watched its approach uneasily; stirred to 
and fro, fighting the temptation to break 
into a senseless and abject flight; but ab- 
ruptly the car reached the bridge and 
swerved to pass the mill, and the shadow 
swung sharply to the left toward the barn 
and left Newt standing untouched. 

He chuckled then, trying to laugh at his 
own emotions; but when the car was gone 
he hurried after it toward the village, and 
stayed in the store so long as Will Bissell 
permitted the evening gathering to continue. 
Coraing home he walked slowly and more 
slowly; and when he approached the house 
he watched the mill, unable to take his eyes 
away from it, and almost sidled up to the 
kitchen door. When he had shut the door, 
shut. out the night and the shadows, he 
sighed with faint relief. 

Sam and his mother were still talking 
when he went upstairs to bed; bat though 
he listened, he could hear nothing they 
said. Sometime in the night he was awak- 
ened by the sounds his brother made in 
going to his own room; he was tempted to 
go and ask whether Sam had yet succeeded 
in his persuasion, but in the end feared to 
do this, and so presently slept once more. 

When he came downstairs in the morn- 
ing it was to find Sam and his mother al- 
ready there; and Newt, bold in the light of 
day, greeted them both with a jovial hearti- 
ness, rubbing his hands together, exclaim- 
ing that the day was fine, declaring that he 
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had a zestful appetite for the breakfast 
which Mrs. Dunnack was already setting 
on the table. For a time he had the con- 
versation to himself, till words began to fail 
him; he felt the oppression of their silence 
and at last himself fell silent. So they three 
finished their morning meal without words. 

But when they were done Mrs. Dunnack 
spoke to Newt. It was the only occasion 
upon which what he had done was dis- 
cussed between them; and it was, save for 
an occasional formal and perfunctory re- 
mark, the last time she ever spoke to her 
elder son. Her voice was quite steady when 
she began; but it seemed to fail her so that 
she checked herself’ and wet her lips and 
began again. 

She said to him, “Sam’s told me what 
you want, Newt.” 

Newt welcomed this; it served to end 
their reticence, bring the matter into the 
open realms of conversation. Newt always 
welcomed talk. 

“Fine!” he exclaimed. “He wanted to 
tell you himself; but he’s been slow enough 
about it.” 

“He never would have,” she replied, 
pitiful little pride in the lift of her head— 
“Sam never would have, only for what you 
said you’d do to me.” 

“Oh, now, Sam didn’t get that straight,” 
he protested. “You know Sam, ma; he 
ain’t got room in his head for only one idea.” 

“Yes, I know Sam,” she assented, look- 
ing at her younger son with a full glance. 

“All he could think of was that I said 
you was crazy,”’ Newt declared. “You 
know better than that. I just said you was 
too old to be bothered with business, and 
him and me’d have to take care of you.” 

She bit her lower lip tremulously; said in 
an uncertain téne, ‘‘ You don’t need to—to 
say anything, Newt. I just want to say 
something to you.” 

“Now, ma,” he protested, “‘you’re mad 
at me.” 

She shook her head. “I ain’t mad at 
you, Newt,” she told him. ‘What's in 
you—it was me put it there. I had it from 
my father, and you had it from me. I ain’t 
mad at you.” 

He said urgently, “‘There’s no sense in 
talk like that. I’m just trying to take care 
of you.” 

“Sam and me, we're going to let you 
have your way,” she continued, as though 
he had not spoken. “Going to let you have 
your way, have things your own way. But 
it ain’t because I’m afraid of what you 
might do, Newt.”” There was for a moment 
a steel-like glint in her weary old eyes. 
“Tt ain’t that I’m afraid. Sam’s afraid on 
my account; but I could stand it. It ain’t 
for me, Newt.” 

Newt said harshly, ‘“‘That’s no way to 
talk.” 

“It’s just because I’m—hoping,” she 
said unsteadily. “I’m hoping that you— 
that having things your own way—that 
having things will make you different, 
Newt. Change you, maybe, a little bit. Be 
a little different ——” 

He could bear no more; he was full of 
anger; he stormed to his feet and his voice 
rose. “I won’t stand your talking like 
that!”’ he cried. “You stop it, ma! If 
you’re going to be such a ——” 

He was abruptly interrupted. Sam had 
been sitting on the farther side of the table, 
his head lowered, his hands idle. He rose 
now in a single movement and reached 
across the table and gripped Newt by the 
shoulder with one hand, with the other 
pushing hard against Newt’s face, shutting 
his mouth. Newt strove and kicked against 
him; but Sam pushed the older man re- 
lentlessly backward to the kitchen door. 
He released Newt for long enough to wrench 
this door open; he forced Newt through 
and followed, and closed the door behind 
him. 

And Newt then found words, and he cried 
furiously, ‘“‘Take your hands off of me!” 

(Continued en Page 143) 
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SUNOCO 


THE DISTILLED OIL 


ubricates instantly | 


at ZERO temperatures 


\Ps 


‘= When it’s cold, certain oils become 
so stiff they don’t lubricate. 


If your oil doesn’t flow instantly, 
your engine doesn’t get oiled. 
There is no need to punish your 
motor like that. 


Put Sunoco, the wholly distilled 
| oil, in your crankcase today. Then you can laugh at 
zero weather. The minute your starter moves, Sunoco 
moves. It is splashed or pumped to every bearing 

surface, giving instant protection. 


| There’s no thick, sticky cylinder stock in Sunoco. 
It is pure, wholly distilled, and uniform. 






























| No manufacturercan be more confident of his prod- 
uct than we are of Sunoco. No refiner is trying hard- 
er to give motorists uniform, dependable lubricants. 





The Sunoco sign is worth finding because it means 
so much to you. 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Limited, MONTREAL 
Branches and Agents in Principal Cities Dealers Everywhere 
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In a cold garage or outdoors, no mat. 
ter how cold, if you have the type of 
Sunoco in the crankcase our chert 
recommends for your car in winter, 
you'll have safe lubrication the instant 
the motor starts. 
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URL ~and Christmas 
six weeks off / 


mother whose home is her realm — 

who arranges it and keeps it that it 
may be beautiful to live in? A gift of 
radio in an exquisite Pooley Cabinet on 
December 25th would make it a memo- 
rable Christmas for her. 


ie your home is there not a wife or a 


In your house are there not younger 
minds and older, younger ears and older 
that would appreciate music reproduced 
musically and all radio entertainment re- 
produced with fidelity? A gift of a Pooley 
Radio Cabinet with its simplicity and 
ease of operation would make it a mem- 
orable Christmas for them. 


From your own standpoint here is a radio 
complete. Look at these Pooley models 


closely. Beauty? Exquisite cabinets of 
the very finest workmanship. Efficiency? 
Built-in Pooley floating horn of incom- 
parable tone and 5-tube Atwater Kent 
receiver with their unparalleled record 
of satisfactory service. Convenience? 
Ample space in each cabinet for your 
batteries, charger if you wish, cable and 
wires—all hidden, all accessible. Radio- 
Phonograph? Yes, in a combination that 
is the last word in utility and perform- 
ance—a marriage of art and ingenuity. 


Make it a memorable Christmas for her 
—for them. 


See and hear Pooley Radio Cabinets at 
the Pooley dealer’s nearest you. If you 
don’t find one readily, write to us. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 


1650 Indiana Avenue 


IX beautiful, new Pooley Radio and Radio- 
Phonograph Cabinets, priced from $75 to 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


ACICICICICIC 


$295, are shown and described in a booklet fy 
that is waiting for you. Send for it. 


Prices slightly higher west of the 
Rockies and in Canada 


J 3¢ 
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Trinidad Lake Asphalt is 
dug from the surface of 
Trinidad Lake with mat- 
tocks, broken into lumps, 
loaded into small iron cars 
and transported direct to 
vessels at the loading pier 
for shipment. 





“It melteth not in the sun”—wrote Sir Walter Raleigh in 
describing Trinidad Lake Asphalt with which he had caulked 
and waterproofed his ships while at Trinidad, more than three 
centuries ago. 

The same Trinidad Lake Asphalt—regarded 50 years ago as 
an “‘experiment’’ for street paving—is today the “Standard 
Street Paving Material of the World.” 

The same Trinidad Lake Asphalt—first used a quarter century 
ago in the manufacture of prepared roofing—is today the founda- 
tion of the great line of Genasco Roll Roofing, Shingles and 
Waterproofing Products. 

Millions of square yards of Trinidad Lake Asphalt pavements 
—millions of squares of Genasco Roll Roofing and Shingles—are 
visible proof of the extraordinary waterproofing and wear- 
resisting properties of this remarkable material. 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt and the Genasco Products are supplied 
exclusively by The Barber Asphalt Company, the world’s largest 
miner, refiner and distributor of native-lake asphalts. 

A partial list of the Genasco Products is shown on the right. 
A complete list—also interesting descriptive booklets—will be 
mailed upon request. 


Lhe Barber Asphalt Company 


New York Phil adelphia St. Louis eae Kansas City 


—Genasco 
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Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
(For Street Paving) 


Genasco Latite Shingles 


Genasco Sealbac 
Shingles 
(Individual and Strip) 
Genasco Hextab 
Strip Shingles 
Genasco Roll Roofing 
(Smeoth and Slate Surface) 


Genasco Standard 
Trinidad 
Built-up Roofing 
(For Factories, Schools, Hotels, 
Office Buildings, etc.) 
Genasco Waterproofing 
Asphalts, Felts and 
Fabrics 
(For Waterproofing Subways, 


Reservoirs, Basements, etc.) 


Genasco Asphalt Mastic 
(For Industrial Flooring) 


Genasco Paints 


(Roof Coating, Asphalt Fibre 
Coating, Industrial Paint, Acid- 
Proof ‘aint, Battery Paint, etc.) 


Genasco Insulating and 
Sheathing Papers 
Genasco Stucco Base 


Genasco Asphalt Putty 
(Roofing Cement) 
Genasco Mineral Rubber 
Gilsonite 


The Barber Asphalt Company also 
pate Bermudez Road Pasphale, 
idad Liquid Asphalt, 


ing Road: bung Machinery and Pav 


Repair Cement for railroad grade 
and con- 








































(Continued from Page 138) 

Sam did in fact release him. “I’ve been a 
mind to handle you, Newt,” he said quietly. 
“But I ain’t a-going to.” 

Newt’s voice was loud and strident. 
“That’s the second time you’ve grabbed 
me. Next time you'll be sorry.” 

“Next time,”’ Sam told him, “you'll be 
sorrier.”’ 

Newt took a stride toward his brother. 
“You can’t scare me,” he said. “And you 
can’t monkey with me. You and ma’re 
going to do what I say or I’ll make you. 
That’s all there is to that.” 

Sam nodded. “ You heard what ma said,” 
Sam reminded him. “We're going to give 
you what you want. But, Newt, you keep 
your tongue off ma, and you be nice to ma, 
and don’t you worry her more’n she has to 
be. Or all you can grab won’t be any good 
to you.” 

There was a certain seriousness in Sam’s 
tone which Newt found convincing; he 
drew back, said reluctantly, “Long as you 
do what I say.” 

“You'll get things the way you want,” 
Sam told him again. “Only mind you 
what I said too.” 

Newt tried to laugh, tried to affect good 
nature. “‘Why, we don’t have to have any 
trouble, Sam,” he protested. 

Sam said nothing; but he looked at Newt 
until the other was forced to turn away. 
Then Sam went back into the kitchen to be 
tender to his mother. 


xIx 


HERE’ remained before the day of the 

wedding a little more than a fortnight; 
and this time passed for Newt with an in- 
toxicating swiftness. He was not greatly 
disturbed by the fact that his mother pre- 
served, whenever she was in his presence, 
a silence not so much suggestive of bitter- 
ness and anger as of an attitude of hopeful 
waiting. When Sam was not about, Newt 
talked to Mrs. Dunnack in a cheerful and 
impersonal manner, seeking to draw her 
into conversation; he was a little amused 
by her silence and quite confident that time 
would modify it; the effort to persuade her 
to talk to him assumed the aspects of an 
amusing game. But he took care to avoid 
the topic uppermost in the minds of them 
both. When he and Sam and Mrs. Dun- 
nack were together, Mrs. Dunnack talked 
to her younger son, but still reticently, as 
though oppressed by Newt’s presence. Sam 
himself seemed unwilling to have much 
speech with Newt, so that another man 
might have been acutely uncomfortable, 
might have been tempted to seek other 
lodgings in which to await the day of his 
marriage. But to do so would have in- 
volved an expense which Newt had no 
inclination to assume unless it became neces- 
sary; so he carefully ignored their manner, 
reminding himself that he could afford to 
overlook a good deal in them. 

He made one or two trips to East Har- 
bor, driving in the old buggy behind the 
ambling horse, dropping Sam at the or- 
chard on his way, and picking up his 
brother there upon his return. He was, in 
the prospect of his approaching marriage, 
in the grip of an unaccustomed prodigality; 
he chose a suit of clothes at one of the 
East Harbor shops, arranging for certain 
necessary alterations; and when Dolph 
Bullen good-naturedly refused to bargain 
with him as to the price, Newt accepted 
the situation without feeling the irritatien 
which such a refusal usually aroused in him. 
The suit, Dolph assured him, would be 
ready the day before that set for the wed- 
ding. 

Newt also ordered from the florist on the 
hill above the post office a bouquet of flow- 
ers. He had no very definite idea of what 
was expected in this direction; but the 
florist seemed to know, and Newt trusted 
the matter to him. They agreed on a price 
of five dollars, and when the florist re- 
marked that he could not undertake to de- 
liver the flowers in Fraternity at that price, 
Newt said he would come and get them. 

At the jewelry store opposite the post 
office he selected a wedding ring, a narrow 
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band of gold; and when the jeweler asked 
him to suggest an inscription, Newt bade 
him engrave within the ring the names 
Newt and Linda and inclose them in an 
elongated figure eight. This business set- 
tled, Newt was about to leave the store 
when his eye was caught by a portrait of a 
young girl with a smooth and attractive 
throat, around which was clasped a string 
of synthetic pearls. The smoothness of her 
throat reminded him of Linda’s; the man 
had an abrupt and astonishing impulse to 
buy for Linda such a string of pearls, but 
when he inquired the price the folly of his 
own idea came home to him, he laughed at 
himself and left the store. He would, he 
reminded himself, be spending enough 
money on Linda in Boston. 

During this intervening fortnight he at- 
tended to another bit of business. He had 
begun to advance money to Sam for paying 
the carpenters; and he drew up a note 
which Sam signed. The note was at 6 per 
cent, but it ran only for a single year; and 
though this fact did not seem to Sam of any 
importance, it was a part of Newt’s design. 
To refuse to renew the note at the end of 
the year would be to hold over Sam’s head 
a club that would compel him to any course 
Newt saw fit to require. 

Newt spent much of his time before his 
wedding day at the new house above the 
orchard. Sam came only occasionally to 
watch progress; but Newt urged the men 
on so purposefully that before the end of 
the two weeks the frame was up, the roof 
shingled, and the sides almost wholly 
sheathed in. He had lathers at work and 
was satisfied that with fair weather the 
house would be ready by the time of his 
return from Boston. He preferred to stay 
at the orchard rather than at home; at 
home he was forever confronting the old 
mill, had to fight the disquiet which it in- 
spired in him. 

One morning he went down to the mill 
to speak with Herb Faller, and while they 
talked together a piece of two-by-four, piled 
with others on the crossbeams overhead, 
slid down and fell at Newt’s very feet, 
startling him frightfully. He vented his 
own alarm by cursing Herb for carelessness; 
but thereafter he was more inclined than 
ever to avoid the mill. 

The date set for the wedding fell on a 
Wednesday. They would be married at 
Linda’s home, promptly at three o’clock in 
the afternoon; this would, Newt calcu- 
lated, give ample time to get to East Har- 
bor and take the five-o’clock boat. He had 
engaged a stateroom on that boat; but 
since it seemed to him folly to waste, he 
took an inside cabin. There would be air 
enough, he assured himself; and the ad- 
vantages of an outside window did not in 
his mind outweigh the difference in price. 

On Tuesday, the day before the wedding, 
he went to East Harbor to attend to the 
numerous necessary errands. Sam was 
planning to spend the day at the orchard, 
not so much to oversee the building opera- 
tions as to pick apples which were already 
ripe. He had a man or two to help him 
there. They drove over behind the old 
horse, and Newt left Sam at the orchard, 
then returned to the Trask farm and spent 
an hour there and had his luncheon. Mrs. 
Trask and Linda were busy sewing, the 
meal was a scanty one; but it saved Newt 
the expense of buying his lunch in town. 
He was full of exuberant cheerfulness that 
day, but he was able to win no smile from 
Linda. She sewed busily, her eyes down- 
cast, and he thought she looked pale, and 
said as much. 

“She ain’t been eating hardly a thing for 
two weeks,” Mrs. Trask explained. ‘‘She’s 
that excited, I guess. You'll have to fat her 
up some, Newt.” 

“T’ll take care of her,” he promised. 
“You won’t know her when we get home 
again.” 

Before he left, kissing Linda, he made her 
smile at him; she managed it, doubtfully 
enough. “I won’t see you again till to- 
morrow,” he reminded her. “I'll be over 
right after dinner. We want to be married 
right on time.” 
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“T’ll see’t she’s ready,” Mrs. Trask as- 
sured him. “She don’t know what she’s 
doing, half the time now.” 

It was Trask who inquired, “Sam pick- 
ing his apples?” 

Newt saw the attention in the girl’s bear- 
ing as he answered. ‘Yes, I carried him 
over,” he replied. 

“Thought I see you and him go by,” 
Trask assented. ‘Guess he won't have 
much of a crop this year.” 

“Guess not,’’ Newt agreed. ‘‘He’s busy 
with his house anyway.” 

He drove away at last to town, and his 
thoughts fixed themselves on that little 
movement into which Linda had been be- 
trayed by the mention of Sam’s name. He 
told himself harshly that she would have 
to get over that, promised himself that she 
would do so. ‘I'll see to’t she does,” he 
muttered. 

He had been faintly conscious of some- 
thing curiously like desperation in her man- 
ner, tried to analyze this impression, but 
at last put his doubts aside. After all, 
there was nothing she could do, so com- 
pletely was she surrounded by those whom 
he had cajoled or compelled into allying 
themselves with him. 

In East Harbor he drove down to the 
steamboat wharf and was relieved to find, 
since travel was light at that season, that 
he could wait to get his ticket when he 
should go on board, the following afternoon. 
There was always, he reminded himself, 
the possibility that some small mischance 
might delay the wedding; he was glad 
he need not fear being left with a use- 
less ticket on his hands. He drove back 
uptown to Dolph Bullen’s store, and found 
his suit waiting for him, and tried it on to 
make sure the fit was satisfactory. The 
effect pleased him; he left the store in an 
expansive mood, stowed the cardboard box 
containing the garments under the seat at 
his feet. 

The ring was likewise ready, and he paid 
for it, and hesitated again at sight of the 
attractive girl whose throat was ringed in 
pearls; but again went on his way, resisting 
that temptation. Then up to the florist’s. 

He met disappointment there. The man 
protested that this was not the day of the 
wedding, that the flowers would not be 
ready till tomorrow. He said Newt would 
have to come back again next day. Newt 
was irritated and angry; he foresaw that 
there would be no time for the long drive to 
town and back again; he would have many 
little things to do. 

“You'll have to send 'em,” he directed. 
“I said I’d come, and I’ve come; but if 
they’re not ready for me to take, that’s 
your responsibility.” 

The other man was quite unmoved. 
“You'd better fix it with somebody to take 
‘em out to you,” he suggested. “I can’t 
deliver out there.” 

In the end Newt went back downtown to 
see what arrangements he could make. He 
knew the folly of approaching the drivers of 
public cars; he had not even engaged one 
of them to bring him and Linda to town 
tomorrow. Their prices he considered ex- 
orbitant. But Newt remembered the old 
man who had driven him to Fraternity 
once before, and he found Uncle Jasper in 
front of the post office and made nis propo- 
sition. 

“Sure, I c’n take the bouquet out to your 
house,”’ Uncle Jasper told him. ‘‘ Mighty 
few passengers around in the forenoon, 
after boat time.” 

“How much?” Newt asked. 

Uncle Jasper said, ‘“‘ Two dollars.” 

Newt shook his head, laughed heartily. 
“You carried me out for a dollar and a 
half,” he reminded the old man. “I weigh 
more than a bunch of flowers.” 

“My reg’lar price is two dollars,” the old 
man insisted. 

Newt offered a dollar and a half; and 
when the other wavered, Newt said largely, 
“ Well, now I'll tell you. You won’t be busy 
about that time. You bring them out and 
we'll settle it then. Dollar and a half’s 
plenty. You think it over, old man.” 

(Continued on Page 145) 


The most annoying fea- 
tures of a union suit—4uz- 
tons, which come off and 
have to be sewed on again, 
and duttonholes, which rip 
and have to be sewed— 
are both omitted from the 


HATCHWAY 
NO-BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 


For Men and Boys 


All the good features of a 
HATCHWAY Union Suit—per- 
fect fit, therefore perfect com- 
fort—are knit into the garment. 
No more pulling and buttoning 
into shape! A HATCHWAY 
is quicker to get into and easier 
to get out of. Buy a HATCH- 
WAY, the union suit that knows 
no button, and give your body 
the comfort it deserves. 


HATCH WAY is made to please every taste, 
To suit every pocketbook. Medium or 
heavy, in cotton, wool, worsted or mercer- 
ized fabrics. Most good dealers sel! 
HATCHWAY UNION SUITS. But if you 
have the slightest difficulty getting exactly 
what you want, we will gladly see you are 
supplied, delivery free, anywhere in the 
United States. 


Men’s Suits 

$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; $5.00; $6.00 
Boys’ Suits 5 
Ages 6 to 16 only —$1.50; $2.00 


West of the Rockies 25 cents per garment 
should be added to the above prices. 

In ordering, please write, stating size and 
enclosing check or money order, direct to 
our mil! at Albany. A beautiful catalogue ii- 
lustrating the complete line of HATCH WAY 
UNION SUITS in both winter and summer 
weights sent free on request. 





DEALEKS 


Write us for samples and swatches if you are 
interested in pres +l Hatchway Union Suits, 
or ask to have our representative call. In cer- 
tain localities exclusive agencies are open to 
the right kind of merchant, 














FULD & HATCH KNITTINGCO. 
Albany New York 


Woods Underwear Co,, Lid., Toronto, Canada, 
Licensed Manufacturers of tnese lines for Canada. 
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Amazing! 


Whitman’s Chocolates are 
sold in every state in the 
Union, and in nearly every 
community, yet— 


—WHEREVER a package of Whitman’s Chocolates is opened 
there is a double wonder of quality and freshness. Whitman’s 
are distributed direct to each local store acting as our sales agency— 
not through a jobber. Every package is doubly guaranteed to give 
complete satisfaction. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, INC., PHILADELPHIA New York Chicago San Francisco 
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“You're a sharp hand to dicker,”” Uncle 
Jasper commented querulously. “Business 
ain’t been so good lately though.” 

“Dollar and a half,”” Newt repeated. “I'll 
look for you, middle of the forenoon.” 

He turned back up the hill, satisfied that 
Uncle Jasper would indeed come; told him- 
self that if the old man failed him he could 
at least offer this failure as a valid excuse 
for the lack of a bouquet. A bunch of 
flowers was, after all, of little real impor- 
tance; he was almost minded to counter- 
mand his original order, but decided against 
this. Linda liked flowers; and he was anx- 
ious that she should be pleased with him. 

But he told the florist that transportation 
would cost two dollars, and tried to get the 
man to agree to take three dollars instead of 
five as his price. 

““Never saw a man would figure as close 
as that, when he was getting married,”’ the 
florist commented scornfully, but scorn 
never affected Newt. 

“This is business,” he replied. “And 
I’ve allowed just so much for flowers.” 

They finally settled on four dollars, 
which Newt paid. Assured that his arrange- 
ments were compiete, Newt set the old 
horse up the hill along the homeward way. 
His errands had taken him longer than he 
expected; it was growing dusk and there 
was a suggestion of frost in the air so that 
he huddled into his coat, hiding himself from 
the flickering wind which searched him out. 
Sam, he thought, would be impatient; 
would be waiting for a ride home; and he 
chuckled a little at thought of his brother’s 
discomfiture, and let the horse take its own 
gait. 

The night came down more swiftly; the 
lights along the roadside were turned on 
before he had passed the last one, two miles 
out of town. An automobile met him, and 
he was reminded to set a match to the 
lantern in the buggy so that he would be in 
less danger from these passing cars. When 
he passed the Corner, six miles from East 
Harbor, the stars were shining and it was 
growing rapidly colder. It was twenty 
minutes before he topped the next hill and 
started down thelong grade past the orchard. 

He had expected Sam to be waiting at 
the end of the wood road, but Sam was not 
there; he thought it possible that his 
brother had stayed in the shed up by the 
spring, and after a momentary hesitation 
turned in and drove that way. Old Gabe 
Muller had his habitation in the shed; and 
to Newt’s question Gabe said that Sam had 
gone. 

“The Trask girl come up to see him,” 
Gabe told Newt, ‘‘while he was picking 
apples; and they went down the hill to- 
gether by and by.” 

Newt felt his heart leap with dismay and 
foreboding; he asked sharply, ‘When was 
that?” 

“Along before dark,” Muller replied; 
and Newt wheeled the horse and drove the 
beast at a gallop through the wood road to 
the highway, then checked it more cau- 
tiously down the hill to the Trask farm. He 
saw lights in the kitchen window, and he 
turned into the yard, expecting to find Sam 
here; but the sound of his wheels brought 
Trask to the doorway and the farmer peered 
into the darkness and called, “That you, 
Newt?” 

Newt answered, “Yes.” 

He hesitated, and before he could speak 
Trask told him, “‘Sam’s gone along. He 
left the word he’d got a ride home.” 

Newt was momentarily uncertain what 
to do. He had planned for weeks to keep 
Sam and Linda from an encounter; the 
fact that they had been together this after- 
noon, that Linda had sought his brother 
out, was to him immensely disquieting. 
His impulse was to alight and go in and de- 
mand of the girl what had passed between 
her and Sam; but a certain caution re- 
strained him. If she had gone to Sam, then 
she must. be in high and daring mood; she 
would welcome an accusation from him; 
she would leap at the opportunity of con- 
flict. He decided abruptly to avoid her, to 
go on to his home. Leave her to Trask and 


her mother; let her waste her strength 
against their cool and calculating argu- 
ments. She would, by the morning, be re- 
duced to her usual submissiveness once 
more. 

He had already reached this conclusion 
before Trask spoke again. 

‘Linda says tell you she’ll be ready for 
you temorrow,” he called, in a jocular tone; 
and Newt came back to normal. 

His own voice was amiable and re- 
assuring when he replied, ‘‘I’ll be on time.” 

Trask stood in the doorway watching 
while Newt turned his horse and went on 
down the hill. Newt was no longer in haste. 
Sam was somewhere ahead of him; but 
Sam had ridden home. No doubt he and 
Mrs. Dunnack were already at supper; per- 
haps had finished. Newt suddenly realized 
that he was hungry, but the horse was in- 
capable of speed, so their homeward jour- 
ney continued leisurely. When they turned 
at last into the farmyard Newt saw that the 
kitchen was lighted; he stabled the horse 
in careless haste and came up to the house. 

But Sam was alone in the kitchen when 
he came in. Newt asked at once, ‘‘ Where’s 
ma.” 

“Gone upstairs,” said Sam. He added 
thoughtfully, ‘Tired.’ He pointed to the 
table. “ We left some victuals out for you.” 

Newt put aside his hat and coat and sat 
down to eat. He wondered whether Sam 
would speak of having seen Linda, and he 
was full of a violent, even though it was a 
stifled, curiosity. His brother's face wore, 
he saw, an unusual gravity, but this might 
well be without significance. So Newt ate 
in silence, waiting for Sam to speak. 

Sam seemed absorbed in thought, paying 
no heed to Newt. He rose at last and went 
out on the porch, shutting the door behind 
him; and Newt, by the exercise of a great 
deal of self-control, continued to fix his at- 
tention on his food, even while he listened 
with all his ears to discover what his brother 
was about. But after a moment Sam came 
back into the room, and it was immediately 
apparent that he had decided upon his 
course. 

He said quietly, ‘“‘ Newt, Linda come up 
to the orchard to see me, this afternoon.” 

Newt did not interrupt his eating; he 
pretended complete unconcern. 

“That so?” he inquired. “She was say- 
ing the other day she don’t see much of you 
now. You used $0 be around there a pile.” 

Sam had evidently expected some other 
reaction; he stood still for a moment, as 
though confused, and he said at last, “She 
was kind of miserable.” 

“She’s been excited, getting ready for 
our wedding,”” Newt reminded him. “ Mrs. 
Trask says she’s pretty near quit eating.” 
He made a large gesture. ‘“‘That’s the way 
with girls. She’ll be all right again in a day 
or two.” 

“She said a lot of things to me,” Sam 
confessed uncomfortably. 

“T expect it felt good for her to talk to an 
old friend,”” Newt agreed. “You'd ought 
not to have stayed away from her so long, 
Sam. Made her kind of unhappy, prob- 
ably; chances are she figured you was sore 
at her for marrying me. She might have 
thought you was kind of in love with her 
your own self, only you never got to telling 
her so, and that she’d made you unhappy. 
That’d bother Linda. She thinks a lot of 
you.” 

Sam stood for a little longer in silence; 
then he moved across the room and sat 
down easily, looking at Newt. After a mo- 
mentary silence he said, in a different tone, 
“T see.” J 

“You've acted like a mad little boy,” 
Newt told him cheerfully, grinning at his 
brother. 

Sam shook his head. ‘I mean to say, I 
see through you,” he replied mildly. “I’m 
getting so I can see the way you go at 
things. You're clever, Newt; and you’ve 
got around Linda. But, Newt, she knows 
you've got around her. - She ain’t marrying 
you because she wants to.” 

Newt protested hotly, “What right you 
got to say that? I won’t stand that kind 
of talk.” 
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“You let me finish,” Sam suggested 
equably. “I don’t figure to interfere with 
you.”” He hesitated, continued in a lower 
tone, “Guess you’re smart enough to know 
I love her, and probably she loves me. She 
didn’t say so; but it was plain enough.” 

Newt laughed harshly. “You think a lot 
of yourself,” he derided. 

“Point is,” Sam continued in the same 
gentle tone, “I didn’t have the sense to go 
after her when I could. And—TI don't aim 


to cut in on you now. For one thing, I got | 


to take care of ma. So I don’t aim to 
bother you.” 
Newt hesitated, uncertain what to say. 


He was boiling with curiosity to know what | 


had passed between these two; but he per- 
ceived also that Sam was on the ragged 
edge of an overflowing and destructive rage, 


a fury that would shatter all his plans. He | 


chose prudence, modified his tone. 


“Why, Sam, I know that,” he protested. 


“TI never meant to get mad a minute ago. 
You kind of girded me, that’s all. I know 
I can count on you.” 

Sam nodded, as though to himself. ‘I 
guess you'd figure it that way,” he agreed. 
“Yes. She asked me if I loved her. And 
I—I says, ‘Guess I’d have told you before, 
if it was that way with me, Linda.’” He 
hesitated, repeating gropingly, “‘ Guess I'd 


have told you before if it was that way with | 


” 


me. 

He fell silent, and Newt held his tongue; 
and after a time Sam rose and moved slowly 
toward the door. “Well,” he remarked, 
“I’m going up to bed.” 

Newt, by the bitterest of efforts, still re- 
mained silent; and Sam disappeared with- 
out afurther word. But when he was surely 
gone the older man came out of his chair 
with a movement curiously like a bound, 
and his countenance was convulsed; and 
he strode toward the door through which 


Sam had disappeared, with a murderous | 


purpose in his eyes. But by the door he 
swung aside, moved aimlessly around the 
room, his mouth twisting viciously. He 
hated Linda because she had for even a mo- 
ment broken through her own inhibitions; 
he clenched his fists and beat them to- 
gether; and then he grinned with satis- 
faction in the thought that tomorrow night 
he would have her apart from her world 
and in his hands. He hated her furiously; 
and he hated Sam; hated Sam for that 
quality which had enabled his brother to 
put the girl’s entreaties so steadily aside. 

He could picture the scene to himself; it 
forced itself upon him as though he had 
actually witnessed its transaction. He saw 
Linda, face upturned, clinging to Sam, im- 
ploring him, her eyes filled with tears which 
streamed down her cheeks, her lips parted 
beseechingly, her very soul bare; and he 
could as clearly see Sam, holding himself 
under tight rein, steadying the girl, sooth- 
ing her, and at last—silencing her yearning 
cries. ‘Guess I’d have told you before if 
it was that way with me.” He knew in- 
stinctively how much it must have cost 
Sam to say those words. Such character- 
istics as this answer evidenced in his brother 
had hitherto inspired in Newt only a con- 
descending scorn; but this time he was pro- 
voked to a blind and uncaleulating rage. 
He was jealous of Sam because Sam could 
hurt Linda as he must have hurt her then; 
he begrudged any other man the power to 
hurt her so, and he hated the girl for being 
susceptible to such a hurt. 

The man was in a transport, beside him- 
self, scarcely conscious of what he did; his 
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stride carried him here and there about the | 


kitchen while his thoughts seethed in an 
appalling and frightful confusion. He came 
abruptly to the door that led out to the 
porch, and opened it and went outside and 
half across the yard before he realized that 
before him, already looming above him, the 
open end of the shed gaping as though to 
receive him, was the mill. 

Sight of it checked Newt, stopped him in 
his tracks and left him trembling and star- 
ing there; he began abruptly to fall back, 
and the perspiration broke from his brow. 
He turned at last and went swiftly to the 
door and into the kitchen again. His rage 
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was all evaporated; he felt himself alone in 
the world, in which even inanimate objects 
were his enemies; and his movements were 
almost skulking as he went upstairs to bed. 


xx 


UNLIGHT always gave Newt new cour- 
age; he woke next morning quite him- 
self again, remembered on the instant of 
waking that this was to be his wedding day, 
and lay basking in that knowledge like a 
snake in the sun. In his thoughts he ran 
back over all that had happened since his 
return to Fraternity, some three months 
before. He had come with empty hands; 
now his hands were filled with the reins of 
power. If he had not come—he found a 
definite amusement in this thought—Sam 
would in his own good time have married 
Linda, and Mrs. Dunnack would have per- 
mitted Sam to acquire more and more of an 
ascendancy over her, and would at last have 
died leaving all she possessed to her younger 
son. He himself would at the most have 
received a formal bequest. But now the 
whole was his. Sam’s orchard, his mother’s 
property, Linda—these were all flowing 
toward him; he was gathering them to 
himself, and the process was already so well 
begun that its end was sure and manifest. 
Lying on his back, his eyes traveled down 
across his body, outlined beneath the cover- 
let. He surveyed himself with a certain 
pride in his own abilities and powers; took 
a complacent satisfaction in the thought 
that so many affairs centered in this body 
of his, in his two grasping hands. He rose 
at last in-an almost jovial mood, and when 
he went to the window to look out, it 
seemed to him that even the old mill had a 
rakishly benevolent air about it, that the 
windows in its gable end, so like two eyes, 
looked at him with a sympathetic leer. 
There was needed only this impression to 
complete his feeling of his own importance, 
his own invulnerability. 

He was, as usual, the last to come down- 
stairs; and at breakfast his manner was 
large and generous, his gestures wide, his 
words assured. He outlined the plans 
which should guide them all for the day. 
They would, he directed, have their midday 
meal at home here. In the meantime he 
would pack for the trip to Boston. About 
two o’clock they would drive over to the 
Trask farm; after the ceremony Trask 
would transport him and Linda to town. 

“Time we get back,”’ he said confidently, 
“you'll be all comfortable and settled in the 
new house, ma.” 

Mrs. Dunnack received this assurance in 
silence, but her cheek twitched faintly as 
though with a twinge of pain. 

“Right, ain’t it, Sam?” he challenged his 
brother; and Sam nodded. 

“Guess so,” he agreed. 

Newt stayed in the kitchen for a while 
after breakfast, still full of words, but they 
were unresponsive, and at length he went 
upstairs to pack. He decided net to change 
his clothes till after dinner, so when his bag 
was ready he came down again. Sam and 
Mrs. Dunnack were sitting in the kitchen 
and it was evident they had been talking 
freely enough; their very silence accentu- 
ated this fact. He tried to arouse them to 
further words, but Mrs. Dunnack was com- 
pletely silent, and Sam was monosyllabic. 

Newt said at last, in faint irritation, 
“You're dull company on a man’s wedding 
day. I'm going down to the mill.” 

They received this announcement with- 
out comment, and Newt chuckled a little, 
and went out-of-doors. The bright sun, so 
grateful on a day in early fall, stimulated 
him like wine; he strode across the yard 
and down the knoll, and it seemed to him 
the open end of the mill shed was spread in 
awelcoming grin; he thought the mill, that 
had at times seemed to him so sinister, was 
more like a boon companion whose tongue 
was filled with wicked little jests upon his 
wedding eve; he chuckled to himself again. 

The mill took no holiday upon this, 
Newt’s wedding day. Theshriek and scream 
of the saw had begun at eight o'clock, con- 
tinued now; recurrently the strident sound 
shattered the morning air; betweenwhiles 
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it was possible to hear the singing hum of 
the whirling saw, and the faster puff of the 
engine. Newt shouted a greeting to Herb 
Faller, and fell into talk with the man; and 
then his eyes chanced to follow the road 
that led toward the village, and he saw 
Uncle Jasper approaching, in his ancient 
carriage, behind his rambling horse. Newt 
poked Faller in the side, and pointed. 

“Bringing my bouquet,” he shouted, 
above the sound of the saw. 

Faller nodded; and Uncle Jasper swung 
his horse into the yard. He came to a stop 
and looked toward the mill and saw Newt 
there; so he took the flowers, wrapped in a 
newspaper cone, from their place under the 
seat, and came down toward the mill. 

But Newt shouted to him, “Take them 
up to the house. Tell ma to put ’em in 
water.” Uncle Jasper hesitated, and Newt 
added, “Come back down here then.” 

The old man went doubtfully toward the 
house at this; and Newt said to Herb, 
“ He’s afraid he won’t get his money. You'll 
see him chasing right back down here. I’ll 
have some fun with him.” 

Herb looked at Newt suspiciously. ‘‘ Fig- 
ure to pay him, don’t you?” he asked. 

Newt made a wide gesture. ‘Sure, but 
I'll have some fun with him first. Come on 
over here.”’ 

His notion of a jest was to move into the 
interior of the mill, near the saw, and stand 
there with Faller, apparently deeply en- 
gaged in conversation, in a discussion of the 
operations of the mill. He became conscious 
presently that Uncle Jasper was behind 
him; but he did not turn his head, still 
talked heatedly to Herb. So Uncle Jasper 
edged in at his side, and Newt turned his 
back upon the old man, winking at Herb. 
He was full of a high good humor this morn- 
ing; the scene amused him mightily. Uncle 
Jasper continued to move around till he 
was between Newt and the saw, and when 
Newt turned once more so that he faced the 
open air, Uncle Jasper in a mild desperation 
clutched at his arm, and Newt swung at 
last to face him, asked sharply: ‘‘ What's 
the matter, old man? What’s the matter 
now?” 

The oldster was hard of hearing; the saw 
made it impossible for him to catch Newt's 
words. But he knew what he wanted, and 
he extended his hand. 

“Come for my money,” he -xplained. 

Newt nodded. “Sure. That’s so.” He 
drew from his pocket a little roll of small 
bills and selected two one-dollar notes and 
extended them to the old man; but when 
Uncle Jasper reached for them Newt 
shouted, ‘‘Where’s my change?” 

The old man asked doubttully, “Eh?” 

“Change!’’ Newt bawled. He put his 
mouth near the other’s ear. “Dollar and a 
half,” he cried. 

The sawmen had just taken the last cut 
in a log; the saw was humming almost 
soundlessly while they went to select a new 
log for the carriage. In this temporary 
hush Uncle Jasper was able to hear what 
Newt said; and he made a gesture of dis- 
gust. | 

“‘Guess you can pay two dollars. Get- 
ting married, ain’t you?”’ he urged. 

Newt laughed. “That don’t mean I’m 
going crazy,” he retcrted. ‘Dollar and a 
half’s plenty.” He winked at Herb Faller 
again, but Herb’s face was expressionless, 
as though he failed in complete appreciation 
of this jest. ‘‘ Dollar and a half,’’ Newt re- 
peated sharply, keeping tight hold on the 
two bills. 

Uncle Jasper nodded in exasperation. 
“Have it your own way,” he agreed. ‘‘I’ll 
make you a wedding present of it.’”” He 
clutched at the bills; but Newt held onto 
them. 

“Give me the change first,’’ he insisted. 
“You can’t fool me, old man.” 

So Uncle Jasper prepared to give Newt 
his change. To do this he drew from his 
pocket a small soiled pouch of stout cloth 
with a puckering string in the top. He un- 
tied the knot in this string and loosened it 
till the mouth of the pouch gaped, and then 
he emptied its contents into hishand. There 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
were only a few coins; a single quarter, a 
number of dimes, three nickels and a penny 


| or two. He selected the quarter and put it 


into Newt’s outstretched hand, and then 


| the three nickels, one after another, and 


finally a dime. Newt, who had a quick eye 
in such matters, had already perceived that 
he must accept this dime; he was half 
tempted to refuse the silver, to pretend his 
whole insistence had been a jest, to give the 
old man the two dollars intact. But it was 
beyond him to carry out this generous in- 
tention, and he stifled his mild fears. 
Uncle Jasper dropped the silver, a coin at 
a time, into Newt’s palm. Newt held the 


| two one-dollar bills between the fingers of 


this same hand, and when the old man had 
given Newt the last coin he snatched out 


| these two notes with a gesture of irritation. 
| Newt was about to laugh at this when he - 
| realized that the twitch had shaken his 
| hand so that the dime had slipped off and 
| was falling to the floor. He took a step 
| forward to catch it, but the coin hit his 


foot and flew forward and struck and began 
to roll toward a wide crack at the foot of the 
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carriage on which logs were borne against 
the saw. 

Newt had no slightest intention that the 
dime should escape him; but he perceived 
the need of haste if he wished to catch it 
before it should roll into the crack. He 
darted forward with astonishing quickness, 
and stooped and caught the rolling coin, 
and had a momentary sensation of satis- 
faction in this rescue. 

But at the same moment his toe caught 
under the edge of a slab that had been 
nailed across a hole in the floor, and by his 
own momentum his body was projected 
forward; it seemed to hurtle through the 
air, came down with a curious precision full 
against the humming saw. 

A little later, when they had drawn him 
free, Herb Faller observed that his right 
hand was tightly clenched, and he pried the 
fingers open and saw what was within. 

“It come so quick he never even had 
time to let go of the dime,” he remarked 
dispassionately. And, as his habit was, he 
spat a little to one side. 


(THE END) 
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And Blake, the much despised, tore the cover 
off the ball, 

And when the dust had lifted, and they saw 
what had occurred, 

There was Jimmy safe at second, and Flynn 
a-hugging third. 


Then from five thousand throats or more 
went up a lusty yell ; 

It rumbled through the valley; it rattled in 
the dell ; 

It knocked upon the mountain ion and re- 
coiled upon the flat, 

For Casey, mighty Casey, was advane‘ug to 
the bat. 


There was ease in Casey's manner as h* 
stepped into his place ; 

There was pride in Casey’s bearing and a 
smile on Casey’s face. 

And when, responding to the cheers, he 
lightly doffed his hat, 

No stranger in the crowd could doubt 'twas 
Casey at the bat. 


Ten thousand eyes were on him as he rubbed 
his hands with dirt. 

Five thousand tongues applauded when he 
wiped them on his shirt; 

Then while the writhing pitcher ground the 
ball into his hip, 

Defiance gleamed in Casey's eye, a sneer 
curled Casey's lip. 


And now the leather-covered sphere came 
hurtling through the air, 

And Casey stood a-watching it in haughty 
grandeur there. 

Close by the sturdy batsman the ball ua- 
heeded sped —— 

“That ain't my style,”’ said Casey. “Strike 

one!” the umpire said. 


‘From the benches black with people there 


went up a muffled roar, 
Like the beating of the storm waves on a 
stern and distant shore. 
“Killhim! Kill the umpire!” shouted some- 
one in the stand; 
And it’s likely they'd have killed him had 
not Casey raised his hand. 


With a smile of Christian charity great 
Casey's visage shone ; 

He stilled the rising tumult; 
game go on. 

He signaled to the pitcher, and once more 
the spheroid flew, 

But Casey still ignored it and the umpire 
cried, “ Strike two!” 


“Fraud!” cried the maddened thousands, 


he bade the 


They saw his face grow stern and cold, they 
saw his muscles strain, 

And they knew that Casey wouldn't let that 
ball go by again. 


The sneer is gone from Casey’s lips, his 
teeth are clenched in hate, 

He pounds with hideous violence his bat 
upon the plate; 

And now the pitcher holds the ball, and now 
he lets it go, 

And now the air is shattered by the force of 
Casey's blow. 


Oh, somewhere in this favored land the sun 
is shining bright ; 

The band is playing somewhere and some- 
where hearts are light; 

And somewhere men are laughing, and 
somewhere children shout, 

But there is no joy in Mudville—mighty 
Casey has struck out. 


Casey is a classic, I repeat. Certainly it 
is the only great American comic poem. 
The best of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Eugene 
Field, Wallace Irwin and Carolyn Wells; 
Bret Harte’s Truthful James, John T. 
Trowbridge’s Darius Green and His Flying 
Machine, William Allen Butler’s Nothing to 
Wear, Gelett Burgess’ The Purple Cow, all 
fall short of Thayer’s poem. All are master- 
pieces of a kind, but Casey is a comic epic, 
the saga of baseball. It is as perfect an epit- 
ome of our national game today as it was 
when every player drank his coffee from 
a mustache cup. There are one or more 
Caseys in every league, bush or big, and 
there is no day in the playing season that 
this same supreme tragedy, as stark as Aris- 
tophanes for the moment, does not befall on 
some field. It is unique in all verse in that it 
is not only funny and ironic, but excitingly 
dramatic, with the suspense built up to a 
perfevt climax. There is no lame line among 
the fifty-two. 

And so, although it might be thought I 
should have had my fill of Casey, I hope to 
go to bat with him for as many more sea- 
sons before we both strike out. Iam not yet 
being pushed onto the stage in a wheel 
chair, but when an actor has beer before 
the public as long as I some of his audience 
come to expect it. I observe and frown upon 
a tendency to quote Lewis Carroll’s lines 
at me: 


“You are old, Father William,” the young 
man said, 
‘And your hair has become very white ; 
And yet you incessantly stand on your 
head —— 


Do you think, at your age, it is right?’ 





e ee ee in and the echo answered, “ Fraud!” 
- TT , ) FINISHED PRODUCT But one scornful look from Casey and the 
s sy multitude was awed. 





A man being as young as he feels, I am a 
flaming youth. My voice and limbs still 
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perform easily all that I ever have asked of 
them, and quite unconsciously, I say “Sir” 
to men younger in years. In Philadelphia, 
last spring, I had my tonsils removed on a 
Sunday morning and played as usual on 
Monday night without missing a perform- 
ance. I was interested to read a few weeks 
later that Mr. Gene Tunney, a lad not yet 
thirty who fights for a living, also had 
parted with his tonsils. In a bedside bulletin 
Mr. Tunney’s manager assured an anxious 
public that the patient would be out again 
within a week. 

Temperamentally oblivious of the pas- 
sage of time, I am periodically startled at 
being confronted with some tangible evi- 
dence of the fact that much water has 
flowed under the bridge. I was flabber- 
gasted when my son told me at twenty- 
three that he was about to marry. For a 
week I had rheumatic pains, and that was 
twelve years ago. 

Two years ago I played a five weeks’ en- 
gagement in Newark, New Jersey. Every 
Monday night the mayor and party oc- 
cupied a box, and always he came behind 
the scenes for a word with the company. 
On one visit he brought a guest, the head of 
the health commission. That gentleman 
expressed his very warm pleasure at meet- 
ing me and told me that he and his 
fellow board members would be delighted 
to have my assistance in promoting a local 
health week. 


In My Anecdotage 


“We are having a mass meeting at the 
auditorium next week,” he explained. ‘‘We 
would regard it as a great favor if you 
would address the audience.” 

“What would you have mesay?”’ I asked, 
having no pet health rules whatever of my 
own, beyond a normal moderation in all 
things. 

“Oh, anything along the lines of what 
habits to cultivate, what to eschew to pro- 
mote a long life,’’ he said. ‘It is not alone 
what you might say, but the example of 
your presence.” 

And in his enthusiasm he added, “ You 
know, Mr. Hopper, that you have reached 


the age when most men are thinking of 
death.” 


I am not, despite the New Jersey gentle- | 


man’s impression, a contemporary of either 
Junius Brutus Booth or Jenny Lind. These 
reminiscences may suggest that I am in my 
anecdotage, but I am not yet in my dotage. 
Yet for a moment one hot August night 
when I was fifteen years or so younger than 
I am now, I feared it might be so. The 
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Fortune Hunter was in the midst of its long | 
run at the Gaiety Theater, the same house | 


that later saw -he even longer runs of Turn 
to the Right and Lightnin’. Jack Barry- 
more made cne of his earliest successes in 
this play. I knew him and everyone else 
in the cast with one exception. That was 


Charles Fisher, then a man of more than | 


seventy, who played the banker whose con- 
vulsive twitching of the eye was so mis- 
interpreted by Barrymore. 


My Friend’s Son 


It was a sweltering night. There was not 
a breath of air in the theater unless it was 
the distingué air of the patrons, and that 
was hot air. During an intermission I went 
backstage to visit and found the cast all 
sitting in the alley, fanning and mopping. 
Someone introduced me to Mr. Fisher and 
I made a point of emphasizing my enjoy- 
ment of his work, really feeling very sorry 
for the old gentleman, who, on such a night, 
looked more nearly ninety than seventy. 

“This is a very great pleasure, Mr. Hop- 
per,”’ the veteran told me. ‘I have wanted 
to know you for many, many years. My 
old father often has spoken to me of you 
and his friendship with you.” 

I maintained a commendable composure 
at the moment, I trust, but I never have 
been quite the same since. 





It was true. The father of that venerable | 


actor had known me. Fisher’s father, I re- 
called, had been the aged doorkeeper at Mrs. 
Drew’s Arch Street Theater, Philadelphia, 
when I played there in 1880 in One Hundred 
Wives in my third season on the stage. 


| 
Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Mr. Hopper and Mr. Stout. The fourth 


will appear in an early issue. 














The Sycamore Grove on the East Side of Sugar Creek, Turkey Run, 
Indiana State Park, Indiana 








































Alliance Agen 


knows his business as 
you know yours 


HERE is a frank old saying that the man who 
is his own lawyer has a fool for a client. 

However that may be, it is usually the part of 
wisdom to employ in our behalf the specialist who 
concentrates upon one line of endeavor. 

In the matter of fire insurance there is no reason for 
the layman lacking expert advice, since his Alliance 
Agent is always accessible and there is no expense 
for his services. 

The Alliance Agent specializes in insurance; there- 
fore he is conversant with the technical qualifica- 
tions and conditions upon which fire insurance 
rates are based. 

Sometimes he is able to reduce premiums with- 
out affecting the coverage; at other times he can point . 
out how more thorough protection may be secured. 















There is an Alliance Agent near you; 
you are invited to consult with him freely. 


ALLIANCE 


Insurance 











THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 
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Whats Behind a 
q General Motors Product ? F 





‘Lhe greatest 
values 1n 
automobile 
history 


Research 
Purchasing Econo’ 
Manufacturing Exc 
Country-wide Service 
CMAC Payment Plan 
Permanence 


Sonia GENERAL MOL 





General Motors believes that Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Oak- 
land, Buick and Cadillac now offer the greatest values in 


the history of the automobile industry. _AGpRCIS OF GENERAL OTR. 


A car for every purse 
rye public may depend upon these advantage of quantity production and and purpose 
l CHEVROLET 
OLDSMOBILE 
OAKLAND 
BuIck 
CADILLAC 
GMC Trucks 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equip- 
ment + Fisher Bodies - Harrison 
Ralkews > + Jacox Steering Gears 


values. For five yearsGeneral Motors _ sellsinevery market ofthe world. These 


has been at work on policies which economies — wherever effected — are 
would result in sweeping economies in passed on to the purchaser and make 


the production and merchandising of possible the extraordinary values now 


its cars. The fruit of these policies isem- —_ offered. ogee 


bodied in the series recently presented. = Bi) 
yi The General Motors line includes a 


Important improvements in chassis quality car for every income. To those 


construction give greater simplicity and 
afford increased performance. Refine- 
ments in body designs add greatly to 
appearance and comfort. Every change 
has been made with quality as the prime 
consideration; quality is the first law 
of General Motors. 

Naturally, immense economies are 
attainable in such an organization as 
General Motors, which enjoys: every 


For a proof of thus adverderment, suitable 


fos 


framing, wrue Advertising Dept. 


General Moters Corporation, Detroit 


who prefer to purchase on time, General 
Motors offers the GMAC Plan. Always 
low, GMAC financing charges have re- 
cently been still further reduced; and 
the standard time sale price of a General 
Motors car is the cash delivered price, 
plus only the new low GMAC charge. 
Ask a dealer to show you the official 
GMAC Rate Chart and compare its rates 
with other rates. 





AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedome- 
ters + NewDeparture Ball Bearings 
Delco-Light Electric Plants: Frigid- 
aire Electric Refrigerators - Jaxon 
Rims - Brown 9 e - Chapin 
Differentials: and Bevel Drive 
Gears + Lancaster Steel Products 
Hyatt Roller Bearings + Inland 
Steering Wheels - Klaxon Horns. 


Besides Gaul FNS cars, Frig- 
idaire electric refrigerators and 
Delco-Light electric plants may be 
purchased conveniently on the 


GMAC Payment Plan. 
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Ne. 039-6F. Fine pin seal: calf-lined, 
14K solid green gold-filled hook construc 
tion. 14K solid green-gold button and 
corners. 6 books —room for 12 keys. Satin- 
lined gift box $10.50. Other pin seal 
model: from $2.50 to $12.25. 


No. 03-4P A smart Purse Keytainer of rich 
pin morocco. Carries your pocket-money on 
one side, your keys on the other—both te- 
gether in slim, compact form. 4 hooks—room 
for 8 hevs. Beautifully lined. $3.00. Other 
Keytainer models and sizes $1.50 to $3.50. 


THE 


SHOPPING OVER—the gist 
question answered—more 
easily than ever before. 
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For beauty ” convenience ” 
lasting remembrance— 


this distinctive personal gift 


R him—for her—for key-keeping 

and remembrance, this luxurious 

little case of finest leather, tempered steel, 

trimmed, if you like, with pure gold— 
The Buxton Keytainer! 

Slim, compact—a joy to eye and hand 

in every detail a product of the highest 
craftsmanship—for fastidious man or 
woman a Buxton Keytainer makes just the 
individual gift you have been seeking. 

It means supreme convenience—pleas- 
ure daily repeated in the perfect way of 
caring for keys. No more puzzling over 
awkward key rings, no irritating search 
for stray keys! With the Keytainer at last 
there's key-comfort—key-luxury .. . . 

The Buxton is hard to.lose. But to safe- 
guard you doubly there's the famous 

ry 


No. 03.6. Selected cowhide, brown or black. 6 steel 
swevel books; room enough for 12 keys. Handsome 
and sturdy. A great value at $1.00. Other cowbide 
models. from 40c to $1.50. 


BUXTON KEY-TAINER 


Buxton Key Return Service. Only Buxton 
knows to whom a lost Keytainer belongs! 
The finder sends it to Buxton for the re- 
ward and Buxton returns your property 
to you. 


EXAMINE a few of the Buxton models. 
You will like the range of leathers—the 
sturdy cowhides and pigskins, the very 
feminine suedes, the luxurious moroccos 
and pin seals. 


Leading jewelers, department, leather goods, 
stationery stores, etc., carry Buxton Keytainers. 
A large choice at $1.00 and less and a wide 
assortment at around $5.00. Drop in and ex- 
amine them—or let us send you the “Book 
of Buxton Keytainers” —free. BUXTON, INc., 
892 Main Street, Springfield, Mass., or 844 
Marbridge Building, New York City, or the 
Canadian Distributors, The Julian Sale Leather 
Goods Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


y 


No, 019-4F. Luxurious pin seal leather, calf-lined. 
14K green-gold-filled book construction. In satin- 
lined gift box, $5.00. Other pin seal models from 
$2.50 to $12.25. 


November 14,1925 


Nos. 037-6 and 037-2K. Most car owners 
need 2 Keytainers, the little one with vest 
pocket clip for car keys. This pair—alliga- 
tor calf, grey or brown; 14K solid gold 
mountings, gold-plated hooks. In gift Taos 
$13.25 the pair. Other sets from $2.00 up. 


No. 0210-4F. Velvet calf—full calf-lined 
with 14K solid green-gold button, 14K gold- 

filled hook construction, satin-lined gift box. 

Ae Other velvet calf models £2.00 to 
11.25, 
















motion-picture center, and the other eve- 
ning I was a spectator at one of the informal 
dances. I was especially struck with the 
charm of one of the young ladies present. 
She seemed to me an ideal type for a part 
called for in the piece I intend to film as my 
first Blanktown production, and I made up 
my mind then and there to secure this 
young lady’s coéperation if humanly pos- 
sible.” 

His embarrassment gave way to deep 
earnestness as he leaned toward his listener 
impressively. 

“T’m going to be perfectly frank with 
you, Mr. Blank,” he went on, ‘I was told 
that young lady is your daughter. I want 
her to play this part. I realize perfectly 
that you may have prejudices against such 
a course, but I beg of you to consider it in 
its true light. As a business man, you 
know what my enterprise will do for your 
city. Your daughter has not only beauty 
but talent; of that I am convinced. You 
are a well-known man in thisstate. Putting 
the two together, can you not see that 
her appearance on the screen would be a 
great box-office asset? My cards, you see, 
are on the table. May I have your permis- 
sion to call on the young lady and her 
mother to see if I can interest her in this 
matter?”’ 

On refiection, Mr. Blank did see that his 
daughter’s talent combined with his name 
might be a box-office asset. Personally, he 
knew nothing of the motion-picture business 
outside of an occasional visit to the local 
theaters, but he had read that many young 
ladies of fine families were taking up the 
profession. His daughter was of an age to 
think for herself and if she wished to assist 
in the making of a local picture he would 
not stand in her way. There would be no 
harm, anyhow, in the gentleman talking it 
over with the young lady and her mother. 

With this permission, the stranger lost 
no time in calling at the Blank home, and 
with such success that when Mr. Blank ar- 
rived from his office that evening he found 
his household quite committed to the 
motion-picture industry. Both mother and 
daughter said the stranger had talked so 
sensibly. He had pointed out that one 
should not expect to become a star at once, 
although there had been cases where some 
charming young lady leaped into tremen- 
dous popularity on her very first appear- 
ance upon the silver screen. If one had 
talent and beauty, the route was fairly 
easy, though of course one must take one’s 
art seriously. Miss Blank, the stranger be- 
lieved, was serious. He could see it in her 
every gesture. Such being the case, would 
she accept a part in his first production to 
be screened in Blanktown? 


Society Lights on the Screen 


Miss Blank would accept. Sothoroughly, 
in fact, was she sold on the proposition that 
at the moment of her father’s arrival she 
was regarding herself in a full-length mirror, 
her mind fall of the most ambitious thoughts. 
It was with difficulty that she was re- 
strained from telephoning the great news to 
her friends, a matter that her father ad- 
vised should be postponed until the project 
was more fully developed. 

It was only a day or so later, however, 
that the evening newspaper came out with 
a front-page story about the projected 
motion-picture studio, which would, it was 
stated, add tremendously to Blanktown’s 
commercial importance and also give oppor- 
tunity for the development of local artistic 
genius. Miss Blank was mentioned as a 
popular society girl who was about to take 
up screen work in a serious manner. There 
were also several other society girls named 
who had made similar decisions. . Mr. Blank 
was in his office when he read this news- 
paper article and his first feeling was one of 
resentment that other girls were to share in 
his daughter’s motion-picture triumphs, al- 
though he knew he should be ashamed of 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


this feeling, because all the other young 
ladies mentioned were daughters of well- 
known business men, personal friends of his 
and members of his luncheon club. These 
thoughts were interrupted by a call from 
the motion-picture promoter himself. 

“‘As a business man, you'll understand,” 
he told Mr. Blank, “that I had to enlist the 
services of a number of local young ladies in 
order to popularize my enterprise. But, of 
course, Miss Blank will have more prom- 
inent parts than the others, both because of 
her superior talent and beauty and because 
of your standing as a business man and 
your position as president of the leading 
luncheon club of Blanktown.” 

This explanation seemed reasonable 
enough, and when the promoter said he 
would like to make the acquaintance of the 
live-wire members of the luncheon club Mr. 
Blank cordially invited him to be his per- 
sonal guest at the next regular meeting. 

_ On this occasion Mr. Blank presided as 
usual, his guest sitting in the place of honor 
at his right, and it seemed fitting that the 
latter should be asked to say a few words 
concerning the new industry he was bring- 
ing to the community. These remarks 
were extremely agreeable. The stranger 
began by stating that it was a pleasure to 
appear before such a live-wire body of busi- 
ness men; and as he intended to make 
Blanktown his future home, he hoped it 
might be possible for him sometime to be- 
come a member and join in the great work 
of enhancing the city’s interests. 


Selling the Luncheon Club 


“TI think you will find me a regular fel- 
low,’’ he said smilingly, “and as a beginning 
I am going to ask you to cut out for- 
mality and call me by my first name.”’ He 
made a wry, humorous face, “I wasn’t old 
enough to protest when they christened me, 
and so I'll have to answer when you call me 
Percy.” 

There was a great shout of laughter at 
this and he proceeded with a further con- 
fidence: 

“Some people are ashamed to tell their 
age, but I’m not. I was forty-two years old 
my last birthday. Young enough to play, 
you'll find, and old enough to work for a 
bigger, better Blanktown.” 

Those about the tables who habitually 
subtracted a few years from their senility 
could not help the feeling that here was a 
man who had no secrets. When he de- 
scribed his plans and asked the club’s moral 
indorsement of his motion-picture enter- 
prise, there was unanimous demand that 
the president appoint a committee to co- 
operate with him for its greater success. 

Mr. Blank was naturally pleased at the 
favorable impression his guest made upon 
the club membership, and in considering 
his committee took care to name those 
who he knew would be most enthusiastic. 
The committee as finally organized was 
composed of Mr. Blank himself, as chair- 
man, and four others, each of whom had a 
daughter already selected for a part in the 
first piece to be filmed. 

At the first session of this committee the 
promoter—or Percy, as he had come gen- 
erally to be known—explained that though 
he could easily procure all the capital he 
needed from prominent New York finan- 
ciers, yet as a business proposition it would 
be wise to sell a little of the stock locally. 

“You gentlemen know how it is,”’ he said 
deferentially. ‘‘No enterprise can do its 
best unless the people of the community 
boost for it. And the way to create boosters 
for anything is to get people to invest a lit- 
tle of their cash in it.” 

The committeemen knew this to be true; 
but the luncheon-club resolution had called 
only for moral support of the enterprise. 
They had no right to commit the club to a 
stock-selling campaign. Besides, all the 
luncheon clubs of the city had a working 
agreement with the chamber of commerce 
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not to indorse any stock selling without 
the chamber’s formal consent; and the 
Blanktown Chamber of Commerce, the 
committeemen told Percy earnestly, was a 
cold-blooded business organization. 

“A lot of other cities are willing to put up 
big money to get into the picture game,” 
Percy said thoughtfully, “but somehow I 
hate to give up the idea of locating in 
Blanktown. A matter of pride, I guess. I 
don’t like the idea of quitting something 
I've already started.” 

This confession seemed to start a train of 
thought that was vastly humorous, for he 
looked at the committeemen and laughed 
hysterically. 

“T used to be a family man myself,” he 
said, “and I can't help thinking what a 
time you gentlemen would have if you went 
home and said the Blanktown motion- 
picture studio was a false alarm, after the 
names have een printed in the paper and 
everything.” 

Before this mental picture had faded 
from his hearers’ minds he showed them a 
way out: 

“You gentlemen are all members of the 
chamber of commerce, and I guess you 
carry some weight. You want the proposi- 
tion to go through. Well, why not each of 
you subscribe for a little stock? Then you 
can go to the chamber and say, ‘Here, we 
believe in this thing. We believe in it so 





thoroughly that we're backing it with real | 


money.’ I guess that will be an argument 
to convince the doubting Thomases!” 
In the end, Percy had his way and a 


somewhat unwilling sanction for stock | 


selling was procured from the chamber-of- 
commerce officials, who hesitated to antag- 
onize their own influential members. The 
luncheon-club committeemen each sub- 
scribed to a block of motion-picture stock; 
Mr. Blank took twice as much as the 
others, as was becoming in a man of his 


prominence. To build the studio and pro- | 
duce the first picture, Percy estimated, | 
would cost $100,000; after that the enter- | 


prise would be on its feet and pile up mil- 
lions for its stockholders. 

Mr. Blank was elected president of Blank- 
town Pictures, Inc. 


Percy's Miracle Men 


Then began a period of activity such as 
Blanktown had never before experienced. 
A squad of high-powered salesmen arrived 
in town, named by Percy as his miracle 


men, He explained to Mr. Blank that he | 
himself was more of an artist than a busi- | 
ness’ man and that his work would be to | 
direct the filming of the pictures after the | 
money had been subscribed. Headquarters | 


was established at the chamber of com- 
merce, where the miracle men gathered 
each morning to receive their lists of pros- 
pects and from which they hurried to 
make their calls. Booklets were printed 
and distributed throughout the town, de- 
scribing in the most: optimistic terms the 
profits that would surely come to those for- 
tunate enough to get in on the ground floor. 
Streamers were hung from the trolley wires 
on Main Street, printed in flaming red, 
Pictures Produce Profits. A great wooden 
thermometer was erected on a platform in 
front of the post office on which was indi- 
cated the total amount subscribed, each 
day’s increase greeted with applause by ex- 
cited crowds of citizens, 

Work on the studio was pushed to keep 
pace with the stock selling; for, as Percy 
shrewdly stated to Mr. Blank, people give 
up easier when they can see some action for 
their money. Even before the studio was 
ready, the filming of the first picture was 
commenced, The mayor and city council 





were photographed coming out of the city | 


hall. As a compliment to Mr. Blank and 
the others, their luncheon club was taken 
at one of its weekly sessions. Several of the 
more pretentious homes were filmed with 
the families of their owners strolling about 
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“T Never Knew 


for many years 


this shaving perfection” 


“We are indeed creatures of 
habit. Just think how many 
things we do daily that are 
mere repetitions. 


“For years | hated shaving. It 


always hurt. It always took 
too much time. 


“Habit held me. 


“Then one day on a trip | 
forgot my own razor. A 
friend loaned me his 
Valet AutoStrop. 


“It«was a revelation! 


“I never dreamed there was 
such a shave possible—so 
smooth,so quick,socomfortable! 


“It broke my old-time habit. 


Valet Auto-Stro 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF 





I couldn't wait until I bought 
my own Valet AutoStrop. 


‘Now I get a super-keen blade 
for every shave—not a 
constantly duller blade. 

“A few strokes on its strop 
restore it to a barber's edge. 


“I've ended the bother, too. 
Without removing the blade, 
I sharpen it, I shave, I clean 
the razor —all in a jiffy.” 

This is a typical story. Do you 
find yourself in a shaving rut? 


Then try the Valet AutoStrop. 


Just switch for a while. Make 
comparisons. See if you'll ever 
be content to return to a 
crude shave. 


The RAZOR 


That 


Sharpens 
Itself 


p Razor 








the lawns and gardens. Local color, Percy 
said, was vastly important for a city that 
aspired to become a motion-picture metrop- 
olis. Anyhow, these activities were valua- 
ble from a promotion standpoint, because 
the miracle men followed the camera and 
usually had no trouble in selling stock to 
the people whose pictures had been taken. 

Percy himself was indefatigable. He had 
modestly disclaimed any talent beyond 
that of an artist, but subsequent events 
proved him to possess business acumen of a 
superlative degree and a versatility truly 
astounding. As an aid to the stock-selling 
campaign, he organized a beauty contest 
open to all young ladies in Blanktown and 
surrounding communities, promising that 
the three receiving the highest number of 
votes should be shown in his first picture 
and be sent on a two weeks’ trip to New 
York, with all expenses paid, to enjoy the 
theaters, hotels, cabarets and other features 
of the world’s metropolis. 

In order to vote for one’s favorite young 
lady, it was only necessary to purchase 
$100 worth of stock in Blanktown Pictures, 
Inc. He asked and received permission to 
speak before various local organizations 
and had a different message for each. In 
his address to the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation he stated modestly that he was a 
motion-picture evangelist, spreading the 
gospel of cleaner amusements. To the 
Women’s Club he urged the wisdom of 
profitable investments as a shield against 
possible death or incapacity on the part of 
the bread winner, and mentioned that a 
single motion picture in recent years had 
played to more than $2,000,000. 


Jazzing Up the Sales 


Mr. Blank was a little uneasy over these 


| guperactivities, particularly after attending 


one of the gatherings that were held twice a 
week in Odd Fellows’ Hall. Admission to 
these affairs was gained through tickets dis- 
tributed by the miracle men, and on this 
occasion the room was crowded with pros- 
pects, mainly men and women of the work- 
ing classes, school-teachers, mechanics and 
department-store employes. At the end of 
the long room there was a little platform 
on which was a motion-picture screen, and 
a jazz orchestra grouped itself alongside. 
Percy himself was master of ceremonies. 
At his orders the orchestra played a popular 
air, followed by a brief showing of pic- 


| tures—a lively scene showing a great mass 


of people storming the doors of a Broadway 
cinema palace on the occasion of a first- 


| night performance, a well-known multi- 


millionaire on the veranda of a palatial 


| Florida hotel, a glimpse of New York’s fi- 
| nancial district. Along with these scenes 
| suggestive of great opulence Percy spoke of 


the fortunate investments that had made 
them possible and the happiness that ac- 
companies easily won wealth. 

Suddenly the jazz orchestra broke into 
hysterical music, the pictures on the screen 
were accelerated to dizzy speed and Percy 
tore off his coat and leaped about the stage 
as he harangued the startled audience: 

“Now is the accepted time! Tomorrow 
may be too late!’’ He clapped his hands in 
time with the screeching music. ‘You can 
share in the glory and the cash! A mighty 
force for good! Red-blooded American 
citizens! Millions in the movies! Act 
now—now!” 

At a signal the miracle men burst into 
the hall and moved rapidly from person to 
person in the audience, cajoling, flattering, 
exhorting, while Percy thundered from the 
platform and the jazz orchestra outdid it- 
self in exciting sound. 

Mr. Blank abruptly left the place and 
next morning summoned Percy for an in- 
terview. Things, he said, did not look 
businesslike. He knew little about the 


| motion-picture business, but in any other 


line such hectic methods of selling stock 
would mean that it was a fake proposition. 
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Percy was respectful but inclined to be 
patrenizing. 

“That is the mistake a business man al- 
ways makes when he dabbles in the arts,” 
he said. “You must realize that motion 
pictures are different. It is such a new 
business that people must be prodded into 
it for their own good. Besides’”’—he looked 
at Mr. Blank keenly—“ there is no possible 
chance to turn back now. A part of the 
money has already been spent. Certainly 
we would be called fakers if we didn’t finish 
what we started.” 

Mr. Blank was not satisfied; but like 
many another man who has been snared in 
the threads of circumstance, he resigned 
himself to the blind hope that matters in 
the end would turn out happily. The stock- 
selling campaign went on vigorously, stim- 
ulated by the work of the miracle men and 
by the literature written by Percy, printed 
on handbills and inserted under the doors 
of thousands of Blanktown homes. Some of 
the statements on these handbills were so 
strange that one would scarcely believe 
they could be employed in a serious business 
venture. 

At last Blanktown Pictures, Inc., was 
financed with its $100,000, the studio com- 
pleted, some actors brought on from New 
York and real filming of the superpicture 
began. There was some dissatisfaction in 
regard to the imported talent, for in his 
stock-selling activities Percy had men- 
tioned the names of several world-renowned 
artists who were his intimate friends and 
who would doubtless wish to work under 
his management. He explained now that 
he thought best for business reasons not to 
employ such high-priced talent on his first 
production; fer, after all, profits were the 
thing most desired and he could get equal 
results with cheaper artists assisted by the 
vastly clever local amateurs. 


Mr. Blank’s Place in the Sun 


For Mr. Blank the succeeding weeks 
were quite satisfactory. His picture was 
printed in both newspapers as the man 
who had been instrumental in putting 
Blanktown on the map, and friends in his 
luncheon club and the chamber of com- 
merce joked him admiringly on his connec- 
tion with the silent drama. His home life 
was no less agreeable, for Miss Blank com- 
menced her artistic career with the com- 
pletion of the studio; each evening she 
came home full of enthusiasm for her new 
work and sanguine of the not-far-distant 
time when her name would be blazoned in 
electricity on Broadway itself. Yet, so 
strange is human nature, Mr. Blank’s 
greatest thrill came from the fact that as 
president and largest stockholder of Blank- 
town Pictures, Inc., he could at any time 
walk unchallenged through the entrance of 
the studio and mingle on terms of intimacy 
with the professionals of the industry. 

Yet these pleasures were but transient. 
Percy had estimated that the $100,000 
would be sufficient to film the first picture; 
but the time came when the bank balance 
of Blanktown Pictures, Inc., had narrowed 
down to a slender margin and the superfilm 
was still far from finished. Worried, Mr. 
Blank summoned Percy for a conference. 
The latter was regretful but unwilling to 
assume any blame. 

“‘ Asa business man, you ought to know,” 
he told Mr. Blank, “that the cost of a work 
of art cannot be precisely estimated in 
advance. I believed we had money enough 
to make the picture, but you know how 
the weather has been against us. For in- 
stance, I have had six horses stabled for the 
past month just across the road from the 
studio, waiting for a chance to do five min- 
utes’ work in the big bandit scene, and 
there hasn’t been a moment when this 
could be done. It’s things like that eat up 
the time and money.” 

Mr. Blank knew this to be true; a help- 
less feeling came over him that he had 








embarked on an enterprise beyond his un- 
derstanding. Hedemanded to know if there 
was any way to estimate positively the 
amount of money it would take to finish 
the picture. 

“It will take $25,000 more,” answered 
Percy gloomily. ‘“ Without that, I’m afraid 
we're up against it.” He brightened up 
hopefully. ‘If you will put up this money, 
Mr. Blank, I think I see a way out for both 
of us. I'll fix up the remaining scenes so 
your daughter will be featured strongly; 
in fact, make her practically the star of the 
piece.” 

Twenty-five thousand dollars was a large 
sum for Mr. Blank, even though he did 
own a thriving wholesale business. To 
raise it he would have to negotiate a loan 
at his bank. The transaction would show 
on his next financial statement. Yet if he 
did not do it, Blanktown Pictures, Inc., 
would be a fizzle. Many veople around 
town had bought stock because his name 
was connected with it, and these would lose 
their money. His daughter’s heart was 
sorely set on being seen as a motion-picture 
artist. He had never failed in the past to 
gratify her wishes, and to do so now would 
be a cruel blow. Besides, he liked the dis- 
tinction of his own connection with so 
fascinating an industry. Honesty, filial 
love, amour propre, all militated in favor of 
the motion-picture director, who eagerly 
waited his decision. 

‘All right, I'll see you through,” he told 
Percy finally, and went to his bank to ne- 
gotiate the loan. 


The Promoter's Fade-Out 


The superfilm was completed and, as 
agreed, Miss Blank was given extra promi- 
nence, a matter that caused some heart 
burnings among the other local performers 
and cynical observations from the profes- 
sional talent. But these things were for- 
gotten on the exciting night when the 
drama was given a showing at Odd Fellows’ 
Hall for the benefit of stockholders and 
prominent citizens. A disinterested ob- 
server might have criticized the picture as 
lacking in story interest, but those present 
were not critical. Mr. Blank was called 
upon for a speech. Miss Blank and the 
other local performers received round after 
round of applause as they appeared in per- 
son upon the platform. Tremendously op- 
timistie predictions were made as to the 
future of Blanktown, definitely on the map 
as a center of the great motion-picture in- 
dustry. 

The following weeks were a time of eager 
waiting. Percy had left for New York to 
arrange for the picture’s appearance in the 
cinema palaces of the country and the pro- 
fessionals drifted after him. The weeks 
dragged into months. Two or three times 
Percy wrote Mr. Blank short notes, stating 
that slight complications had arisen in his 
negotiations with distributors, but that re- 
sults might soon be expected. Some un- 
paid bills turned up that Mr. Blank settled. 
There were also some well-founded allega- 
tions that the director had added to his 
salary by exacting commissions on pur- 
chases of supplies. One of the professionals 
wrote a letter to the morning newspaper 
stating that he had been obliged to give 
one-quarter of his salary as a condition of 
employment. Stockholders began to stop 


Mr. Blank on the streets to demand when 
they might expect to receive their first 
dividends. 

A final communication came from Percy 
himself, addressed to Mr. Blank and stat- 
ing that he had decided not to return to 
Blanktown for the present, as he had re- 
ceived a tempting offer to inaugurate a 
motion-picture enterprise in one of the 
West Indian islands. This communication 
named the Broadway film distributor as the 
custodian of the Blanktown picture, and 
there it was that Mr. Blank and his daugh- 
ter learned the awful truth. The picture on 
which Blanktown had pinned its faith and 
spent its thousands was only one more of 
the host buried in the fireproof vaults of the 
metropolis, the port of missing films. 


The Acid Test of Business Sense 


The story of Blanktown’s discouraging 
experience could be made to fit other com- 
munities by the mere changing of names 
and the modification of minor details. 
There is no section of the United States that 
has not been the mark of misleading motion- 
picture promoters who trade on the almost 
universal appeal of the industry. Condi- 
tions are more favorable to the movie pro- 
moter than to any other type of stock 
salesman, because his appeal is not only to 
the get-rich-quick instinct but to romance 
and vanity as well. 

How is the local chamber of commerce 
or the private citizen to know the real from 
the shoddy in motion-picture promotion? 
Principally, of course, by applying to it the 
same business sense that one applies to any 
ordinary transaction. There is one basic 
fact: The industry itself is strong enough 
to financé promising enterprises. It does 
not, ordinarily, need $100 purchases of 
stock from working people, nor does it need 
to pay the commissions demanded by high- 
powered salesmen. 

There is one important question to ask 
the promoter who comes to town with 
glowing descriptions of the profits to be 
made in his enterprise: Has he a legal con- 
tract with a responsible motion-picture dis- 
tributor for the sale of his picture after it is 
made? 

Can a picture actually be sold before it is 
made? It can, and usually is. It can be 
sold on an appealing scenario done by an 
author with a record of box-office successes; 
on the reputation of a popular artist; on 
the fact that it is to be made under the 
guidance of a director who has previously 
made money for his stockholders. If a 
motion-picture enterprise has the ordinary 
qualifications for success, its stock can be 
underwritten in precisely the same way 
that any good industrial stock is under- 
written. 

And lastly, no citizen need back his own 
judgment or accept as final the promises of 
the promoter with stock tosell. The motion- 
picture industry, through its trade organi- 
zation, has allied itself with the Investment 
Bankers’ Association and the American 
Bankers’ Association to give free informa- 
tion concerning new promotions. If the 


citizen of Blanktown or of any other com- 
munity wishes to know the probable chances 
for the $100 he thinks of investing in the 
silent drama, the cashier of the nearest 
hank will gladly give him authoritative and 
first-hand data. 
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“Here’s a veteran that’s saved us lots 
of money .. it’s John’s old test belt.” 


“Joun was ‘always crabbing about 
belting. 
ardized leather belting to get the 
right belt for the right job. 


Claimed he needed stand- 


“He kept it up until we finally 
let him try out the idea on this one 
machine always a terror to 
| belt. He put this belt on. 
| the one standardized for the work 
and it walked away with it. More 
speed, better finished work and no 
This test belt 
sold us and now our belting is stand- 
ardized all through the plant.” 


It was 


more belt trouble. 


Graton & Knight are the origina- 
tors and sole makers of Standard- 
ized Leather Belting—belts that 
guarantee you two things. First, 
live, pulley-hugging, long- 
wearing leather, tanned from 
selected packer steer hides in 
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Send belt information : 


Name 


Company 


Place 
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Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than the field 
u Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, ete, J } 


our own tanneries. Second, belts 
that are standardized for their own 
particular work—each one has the 
pliability, strength and thickness 
to get the most out of the machine 
it is designed to drive. 

There are Graton & Knight Belts 
standardized for every drive in yeur 
plant. Our position as the largest 
tanners and users of belting leather 
in the world—plus controlled, stand- 
ardized production—makes our 
prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 
per cent lower than the field. 

No matter how much or how little 
belting you use, the coupon below 
will save you money. Send it in today 
and get definite recommendations for 

cutting belting costs on over 
two hundred types of machines 
in fourteen different industries. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 
LEATHER BELTING 


MAIL ME TODAY <« ‘ 
THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U. 8. A 
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Dopnse BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TYPE -A SEDAN 


The aristocrat of Dodge Brothers line of 
closed cars. Yet so dependably built is the 
Special Type-A Sedan that frequently you 
find it serving under conditions that would 
try the sturdiest open cars. 


This amazing capacity for long life and 
hard work is recognized everywhere as 
the outstanding characteristic of Dodge 
Brothers product. 


It is strikingly evidenced by the fact that 
more than 90% of all the motor cars Dodge 
Brothers have built during the past eleven 
years are still in active service—a record 
which stands impressively alone in auto- 
mobile history. 


Ask your dealer about Dodge Brothers 
New Credit-Purchase Plan 
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THE HOBBY OF KIDS AND KINGS 


| Other less wealthy collectors dropped out 
| of the contest when an amount in francs 
| equivalent to $20,000 in our money was bid. 


“A hush fell over the room when the 


| sum of $30,000 was offered by Burrus. 
| This was a new high record in philately. 


But Hind’s representative was undaunted. 
In the next few minutes the amount offered 
reached $32,000. This bid was made by 
Burrus. 

“The eyes of every philatelist in the 


| room were on Hind’s agent. That gentle- 
| man raised his hand, indicating that he of- 
| fered $32,500. Burrus weakened. And the 


next minute the little square inch of paper 


| was knocked down to Arthur Hind’s emis- 
| sary for that amount. 


“T happen to know that the Mauritius 


| stamps, one of which this boy sought, are 


among the rarest in the world. Stamp 


| dealers today place the value of $20,000 on 


4% | the penny orange Post Office variety. 


Less than two 
cents a pipeful 


—for the world’s finest 
pipe tobacco 


Vereran Saoxens speak of Hudson's 
Bay tobacces with fondness and respect. 
It is considered the finest tobacco ever 
blended for a pipe. And you can smoke 
any one of the three superlative Hudson's 
Bay Mixtures for less than two cents a 
pipeful. You can revel in the most lux 
urious smoking for less than the cost of 
a postage stamp. A cigar of comparable 
quality would cost a quarter. The prime 
crop ef four successive years is aged for 
four years, richly sprayed with honey and 
rum, tightly packed in a tin or a handy 
pocke: packet. Ask your nearest tobac- 
conist. If he can't supply you, write to 
Hargraft & Sons. 





Pndsuns 
os 
Day 
Company 


rNE “at Tit) 


TOBACCOS 


Cut Plug—sweet and mild 
Imperial Mixture—rich and mellow 
Fort Garry Tobacco — 
cool and full-flavored 


This sign identifies all Hargraft dealers 


| ing. 














“T relate these facts not to justify this 


| boy’s act but to show the great lure of 
| philately.” 


The court considered the boy’s age, his 


neighborhood and school reputation, the 
| fact that the gun was not loaded, and gave 
| him a suspended sentence. 


That's the sordid side of stamp collect- 
It serves but one purpose in this 
article. It indicates the tremendous lure of 
the hobby, a lure that grips the minds and 
hearts of kids and kings, bankers and 
bakers, the world over. 

What is this lure, this fascination which 
will lead a boy to banditry and cause a 
solid business man to pay a small fortune 
for a scrap of paper? 

It is the appeal to those traits in human 
nature which called thousands of men to 
the frozen peaks of Alaska back in '98; 
which drew the men of ‘49 across the 
Indian-infested plains of the West when the 
West was young; which fortify the artist 
against hunger and suffering while he paints 
a masterpiece; which send scientists into 
African jungles in search of adventure and 
romance; which buoy up the spirit of a 
Sheriock Holmes in the quest of an elusive 
criminal; which cause men and women to 
gaze with awe upon the colors and shadings 
of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 


Who's Who in Philately 


The root appeal in stamp collecting, how- 
ever, is the instinct of the chase. Through- 
out the ages men have been collectors of 
one thing or another. In the Stone Age, 
perhaps, hairy skin-clad men treasured 
flint axes and exhibited them proudly when 
the clans came to the fireless caves of a 
Saturday night. In later ages the pursuit 
of wealth, honors, rare coins, bric-a-brac, 
or even walking sticks, has been all- 
absorbing. I knew a man once who boasted 
that he had the most varied collection of 
colored string in the world! 

Time was—and not so many years ago— 


| when stamp collecting was regarded as a 


schoolboy pastime. Adult collectors were 
called nuts, fiends, cranks and other un- 
complimentary names. Today its votaries 
number several million and are to be found 
in every city and town of the civilized 
world. It is an engrossing hohby for the 
leisured and the busy of all classes and 
ranks of life, from the monarch on his 
throne to the errand boy in the merchant's 
office. 

The Who’s Who in Philately lists many 
of the most distinguished names in the 
world. In it you will find King George V; 
the Prince of Wales; Her Majesty Queen 
Elena of Italy; Humbert, Prince of Pied- 
mont; Gustavus Adolphus, Crown Prince 
of Sweden; King Alfonso XIII of Spain; 
Their Majesties King Albert and Queen 


| Elisabeth of Belgium; King Ahmad Fuad 


I of Egypt; Prince Hiroyasu of Japan and 
ex-King Manuel of Portugal. Among the 
most distinguished American philatelists, 
whose collections are estimated to be worth 


(Continued from Page 21) 


$1,000,000 or more, are Arthur Hind, Col. 
E. H. R. Green, Charles Lathrop Pack, 
William H. Crocker, Alfred F. Lichten- 
stein, A. H. Caspary and E. R. Ackerman. 
Other notables owning valuable collections 
are J. S. Frelinghuysen, Admiral Fred 
Harris and T. E. Steinway. 

In the United States alone there are more 
than 1,000,000 stamp collectors, and ac- 
cording to one of the leading stamp dealers 
of the country more than 50,000 additional 
collectors join this rapidly increasing army 
every year. 

Year in and year out this huge army is 
on the trail of the innocent postage stamp. 
They rummage through old trunks, search 
attics, peek into governmental archives, 
send emissaries to foreign lands, prospect 
in paper rubbish heaps, buy from govern- 
ments all over the world and trade among 
themselves. 


The Three Kinds of Collectors 


Like book collectors, philatelists fall into 
three distinct classes. The first is composed 
of those who collect stamps because of their 
rarity or costliness; the second consists of 
those persons who make a business of col- 
lecting, and who buy for the rise and specu- 
late in stamps as they would in stocks; 
while the third—the real, dyed-in-the-wool 
philatelists—are they who collect stamps 
because it affords a stimulating occupation, 
an inexhaustible scope for profitable re- 
search; because stamps are rich in memo- 
ries of history and art, linking the past with 
the present, marking the progress of empires 
and the federation of states, the rise and 
fall of dynasties. 

The stamp collector who makes the game 
his hobby, who loves his stamps and pur- 
sues them for the pure joy of the hunt, 
differs greatly from the person who con- 
siders the financial side of the business the 
most important. The late Henry J. Duveen, 
noted art connoisseur of New York and 
London, was one of the former. There is a 
story philatelists delight in telling about 
Mr. Duveen which illustrates the attitude 
of the true collector. 

Mr. Duveen, Andrew Carnegie and J. 
Pierpont Morgan were seated at a card 
table on an ocean liner, Europe-bound. Mr. 
Carnegie, who knew Duveen as a philate- 
list as well as lover of fine bric-a-brac, vases 
and other rare objects, made some casual 
remark about Duveen’s stamp collection. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Morgan. “I didn’t 
know you were a stamp collector, Duveen. 
Have you a good collection?” 

“T believe I have one of the most valu- 
able collections in America,” said Mr. Du- 
veen. 

“Ts that so?” said Mr. Morgan, his 
acquisitive sense aroused. ‘‘ Well, if that’s 
true, I'll buy it of you.” 

“Mr. Morgan,” said Mr. Duveen quietly, 
“you've bought many art objects from me 
in your time and have always paid me 
handsomely for anything I sold you, but 
you haven’t money enough to buy my 
stamp collection.” 

Henry Duveen, of course, was a wealthy 
man and did not have to dispose of the 
stamps, but the history of philately is re- 
plete with instances of collectors who clung 
to their stamps while the wolves of hunger 
and want snarled at their doors. 

A friend of mine who deals in stamps tells 
of a collector he knew who was employed 
by an iron company. His salary must 
have been fairly decent, for he spent about 
seventy-fivé dollars a week for stamps. 
The dealer from whom he made his pur- 
chases said he never saw a mother express 
more love for her children than this philate- 
list did for rare stamps. He would come 
into the dealer's office, ask for certain stamps 
and for the next half hour would literally 
caress them. 

About three years ago this man lost his 
job with the iron company. As he was well 
past fifty, he couldn’t easily find another 
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good job, although he haunted the offices of 
other iron concerns for several months. 
Then, his funds getting low, he accepted a 
clerical job in a savings bank which paid 
him only thirteen dollars a week. This sum 
was insufficient for his needs. It was barely 
enough to keep himself and wife. His 
clothes became threadbare, his shoes run 
down at the heel. 

Then his wife became ill. Doctor bills 
piled up. The rent was long overdue. The 
butcher and the grocer were clamoring for 
the money due them. All this time he had 
a stamp collection worth many thousands 
of dollars. But he refused to part with a 
single stamp until actual want stalked in 
the door. Even then he would not sell. He 
went to one of the big dealers and mort- 
gaged part of his collection. 

Today this man is just barely holding his 
own. His wife is better, but neither hus- 
band nor wife is getting the right kind of 
food. Every dollar over and above actual 
expenses is used to reduce the mortgage on 
his precious stamps. 

Another man, a Russian refugee of good 
family, thought more of his stamps than of 
his life. Handicapped by his inability to 
speak our language, he was unable to get 
employment. Entirely out of funds and fac- 
ing starvation, he sold a few of the stamps 
of which he had duplicates. When the 
money derived from this sale was all gone 
he refused to sell more. 

When they found him with a bullet 
through his head his stamp books were open 
before him. A note explained that he 
would rather die than part with his collec- 
tion. 

A great many collectors, however, are 
not so sentimental. These are the men who 
deal in stamps on the side as other men deal 
in stocks and bonds. They are called 
collector-dealers. Their interest in phi- 
lately may have been created when they 
were schoolboys, but when confronted with 
the stern business of making a livelihood 
they naturally adopted a vocation both 
remunerative and pleasurable. For these 
there are ample opportunities to amass 
fortunes. But to do so requires a profound 
knowledge of stamps. The novice in the 
game is apt to find when he comes to sell 
his collection that he can get back only a 
very small percentage of the money he paid 
for it; that he has bought stamps that are 
never likely to appreciate in value. 


Treasures in the Stamp World 


The reason is easily explained. There are 
two branches of stamp dealers—whole- 
salers and retailers. The wholesaler buys in 
large quantities at very low prices. He 
sells to the retailer at a slight profit per 
thousand. The retailer in turn sells these 
stamps in small packets at a further profit, 
but still at a comparatively low price. He 
also picks out good copies for sale in sets or 
separately. These he catalogues. These 
catalogued stamps eventually are sold to 
the general collector at a cent or two each. 
So the man or boy who makes a collection 
of common stamps of the penny variety 
can scarcely hope to realize a fortune when 
he decides to dispose of it. 

Yet there are many treasure-troves 
awaiting the diligent, intelligent prospector 
in the stamp world. In the files of old busi- 
ness firms, courthouse records, old garrets, 
old trunks which have been in storage for 
many years, may be stamps worth thou- 
sands of dollars. 

A few years ago a Philadelphia man who 
made a business of buying scrap paper s*w 
a pile of old letters, books and other papers 
on the fioor from which a banking firm was 
moving. He bought this “rubbish” for fif- 
teen dollars. In sorting the papers he found 
a number of unused stamps, some auto- 
graphs of famous men and hundreds of 
canceled stamps. Having heard that cer- 
tain stamps were valuable, he took the jot 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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Aire you ready to leave business humdrum, 
and follow your vacation fancies where the 
roads of adventure may lead? Then come to 
Florida, to Jacksonville. Vacation roads now 
call you south through the cotton fields, over 
pine and palm lined streams to the tall, white 
city on the River of the May, near the sea. 
Head the Straight-Eight straight south, Jack- 
sonville your destination. Or come by ship 
from any coast city, or by Pullman on any 
one of five railroads from any state in the 
Union. 


Is it hunting you would be this fine autumn 
day, or fishing—tramping over a palm-studded 
golf course, or sporting in the surf? Would 
you visit the original Fountain of Youth, 
old Spanish forts, or glide over magic springs 
in glass-bottomed boats? Jacksonville is in 
the center of a vast country rich in historic 


Believers in |acksonzville 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
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lead to this city—at the summit of dreams-come-true! 


vacation roads 


Come to Jacksonville 


this year for a more joyous vacation than you've ever had 
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lore and nature’s beauties. Come to Jackson- 
ville, settle comfortably in a commodious 
hotel, and set your explorations as near or as 
far as they care to go. 


There is no better way also to serve the 
pleasant ends of business. Jacksonville is 
banking, manufacturing and shipping center 
for the fast-opening new domain of Florida 
and the New South. As such, it offers the 
sure, Conservative investment opportunities of 
Florida. You may see the chance to settle in 
this growing community, to open a new busi- 
ness here and live forever where life is most 
worth while. Many of the city’s leading 
residents came first for the sheer pleasure of a 
visit, but determined to stay once they saw 
the opportunities for success and for year- 
round happy living. 


When touring, make Jacksonville the goal 
of your journey. When in Florida, make 
Jacksonville your headquarters. Southern 
railroads, motor roads and steamship lines 
converge here, so that it is the preferred cen- 
ter for tourists and travelers. The new hotel 
on the matchless St. Johns River and the beau- 
tiful new hotel in the center of the city, added 
to the many other hotels, make Jacksonville 
the ideal center for sightseers and investors. 


Write now for the free booklet describing 
Jacksonville and its country. But come and 
see the wonders for yourself. For pleasure 
and for profit, make Jacksonville the hub of 
your vacation plans, 
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| An Important Development in the Addi 


= )] With nearly 100,000 of the single-model Victor Standard Adding Machines sold, 

this machine has reached a point of perfection that permits doing a thing hitherto 
considered out of the question with an intricate mechanical product, viz: actually 
leaving the work of selling to the machine itself, regardless of the inexperience 
of the user. Consequently we have instituted the UNQUALIFIED Free Trial. 


Machine Industry 


Nearly 


100000 


in use by such firms as 








United States Government 
International Harvester Co 
Standard Oil Company 
8. 8S. Kresge Company 
B.! DuPont deNemours & Co. 
Rockefeller Foundation 
City Gev't of New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Los Angeles 
Pennsylvania Railroad 











J) 


Ordinarily trials are granted with the tacit un- 
derstanding, expressed or implied, that pur- 
chase will follow satisfactory performance. 
TheUNQUALIFIED freetrial wipesoutevery 
qualification or restriction of the old trial offer. 
Thequestion of whether you expect to buy an 
adding machine is not asked and your use of a 
Victor under this plan is utterly devoid of any 
obligation whatever. There are no charges of 
any kind, none for delivery, use of the machine 
nor itsreturn. There is nothing to sign or pay. 


We appreciate the opportunity this plan 
affords too much to press you to buy. 

The intent of this offer is to place Victors in 
every factory, office and store in the United 
States so that the entire business world may 
know the super quality of the Victor. Victor 
at $100 is the miracle of the modern one- 
model idea of manufacture: A standard key- 
board, full-sized adding machine of million 
dollar capacity; adds. subtracts, multiplies, 
divides and produces a printed record. 


Special Victor Features 

—Triple visibility: adding 
dials; printed figures; 
keyboard, 


—Million dollar capacity, 
—Non-add key with indi- 
cation, 


—Visible adding dials, 

—Totals automatically 
printed in red, 

—Subtotals in separate —Full-sizestandardkeyboard, —One stroke totals, 
color, —Repeat or calculating key, —Rapid handle action. 


To get a Victor on Unqualified Free Trial, just telephone your 
Phone Your Dealer office equipment dealer—he will deliver it today—or write 


your name in margin and mail to Victor Adding Machine Co., 3900 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 
at STEROL o> OSCR RI Re ER TT PMS ORIOL I mat 5 SARE Lee oy nfs ts $ (down 


VICTOR 


Standard Adding Machine 


SOLD THROUGH THE OFFICE EQUIPMENT MERCHANT 

















$10 a month 


$1IOO 


f. o. b. Chicago 
Cver 2000 office equipment mer- Fully equi ped —no extras 
chents, handiing Victor, make On monthly payments $110 
possible inetant aad courteous 
service that isunattainablethrough 
any other method of distribution 
























































(Continued from Page 158) 
to a dealer for examination. He was told 
that he had bought a fortune, and so it 
proved, for it subsequently developed that 
the stamps alone were worth more than 
$75,000. This find resulted in many law- 
suits. 

Last June a titled English lady residing 
in Mayfair, London, was searching for a 
bundle of papers in an attic of the family’s 
town mansion. She was going through an 
old trunk when she came upon a packet of 
letters. Some unused stamps fell to the 
floor. Neither she nor her husband knew 
anything about stamps, but they supposed 
these might be of some value. They invited 
a Bond Street stamp auctioneer to look 
them over. That gentleman’s eyes almost 
popped from his head when he saw that the 
lady had found stamps the present market 
value of which is approximately $100,000, 

It appears that some sixty-one years ago 
a scion of this lucky household, stung by 
the philatelic bee, started a stamp collec- 
tion. Being an enterprising youth and hav- 
ing ample means, he went about his task 
systematically. He sent a five-pound bank 
note or less to each of a number of colonial 
postmasters, asking to be supplied with 
stamps to the amount inclosed. In those 
days— 1863 and 1864~— posts were slow, es- 
pecially to and from foreign ports. Long 
before many of the replies were received 
the boy’s zest for stamp collecting had 
diminished or entirely vanished, and he 
went away to school. As the replies came 
in, the boy’s mother or one of the servants 
put them in the trunk, intending to keep 
them until the young nobleman returned. 

But it seems that after leaving school the 
boy embarked on a military career and 
never gave a second thought to the stamps. 

In the collection found by the lady sixty 
years later are stamps from Ceylon, Van- 
couver, Queensland, Western Australia, 
Grenada, the Ionian Islands and other 
countries. The original cost of the stamps 
recovered was under $100. 

It is unnecessary, however, for the Amer- 
ican collector to go far afield in search of 
stamps worth thousands of dollars. Among 
the most valuable in the world are the pro- 
visional stamps issued by postmasters of a 
number of cities and towns in the United 
States before the regular government issues. 

These provisionals are closely linked with 
the early history of the United States Post 
Office Department. They were issued by 
postmasters in many cities and towns long 
before the Government sold its first post- 
age stamp in July, 1847. Though there was 
no law authorizing their issue, neither was 
there a law forbidding them. The Govern- 
ment took the attitude that these postage 
stamps were part of a private contract be- 
tween the local postmaster and the public. 


$12,000 for a Five-Cent Stamp 


Of this group of stamps, the Alexandria, 
Virginia, five-cent blue, issued in 1845, is 
very rare and very valuable. Dealers offer 
as much as $12,000 for one of these in good 
condition. The first known copy of this 
stamp was found by the late John K. Tif- 
fany in his family correspondence. Only 
two other copies are known to exist; one 
being the property of a Philadelphia col- 
lector and the other that of a dealer. 
Lucky, indeed, will be the finder of another 
of these rarities. 

Another valuable provisional is the Bos- 
cawen, New Hampshire, five-cent dull 
blue, believed to have been issued in 1846 
by Worcester Webster, a relative of the cele- 
brated Daniel Webster. This is a primitive 
specimen. It appears to have been pro- 
duced from a few carelessly set pieces of 
type, is hand-stamped in dull-blue ink on 
thin yellowish-white handmade paper. The 
only copy known is in the hands of a pri- 
vate collector, but any dealer would gladly 
pay any boy, girl or adult $12,000 for an- 
other. 

For years collectors who know the value 
of the Lockport, New York, five-cent red- 
and-black stamp, which probably was is- 
sued in 1846, have sought a companion for 





the only one known to exist. If you can dig | 
one of these out of your old trunks or some | 
garret, you can enrich yourself by the sum | 
of $10,000. 

Another postmasters’ provisional for | 
which dealers will pay $10,000 is the stamp | 
issued by James Madison Buchanan, who | 
was postmaster at Baltimore, Maryland, | 
from 1845 to 1849, If in some old papers left | 
by your father or your grandfather there | 
happens to be a letter bearing one of those 
stamps, walk right to the nearest stamp 
dealer and take his check for $10,000. Or if 
while looking for this particular ten-cent 
denomination stamp, which was black on 
bluish paper, you happen upon a ten-cent 
black on white paper of the same family, 
don’t part with it for less than $5000. 
That's its market value today. 

There are more than a dozen varieties of 
these postmasters’ provisionals issued in 
such places as Annapolis, Maryland; Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont; Millbury, Massachusetts; | 
New Haven, Connecticut; Providence, | 
Rhode Island, and St. Louis, Missouri. 





A Waste-Paper Mine 


The cities or towns in which these stamps 
were issued are, of course, the most un- | 
likely places in which they will be found, if 
ever. The first copy of the Millbury, Massa- 
chusetts, bluish stamp of 1847, for instance, 
was found in a bound volume of letters in | 
the library of the American Antiquarian | 
Society at Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Ragpickers, janitors and junk dealers are 
awakening to the possibilities of uncover- 
ing a trove of treasure every time they come 
upon a pile of old letters or papers. Some of 
the finds made by this class of collectors | 
lead to amusing if frantic activity along 


philately. 

Recently an unlettered Italian ragpicker 
entered the office of a Nassau Street dealer 
carrying an old canvas sack containing 
hundreds of United States and Canadian 
stamps. The dealer had examined only a 
few when he realized that he had come 
upon some rarities. He questioned the 
Italian and learned that the stamps had 
been found in some miscellaneous junk and 
waste paper which had come from an old 
business house. 

Immediately a search was begun for the 
remainder of those discarded papers. Sev- 
eral enthusiasts, hearing of the find, joined 
in the chase. The dealers found that the 
waste paper in which they believed were 
other rare stamps had been shipped to a 
New Jersey paper plant for repulping. Fur- 
ther search revealed the fact that the scraps 
from the house were mixed up in a three- 
carload shipment of waste paper. In order 
to obtain the privilege of searching for the 
particular envelopes they desired it was 
necessary for the dealers to buy the whole 
shipment. It was a gamble, but a stamp 
dealer will take a long chance to get his | 
hands on rare stamps. A deal was made | 
with the paper company, the cars were sys- | 
tematically searched and in the end the 
dealers were rewarded by finding an amaz- 
ing lot of valuable first issues of the United 
States and Canada. When the find became 
known in the stamp world the lucky pur- 
chasers of those carloads of waste paper 
did a land-office business, netting about | 
$15,000 from their sales. 

One of the surprising things about this 
find is that two sons of the original owner 
are enthusiastic stamp collectors and were 
among the prominent buyers of this lot of 
stamps when it was broken up and sold. 

To the person who finds stamps which 
he believes, rightly or wrongly, are valuable, 
there is one piece of advice—the only bit 
I’m going to offer in this article—I wish to 
impress upon that person: Go straight toa 
legitimate dealer in stamps, a dealer with 
a reputation. You will find him a conscien- 
tious business man who will tell you frankly 
the exact market value of your find whether 
it be a small fortune or just a few pennies. 
If by any chance he underestimates the 
market price and you sell to him, only to | 
discover later that you have taken a loss, | 
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FREE—10-Day Tube—Mail the Coupon 











What She Paid 


Nasau Street, New York, the pital of FOr her gloriously clear teeth was this 


Just accept, please, this remarkable 
dental test. Note how ‘‘off-color’’ 
teeth go and delicate gums become 
firm when the dingy film is removed 


ILLIONS have gained beautiful teeth 

in this new way. A way different 
from any other you have ever known. 
A way urged today by leading dental 
authorities of the world. 

In a few days you can work a transfor- 
mation in your mouth. That “‘ off-color" 
look will leave your teeth. Your gums 
will become firm and take on the coral tint 
of health, The charm of your smile will 
be multiplied. 

Will you accept a 10-day trial without 
charge? Then mail the coupon and a tube 
will be sent you. 


Film... that is all 


Run your tongue across your teeth, and 
you will feel a film—a viscous coat+that 
covers them. 

That film is an enemy to your teeth— 
and your gums. You must remove it. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and 
stays. It absorbs discolorations and gives 
your teeth that cloudy “ off-color’ look. 
Germs by the millions breed in it and lay 
your teeth open to decay. And they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea and 
gum disorders. 

Tooth troubles and gum troubles now are 
largely traced to that film. Many old-time 
methods fail in successfully combating it. 
That's why, regardless of the care 


New 
methods 
remove it 
And 
Firm the 
Gums 





Now, in a new 
type dentifrice 
called Pepso- 
dent, dental 
science has dis- 
covered effective com- 
batants. Their action is to curdle the 
film and remove it, then to firm the gums 

Now what you see when the film is re 
moved —the whiteness of your teeth-—wil! 
amaze you. 

Less effective methods fail in these results 

Harsh, gritty substances are judged 
dangerous to enamel. 

Thus the world has turned, largely on 
dental advice, to this new method, 

i ee 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 

Mail the coupon. 
be sent you free. 


A ten-day tube will 





you take now, your teeth remain 


dull and unattractive. | 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: | 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada ! 


Pal Ae at ore 
FREE Pépsadéent 
Mail Coupon : 

for 10-Day Tube to Endorsed by World's Dental Authorities 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 82, 1104 S. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago, Il., U. S. A. 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 


Name 


Address... 


Only one tube to a family, 1942 
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SATURDAY 























ENEW: chip resistance « * 


NEW: smooth edge finish 
“NEW: convenient carton, 


+ 


Here is double protection against glassware 
chipping, increased resistance against break- 
age. We feel that the combination of Safedge- 
Nonik is the greatest economy measure ever 
offered, to ward off “chips” and “nicks.” 


Every housewife will welcome the elimination 
of chipped glassware. Thin, graceful designs 
are now made practical and economical in use— 
that is what Safedge-Nonik means. Safedge- 
Nonik is made in a complete line of table 
glassware in all sizes and prices. See it at your 
nearest dealer’s or write us. Identify it by the 
reinforcing band at the top of the glass. 


THE LIBBEY GLASS MANUFACTURING CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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you may rest assured you may go back to 
him and have the matter satisfactorily ad- 
justed. The honest, first-class dealers guard 
their reputations jealously. They seek, and 
most of them have, the complete confidence 
of their patrons. 

The business of supplying stamps to phi- 
latelists has grown to enormous proportions 
in the past ten years. Today there are more 
than 500 professional stamp dealers in the 
United States. In many instances the deal- 
ers have several hundred thousand dollars 
invested, and in at least one concern the 
annual turnover is more than $500,000. 
The largest of these dealers has more than 
sixty employes to handle the vast corre- 
spondence conducted with collectors all 
over the world. Many of these dealers are 
men of culture and refinement; men who 
have made a life study of the postage 
stamp not alone because of its investment 
value but because of the pleasure they de- 
rive from the handling of the little pieces of 
adhesive paper. 

There are, of course, petty and grand 
grafters in the stamp business, as there are 
in all businesses where the age and rarity 
of an object enter into its value. There are 
men, for instance, who deal in forgeries and 
facsimiles. There are many, many forgeries, 
and every stamp purchased should be care- 
fully scrutinized. Any square dealer can 
and will gladly tell you if a stamp is au- 
thentic. 

Thousands of collectors in this country 
and abroad have been bilked by buying 
forged surcharges—stamps with overprints 
which alter their value or confirm it in the 
same or a new currency. This sort of for- 
gery is the most easily perpetrated. 

Forgeries are valuable to specialists, 
however, if they perform the duties of 
postage stamps before their spurious char- 
acters are exposed, because the specialist 
wants in his collection any and everything 
bearing on the postal history. Many phi- 
latelists hold these to be quite valuable and 
willingly pay fair prices for them. 


Growing a Beard on a Stamp 


Owing to the care with which collectors 
examine their stamps, an ingenious fraud 
on the post office of India was discovered 
back in 1890. A clever imitation of the one- 
rupee slate, of the 1882-88 issue, was fre- 
quently found in England on letters from 
Bombay. The attention of the English 
Government was called to the stamps by a 
philatelist and police inquiry led to the de- 
tection of the culprit. It developed that he 
had engraved a facsimile on boxwood and 
had printed his stamps one by one on paper 
similar to that used in making the genuine 
stamp. He made the perforation by plac- 
ing the printed label between two plates of 
thin metal, each with holes corresponding 
to the intended perforations, and then, 


| with a blunt wire, punching out the small 


circular pieces of paper. 

There is a distinction between a fake and 
a forgery. The case above cited is one of 
the latter. A good and somewhat amusing 
illustration of a fake is provided in the 
Rumanian issue of stamps of 1866. On 
those stamps is depicted the head of Prince 
Charles without a beard. Some time after 
that issue was on the market, the prince de- 
cided that a beard would add to his dignity, 
or perhaps his beauty. When the beard 
was full-grown a new issue of stamps be- 
came necessary. Accordingly, in 1872 


| Prince Charles appeared on Rumanian 
| stamps with a full beard. 


In the course of time the fifty-bani blue 


| and red of this bearded issue’ of 1872 be- 


fe, a 
Chip-Resisting Glassware 





came scarce and was much sought after. 
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The earlier issue of fifty-bani blue and 
red—the beardless issue—was, on the other 
hand, plentiful and cheap. What could 
be more simple than to fake a beard on 
the beardless issue? Nothing, fakers de- 
cided, and forthwith changed a fairly com- 
mon variety of stamp into one which, in a 
used condition, is worth twenty times as 
much. 

Errors and anachronisms on stamps of 
the past and present are numerous and 
often result in a stamp becoming valuable. 
There is the United States stamp with a 
ship pictured sailing before the wind while 
the wind and waves are obviously coming 
from the other direction; the stamp of the 
island of St. Kitts, in the British West 
Indies, with a picture of Columbus using a 
telescope, an instrument invented after his 
time; the two United States Cclumbian 
stamps commemorating the Columbia Ex- 
position, one with the caption Columbus in 
Sight of Land, showing the navigator a 
smooth-shaven youth, the other captioned 
The Landing of Columbus, depicting the 
great discoverer with a full beard. 


The Demand for Freak Stamps 


When philatelists discover these errors 
there isa rush to buy the stamps before they 
are withdrawn by the government which 
issues them. When, in 1918, the United 
States Government issued a twenty-four- 
cent aeroplane stamp, the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing sent to the Post Office 
Department four sheets of one hundred 
stamps each, on which the aeroplane was 
shown upside down. 

A pane of 100 out of this lot reached a 
sub post office in Washington. 

When the stamp window at this office 
opened, a young man stepped up and asked 
for 100 aeroplanestamps, proffering twenty- 
four dollars as payment. The postal clerk 
shoved the sheet of inverted stamps through 
the small window. The young man took 
one look at it and then asked for another 
sheet. A second sheet was offered him, but 
the aeroplanes on these stamps were regu- 
lar. He refused those, saying, “Give me 
another sheet like this.” 

The postal clerk became suspicious. 
“Why just like that?” he asked. 

“See this aeroplane?” asked the pur- 
chaser. “ Well, it’s upside down.” 

The clerk immediately demanded that 
the stamps be returned. The purchaser re- 
fused, saying, “I bought and paid for 
them. They are mine and I shall keep 
them.” 

A post-office inspector was called, but 
the man stood on his rights and no amount 
of pleading would alter his determination. 

Next day the man who made the pur- 
chase was in the office of a New York dealer 
offering the pane of 100 stamps for $12,000. 
The dealer offered him $10,000. Two days 
later the stamps were sold to a Philadel- 
phia dealer for $12,000. This dealer 
bought them from the original purchaser 
at that price after learning that Col. 
E. H. R. Green, of Texas, son of the late 
Hetty Green, was particularly interested in 
erroneous issues. 

That he used good judgment was evi- 
denced a few days later when Colonel 
Green bought the pane of 100 stamps for 
$20,000.. They now are part of Colonel 
Green’s $2,000,000 collection. 

The stamp world, when accused of har- 
boring an army of harmless nuts, laughs off 
the charge, saying, “It’s great to be nutty 
if you have such royal company as King 
George and most of the other crowned 
heads of the world, not to mention some of 
the most distinguished men in America.” 
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SHOES FIT 
NICELY INTO COLLEGE 
LIFE 


6 N college, few of us have as much 
id / money as we would like. We are 
obliged to make certain of the value in 
every purchase. It isn't a bad rule to 
yi follow throughout life, either. Most 
if of us do it. 
: i The kind of shoes college men look for 
/ } combine the smart new style touches 
4 and give the best service. 
You'll get a pretty square deal all around 
if you wear these shoes, Selz lasts 
: conform to nature’to the anatomy of 
the foot, your feet feel at home in them. 
| Their custom appearance is the expres- 
sion of an artist in leathers, es 3 an 
ability to give shoes that strength and 
that flexibility which provides com- 
fort for the ease of your Pody and the 
ease of your mind. ™ 
Whatever your allowance for shoes is,“ 
a Selz merchant will give you the most 


value for it. Many models this season. Pa 
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DOLLARS 


Here’s the Piccadilly Brogue ¢a blunt and 
sturdy blucher. Scotch grain, Scotch brown 
leather. It’s Martin's imported. The last is 
the Polo, with a semi soft box tee. A good, 
heavy soles a broad leather heel. 





Selz MERCHANTS: This is the Selz Bas 


SELZ ORGANIZATION firscnon “9 SHOEMAKERS FOR THREE GENERATIONS 
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Drilling automobile frames for yr 
Gabriel Snubbers with Van Dorn 5 
heavy duty ball bearing electric drill. 


Why Service Stations 


Now Need More 


Powerful Electric Drills 


A few years ayo garages and service stations could 
get along with electric drills that had just enough 
power fer the ordinary hole drilling operations. To- 
day drills must have the endurance and reserve 
power to perform the heavier garage jobs :—cylinder 
refinishing, driving of the stiffest cylinder hones, 
frame drilling, and a constantly increasing number 
of difficult tasks. 


The Value of More Power 


These changed conditions have been met by the 
“Van Dorn” line of heavy duty, powerful drills :— 
Tools that do cylinder reconditioning jobs quicker 
and easier than was ever thought possible. This great 
power, this etrength, this ability to do more work is 
particularly valuable to those service stations doing 
repair work on a flat rate basis, The work is speeded 
up, the profits are greater and the owner gets his car 


quicker. 


Recommended by Motor Car 
Manufacturers to their Dealers 


Not only sve these “Drayhorses of Drillaom” practically stand- 
shep equipment in plants of ey motor car, truck, body 
and such as Dodge, Buick, Packard, 
Chandler, Chrysler, Autocar, Hudson, Hupmobile, Peerless, Reo 
and many others; but such companies as Buick, Studebaker, 
Pierce Arrow, Chevrolet, Willys Overland, Durant, Reo and 
Autocat suggest to their dealers and service stations that “Van 
Dorn” drille be used in servicing motor cars and trucks of their 
manufacture :--a wonderful tribute to “Van Dorn" quality. 


Send fer handsome new 48-page catalog or 
ek our nearest jobber for a demonstration. 





The Van Dorn Electric Tool Company 
Makevs of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming 
and Grinding Machines, etc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


sales and Service Branches 
Denver New York 
Detroit Pittsburgh 
Los Angeles Richmond 
Montreal St. Louis 


Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicego 
Clacinnati 





Toronto 


© 1925, T. V. D. BE. T. Co, 


A. E. A. CHICAGO 
These tools with a number of 
important additions to the Van 
Dorn line are shown this week 
at the A 
Association's exhibit, Coli 
seum, Chicago. Van Dorn 
Booth Numbers 330-331-332- 
333-334. 
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WHEN A MAN’S SIXTY 


(Continued from Page 39) 


might have used whatever agility I had as 
effectively in some other way and kept my- 
self justas fit. And now my wife won't have 
even a ring picture in our home at Bayside. 
There are no photographs or trophies to 
recall those days—just likenesses of friends, 
or landscapes, hang or our walls. It is not 
that she’s ashamed of that part of my ca- 
reer, anymore than Iam. It’s just that we 
like other ways of living better. Aboveall, I 
don’t sit back and look at that time and 
say, “ Well, I have had my day.”” No man, 
no matter whether he has been President or 
has written the greatest book in the world 
before he was forty, at sixty should look 
back and say that. He should say instead, 
“T’m having it now!” 

But the point is that it wasn’t fighting 
with ancther man that gave me what suc- 
cess I had; it was fighting with laziness, 
with myself, that was responsible; my de- 
termination to keep fit, to feel that nothing 
could lick me, and always to be moderate. 
And any man who exercises that care and 
moderation, who keeps the right mental 
attitude, can do the same. I don’t mean 
that he can take on Jack Dempsey or Bill 
Tilden, but he can learn to function right; 
to feel well and happy and contented, to 
grow old—no, old-young—gracefully. 


Caring for the Human Engine 


And the man who has lived carelessly 
can acquire these things, too, even if he 
starts late, though it will be hard for a few 
weeks at the start. But only for a few 
weeks; after that, following the simple 
rules for long life will seem second nature. 

Of course, living naturally isn’t just a 
matter of sentiment. There must be me- 
chanics behind it; a fellow must take care of 
hisengine. And for the handling of this, there 
are a few simple directions no harder to fol- 
low than those for tending the heater in your 
cellar. And that’s just the trouble—they’re 
too easy for some men to bother about. I 
know a doctor, aspecialist, who tells me that 
salt is as good as gold for lots of troubles. 

But to go back, the first rule is—don’t 
overeat! Sometimes I think the Associated 
Funeral Directors of America must be in 
cahoots with the cooks’ union. 

As for red meats, personally, I find my- 
self much better off by sticking to lamb, 
chicken and fish. I’ve seen the day when a 
good beefsteak under my belt meant a little 
extra steam for the final rounds; but f can 
last longer in the work I do now without it. 
And so can any man of forty-five or over, 
particularly if he is engaged in desk work. 

And avoid eating too many starchy foods. 
When the waiter comes around, switch 
that large order of potatoes German-fried 
or au gratin to a green vegetable; for green 
vegetables should form the background of a 
diet, with special emphasis on lettuce and 
spinach for most of us, and a sufficiency of 
fruit. Milk, buttermilk and cocoa can well 
take the place of coffee and tea, though a 
little of the latter will do no harm. But I 
know I have to be careful about them, for 
every once in a while when on the road I 
find myself on a coffee spree, drinking five 
or six cups a day. I always have te bring 
myself up short or there will be trouble. 

Another thing I try to avoid is ice water, 
and it’s hard to do that when traveling, 
with a pitcher on every table. So I make a 
point of asking for a pitcher without ice the 
minute I sit down. Too chill water cramps 
the stomach and may bring on acute in- 
digestion. But at least two quarts of water 
at the proper temperature should be drunk 
every day, mainly between meals, to flush 
out the system properly. 

All the above suggestions are subject 
to change, of course, under a doctor’s 


directions; but they can be safely followed 
by most people. 

There is another very important principle 
to be observed at meals—not to start when 
nervously fatigued, angry or overexcited. 
Violation of this rule may even cause death, 
for the whole digestive apparatus at such a 
time is in an abnormal, poisoned condition. 
Better wait until you have calmed down, 
got a grip on yourself—or, better still, be- 
come relaxed—before you pitch in. 

I can remember a certain night in a 
Western hotel when I did not do this. I 
had been sitting at a table dining with some 
members of my theatrical company when a 
stranger, partly because he was “lickered 
up” and partly because hewas just naturally 
a nuisance, joined our table and started some 
noisy argument. He was not an overstrong 
fellow except with his tongue, and since I 
was at the time heavyweight champion, I 
could probably have handled him all right, 
but I didn’t want a scene. So I sat there 
trying not to listen to his foul-mouthed and 
foolish conversation, but inwardly at the 
boiling point and bolting my food all the 
time. That night I suffered the tortures of 
the damned. I had two big lumps under 
my heart worse than Jeff or Fitz ever gave 
me in the ring. I had not been subject to 
indigestion; but I nearly died then, simply 
because I had allowed myself to become 
excited, while eating, over some insignificant 
butter-in. 

Which makes me think—I have one funny 
habit in eating which I wouldn’t ask any- 
one to follow and which once got me into 
trouble of a different sort. I always save a 
roll to the last; it ends the meal and comes 
after the pudding or ice cream. Sometimes 
I have to watch out for this lonely roll, for 
if my own waiter doesn’t take it when he 
clears for the last course, one of his churas 
or the head waiter will whisk it away. SoI 
got to holding onto the roll like a runner 
with cork grips. One night when I was to 
make a speech, a friend of mine, Pauline 
Frederick, the actress, knowing this habit 
of mine, stole the sacred roll the minute 
before I was called on. I looked for it—it 
was lost and I was lost without it. Like the 
boy at the spelling bee in the story, who 
always fumbled with a button and broke 
down when his rival cut it off, I got up and 
stuttered and stammered, all the time look- 
ing around for that roll. 


The First Weeks are the Hardest 


At last Miss Frederick took pity on me, 
and leaning over, whispered, “Here it is, 
Jim,” and slipped it into my hand. It was 
just in time; I just got under the wire with 
that so-called oration. 

And speaking of dinners, it is perhaps 
useless to say avoid altogether tobacco, 
liquors and pastries. No one is going to do 
that just because another man tells him to. 
Besides, I don’t follow any such absolute 
rule myself with regard to smoking. I don’t 
use cigarettes, preferring cigars; and oc- 
casionally I find myself creeping up to 
seven a day. But when I do, I at once 
begin to cut down. 

In all these things it is perhaps better to 
follow the rule of moderation. A little will 
do no harm, and may even do good some- 
times, providing a needful relaxation. But 
one must firmly take to himself this prin- 
ciple. Then, though he may occasionally 
flop, he will keep such a good watch on him- 
self that he can bring himself to before it is 
too late. But I am inclined to believe, in 
spite of all arguments to the contrary, that 
most men are safer if they do not use liquor 
in any form. And it is rather easy to do 
without it. You won’t miss it after the first 
































Here is where will power comes in, and 
no matter how far gone in years and self- 
indulgence, it is still possible for a man to 
acquire it. And that is one thing that even 
an old man has to work at. He may taper 
down on exercise and food, but he can’t 
altogether let up on that discipline. There 
is one fine thing about it, though—the more 
you practice self-control, the easier it 
grows in time; it may even become a 
pleasure. 

Of course, it will be harder for the man of 
from forty-five to sixty than for a younger 
chap. And if he is in the grip of some in- 
jurious habit, it might help to knock off 
work for a while and to take a vacation 
under the care of some wise physician or 
physical expert at a good training farm. If 
he can’t do that, he can at least go away 
where he can be out-of-doors, with some 
congenial friends, and get plenty of fresh 
air and pleasant distractions. I say this 
because I realize how hard it is for a man to 
swear off or reduce and to start a new 
physical routine if he is in the midst of a 
hard business campaign. It will be a little 
easier to acquire the new habits and shake 
off the old while away where he can relax 
and have some wholesome fun—hunting, 
fishing, swimming or walking. Then he can 
come back renewed in vigor to take up his 
work; and having had a few weeks to 
bolster up his courage and to get used to 
his new program, he can better fight off the 
old desires when they attack him. For, re- 
member again, it’s the first few weeks that 
are the hardest. 

This self-control I was fortunate to learn 
quite early in life. But I didn’t always have 
it, and sometimes I have to fight hard for it 
still, though some of my friends attribute it 
to an easy-going disposition. They don’t 
know me inside. When I was a kid, enter- 
ing exhibition bouts at the old Olympic 
Club in San Francisco, I used to rehearse 
all my fights in the hours when I should 
have been asleep. I would change the pil- 
lows this way and that, get up and pace the 
floor or look out at the moon, all the time 
wondering whether I could really beat my 
opponent, and figuring out what blows he 
would try and how I could offset him. 


What Defeated Sullivan 


Now this might have been all right in the 
daytime, but not the night before the bout, 
when I needed rest. Consequently I found 
myself in the actual event just shading a 
man I had badly beaten in practice. Even 
in making speeches I found I was nervous 
and subject to stage fright, so much so that 
the older members used to call me up on 
every possible occasion, just to see how I’d 
flush, drop my jaw and make a general fool 
of myself. But finally I tumbled to myself 
and learned to control this sinking of 
the heart, the funny feeling at the pit of the 
stomach, the buckling of the legs and the 
milling over of things too much in advance. 

I controlled it first, I think, because I got 
mad at and ashamed of myself. But it was 
not until after the Sullivan fight that I did 
it by any conscious effort of the will. As I 
stood there, the crowd howling, I realized 
that I had won simply because I had un- 
consciously made up my mind to win. And 
it suddenly flashed over me that in the 
future I could do what I really set out to do, 
if I could only master by deliberate effort 
all tendency to worry. And don’t ever 
think that calm men have no spirit. The 
best controlled men I have known had in 
the beginning the worst tempers. And any 
man, no matter how old, with practice, can 
learn to handle both worry and temper by 
effort of the will. And control of these 
things is particularly necessary for a man 
at sixty, if he cares to get beyond that 
milestone. 

And right here let me say that in alluding 
to the old fight in New Orleans I have no 
intention of merely calling attention to my- 
self. Recently I made in THE Post a state- 
ment that I believed Dempsey could not 
hit as hard as Sullivan. And Jim Tully, a 
man I admire because he has overcome 
many handicaps, says that statement was 
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made “‘in defense of my own ego.”’ I didn’t 
mean it that way. I was thinking more of 
what Sullivan did to men before me. If the | 
statement was made in defense of anything, | 
it was to back not my own skill but my care- 
ful training and right living. Sullivan had 
dissipated; I was young and fresh, trained 
to the hour. Many another man, if he had 
wanted to do the same, had made up his 





mind to do it, and then carefully prepared, | 


could have had the success that I had. 
Anyway, it was that night that I first 
realized to the full the value of self- 
discipline. And though it has grown into 
something of a habit with the years, I still 
have to exercise it. I did, for instance, long 
years after the Sullivan fight when I tried 
to come back to fight Jeffries. It took a 
great deal of control to force myself once 


more into the grind of training. All the | 


exercise, the punching the bag, the road 
work, the constant boxing, had become 
irksome, But I managed to stick it out for 
the long three months. And only last 





spring, when I made my first lecture, I came | 


near wilting. I had, of course, appeared in | 


plays, but there I had scenery and props, 


and in vaudeville I never had to talk for | 


more than eighteen minutes, and usually 
with a partner who was busy for half that 
time. 
Boston, faced by a big crowd, with no 
scenery or props but a hard-bottomed chair 
and my only partner a pitcher of ice water. 
As the introducer was saying the usual 
compliments about me, you can bet I felt 


But here I was, that first night in | 


all the old weakness in the knees, that w.k. | 


hollow feeling in the pit of the stomach. 


Tapering Off on Exercise 


But I said to myself, “It’s all right, that | 


funny sensation in the stomach, if it stays 
right there. But if it once gets above there 
and gets a clutch on my throat, good night, 
I’m gone!” 

So, deliberately, I called on the old will 
power, got myself under control and—well, 
just as I somehow got through the three 
months’ grind in the training for Jeff, I got 
through that hour and a half which was just 
as hard. 

But now there’s the question of exercise 
for the man of sixty, and, while we're 
about it, we might as well include the man 
over forty-five. Here, too, the principle of 
moderation fits in; and even at thirty- 
eight—sooner, if the doctor says so—a man 
should begin to taper off. You never would 
enter an eighteen-year-old horse, or a 
twelve or a ten year old, no matter what 
his pedigree and courage, in a race for 
three-year-olds. Yet how often you have 
heard of men dropping on the golf course, 
and not from lightning from the skies, 
either. It’s another sort of lightning from 
within, brought on by playing thirty-six 
holes, being too long in the hot sun or 
starting out right after a hearty meal. 

A man of middle-age had better stick, as 
a rule, to at most eighteen holes, and should 
choose the cool of the morning or the late 
afternoon for playing. Also he should eat 
sparingly before he starts and not take too 
much of any sort of drink, soft or alccholic. 
Tennis is all right for a couple of sets, if you 
do not dash too madly about the courts in 
the broiling sun; and bowling—say, for an 
hour in the evening, in the alleys or, in the 
Scotch way, on the green. I myself am 
fond of handball and would like nothing 
better than an hour at singles. Instead, 
though I do, they say, look like a man of 
forty-two, I try a half hour at doubles, 
where there’s another man to do half the 
work. 

Above almost all other forms of sport, I 
would recommend walking. From my win- 
dow I sometimes watch the crowd out for a 
Sunday afternoon, and you can tell the 
character of each from his gait. One will 
mope along, head down, hands behind his 
back, wondering how he’s going to meet 
that note or pay off the old mortgage. An- 
other hitches along uncertainly, milling 
over his business, though he hasn’t any 
note to meet; he, too, never gets away from 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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in an 
Automobile 
Battery ? 


Nobody can tell the amount of 
wear that has taken place in a 


filled battery. Why should you 
attempt to guess? 


When you must buy a new 
battery you want one that is new, 
and no “ifs” about it. 


Automobile 
Batteries 


Why not play safe with one of 
our Willard Threaded Rubber 
jobs? They’re Charged boné dry. 
No shelf-wear—no reinsulation 
cost. 


And you get Willard quality 
and Willard dependability. 





We service all makes 


and sell Willards for all cars 
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Willard RADIO Batteries are 
on a par with Willard Automo- 
bile Batteries, in giving you the 
most your money can buy. 
Fresh and full-powered when 
you get them. No life-wast- 
ing shelf-wear here, either. 


Willard 
Radio 


Batteries 


last for years, and give you 
better results all the time. 


You can recharge these bat- 
teries from your lighting cir- 
cuit with any standard 
rectifier. As easy as turning 
on a light. 

Sales and Service through 
The Willard Battery men 


and their Authorized Radio Dealers 
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Pure silk. Skilled weaving. Uncompromising adherence to wear- 
ing quality. These have made Skinner’s the standard of compar- 
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(Continued from Page 165) 
business or himself. The next, maybe a 
fat man, strolls along for a few feet, then 
leans up against a tree, giving a new house 
the once-over; in his afternoon out he'll 
cover just about five blocks. Then, once in 
a while, I see a fellow—sometimes a pretty 
old man, too—taking the road, not the 
sidewalk, hands swinging, chest out, head 
up and bowling along at a pretty brisk clip. 
He’s the one who's going to get his lungs 
strengthened, his circulation renovated and 
all the cobwebs and worries blown away by 
God's fresh air. 

That’s the sort of walk I like to take, 
with my dog, perhaps, or a good companion. 
It’s fine for a man, especially since, after 
fifty, running isn’t good even for a man 
with a normal heart. 

So unless the doctors have told you really 
to take care of that heart, try some of any 
or all those sports mentioned here—what- 
ever you like best. Going to the ball game 
is lots of fun; but don’t always sit on the 
bleachers; get in the game, even if it’s only 
mowing the lawn or watering the flowers; 
which, by the way, can be lots of sport, 
particularly if you own your own home. 

And as for doctors, I wouldn’t worry 
about them too much. Still, I would be 
overhauled by a good one once a year. A 
man of the age we are discussing is apt to 
spring a little leak here and there. Like an 
old house, he is strong and sturdy and well 
built, maybe, but beginning to crack. All 
he needs is a little puttying, a little patch- 
ing up; then, with reasonable care and the 
right mental attitude, he is good for many a 
year. 

In some ways you can, too, forestall the 
doctor. I remember, for instance, reading 
ten years ago about the refusal of Clemen- 
ceau and Sarah Bernhardt to eat red meat. 

“A good idea,” I said to my wife; “let’s 
try it. We'll beat the doctor to it before 
he tells us to stop.”” I was only forty-nine 
then, but ever since we have cut out that 
item from our menu, and I’m positive we 
feel better for it, and just as strong. But 
it’s worth calling in a doctor once a year for 
those little leaks and cracks, which are not 
dangerous in themselves, but might prove 
so if not attended to in time. 

And see what moderation did for those 
two grand old people, for this avoidance of 
red beef was only one little instance of their 
following a general principle. Clemenceau 
didn’t need any red meat to say, “ We'll 
fight to the last quarter hour”; and he 
saved his country; and like Johnny 
Walker—in a much more useful way, 
though—he’s still going strong. And Ma- 
dame Bernhardt, at seventy-eight with a leg 
amputated, could stand on the stage, sup- 
ported by a table and still prove herself the 
greatest actress in the world. She was not 
a grand old woman but a great old girl. 


Temperate Methuselahs 


In spite of all stories to the contrary, I 
don’t think you'll find the really great 
leaders overindulging in anything except 
sometimes, perhaps, in work, which too is 
bad. You may recall some that led for a 
while, like Daniel Webster, who could pour 
licker in as fast as his words poured out. 
But I’m inclined to think Ole Dan was 
greater with the gift of gab than he was at 
real statesmanship, though I don’t know 
so much about that. 

Roosevelt, a clean liver, as all those 
closest to him know, had one bad habit—he 
overexerted himself when he was getting 
along, though it was in a good cause. If he 
had slowed up a trifle, he might have been 
fighting yet; a little slower fight, perhaps, 
but a wise one and one that would have 
been mighty effective too. But of this you 
may be sure—that the ones who last in the 
race, like the two old people we've just 
spoken of, or Gladstone, and Foch, who is 
seventy-five and who is very abstemious in 
eating and drinking—all have followed the 
principle of moderation and clean living. 
They took care of their bodies, though they 
were ready enough to sacrifice them when 
the need came. 








It follows everywhere in life just as it 
does in the ring. Only a few months ago I 
saw a fighter taking whisky straight three 
days before a fight. He wins pretty con- 
sistently, but he won’t long. That’s one 
game he can’t beat in theend. Some day, 
probably, he’ll snap off when he least expects 
it. A touch of pneumonia or the fiu, and 
he’s gone. Then, too, he is an exception, as 
are all the old fellows whose names you now 
may throw up at me—the ones, you know, 
who drink three quarts and chew six pounds 
of tobacco a day at the ripe old age of a 
hundred and four. Well, maybe they do; 
and then again, maybe they don’t. The 
newspapers say a lot of things. And gosh! 
Look at what they might have done with 
such vitality if they hadn’t dissipated! 
Methuselah would have been out of the 
running as far as the Twentieth Century 
Express is, now that the aeroplane is 
making its records. I know I can’t afford 
to take the risks; and the chances are that 
you can’t, either. 


The Danger of Dignity 


That young fighting marine, Gene Tun- 
ney, keeps fit. That’s why he’ll go far or 
much farther than he could otherwise do. 
Then there’s Muldoon, a great specimen of 
a young-old man, who always practices 
what he preaches up at that rest farm of 
his; and George Haven Putnam, the pub- 
lisher, who can dictate a hundred letters in 
the morning, play tennis in the afternoon 
and make a long speech that night; Hobart 
Bosworth, who, with one lung gone twenty 
years ago, made himself into a new man; 
and Emma Calvé, and Victor Maurel, the 
great barytone, who used to box with me 
just for the fun of it and to keep himself fit. 
They took care of themselves. And don’t 
fool yourself into believing those stories 
about celebrities on the stage—that So- 
and-So is drunk all the time, and so on. You 
won’t find my friend Douglas Fairbanks, 
for instance, doing that. A man may get to 
the top through sheer talent, but he won't 
stay there unless he takes pretty good care 
of himself. 

It is interesting to note how many of the 
persons just mentioned are foreign-born, all 
of them with but one exception. I didn’t 
just deliberately go abroad for my ex- 
amples, but picked them out at random 
among my friends. I wonder if there isn’t a 
lesson in that for us Americans. We live at 
too fast a pace. “Zip” and “pep” are our 
slogans, rarely ‘‘ moderation.” 

And speaking of friends, I know so many 
who aren’t taking care of themselves— 
fine fellows sometimes too. There’s one 
everywhere beloved, the sweetest and 
squarest of men, one of the most gifted too, 
Still rather young, he was fast drinking 
himself out, getting fat and logy, his fine 
brain dulled by too much liquor and wrong 
eating and too little exercise. Only a few 
months ago he changed, and I’m sure he'll 
follow through, for he’s one that should 
stay where he belongs—at the top 

And it isn’t only in the professions that 
care and moderation count; in business 
they bring big dividends. And there are 
certain temptations that assail the business 
men more perhaps than those on the stage. 
Actors need to take exercise; have to look 
more or less slender; they fence and dance. 
But a man can direct a large corporation 
with another under his belt almost as big. 
Now at forty a man should begin to lighten 
his exercise a little, but that doesn’t mean 
that he should leave it off altogether; or 
that he should go home nights and Sundays, 
stick his feet in slippers, then read how ac- 
tive other men are in the baseball columns. 
Then there’s the type of man who used to 
belong to a club, and swim, box, play 
medicine ball and lark around with the 
boys. Suddenly he grows successful and 
too dignified for his old companions, He 
shuts himself up, has an army of buffers 
around him, grows fat or stale and bilious. 

He can’t go it as hard as he used to, of 
course; but an hour a day at some exercise 
fitted for his age, at the gym or out-of-doors, 
would make him a lot less dignified and a 
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And if that 
exercise can be taken with jolly companions, 


whole lot more worth while. 


there’s that much more benefit. Even 
though they do say a man grows fat from 
laughing, fun can cut down the corporation 
almost as much as exercise. But then you 
aren't just sitting in a seat, after ten courses, 
laughing at Will Rogers or Harold Lloyd. 
You're being active, too, while you're getting 
your fun. 

In all this there is one thing to be noted 
that should be very encouraging to the 
average man—he has really a better chance 
for long life and physical fitness than the 
man who has been champion and busted all 
the records. Famous athletes often over- 
indulge in sport, become muscle-bound, or 
have hearts too enlarged to stand the in- 
activity of work they later take up at the 
office. Frequently they drop off at fifty, 
when other men who were weaklings in 
their boyhood, but who since have taken 
good care of themselves, are walking erect 
at seventy. I know one old fellow who 
never overindulged and who tried out a 
bicycle—a high one, at that—at ninety- 
eight. He lived to tell the story—and that 
isn’t a trick one out of some newspaper, 
either. 

And now to tackle another of man’s 
enemies, perhaps the most deadly of all— 
worry, which is nothing more than fear, 
discounted at the bank of death in advance. 
It will do no good to follow all the other 
simple rules, if one worries continually. 
That slows up, cripples, hamstrings a man; 
and in the end can utterly destroy him. 

The reason why a man worries is that he 
looks at his problems in the wrong way. He 
doesn’t worry when everything is going 
right, when sales are good and he is cutting 
coupons; but just let one year's business 
drop fifty dollars behind his banner year 
and he begins to fret, worry whether he 
isn’t going back or beginning to fail. And 
once set in the habit, the seriousness of the 
danger doesn’t make any difference; you 
worry over a mouse in the kitchen, a flea 
in your bed, as much as over a roaring lion 
loose in the circus. 


Vanquishing Worry 


The habit must be conquered, and it can 
be—by determining on your attitude just 
as a man decides the method with which he 
will meet another man’s style of boxing, 
and it is simple. With your first worry, get 
in the habit of saying to yourself, ‘This 
really can’t matter so much.” And it’s 
true. For look at it this way: “I have lost 
that sale? There’s another customer round 
the corner.” 

“T dropped that money? Well, I'm in 
a hole, just like in a pinochle game. It’l) 
be fun getting out; and there’s more money 
loose—more to be made,” 

“I've made a mistake? 
achievement to match.” 

“T’'ve made a fool of myself? I'll make a 
wise man yet.” 


I'll make an 


You won't be kidding yourself. For lose | 


what you may, it won’t equal the blessings 


life has shown you, unless you're an un- | 
grateful pup. And when it’s your own fault, | 


all the white chalk isn’t used up in the pool 


rooms or on brokers’ blackboards; there's | 
enough left over to make white marks to | 
offset all the black and satisfy Saint Peter. | 

Worst of all, though, is the worry in ad- | 
vance over things that haven’t happened. | 


“Now supposing I do that,” you say to 
yourself; ‘‘make that miscue and ruin my 
chances.” 

Well, at worst, there’s a sporting chance 
you won't, isn’t there? And there are 


other chances left when that one’s gone, | 
aren't there? Besides, it’s a ten-to-one bet | 


that if you mill things over too much, you'll 
hypnotize yourself into doing them. 

If you don’t worry and do keep your 
mind clear, you can be sure of one thing 
that whatever you do, you'll make a good 
showing; and it’s the average that counts. 

I wish we could always remember that, 


for the average counts in bank balances as | 


well as in baseball, and in a man’s life 
record and his happiness too. You read the 
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Buy At 
This Sign \ 





Mr and more as you 

travel you will see the 

sign of the Spread Red 

Eagle at gasoline pumps \ 

and we stations. It is 

bd pe for Independent \ 
vaio has estab- 

Slehed himself as a reliable 

source of independent oil 5 

and gasoline. 


Patronize him for good 
service and to support 
one of the great army of 
Independents, whose free 
competition has 
motorists by stabilizing 
prices and maintaining 
quality of product. 


INDEPENDENT OIL MEN 
OF AMERICA 
624 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Hl. 
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Red Hat Gasoline 
Many Spread Red 
Eagle Independents 
carry Red Hat gasoline 
-an independent brand 
of U. 8. Motor Fuel 
specification. (Only 
they can sell it.) 


| NOTE:—A non. grote ieee pene. a 





publicity camp 
Oil. By the sign ‘of the Spread Red Eagie you will 
know the oil men who are truly independent. 
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box scores sometimes. Well, you don’t 
always look at the E. column for errors; 


| usually you notice most the P.O.’s for put- 
| outs, the A.’s for assists and the H.’s for 
| hits. Can’t we take it for granted that the 


| 


| worry still. 


official scorer in the big game is taking note 
of those too? 

And if we can only get in that attitude— 
of realizing how long life is, how much 
longer the one we're all headed for, how 
much chance there is for happy days when 
we're in the midst of gloomy ones, and how 
many chances we have to make up for past 
mistakes, why, what can any boot really 
matter? And time heals our worst sor- 
rows. I never thought I could get over 
my mother’s death, she meant so much to 
me. But the years have softened the 
shock, and now she is a beautiful and liv- 
ing memory. 

Oh, as I say, I could, if I let myself, 
I haven’t become perfect by 


| any means in this art of self-control which 
| I’m preaching so chestily and which is a 


A self starter 
for milk 
bottles 


HE old-fashioned, unsani- 

tary milk bottle cap is as 
obsolete as the crank-starting 
automobile. The modern, 
health-loving housekeeper in- 
sists upon the new cap with 
tab and hinge which starts the 
milk flowing without the 
messy, unsanitary use of thumb, 
fork or ice-pick. 


| cable came. 


No danger of milk uncovered 
when Perfection Caps are used. 
You cannot destroy nor mis- 
place them, A pull on the tab 
and the bottle is opened — 
half way. A slight pressure and 
i¢ is securely closed again— 
germ-proof, odor-proof until 
the last drop is used. 


Let us send you a month’s 
supply of Perfection Pull and 
Hinge Caps Free. Just mail the 
attached coupon. Then ask your 
milkman to use them perma- 
nently. He owes it to you and 
to himself to do so. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 





MAIL 


sort of hobby or specialty of mine. We have 
put what little cash we have left, after 
wasting a lot in our youth, into a four- 
family apartment house, and I find myself 
beginning to worry when a tenant’s nephew 


| begins to bark the cherry tree and mark up 
| the walis with coal—foolish little things 


like that. 
Then, like all actors, I get in arguments 


| with booking offices and start to lose my 
| temper. 


But almost always the old habit 
of control gets the upper hand, and I smile 
just as I did one day in Paris when a 
And that cable told me I had 
just dropped fifty-two thousand dollars in 
the panic in Wall Street. 


| No Room for Grouches and Glooms 


“Now,” I said to myself, “is the time 


| to show a little practicing of that stuff 


you've been preaching.” And actually I 


| managed it, broke into the room where my 


wife was examining folders of the Riviera, 
for which we were planning to start in the 
morning. 

“Put those up,” I said, laughing, as if I 
had the best news in the world to tell her; 
“we're going home.” 

““W-w-why, Jim,” she replied, “you said 
we could go to Nice.” 

“Not now,” I replied. “Home's a much 
better place. Yes, my dear, we're going to 
take the little old steamer home.” 

She wouldn't be satisfied until I had 
shown her the cable, which I had to do, and 
of course there were tears. But strangely 
enough, I didn’t feel like crying. I had 
actually hypnotized myself into feeling 
light-hearted. Try it; it’s a good recipe, 
better than any for mixing Bronxes or 
Manhattans. It will help a lot, too, if you 
try to see the funny side of things. 

When I first started out on the stage I 
was considerable of a ham, and I was 
worrying about this one day when I hap- 
pened to stop before a poster of our show, 
then playing in an Ohio town. Two natives 
were looking at it, and apparently, though 
they knew me in the picture, they didn’t 
recognize me as I stood behind them. 

“Yep, that’s him,” said the first. 

“What does he do in the show?” the 
other put in. 

“Oh, he just talks about himself.” 

“How's the show?” the second then in- 


| quired, 


| 
Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Without obligation please | 
send me a month's supply 
of Perfection Caps. 


Name 


Address 


Canadian Manufacturers: 
THE ARIDOR COMPANY (Canada) Limited 
245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 








DRINK MORE MILK 


| good. 


“Oh,” said the other, “the show’s pretty 
Corbett doesn’t hurt it much.” 

At once away flew all the little blues. 

And even in the midst of tragedies funny 
things happen. When I was getting knocked 
out by Jim Jeffries someone called out—it 
was a tragic moment for those who liked 
me or who had bet on me, and you could 
hear that voice in the silence of the arena— 
well, he announced —and I was pretty busy, 
mind you: 

“Mr. Corbett wanted on the telephone!” 

And they come up all the time. Only 
this morning I was driving in New York 
and I turned in out of the traffic in front of 
the Lambs Club without putting out my 
hand. There was an angry taxi driver 
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behind me, one of those fellows you know, 
and I could hear his brakes grind. I re- 
alized I was guilty and in for a bawling 
out, so when he got out of the jam and 
came by I suddenly grew quite busy, lock- 
ing my car and jiggling the throttle and 
things. He leaned his head out, and hap- 
pening to recognize me, yelled in disgust, 
“Hell! I thought you knew how to use 
your hands!” 

How anyone can be a grouch or a gloom 
hound in a world like that, I can’t see. 

But there’s one more habit I’ve just got 
to touch on before we close. It isn’t ex- 
actly worrying when things are going wrong 
with your business, but it’s almost as bad — 
getting so fond of your business that you 
take it home with you. Planning things 
out, going over the next day’s work, may be 
all right in a pinch or now and then, but 
you won't find yourself fresh next morning 
if you do it continually. Besides, you'll 
grow old all too soon. And you owe it to 
your friends and your family to leave some 
hours free, to laugh in and play in. 


When Old Age is Youth Plus 


You've noticed, perhaps, how if you have 
any trouble with your starter and keep it 
too long down, you drain your batteries. 
Well, a man who constantly lugs his busi- 
ness with him is fiddling with his starter too 
much; he’s draining his batteries; and he 
won’t have much juice left when he really 
wants to start his run. 

My old friend Andrew Mack, the Irish 
comedian, who lives near me in Bayside, 
says he leaves his business cares at the 
station each night, in the smoker, and takes 
them up next morning just where he left 
them. It’s a good trick for any man, even 
if he’s not enjoying such a long run as 
Andrew is now in Abie’s Irish Rose. 

All these are ways of keeping the spirit 
of youth and keeping off old age. I don’t 
mean actual years and birthdays, but a 
sour old age that is discontented because it 
can’t do all the things it used to do, and 
spends its time envying the younger ones, 
Why not change that complexion ad a little, 
to read, “Don’t envy youth; have it’’? 

For that matter—and it stands repeat- 
ing—you have more than youth. The 
storms, the uncertainties of those days are 
past. You have more calm, more wisdom, 
and, if you live wholesomely, a deeper con- 
tent. And think of the thousand and one 
activities you can indulge in! Your busi- 
ness, for instance, grows more interesting 
each day, if you've cultivated an interest in 
life; and the chances are, it’s a lot more 
secure. Then there are your special hob- 
bies; and you can take exercise of the right 
sort, have lots of fun taking it, and eat well 
and sleep soundly. For don’t let anyone 
fool you. With right living and a good con- 
science, a man at sixty can lie easier in his 
bed than many a young fellow. 

Youth is apt to be feverish. I know I 
used to be pretty restless—had to be up and 
doing every minute, playing cards, bil- 
liards or tennis—just couldn’t sit still. Now 
I am active enough, but I can enjoy the 
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finer things of life more. My home and the 
trees and the flowers were never so attrac- 
tive, nor hours with old friends quite so 
sweet. It’s strange hew much stock we 
take in these things as we get along. I’ve 
tried to figure it out, and I don’t think it’s . 
because we’re desperately trying to clinch 
and hoid onto them before we’re knocked 
out and the final gong sounds. It’s because 
we're wiser, are nearer the real heart of 
things. 

To get nearest, I think we should always 
keep in touch with children. There was a 
group of little fellows—the gang, they used 
to call themselves—who once hung around 
our yard. 

I used to fool around with them, play 
baseball now and then, and they couldn’t 
do enough for me. I didn’t even need to 
clean my car. They’d insist on doing it 
and would polish it until it shone. 

One night I came home about five o’clock 
and was told by the lady of the house to 
hurry and wash up for dinner. I was sur- 
prised, for usually we didn’t have it until 
six, and I had forgotten it was my birthday. 
But I remembered it when I opened the 
dining-room door. There, around a table 
with a cake and all the candles, were the 
gang. And you can bet we fell to; and it 
wasn’t Tom and Jack and Mr. Corbett; 
but Tom and Jack and Jim. Those boys 
are gone now, grown up and married, and 
one or two have since died. I miss them; 
but there are other young faces to take 
their place. 

Which reminds me—I spent, the other 
night, the sort of evening I like best, though 
I still enjoy to the full a show, a round of 
cards or a game of billiards. It was at a 
friend’s house; we had dinner by windows 
through which we could smell the flowers. 
Then, by candlelight, we smoked and 
talked—of travel in other countries, welil- 
known people we had met, and funny inci- 
dents that had happened in our various 
lives. 

After coffee, the children came down to 
say good night and begged for a story. In- 
stead of one, I guess I must have told them 
fifty. And my wife afterward remarked 
that though I had been for years on the 
stage, never had I talked so well. I know 
that never did I have an audience that so 
inspired me as those three little ones squat- 
ting there on the floor. Just to look into 
their faces, hear their childish questions, 
their laughter, made me feel that life was 
well worth while. 


Life is Sweet at Sixty 


Then, their good nights said, we had 
music. Now I don’t know one note from 
another and love the old-fashioned things 
best. And we had them— The Blue Danube, 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes, and 
Ever of Thee I’m Fondly Dreaming. Sounds 
sort of sentimental and funny for an ex- 
pugilist, doesn’t it? But no, it isn’t funny. 
I was happy enough just listening and say- 
ing never a word. 

Then we took a walk on the lawn under 
the stars. It was a clear night and I thought 
to myself it was strange I hadn’t noticed 
’em much when I was young. I still don’t 
know much about them— how far they are 
away, I mean, and how long the light takes 
to reach Long Island. Like the child in the 
old rimes, i just wonder. 

I used to like to take watches apart. Well, 
up there are works you just can’t take apart 
and put together again, and there are more 
than eighteen jewels, in the bargain. 

No, I didn’t use to think much about 
such things, but I do now. And when you 
do stop to think, héw can you fear death? 
When it comes it will probably be a lot 
sweeter than life—what comes after it, I 
mean, and God knows that life’s never been 
so sweet to me as it is now. 

Tomorrow I'll get up and do a man’s 
work; but I'll be a boy too. Reasonable 
living and a fresh interest in life—child, 
youth and mature man, all in one; that’s 
the secret. 

Yes, sir, life is never so sweet as when 
a man’s sixty. 













Che New Sonora 5-Gube ‘Radio. 
The Sonora radio set is made separately as 
above; is included in the new Sonora Radio 
Highboy or can be installed in the new 
Phonograph Highboys and Consoles—s5-tube 
circuit—three standardized tuning dials 
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Ghe Sonora ‘Radio Speaker with allavood 
tone chamber — no mechanical noise — no 
harsh overtones. 
plug for attachment to any radio set. No 
extra batteries needed. 


De Luxe Model—$30 
Standard Model—$20 



















exceptionally low operating cost. Price, $90 











Shown here resting on the Sonora Table 
Console Speaker—a graceful cabinet con- 
taining the Sonora All-Wood Speaker and 
space for batteries. Console Speaker, 


Price, $50. 


Che New Sonora Radio Gighboy 
ing the Sonora All-Wood Radio Speaker, the Sonora 5-tube radio set and space 
for batteries, in a rare Renaissance period cabinet. 


—a complete radio unit combin- 


Price $200. Without set, 


$120. Attractive phonograph Highboys with space for Radio Sets —the Plymouth 
at $175, and the Hampden at $225—Radio installed $100 more. 


IN RADIO TOO, ~« Sonora’s mellow tone 


ERE is a new achievement 

in radio refinement —the So- 
nora Highboy! Designed and built 
complete from top to bottom by Sonora — 
an exquisite Highboy cabinet containing 
our own 5-tube radio set and the famous 
Sonora All-Wood Radio Speaker with 
the rich mellow tone that only Sonora 
can give. 


For reception—the new Sonora 5-tube 
receiving set—the product of three years 
of testing and experiments by our own 
engineers to combine volume, range and 
a rare degree of selectivity. 


For reproduction—the Sonora All- 
Wood Tone Chamber, made of many layers 
of wafer-thin wood laid at cross grain to 
neutralize vibration. Through this wall 
of seasoned wood sound flows smoothly 
and clearly. So delicate is this tone cham- 


and beauty of design 


, Se 
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Ghe Secret of Sonora Gone. A cross section of 
the tone chamber or “horn” which is part of every Sonora 
instrument. This tone chamber frees radio and phono- 
graph from all mechanical noise. In it many plies of wafer- 
thin seasoned wood are laid at cross grain to. each other 
neutralizing vibration and eliminating harsh overtones. 


__ Sonora\ 





ber that even the faintest sound 
is reflected. And not a single 
tone is added—none taken away. 


’ : ’ 


Other Highboys with complete phonographs, 
too. And Sonora makes these superb High- 
boys, combined with a complete phono- 
graph—each one equipped with the So- 
nora All-Weod Speaker and ample space 
for the Sonora Radio Set. 


Or, if you prefer, your dealer can offer 
you as separate units—the Sonora s-tube 
radio set or the Sonora Radio Speaker in 
standard, console or highboy models. 


To everyone — whether or not you own a radio— 
Sonora can bring richer music and more beautiful 
design. Supreme for years in phonograph tone— 
now with these new models Sonora brings to radio, 
too, all its matchless tone and exquisite cabinet 
work, 

Sonora PHonocraPH Company 
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Get this $25 watch 


for him... at your 
jeweler’s .. . now! 


ERE’S one Christmas present 

that is sure to please. There’s 
no man or boy living who won’t 
enthuse over such a gift. 


Well made, an accurate time- 
keeper, handsomely designed — 
the Keystone Standard Watch has 
back of it The Keystone Watch 
Case Company which was estab- 
lished in 1853. 


Get the watch from your jeweler 
—now. If he should not have it 
order direct from us giving us 
your jeweler’s name. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


Other models at prices from $22.00 to 
$8.25. You'll find just the watch you 
want at the price you want to pay 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO. 


Established 1853 
New York Chicago 
Cincinnati San Francisco 


Made in America 
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Fe a. 


Stop! 
Traffic closed to 
winds and cold 


Ir’s against every law of health and 
common sense to let your body 
chill. Those cold days that make 
you shiver will make your blood 
dance if you're warmly dressed. 
Those sharp winter winds that 
make your téeth chatter will be 
joyously invigorating if your body 
18 well protected. 

Wear Wright's Health Under- 
wear and keep warm—no matter 
what the temperature outside, no 
matter how sudden the change in 
weather. The patented loop-stitch 
with which it is knitted increases 
twofold the highly absorbent wool 
of which it is made. Wool is also a 
nonconductor of heat. The bitter 
winter weather can’t get at you. 
Your natural body warmth can’t 
get out, either. When your body 
is both warm and dry, you don't 
chill. You don’t weaken your sys- 
tem and take cold. 

The quality of material and fine 
workmanship of Wright’s Health 
Underwear make it the best under- 
wear value money will buy. It is 
tailored to fit. The sizes are accu 
rate. There's room for shoulders 
and arms and legs, but no extra 
clumsy bunches of material. It has 
well-sewed seams, excellently made 
buttonholes which do not tear, and 
buttons which are put on tostay on. 

Get your supply today at your 
favorite store. Three weights 
heavy, medium and light. Wor 
steds ahd wool-and-cotton mixed, 
as well as pure wool. Separate gar 
ments or union suits. Write for our 
interesting booklet, “Comfort,” 
which gives you helpful infor- 
mation about Wright’s Health 
Underwear. Piease mention the 
name of your store 


WRIGHT'S 


Heaith Underwear 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


Wriout’s Unpsrwear Company, Inc. 
74 Leonard Street New York City 
For over forty y reardy the finest of underwear 


(Cépyrighs right « Underwear Co., Inc.) 
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“Can’t tell for sure till it’s tried,” said 
. “Own any stock in the logging 
road?” : 

“T put in two hundred and fifty.” 

“What's it worth?” 

“T’d ¢all it worth about a brass pants 
button.” 

“Huh. Give you a dollar for it, Kitter- 
idge, and promise to divide with you even 
anything I can sell it for over ’n’ above 
that.” 

“What's the joke?” 

“Ain't any joke,” said Adam. “Is it a 
deal?”’ 

“ Anything I get is so much to the good. 
I'll just ride with you.” 

“ Get the stock,”’ said Adam. He paused. 
“And,” he added, “forget the trade. May 
be some lawing. You're hired.’ 

Kitteridge smiled. ‘“‘What lawin’?” he 
asked. 

“When it comes and if it comes I'll tell 
you,” said Adam. 

From that afternoon the village watched 
Adam as it watched the other members of 
the finance committee. The war was on, as 
everybody knew it must be sooner or later. 
It was a welcome subject for conversation. 
Bets might have been made, but no one 
seemed willing to hazard good money on 
Adam. He had gotten himself a sudden 
reputation for smartness. That was an 
asset. Now it looked as if he had made a 
fool of himself, as if he had allowed the 
enemy to bamboozle him unmercifully. If 
he failed he would look ridiculous, the laugh 
would be on him—and he would revert to 
his old position of uselessness as the town 
loafer. 

But, closely as the town watched Adam, 
it saw nothing. He did not go near the 
woodworking company in an effort to col- 
lect the notes; he held no interviews with 
Quigley; he did not go to the city to discuss 
with the First National Bank the mortgage 
it held on the plant. He did nothing but 
walk about, sit in the bank, drive into the 
country once or twice—and whittle. 

A week passed and he had taken no step; 
to all appearances he had surrendered, lain 
down under fire. Damaris Ware, who had 
taken to keeping an eye on him of late, 
could not force herself to this belief. Ever 
since the day he had told her he was not 
ready to know her yet he had intrigued her, 
and it became a point of honor with her to 
show him she was as smart as he. But, if he 
were doing anything, she could see no sign 
of it. She encountered him in the post office. 

“Don't forget you promised to go out to 
the lake with us,” she said. 

“Changed my mind,” said Adam. 

“Why?” 

“Looked wise to change it.” 

“After you got yourself elected on the 
finance committee you told me you were 
ready to know me— whatever that meant.” 

“Changed my mind on that too,” 

“Why?” 

“Discovered I wasn’t ready—yet.” 

“When you get ready,” she said coldly, 
“you may find I’m not ready to have you. 
I don’t generally beg young men to be my 
guests.” 

“That’s for you to say,” said Adam. 

“IT can’t understand you,” she said irri- 
tably. 

“Some day you will,” said Adam. 

“And when will that be?” 

“Can't say,” said Adam. 

She regarded him frewningly. ‘People 
ure laughing at you,” she said. 

“Laughing loud?” he asked. 

“Just snickering. They say you were 
only a flash in the pan. They say you aren’t 
even making a fight.” 

“What do you say?” Adam asked. 

“T ——” She hesitated. What did she 


| say? She could not make herself believe 


Adam Kidder would take a thrashing with- 
out putting up his fists. There was some- 
thing about him, personality, an emana- 
tion, Which instructed her to be cautious 
before she arrived at a conclusion. “I,” she 
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said after an interval, “think you’re up to 
something. I know you’re up tosomething.” 

“Know it, do you?” 

“ Yes, and I’m going to find out what it is.”” 

“Smart girl,” said Adam, as if to him- 
self, “You and I would make a great 
team.” 

“What's that?” She was surprised al- 
most off her balance. This came close to 
being a declaration of sorts, and even very 
secretly she had not thought of Adam in 
that way. At least she had never admitted 
to herself that she had. 


“If I get me a business,” said Adam, | 


“‘you’d make a good partner.” 

“Oh,” said Damaris. 

“‘ Afternoon,” said Adam. 

Next day Westminster laughed aloud at 
Adam. It had leaked out that he was buy- 
ing up the stock of the logging railroad. 
Information as to the prices he paid was 
not obtainable, but the town knew that 
anybody who paid anything at all for it was 
out of his mind. Acquaintances jeered him 
as he strolled down Main Street. 

“Hey, Adam, just been lookin’ for you. 
Got a dead hoss I want to sell you!” 

“Say, can I doyou up a dozen post holes? 
Fust class condition.” 

“Better keep away from New York. 
They'll sell you Brooklyn Bridge.” 

The town humorists did their best, but 
Adam made no retort. He seemed not to 
hear. 

One individual in Westminster, and one 
alone, did not laugh. That was Damaris 
Ware. One glimpse she had had of Adam’s 
methods of arriving at a destination, and 
now she nodded her head. Adam was up 
to something, and the more oblique his ap- 
proach, the more certain his success. But 
what did he have in mind? She would have 
given her summer’s allowance to know, to 
be able to step up to the young man and 
tell him exactly what he had in mind. 

Two days later, news passed around town 
to be caught up and laughed at and joked 
about ad nauseam. 

“ Adam Kidder’s bought up the hull dog- 
gone loggin’ road. Hear tell he’s goin’ to 
elect himself president and all the rest of 
the officers.” 

This was more or less of a fact. At any 
rate Adam had acquired practically all of 
the stock in that ramshackle concern, some 
by purchase, some by what amounted to 
gift, some, as in the case of Lawyer Kitter- 
idge, on promise to share his profits if any. 
And the officers and directors, such as they 
were, had resigned. Adam was president 
of a railroad. 

“Cale’late you'll be goin’ into conference 
with them Vanderbilts and Chancey de 
Pew and Jim Hill and them,” Editor Raddle 
called to him. 

“Us railroad presidents,” said Adam 
gravely, “have to stick together.” 

But it was Eli Ware who brought him 
down to earth. “That note of the wood- 
working company falls due in jest a week. 
What you cale’late to do?” 

“Don’t look like anything to do—but 
send it to protest,” said Adam. 

“You hain’t makin’ much of a fist at 
savin’ the bank’s money, be ye?” 

“T figured I'd step down to the mill to- 
day and see if anything can be done.” 

“Huh. Steppin’ and seein’. . . . This 
case demands more’n that.” 

“Maybe you're right,” said Adam. 
“Everybody's right once in a lifetime.” 

He did go down to the mill and was ad- 
mitted to the private office where the treas- 
urer of the company assured him with a 
straight face that every effort was being 
made to meet the note, but that a further 
renewal of three months would be neces- 
Ba 


ry. 
“Three months more, eh? And what if 
the First National comes down with that 
mortgage you gave?” 

“We'll hope it doesn’t.” 

“Um. Couldn’t pay, say, five thousand 
now?” 
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“‘ Absolutely impossible.” 

“Wouldn’t want to call up Mr. Quigley 
and ask him about it?” 

“Tt would be useless. We'll do the best 
we can. If you push us at this time I can’t 
say what will happen.” 

*Couldn’t persuade Mr. Quigley to come 
on as indorser?” 

The treasurer smiled. “Indorsing notes 
is one of two things Mr. Quigley never will 
do.” 

“T suppose the other one is chopping off 
his own leg with an ax.” 

“Something like it,”’ said the treasurer. 

“IT want to be fair,” said Adam. .“ You 
sure you can’t do anything when the note 
falls due?” 

“Positive,” said the treasurer. 

“That makes it kind of bad,” said Adam. 
“Well, good afternoon.” 

He walked from the mill to the little 
shack which was the office of his railroad 
and there conferred with his engineers and 
firemen briefly. Next day the town laughed 
louder than ever, for Adam commenced to 
experience some of the griefs which come 
to a railroad magnate; his train crews went 
out on strike. 

Not a train ran into the woods that day, 
nor the next, nor the next. The mill called 
up, to be answered by Adam in perscn. 

“Say,” an irate voice said, “what's the 
matter with logs, anyhow? Not a trainload 
in three days.” 

“We've got a strike on our hands,” said 
Adam mildly. 

“Well, you better get it off. There isn’t 
more than three days’ supply in the yard. 
If you make us shut down something’l! 
drop.” 

“I hope we can get things settled up 
right away,” said Adam. 

At the end of the fourth day Mr. Quigley 
himself used the telephone. 

“What's this foolishness about a strike?” 
he demanded. 

“Does seem kind of ridiculous,” said 
Adam. 

“Well, you get those trains running to- 
morrow. Put on other engine crews. I’ll 
send you some men.” 

“Don’t know that I could have that. 
Might lead to violence. The strikers aren’t 
in a good temper.” 

“Nonsense. You run those trains to- 
morrow.” And he hung up the receiver. 

But next day the strike continued. 
Adam’s arguments seemed to have no effect 
upon his men; they remained obdurate. 
Quigley called again. 

“Who's this speaking?” he demanded. 

“Adam Kidder.” 

“And who are you? I don’t know you.” 

“We're not as well acquainted as we 
might be,” said Adam. 

“Where’s Jones?”’ Jones was the old 
head of the concern. 

“Resigned,” said Adam. “Maybe you 
didn’t hear, but I’ve bought this railroad.” 

“You have? And got it into this mess! 
Do you know the mill will have to shut 
down if it doesn’t get logs tomorrow?” 

“Heard ’em say so,” said Adam. “But 
seems like I can’t help it. I got a strike on.”’ 

“I’m sending down four men in the 
morning to take out those engines,” said 
Mr. Quigley. 

“Better keep ’em at home,” said Adam. 

““What’s that?” 

“Keep ’em at home,” Adam repeated. 
“This is my raiiroad. I own it. When I 
want some of your men I’ll ask for them.” 

“And when I want those trains run, I'll 
run them,” said Quigley. 

“Then,” said Adam, “take your coats 
off before you start, and put rosin on your 
knuckles.” 

“Young man, what are you up to any- 
how?” 

“Kunning a railroad,” said Adam, “and 
I don’t need any outside help.” 

“Tf that mill shuts down you'll be liable 
for damages.” “4/0 

(Continued on Page 179) 
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H= and there one still finds 
the old English Chop House, 


with its ancient cockney waiters, its pickled 
‘ beets and onion soup, its Southdown chops 
: and three-inch enale and savory rarebits. 
/ And always that spicy condiment, which 
‘ adds zest to sturdy food—Snider’s Tomato 
Catsup. 
" Though styles may change in restaurants, 
{ one still finds Snider’s wherever the best is 
none too good for healthy appetites. 
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"This Mack of Service is Gut guanente to you 
of permanent satisfaction. 

The dealer who displays this Mark knows 
radio — inside and out. That's why he’s 
selected to sell FADA RADIO. 

He stands ready at a moment's notice 
to service your set and see that you get con- 
sistently the full measure of Fada standard 
performance. 


You can rely on his judgment and his 
—- to satisfy you and keep you 


Look for the Fada Mark of Service. 


AOS Cabs 
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Fada’ early vision of radio made possible 


the Fada standard of 


by which today 


all radio performance is being judged = 


ET the thrill of radio at its best. 

Phone your local dealer. He will 
gladly give you tonight a complete 
demonstration in your own home of 
“Fada Radio—the Standard of Recep- 
tion” —without obligation to buy. 


Over 200,000 enthusiastic owners 
have discovered that Fada Radio offers 
the highest quality of radio reception 
that can be purchased anywhere. 


A simple twist of the dials will 
bring you stations far away or get you 
instantly your local program. You'll 


tune in the station you want as easily 
as you tune out those you don’t want. 


You'll get a clear, sweet, rich qual- 
ity of tone such as you never thought 
possible—softly or with full volume, 
as you . And you'll have the 
satisfaction of knowing that your week 
in, week out ience with Fada Radio 
will be the sameas the demonstration— 
for Fada Service guarantees performance. 


Call your dealer now. Let your 
“listening in” decide on “Fada Radio 
—the Standard of Reception.” 


Any Fada dealer will be glad to give you the demonstration. Mest of them will be to arrange convenient terms of 


bayment. Send to 1581 Jerome Avenue, New York, for free book A, “Pada 


F. A. D. ANDREA, 
NEW YORK 8AN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
FADA RADIO, LTD.~TORONTO 


— the Standard of Reception” 


INC. 


FADA RADIO, LTD.—~LONDON 


Mansfacturers of TUNED RADIO FREQUENCY receivers using the highly efficient NEUTRODYNE principle 


FADA RADIO models permit 


a wide selection for purse or 
pride. Efficient five tube Neu- 
trodyne sets ranging from $85 + 
to attractive art cabinet models 
up to $300. All models may be 
used with dry cell or storage 
battery tubes. Illustrated is the 
Neutrolette at $85. 
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The Skill of 
the Maker 


M™ today than ever before does the skill 
of the maker determine the worth of the 
Bronze Bushing Bearings in machinery and auto- 
motive vehicles. 

Rigid laboratory control of chemical analysis and 
pouring temperatures are but two of hundreds of 
production methods by which Bunting Bushing 
Bearings in very recent years have reached a newand 
higher quality standard for bronze bearing metal. 
This care and expense are amply compensated by 
the confidence which machinery manufacturers, 
automobile builders, and repair men unreservedly 
place in Bunting Bushing Bearings. 


Phosphor Bronze Special Designs Standard 
Cored and Solid Bars and Sizes Sizes in Stock 


Automotive 
Replacement Bushings 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Branches and Warehouses at : 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
245 W. sath St 36 Oliver Se. 1330 Arch Se 
Columbus 7528 Main 8488 Spruce 5296 
CHICAGO GAN shee ga 
2015 S. Michigan Ave. 
Calumet 6850-685 1 ay Any 
CLEVELAND 


710 St. Clair Ave. N. E. 
Main 5991 
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(Continued from Page 174) 

‘Somethin’ in the contract about strikes, 
boycotts, act of God and the national en- 
emy, isn’t there?” 

There was, for Mr. Quigley had put it 
there for his own purposes. Adam heard a 
savage, strangled sound at the other end of 
the wire. 

Then, “I’m coming to see you.” 

“Nothing to see me about. When the 
strike’s settled I’ll run trains.” 

“And meanwhile,” said Quigley, “my 
logs are rotting in the woods. Don’t you 
know enough about timber to know that 
it’s got to be got out? You've got to haul 
four million feet in the next couple of 
weeks.” 

“Maybe you better start teaming them 
out. I can’t promise anything.” 

“Teaming! If you’ve any brains you 
know we can’t team logs out at this time of 
the year. Never get a load to the road.” 

“Too bad,” said Adam. “I guess you'll 
just have to wait then.” 

And still the town laughed at Adam, 
harder than it had laughed before. His 
strike was exquisitely funny. But Damaris 
Ware did not laugh; she chuckled, and it 
was a chuckle of relief. Adam was up to 
something. Now, if she could just guess 
what it was her satisfaction would be com- 
plete. She went to Lawyer Kitteridge. 

“What’s Adam Kidder up to with his 
railroad?” she asked. 

“Seems like he’s got himself into a mess,” 
Kitteridge said ruefully, for he had a sneak- 
ing fondness for the young man. “If he 
doesn’t look out he’ll get into trouble.” 

“How?” 

“Damages. They’ll be suing him.” 

“Who will?” 

“The mill and Quigley. This is apt to 
give Adam a black eye he’ll never get over.” 

“Oh,” said Damaris thoughtfully. “He's 
damaging the mill and Mr. Quigley, eh?” 

“The mill’s shut down for want of tim- 
ber, and the season's about where Quigley’s 
logs ll start to doze.” 

“Now,” said Damaris, “isn’t that too 
bad?” But her manner was not that of a 
girl bowed down by grief. On the contrary, 
one might have supposed from her dancing 
eyes that she was elated. 

She went out and walked with the de- 
liberate purpose of meeting Adam Kidder. 
Presently she saw him emerge from the 
bank and turn toward the railroad. She in- 
tercepted him. 

“How much,” she demanded, “will you 
give me to keep quiet?” 

He peered at her a moment, then his 
eyes twinkled and he wagged his head. 

“Smart,” he said. “Smarter than a steel 
trap.” 

“T guessed it,” she crowed. 

“Been kind of disappointed if you 
hadn’t,” he said. “‘Um. Cale’late to talk 


about it?”’ 
“Not for the world.” 
He nodded. “Afternoon,” he said ab- 


ruptly, but his brusqueness did not offend 
her. She rather liked it. 

Adam found Mr. Quigley waiting for him 
in the office. 

“T’ve been looking for you for two days,” 
said that gentleman. 

“So I heard tell.”’ 

“Then why didn’t you come where I 
could find you?” 

*‘Nothing I wanted to see you about,” 
said Adam. 

“You'd better see me and see me quick. 
I’ve stood enough of this nonsense. To- 
morrow trains run into the woods.” 

“Don’t seem likely,”’ said Adam. 

“Why not?” 

“Strike,” said Adam. 

“I’ve offered to send you men.” 

“Can't use ’em,” said Adam. 

“Why can’t you use them?” 

“Walk with me a piece and I'll show 
you,” Adam said, and stepped out upon the 
narrow track. A half mile brought them to 
the river and to the big trestle reaching 
across high on its log supports. Adam 
walked aside into the bushes and pointed. 
Mr. Quigley saw a wire running along the 


ground. 


“‘What’s that?” he demanded. 

“Strikers,” said Adam. 

“Strikers! What have they to do with 
it?”’ 

“Goes down to the cribbing and sup- 
ports of the trestle,” Adam said. “Runs 
from a battery to a lot of dynamite. Those 
strikers have explosive fixed down there, 
and if a strike breaker comes in they’re go- 
ing to blow up the bridge.” 

“Well, you’ve discovered it, haven't 
you?” 

“Here it is.” 

“Then trace back the wire and destroy 
the battery. Remove the explosive.” 

“T don’t cale’late to fool with the stuff. 
Not I.” 

“Then let me send some of my men who 
are used to handling it.” 

“oe No.” 

Quigley snorted. ‘“‘How much longer do 
you think I’m going to stand this?” 

“Can't say. If they blow up the trestle 
it’ll be all of two months. Can’t rebuild it 
in less.” 

“And have four million feet rot in the 
woods!”’ 

“It is kind of bad—and bad on the mill 
too. They’d have to stay shut down, 
wouldn’t they? And I hear prices have just 
gone up. Mean a big loss if they can’t run.” 

“I’m glad you realize it,” said Quigley 
savagely. 

“You'd lose 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Every cent of it,”’ said Quigley. 

“Tf the mill shuts down the overhead 
goes on, doesn’t it? Costs a lot to have a 
mill shut down. Even with the crew laid 
off it’ll cost three-four thousand a month.” 

“It will,” said Mr. Quigley. 

“I been kind of studying their output. 
Let’s see. On this raise in prices they ought 
to be showing a profit of ten thousand a 
month. They'd lose that too.” 

“They would,” said Mr. Quigley. ‘So 
you want to get this thing cleaned up to- 
night so you can run tomorrow.” 

“Not tomorrow,” said Adam. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean,” said Adam, “that this is a per- 
manent strike.” 

“What?” 

“It’s going to last forever.” 

Quigley stared; he could not believe his 
ears. 

“I’ve a strike on my hands. Neither you 
nor the mill can claim damages, for the 
contract specifically sets forth that inter- 
ference with trains by strikes shall be no 
cause for action. If you try to step in and 
run my road the strikers will blow up the 
trestles. They’re in an ugly humor. Then 
the road can’t run. They'll blow up tres- 
tles as fast as I can build them.” 

Quigley was nonplused. There seemed 
no sense to it at all, and his rage gave place 
to bewilderment. 

“Do I understand you want to have the 
strike continue?” 

“ Well, there aren’t any witnesses here, so 
I’ll admit I do, It’s a permanent strike.” 

“What do you want? A boost in rates? 
More money?” 

“Let’s look ahead,” said Adam. “You 
own.a lot of timber. The only way you can 
get out economically—or at all—is over 
my road. I can keep the mill from ever 
getting another stick. You can’t supply it 
from farmers’ woodlots, you know. And 
I own this road, lock, stock and barrel. 
You’re bottled and the cork’s in, Mr. 
Quigley.” 

“What d’ye mean? What's the idea? 
What are you holding me up for?”’ 

“Not holding you-up. I’m a collection 
agency, Mr. Quigley. The bank loaned your 
mill thirty-five thousand dollars, Then, in 
violation of decent business methods, you 
slapped on a mortgage of seventy-fifty 
thousand, making our note worthless. It was 
crooked, Mr. Quigley. It was crooked on 
purpose.” 

Quigley’s teeth bit into his lips and his 
fists were clenched, but he was wordless. 

“So,” said Adam, “the strike continues 
until the bank gets its money!” 

“You—you ——” 
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“Calling names don’t help,” said Adam. | 


“And the note isn’t all. Folks in this town 
invested in your mill, You intend to gouge 
them out of their investment. When that 
mortgage is foreclosed you will bid the 
plant in—and everybody else will be out. 
You’ll have a fine plant and equipment paid 
for out of other folks’ money. We got to 
have that twenty-five thousand dollars 
back.” 

“T’ll see you —— 

“Suits me,” said Adam phlegmatically. 
“But I'll break you, Quigley. This is a 
start. This will hurt, but it won't finish 
you. But I'll keep after you until you've 
dropped your last penny. You get your 
chance now to do a reasonably decent 
thing. Pay up the note, pay back the 
folks—and we'll call it a day.” 

“Not by a jugful.”’ 

Adam shrugged and took out his watch. 

“You've got five minutes to make up 
your mind, At the end of that time if you 
haven't promised to write your check for 
the amount—and if you can write it and 
make it good—why, I’m afraid the strikers 
will blow up this trestle. Half a minute 
gone of 

Quigley used language; he stamped, he 
pleaded, but to it all Adam only lifted his 
shoulders. 

“But,” said Quigley, “suppose I do what 
you say—you'll still have this railroad to 
hold over my head. Any time you want to 
you can blackmail me for something else.” 

“True,” said Adam. “ Four minutes.” 

Quigley bit his lips, then, explosively, the 
words came, ‘You win-—but on condition 
you sell me this logging road.” 

“That’s reasonable,” said Adam. 
sell.” 

“How much?” 

“One hundred cents on the dollar. What 
was paid into it.” 

Mr. Quigley sighed. He wilted, was de- 
flated. “‘Let’s get it over with,” he said. 
“But, young man, don’t think I’m going to 
forget this.” 

“Got a check book?” asked Adam. 

oe fag 

“Then we'll walk to the bank.” 

In twenty minutes the two sat at the 
table in the committee room, where Mr. 
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Quigley signed three checks, one to the 

bank, one to Adam as trustee for the vil- | 
lagers, and one to Adam himself for the | 
railroad. | 

“How’s your account here, Mr, Quigley? 
Just a minute till I see if these are cov- 
ered,” 

“They are,” Quigley said. “I deposited | 
money from the sale of some West Branch 
timberland yesterday.” 

“And here,” said Adam, “‘is the stock of | 
the railroad, signed in blank. Good after- 
noon, Mr. Quigley.” 

Mr. Quigley went out heavily; Adam at- | 
tended to the transfer of money from Quig- 
ley’s account as called for by the checks, 
and then quietly left the bank—himself 
the richer by eighteen thousand dollars for 
the transaction. His little patrimony of a 
couple of thousand was growing. He was 
satisfied. In Westminster a man with 
twenty thousand dollars was far from negli- 
gible. 

He walked up the hill upon whose slope 
stood Eli Ware’s home. Eli was invisible, 
but Damaris sat on the stoop. Adam 
paused. He walked up to the steps. Dama- 
ris looked up. 

“Father's not home,” she said. 

“Didn't stop to see Eli.” 

“Then why did you stop?” 

“First call I ever made on a girl,”’ said 
Adam. ‘Never was ready before, Ready | 
now.” 

Damaris’ eyes gleamed. “Then you— | 
you’ve done it! You've collected the 
money!” , 

“It’s in the bank,” said Adam, “along 
with considerable of my own. Well, I got to 
be going along.” 

“This isn’t much of a call,”” Damaris said, 
her eyes twinkling. 

“Better’n none,” said Adam over his 
shoulder. 

And Damaris giggled. 
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Brakes 
on huberculosis 


> A2LESSED with an unsurpassed 
year-round climate, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, has come to be 
as well known over the world as 
Davos Platz, Switzerland, resorts of 
the Riviera,and the Spas of the conti- 
nent. Its fame has been spread by 
thousands who have regained health 
here after failing to find it elsewhere. 
Its repuration has been attained not 
only by restoring the health of those 
already known to have tuberculosis, 
but in preventing the affliction in 
thousandsof cases where a few months 
in this tissue-mending climate were 
able to bring about mental and physi- 
cal recovery in persons on the verge 
of serious disorders. 


An invigorating, sunshiny,dry,easy 
going clirnate that allows you to 
out-of-doors all winter and to sleep 
under blankets in summer. A lively, 
cosmopolitan community of 30,000 
with five large sanatoriurns; scores of 
smatier ones, the Franciscan hotel — 
considered as among the most lovely 
of Arnerica’s large buildings; che 
Aivarado hotel--largest of the Fred 
Harvey system; and a setting in the 
center of the mest romantic hundred 
mile square inAmerica, Albuquerque 
is in the land of the ancient cliff 
dweller, the last Indians, the Spanish 
Conquistadores,the Covered Wagon, 
and Kit Carson and Billy the Kid— 
a section still unspoiled by civiliza- 
tion. Year-round golf, tennis, horse 
back riding, exploring, visits to the 
Indian villages and quaint old Mexi- 
can haciendas, rides through breath 
— scenery of a variety and 
magnificence not experienced again 
ia « lifetime. 


You have not seen the world until 
you have seen the great southwest 
about Albuquerque. You have not 
done all possible for robust health un- 
less you have experienced the climate 
of this wonderful land. If you are sick 
or tun-down, you owe yourself a trip 
to Albuquerque where every element 
works in your favor. Living expenses 
ere low, rents are reasonable; and 
there is something to DO and SEE 
while you are enjoying the pastime of 
regaining complete health. 
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Aibuqueraque 
Civic 
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ALBUQUERQUE CIVIC COUNCIL 
730 First Nationa! Bank Building, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Gentlemen; Pleasz send a free copy of your 
new ilhistrated book to 
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FLORA AND FAUNA 


Yet there was truth in it. As she told 
him, he remembered who she was—the 
orphan daughter of that fantastic Western 
millionaire, Ezra Dunn, who had died 
when she was a child. He had lived before 
the time of success stories and Rotary 
Clubs; he made millions, and yet had time 
for vices, race horses, undisciplined chari- 
ties and extravagant spending. Money- 
making, as he made it, was an amusing 
diversion. When he died, he left his child 
to the care of his sister, Flora’s Aunt 
Emma. Charles, listening to the girl, re- 
membered something his mother had said 
at the dinner table a few nights back about 
bewildered Westerners on an Eastern shore. 
His mind clicked. 

“Has my mother called on you?” he 
asked. 

“Is she Mrs. Henry Moore? She was 
darling to me. But Aunt Emma did most 
of the talking.” Aunt Emma was in New 
York for the day, shopping. “She doesn’t 
like the tapestries in the upper hall, so she’s 
gone in to buy some new ones. She won't 
wait to let things grow on her. She rushes 
right out to buy new ones. That’s why 
we've always moved. We lived in fifteen 
houses in ten years, I do believe. Not 
counting all my schools. But I hope we'll 
stay here.” 

“ Aren't you of age?” he asked. 

“Next June,” she said. 

“Don’t you move,” said Charles suc- 
cinctly. “This is the place for you.”’ 

“It’s beginning to agree with the dogs,” 
she admitted seriously. ‘“‘Have another 
cake.” 

Then Aunt Emma paraded in and the 
tea party became a field of strategy rather 
than a field of play. Aunt Emma, who was 
the widow of Mr. Adam B. Barton, the big 
baking-soda manufacturer, was one of the 
most smartly dressed women on the Atlantic 
Seaboard. She met life, which had so often 
tricked her, with a poker face; so she hid her 
amazement at man-hating Flora behind the 
tea urn, talking happily with Charles Moore. 
She knew the young man; she knew who his 
mother had been and what his future was. 


| Not such a lot of money, but the right back- 


ground. 

“How do you do?” she said to him care- 
leasly, as if young men were so thick around 
her that she positively stumbled over them. 
Yet she made him feel his own individual 
charm. She admitted that she liked the 
country and the house. It was hard in 
America to get a house of the right size. 
Most of the available ones were too large. 
She alluded to some of the houses they had 
had abroad. 

“You've lived around a lot.” 

She blamed it all on Flora’s education, 
yet he remembered other girls who were 
educated without such peregrinations. 
Charles understood Aunt Emma before she 
had talked a quarter of an hour. She had 
money and ambition, but her imagination 
was not subtle for her prodigious schemes. 
She would not wait patiently for a ripe 
social harvest; she wanted everything to 
bloom in the early spring of her campaigns. 
When it didn’t, she angrily sold the house, 
declared she couldn’t stand Biarritz, South- 
ampton, Watch Hill—whatever place it 
happened to be—and on she would move. 
On this hectic course, through the years, 
she had dragged with her the serious, be- 
wildered child. 

“I’m glad to see you here, Mr. Moore,” 
Aunt Emma said, as he left. “And I hope 
you'll come again. My little Flora sees too 
many dogs.” 

“Don’t you like men?” he said to Flora, 
as she walked across the terrace with him 
when he was leaving. 

“IT never have known any. I suppose 
Aunt Emma has been saying I’m too in- 
terested in dogs. She's always telling people 
that. Why can’t I be let alone? I’ve got 
the very finest dogs, and I couldn’t collect 
the very finest men. I’d have to take my 
chances with those who offered themselves. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


It doesn’t seem so interesting to me. I wish 
you’d make Aunt Emma understand.” 

“T’ll try to,”’ he said, like a perfect idiot, 
as he took her little square hand in his. 
“T’ll be back again.” He wanted to save 
this crazy girl—from a future he could only 
vaguely define. 

He discovered within the next few days 
that that exquisite, capricious lady, his 
mother, was giving a garden party. 

“Did you ask the Dunas?” he inquired. 

“Ibelievel did. laskedeveryone. Why?” 

“Curiosity.” He made heraface. ‘“She’d 
trim any garden— Miss Dunn.” 

“They say she’s queer,” said his mother, 
delightedly, as women are over one an- 
other’s frailties. ‘‘They say she is dog 
mad, and never goes out.” 

“Does anyone ask her?" 

** My dear, they’ve been here only a year, 
and half of that time they’ve been abroad. 
None of the girls know her. She was edu- 
cated in all the wrong capitals of Europe.” 

“She’s damned pretty,” said Charles 
hotly. “And she’s got none of these foolish 
finishing-school mannerisms.” 

Mrs. Moore cocked her expressive eyes. 
She had seen Charles through a great many 
passions, and she was not worried now. 

“T’ll be nice to her, Charles darling. Why 
not telephone her and urge her to come? 
She may be party-shy.” 

“That's an idea. Will you be nice to 
her?” 

“T’'ll positively gush over her. Perhaps I 
had better bark at her.”’ 

“Don’t be a cat.” 

But he wandered idly out of the room, 
and almost directly made for the telephone. 
Fiora was expected to be home shortly, so 
he took his car and rode over the seven 
miles to her place. 

It was a heavenly early July afternoon, 
and he found Mrs. Barton in sheer filmy 
white, lying in a long chair on the terrace. 
Flora had gone down to the kennels; one of 
the dogs was sick, 

“They're just like children, those dogs, 
Mr. Moore,” she said. “If they haven’t 
one thing, they have another. As far as I 
can see, they're her life. She gets them 
born, she feeds them and she trains them, 
and then she doesn’t rest until they’ve won 
all the international awards.” 

“Just like a mother.” 

“Much worse. Mothers want to have a 
good time on the side, or more money to 
build a nice house in a better neighborhood, 
something for themselves; but not Flora. 
She wants all the dog advantages for her 
dogs. She cried her eyes out when one of 
her spaniels didn’t get a royal blue at Stock- 
holm last winter.” 

“Good night! Does she go farthest north 
for those dogs?” 

“My dear, she showed last winter at 
Rome and then traipsed up to Stockholm.” 

“She needs a doggy husband.” 

Mrs. Barton made an indescribable face, 
as if Flora’s necessities could not be cata- 
logued. And then Flora walked in, looking 
a little dirty. She had spilled something on 
the front of her exquisite dress and her 
chiffon stockings were torn. Yet she seemed 
glad to see Charles. 

Over tea, Charles pressed her about the 
garden party. Flora went a little pale and 
Aunt Emma bristled. 

“You talk to her, Mr. Moore,” she said. 
“T’ve given up.” 

There had been an immense scene about 
the garden party. Flora had said—im- 
agine, Mr. Moore—that she simply couldn’t 
go, after Mrs. Moore had called and been 
so charming. But Flora had made an ap- 
pointment with Doctor Winn, the vet, to 
look over thirteen sets of dogs’ teeth on the 
garden-party afternoon and she simply 
couldn’t break it. It wouldn’t be profes- 
sional. 

“But, my dear girl,” said Charles, “‘my 
mother would be awfully put out if she 
knew you had passed her up for a dog 
doctor. Anyway, I bet five dollars Winn 


and his wife are going too. She asked every- 
one!”’ 

“T can’t break it,” she said fiercely. 
“Anyway, I’d rather not go—except for 
you and your mother. Parties frighten 
me.” 

“There, you see!” said Aunt Emma. 
“The girl is queer.” 

“ All the more reason for going. I’ll never 
leave your side,” said Charles. 

“You promise?” she asked. ‘‘ You don’t 
frighten me. But I can’t imagine your talk- 
ing about me or sizing me up the way other 
young people do.” 

“You leave it to me,” said Charles. “I'll 
help you to see how the other half lives.” 

“The next time you come up,” said 
Flora grandly, with the air of giving him a 
great treat, “I'm going to show you the 
dogs.” 


The garden party was a success. The 
nicest people came, and if dubs and bores 
were also there, eating enormously, staring 
stupidly, they were obscured by the gayer, 
noisier guests. Mrs. Moore’s garden was at 
the apex of perfection. The lupins, as 
everyone said, were lovely, the dahlias ut- 
terly darling, and the flagrant blue of the 
delphiniums too delicious for words, as 
Miss Edith Tiverton, the president of the 
Perennial Garden group, gushingly put it. 
The wife of a visiting bishop dropped a 
plate of raspberry mousse in a bed of mari- 
golds, so great was her ecstasy. 

Flora was late. Charles had eaten three 
ices and borne with patience a lecture on 
the Fascisti by a man who had never been 
to Italy, when he saw her coming with her 
aunt. Flora looked frail and delicate beside 
that woman, beside the husky youth on her 
other side, whom Charles knew as Oats 
Sherrill, a young man who lived to raise 
sheep dogs. 

“The devil!”’ thought Charles, suspect- 
ing this community of tastes. 

“How perfectly lovely!” shouted Aunt 
Emma. “How charming everything is!’’ 

“Great day,” said Sherrill. ‘Great old 
day.” 

“Right,” said Charles, giving him a 
hand. He turned to Flora. “So you came. 
The party becomes a success. Thousands 
of people feel new life rushing through their 
veins. Come and speak to mother.” 

“How lovely she looks!” cried Aunt 
Emma. “How perfectly charming!” 

His mother, standing against a vine- 
covered wall, met Mrs. Barton’s intense 
exclamations with a protective gushing re- 
turn. But as Mrs. Moore’s eyes fell on 
Flora, her manner changed. She leaned 
over the girl with a delicious tenderness. 

“Flora Dunn!” she said. “ How are all 
your nice dogs? My son told me how won- 
derful you were with them.” Charles shiv- 
ered at this lie. “‘ You must come to see me 
soon.” 

She held the girl’s hand while she talked; 
and Flora, saying little, looked up into 
Mrs. Moore’s face with the trustful curi- 
osity of a kitten. Eventually Charles 
detached Flora and led her to a table in a se- 
cluded corner of the terrace. He summoned 
a maid, who kept coming back with plates 
of this, that and the other thing. 

“Rush up the mousse and cakes, and two 
charlotte russes, Hilda,’’ he ordered. 

“Is this a garden party?” said Flora, ar- 
ranging her plates. “It looks like a lunch.” 

“Oh, we have to feed these people. So 
many come for the food. You can look at 
the flowers later.” 

“I don’t know a rose from a peony. But 
I think they’se all sweet,” she admitted. 
“Does your mother plan all this?” 

“My mother is a frightfully clever 
woman. She knows a good thing when she 
sees it. She liked you.” 

Flora’s eyes—her reflective, considering 
eyes— opened. 

“De you really think so?”’ She wore a 
creamy embroidered frock, which made her 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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SERVANTS 
Seven Reasons Why 


Your Next Iron Should Be a Hotpoint 


1 Patented Thumb Rest. An exclusive Hotpoint feature. Rests 
wrist, arm and shoulder. Try it at your dealer’s. 

ye. The Hot Point. The point meets the dampened cloth first. It 
is hard to maintain equal heat there. Hotpoint’s famous ele- 

ment keeps the point and the entire ironing surface equally hot. 

Ironing goes faster. 

3 Heel Stand. Saves lifting. Just tilt a Hotpoint back on its 
attached stand. 


; 4 Mirror-Like Ironing Surface. Heavily nickeled. Extra high 


polish. Insures easy gliding. 
5 Rigid, Cool Handle. Bolted through. Cannot come loose. 


Hinged Plug. Hotpoint’s hinged plug takes up cord bending 
play and eliminates breakage. 
7 The name Hotpoint. Twenty years of service and six million 
satisfied users prove Hotpoint superiority. Buy the best—it’s 
a lifetime purchase. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 

Chicago - Boston «+ New York - Atlanta - Cleveland 

St. Louis - Ontario, Calif. - Los Angeles - San Francisco 
Portland - Seattle - Salt Lake City 

In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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tA Servel 


Dpical 
of American 


Progress 


FAR cry from the days of our fore- 
fathers of the 17th Century to the 
American Home of 1925! 


The gentle mistress of the simple Puri- 
tan Home little dreamed of the many 
domestic blessings for which her sister of 
today gives thanks! 


The myriad electrical conveniences, 
comforts, luxuries, economies—the labor- 
saving, health-protecting appliances in the 
modern household—how different from 
the methods of that home of long ago! 


It is quite in order that the delicious 
viands which grace the table on this 
Thanksgiving Day should be kept fresh 
and sweet and wholesome—by means of 
“Servel” Ideal Electric Refrigeration. 


To Our Lady of Bygone Days many of 
the salads, foods and frozen dainties now 
served would cause wonderment indeed, 
for they are products of the new electric 
cold cuisine made possible by “Servel.” 


Yes! On this and every Thanksgiving 
Day in the years to come—“Servel” will 
play an important part in the Annual 
Feast of the American Nation. 

SERVEL may be purchased on the deferred 
payment plan. 


Your Electric Service Company will direct 
you to your nearest SERVEL Dealer. 


Ruth 
East TmAA 


> 1925, T. 8. C.. New York 
¢ Our trade marks registered in U. S. and applications for registration pending the world over 
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What SERVEL Contributes to the Home 


@ Genuine Refrigeration — maintaining 
without variation predetermined tempera- 
tures, so low that the development of bacteria 
and resulting decay are prevented—not merely 
returded somewhat—as with the ordinary ice 
“cooled” refrigerator. 


@, Dry Cold—so necessary to the proper 
preservation of foodstufts, because SERVEL 
removes moisture from the air instead of 
increasing the humidity as does melting ice. 


@, All perishable food kept perfectly fresh, 
retaining its flavor without deterioration, 
thus effecting great economy. 


@ Odors or objectionable flavors are not trans- 
mitted from one food to another. 


Refrigerators with built-in Servel, ready to oper- 
ate from any electric light socket, are priced at 


@. Vegetables remain fresh and crisp, retain- 
ing their flavor for days. 
@. Fresh milk will keep sweet for periods as 


long as two weeks. 


@. Meats retain their flavor and do not be- 
come tainted. 


@ Ice cubes are manufactured automatically 
from water of your own selection. 


@ Eliminates the necessity of emptying drain 
pans or cleaning out the accumulation result- 
ing from melting ice. 


@ Eliminates food spoilage by maintaining 
a constant preserving temperature. 


@ Assures independence of the ice-man— 


irregular ice deliveries—the necessity of re- 
maining at home to receive him. 


@. Makes it possible to leave food in the re- 
frigerator while away on holiday trips because 
there is no ice to pete away—electricity main- 
taining the same unvarying temperature and 
dry, crisp atmosphere day and night—~summer 
and winter—without attention from anyone. 
@. The refrigerator may be located in or im- 
mediately adjacent to the kitchen—accessible 
and convenient at all times. 


@, Costs less than ice—only when your ice 
bill is registered on that accurate automatic ac- 
counting device—the electric meter—will you 
know positively that you are paying for just 
the refrigeration you actually have secured. 


$ 29 5 and up — 
f.0.b. factory 


Your own refrigerator may also be SERVEL equipped at very reasonable cost. 


THE SERVEL CORPORATION + NEW YORK 
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FACTORIES: EVANSVILLE, INDIANA NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 
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“Just What I Wanted” 


HICKOK Belt in which there is richnidis of color and material, as well as 
AA ality that wears. A hand-tooled HICKOK Buckle of jewel- like beauty 


and a handsome, sturdy Beltogram to protect my watch—both with my initial.” 


Hickok Belts, Buckles and Beltograms are en- assortment of the rich, soft-tone colors which are 
closed in gift boxes of exclusive design and beau- nowso popular with men. ee ee 
che impression oF your gi YA There are many other | HIT GKOK | 
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The Buckle and Beltogram illustrated are Hickok — and | a Belt and Buckle, like | 
desi in Sterling Silver, with ornament and Beltograms made 


in “Sterling” on silverware, 
initial in enamel and with highly burnished bor- Hickok Plate, Sterling Bg Bhawan Am | 
der. The tan calfskin belt featured is one of an Silver and solid Bronze. 


Complete Hickok Assortments—At all stores that sell the better dressed 
men and boys of your city. Prices $1.00; 2.00; 3.00; 4.00; 5.00; and up. 


HICKOK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Branches in NEW YORK CITY, CHICAGO and TORONTO 
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(Continued from Page 180) 
skin very fair and her red hair golden. 
“‘Isn’t she known for her taste in flowers?”’ 
Flora ignored the tribute. “I'd like to 
know your mother. But I haven’t anything 
to offer her.” 

“You have your youth.” 

“That is a detriment.’’ She shoved her 
floppy Parisian hat around on her head un- 
til she had it tilted at a comfortable angle 
over one eye. “ Youth is a bore to intelli- 
gent people,’ she went on, “unless they 
like to boss, as Aunt Emma does.” 

“All parents are slave drivers,’’ com- 
mented Charles. 

“Do you know, Mr. Moore,” she blurted 
out, “I have never had a friend?” 

“What?” gasped Charles. ““You? You 
favored one?” 

“Oh, I mean a real friend. . . . Isn't 
this mousse divine?’’ She held a spoonful 
in the air, admired it and slid it in her 
mouth. ‘You know what school friends 
amount to—your dearest, sweetest friends! 
Then they go back to Cincinnati or Denver, 
and come out and marry and have babies 
and play golf and never write another line! 
It was the same abroad; I have perfectly 
gorgeous friends in Leipsic and Geneva, but 
I shan’t ever see them again. Even when I 
went to visit them, Aunt Emma would 
come along.” 

“You don’t think much of your aunt, do 
you?” 

She shook her head decidedly. 

“Oh, a good woman, but too bossy. She 
is so sure that her idea of the right thing is 
the right thing. She’d rather be smart than 
save her soul.” 

““Why not marry and be free?”’ 

**Never!’’ 

“Ridiculous! In no time at all, you will 
marry.” 

She stared at him, with an expression of 
weighing his words, as if what he said was 
important—an adorable wifely mannerism. 

“I know better,” she said. “Some men 
might want to marry me for my money, but 
I should not want to marry them. I have 
an ideal, and when I find him, he will prob- 
ably never look at me, or be already married 
to a stout, plain woman with four children.” 

“Steal him from her.”’ 

“I’m too timid. Anyway, I don’t like 
men.” 

“Don’t you like me?” he asked boldly. 

“T like to talk to you. You don’t seem 
awfully uppish, like most men.” 

“Be careful, I’m dangerous. A woman 
never marries an ideal; she marries some- 
one who’s been hanging around, to whom 
she confides secrets, and whom, suddenly, 
some dark moonlit night, she can’t bear to 
let slip to some other woman.” 

“That’s not romance. That’s habit.” 

‘It’s marriage,”” pronounced Charles. At 
which stirring moment, Mrs. Charles Bal- 
deridge, of the County Dog Show com- 
mittee, stalked down upon them to ask 
Miss Dunn’s advice about posters. Charles 
could have killed this intruder, but she was 
only one of a series. There came a senile old 
man who kept cocker spaniels; later, as 
they walked in the rose garden, a young 
man who had tried to buy a beagle Schnitzer 
in Poland told Flora a tale of woe about 
customs. 

How absorbed, how alive she became as 
she listened and advised! She was so much 
less somber, so much more confident. 

“You really like these dogs?” said 
Charles, in a moment between conferences. 

“They are my life,” she said, ‘the 
darlings!” 

He almost gave her up then. But later 
he danced with her—she danced divinely. 

“‘ Are you going to the Watsons’ Saturday 
night?” he asked her. 

“T am supposed to go to Long Branch 
with some dogs.” 

Charles groaned, “Oh, my gosh, you 
can’t go on this way!”” How could he tell 
her that if she were not seen at the Watsons’ 
ball, she might just as well not be seen at 
all? She was not impressed. 

“Those funny-looking people?”’ she said. 
“T can’t afford not to show my sheep dogs. 
They’re too good.” 





the room. It was time to go home. 

He telephoned her before the dance, but 
she had gone to Seabright. He telephoned 
a week later, and stil] she was not home. 
He became immersed in plans for a concrete 
garage in the Bronx—-the Motor Home 
Complete—and for several days he forgot 
her. His boss gave him stupid things to do, 
yet some of the stupid things were not so 
stupid. 

One hot afternoon, going home in the 
train, he sat with his head buried in a book. 
Someone sat down beside him, and looking 
up, he met the eyes of Flora. Gosh, how 
he had missed her! 

She was carrying a big book, a small bag 
and a box of candy. She had been to 
Buffalo, Rochester, Allenhurst, Philadel- 
phia and Providence, and her hat was 
slightly on the back of her head, as if she 
had been running all the time. 

“T’ve seen the most sumptuous kennels 
in Rochester. I’m going to rebuild mine at 
once. I’ve got to have more room.” 

“You don’t say!’’ said Charles sympa- 
thetically. “Family getting larger?” 

“Two hundred, of all sorts. The place at 
Rochester made me ill—it was so lovely.” 

**When are you going to begin?” “This 
madness,” he wanted to add. 

“As soon as I can get an architect,” 
Even as she spoke, excitement seized her. 
“How silly!” she cried. “I’ve been won- 
dering where I could get an architect, and 
here’s one beside me! You've simply got to 
make the plans. The man in Rochester 
said he’d be glad to help. Please, Charles 
Moore!”’ She was pulling his sleeve. 

Charles was irritated. Was the head 
which he had filled with Norman houses, 
Gothie. arches, old Roman baths, to be 
wasted on a mad girl’s dream of dog ken- 
nels? 

“My dear Miss Dunn ——” he began. 

“Oh, come, you know you can do it,” she 
said encouragingly. “‘The Rochester man 


will help.” 

“Look here,” he shouted, “I do my own 
drawings!” 

“You will do them then?”’ she said glee- 
fully. 


“I’m not the head of the firm. I'll have 
to ask Mr. Scammel. You’d better see 
Scammel yourself.” 

“Will you take me,” she said—‘“to- 
morrow?” 

“T don’t know whether the firm will 
touch it,’’ he said loftily. 

“It’s not an ordinary dog kennel.”’ 

“IT know, I know. The dog home beauti- 
ful. The doggies’ palace. I'll ask Mr. 
Scammel. Then if he wants tosee you” 

She let it go at that, and opened her book, 
a tome lately translated from the German 
on the diseases of the beagle Schnitzer. 
She read Charles excerpts and he wondered 
at himself for enjoying the sound of her 
voice, 

The great Scammel, the next day, roared 
with laughter. Years ago he had designed a 
series of warehouses for old Ezra Dunn; 
the eccentricities of that man had en- 
thralled him. Moreover, Scammel had an 
eye to business. 

“Some day, Moore, this child will be 
building herself a home; why shouldn’t 
you have the fun of designing it?”’ 

Charles assented. Already he couldn’t 
bear to picture Flora in a home that he 
hadn’t built for her. Therefore, Saturday 
found him following her around her estate. 
Her plans for her dogs were worthy of a 
man’s effort. They involved the destruction 
of a coach house, the erection of a main 
building, an estate office, a dog hospital, 
kennels, runs, and a new house for keepers. 
Trees, sheds, hedges and shrubbery were to 
be torn down, moved, replanted. 

Charles found it hard to listen, to jot 
down suggestions, because Flora was so en- 
trancing to watch. She wore an old fawn- 
colored riding habit and no hat; her red 
hair shone in the sun; her serious eyes 
measured, considered, estimated; her crisp 
voice issued orders. 

Charles moved in a daze of ignorance. 
How far ought a sheep dog to run? What 
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relation did a dog’s head have to the size of 
its doors and windows? Which dogs could 
be together and which would meet to fight? 
Yet Flora’s competency was comforting. 

“Make your plans and I’ll correct them,” 
she said. ‘What I want is a scheme and 
costs. Please make it awfully good, won't 
you, Mr. Moore? Good for a lifetime.” 

“T object to that,” said Charles. They 
sat at last in the library, where a servant 
had brought cool drinks, “I object to your 
building your life around dogs.” 

“Why not?” said Flora. ‘“Aren’t dogs 
as sensible as bridge or horses or making 
one’s own underwear?” 

“Don't be a ninny,” said Charles, pass- 
ing her the chocolate cake, “Have your 
dogs, enjoy them; but don’t institutionalize 
them, don’t become their slave.” 

“Most women are slaves of something.” 

‘Slaves of men, of children; but not of 
mere animals.” 

“Don’t say ‘mere animals,’” she said 
crossly. ‘‘ You have no idea ———”’ 

He set down his glass and pointed his 
finger at her. 

“T know what you're going to say,” he 
said warmly — ‘dogs are better than people. 
They're not. They're all right in their 
place, lying on the rugs, licking the hands, 
loping across the lawn. But they’re no sub- 
stitute for life.” Flora stared at him, 








amazed; never had anyone sermonized her | 


before. ‘Your dogs,”’ he went on fiercely, 
“are your defense; you are afraid of life.” 

To his immense awe, he saw her lip 
tremble. 

“But what do you think I should do?” 
she quavered. 

“What do you mean?”’ he asked. 

“I don’t know people. Aunt Emma says 


I like the wrong ones. So I avoid them all. | 


Oh, Mr. Moore, you don’t know what it is 
to be the way I am!” 

“T wish I did,” he said enviously. 

“T am so alone,” she burst out. 
only relatives we have are some people out 
West whom Aunt Emma cuts. 
meant to cut them, but I’ve always been 
dragged here and there. That’s what Aunt 
Emma calls ———-” She stopped suddenly 
and looked at him questioningly. She liked 
him, she felt safe with him, but why should 
she hand over to him these feelings she had 
choked within her? Would he not run out 
to tell all the smart young women of the 
countryside the inside story of Flora Dunn 
and how she hated her aunt? Besides, men 
hated women who talked about themselves. 
‘I’m finished,”’ she said lamely. ‘There's 
no reason why I should bore you.” 

“There is,” he said. “I like you. I 
want you to be happy. Why won't you go 
with me to the Averys’ ball Saturday 
night?” . 

She shook her head—‘Oh, no.” 

“You're asked, aren’t you?”’ 
“Oh, yes, but who cares whether I come 
or not?” | 

“I do.” 

She shook her head emphatically. 

“You feel sorry for me now.” 

“Oh, rot! You're coming with me. The 
dance was invented for girls like you. I 
meant it. People think it’s queer that you 
don’t go.” 

“You don’t understand,” she said, For 
years she had been waiting for an ear into | 
which to pour her troubles; it was strange 
that the ear should be a young man’s, who 
would be bored and go away, but some- 
thing within her had welled and broken, 
and she could not stop talking. “ You must 
understand. I’ve always been pushed by 
Aunt Emma, where I wasn't wanted, and I 
felt it, and drew back, and then she was 
angry and dragged me somewhere else. 
You must have heard about my coming out 
in New York?” He shook his head. 

“T’ve been abroad for three years.” 

“It was awful,” she said. “Awful! I 
couldn’t sleep for days afterward. Aunt 
Emma hired people to help her and they 
misled her. She invited people she hardly 
knew, people she had met at hotels, cross- 
ing on steamers, all the girls I had ever gone | 
to school with. She hired a press agent. | 
She rented a house. She did everything on | 
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How Will You 
Greet the First 
Snow? 


Once banish heating cares 
and you will have no dread 
of winter. 


Change to automatic gas 
heating. Be rid of three- 
times-a-day furnace ’tend- 
ing. A good gas heating 
plant requires 
—not even a glance for 
weeks at a time! 





Many gas companies have 
arranged to supply gas for 
house heating at special whole- 
sale rates. When gas is burned 
in an efficient, built-for-the-4ob 
gas heating plant, this ideal 
fuel is well within reach of 
most home owners. 


In a few weeks winter will be 
here in earnest. Be ready for it. 
Write today for booklet of 
gas heating facts. 
THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG, COMPANY 


17853 Se. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches in 21 Principal Cities 
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Why ask your 
motor to do this : 


Winterfront 
the Automatic 
Radiator Shutter 


When a car is started cold 
and forced to run cold, 
“motor pneumonia” is a 
common disease. 
Insure your car against this 
unnecessary abuse by 
having a Winterfront put 
iy. 
The world’s leading cars, 
such as Packard, Peerless, 
Pierce Arrow, have adopted 
Winterfront as standard 
equipment. 
There are 364 sizes and 
shapes—a fit for every car. 
Winterfront will empha 
size the beauty and distinc: 
tive lmes of your radiator. 
The price ranges from $28 
for large radiators to $25 
for medium, and $22.50 
for small radsators. 
If you do not find a Dealer 
to supply you, write us for 
the name of one near you. 


PINES AUTOMATIC RADIATOR SHUTTER 


Just sign your name on the margin and we will be pleased to send 
you 4 copy of our booklet, “Keeping Your Car Fit in Cold Weather™ 


Although you expect your motor to 
run with full pep and power on cold 
as well as on warm days, it cannot 
do so unless the flow of air through 
the radiator is properly regulated. 


Most motors do surprisingly well but 
at what aprice in scored pistons,worn 
bearings and general depreciation. 


Give your radiator an automatic air 
regulator to properly protect your 
motor. Then its performance will 
not be handicapped in winter, like 
the summer-clad runner pictured 
above. 


You can install Winterfront, the 
Automatic Radiator Shutter (air 
regulator ), in 10 minutes and know that 
your motor has the same chance to 
perform from September to May as 
it has in the Summer time. 


After Winterfront is put on— 

—the shutters will open and close automati- 
cally to admit just enough cold air to keep 
the motor at its best. 

Winterfront never forgets—it does 
just what the motor wants done. And 
you have nothing to remember. 
There is only one Winterfront. 
It is automatic. 


It is made by Pines. 


Car and Accessory Dealers can install 
at once. Takes only 10 minutes. No 
motor connection. 


PINES WINTERFRONT CO. 
404 No. Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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| the grand scale, and yet she didn’t worry 
| when I told her that Mrs. Hicks’ girls were 
| eomning out the como wight and that the 
| Johnsons were having a big ball. You know 
| what that meant—the Hicks girls. Well, 

the big night came, and at eleven o’clock 
| there were about twenty couples dancing 
| around the ballroom—all the wrong people. 
| About midnight a mob of people crashed in 
| and almost immediately went away. They 
saw me, I suppose, dancing around with 
some unknown boys—and Aunt Emma 
braving it out with some fat women she’d 
met at Biarritz. When I went into the 
dressing room to powder my nose, I heard 
some girls laughing. ‘Let’s get out of this 
| washout,’ said one. ‘Money will not win 
| all,’ said another. I was asked to gome 
| dances after that, but I never went. I can’t 
make Aunt Emma understand. But you 
see, don’t you? You see why I prefer dogs?”’ 

“I do,” he said solemnly, a little chokily. 
“You're quite right. The nasty vultures!” 
| He wanted to put his arms around her, but 

instinct told him that a romantic gesture 

was not enough. “But you must go out 

now,” he commanded. “It’s different here 
| inthe country. People are kinder, and you 

won’t need anything to swing it but your- 
| self. You'll be thought distant, snobbish, 
| if you don’t. Listen, why don’t you go to 
| the Averys’ with us? I'll get my mother to 
| ask you to dinner first.” 

“IT couldn’t—after having told you. 
Leave me to my dogs. Why, aren’t they my 
| career?” 

“No man ever leaves a girl like you to 
her career.” 

In the end he won her over. His mother 
was astonished when he told her the story, 
but she had liked Flora Dunn, and some- 
thing within her warmed to the idea of giv- 
ing beauty its due. She telephoned twenty 
nice people to come to dinner, and Flora, at 
the party, felt herself beginning a colorful 
adventure. If this was pleasure, it was 
worth suffering for. Strangely enough, her 
pleasure was accentuated whenever she en- 
countered Charles’ eyes or whenever his 
arms held her in a dance. She liked best 
of all the release his presence gave her 
tongue. 

“Good night, my dear audience,” she 
said, when he left her. It came over him as 
a happy portent, that all through the eve- 
ning she had not mentioned a dog. 

Yet the dog was the constant theme of 
her days, and inevitably of his as well. One 
of the junior partners came out to superin- 
tend the making of the plans, but after they 
had been executed, the job was turned over 
to Charles. He lived in the neighborhood, 
and he seemed, according to the junior 
partner, to have an extraordinary flair for 
rural work. He saw Flora almost daily. 

Late one August afternoon, he drove over 
to Covers Mills from his train. Flora had 
been away showing dogs at a Rhode Island 
show and he was impatient to see her. As 
he rang, Mrs. Barton herself crossed the 
hall. 

“Charles, my dear,” she said desper- 
ately, “thank God you've come! Perhaps 
you can do something.” 

“What's the matter?” he gasped. 

“Nothing essentially calamitous. But 
to Flora” She raised her hands as if 
words were useless symbols. ‘‘Three of the 
Circassian sheep dogs have died. Took sick 
on the way back from Providence and died 
an hour ago. Flora had raised them from 
birth. She’s in the library, crying.” 

The flags of the world went at half mast, 
the birds stopped singing. Flora was cry- 
ing. He turned down the hall and burst 
into the library. There she crouched in a 
big chair, sobbing still. 

“Oh-ah-oh!” she cried, looking at 
Charles. And for answer, Charles reached 
down and swept her into his arms. 

“Don’t cry, my darling, don’t cry.” If 
against his principles she was crying for lost 
dogs, he forgave her. She continued to cry 
in his arms until she noticed where she was. 

“Ts this pity or affection?” she moaned, 
pulling away. 

“This is love,” said Charles, holding her. 
“Don’t you know it when you see it?” 
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“T’ve never seen it before. Oh, Charles 
darling,” she cried, “it was so tragic to see 
them dying!” 

“What was that you called me?” said 
Charles, turning her face up. 

“*Darling,’”’ she moaned, and he kissed 
her blithely on the lips. 

“We are now engaged,” he announced. 
“Let us forget the dogs for bigger things.” 

“Oh, Charles darling, how can you be so 
heartless?”’ she sobbed. But he found it 
very easy; and so, in a few minutes, did she. 

The engagement caused a great stir. The 
New York papers carried photographs of 
Flora and her dogs, and reprinted the tale 
of her father. Mrs. Barton relished the de- 
tail with which the papers told just who 
Charles’ people were. 

Mrs. Moore, who faced all phenomena 
with superb calm, said to her husband, 
“‘She’s a darling to look at, and who would 
sniff at money?” 

Mrs. Barton, true to her type, wanted to 
sail to Paris to buy a trousseau. But 
Charles opposed her. 

“No, she can’t go, Mrs. Barton,” he 
said. “I want her here. She’s got thou- 
sands of clothes already.” 

“You're right, Charles darling,” said 
Flora. “I need to learn to buy my own 
clothes.” 

Aunt Emma shivered. She had dressed 
Flora for ten years, and she dreaded the 
horrible sight of Flora self dressed. 

“T feel sorry for you, Charles,” she said 
darkly. 

But Charles needed no sympathy. Flora 
was an enchanting companion, ecstatic 
with happiness; she was radiant, vivid, 
gay. He wanted to have her all to himself. 
Now there were constant interruptions. 
They would be seated at tea and in would 
prance seven or eight dogs, let loose for an 
hour’s recreation. Flora would embrace 
them all. 

“Look, Charles, isn’t he a duck? Did 
you ever see such markings? Do you see 
that nose? Isn’t it perfect? When old 
Marcus saw that dog, he said, ‘Lady, par- 
don me, lady, but I must congratulate 
you,’ as if I were its mother. Wasn’t that a 
scream, Charles?” Finally Flora would 
chase the dogs out. “There, there, dogs, 
beat it,” she would say. “‘ Your father’s too 
tired.” She would sit down solicitously, 
waiting for his next word, with that awe- 
struck Griselda manner. 

“Promise,” he would say, “that you will 
never talk baby talk to those dogs.” 

“T promise,’”’ she would swear. 

One night he went over to supervise the 
installation of an old English door in the 
head keeper’s cottage, and found Flora in 
the library engaged with her private stud 
book. Semper Fidelis Second, the daughter 
of Triumphant Crescent Queen, by Warlike 
Woking Hyana, had given birth to five 
puppies, and Flora was setting these big 
facts down. 

“In a moment, Charles darling,” she 
sang out. “I must get this down straight.” 

When she had scratched and blotted, she 
jumped up and hugged him. 

“Wonderful news for you.” 

“No! What?” 

“Aunt Emma is dining at your mother’s 
and you are to stay here. The cook is 
wearing herself out, cooking dinner.” 

Charles was properly rapt. At half past 
seven, Flcra waltzed into the dining room 
in one of her best gowns and dragged him 
into the vast top-heavy dining room. They 
ate through to the fish, holding each other's 
hands. Then the butler came in, looking 
like an undertaker’s agent. 

“Beg pardon. 'miss,”’ he said. “Hender- 
son has rung up from the kennels, to ask if 
you will come down. He says it is most 
urgent.” 

An expression of abject terror came over 
Flora’s face. 

“Oh, Charles darling,” she gasped, ‘it’s 
Semper Fidelis! She was running a fever 
this afternoon.” 

“But your dinner,” said Charles, crum- 
pling his napkin. ‘‘Can’t you finish your 
dinner?” 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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Ship from the Center~ 
not the Rim 


HE needs of modern business have 

caused a well-defined movement of 
industries toward the center of the 
country. It brings manufacturers closer 
to their customers and nearer their raw 
material supply. Zastern manufac- 
turers whose markets have moved away 
from them feel the effect of this west- 
ward trend of industry. 


This is one of the reasons why 156 
new industries have located in St. Louis 
in the last five years. St. Louis has 
approximately 3,500 factories in 211 dif- 
ferent lines of business. It is a city of 
diversified industry, which makes it 
strong in time of business depressions. 
It is near the great raw material dis- 
tricts, and has facilities for economical 
distribution to all markets. 


A factory in St. Louis reaches two- 
thirds of the United States with a 
shorter freight haul and at lower cost 
than those of any other great industrial 
city. St. Louis manufacturers Ship 
From the Center—Not the Rim. 


Write for this Booklet 


Our illustrated booklet, “The New 
St. Louis,” tells the story more com- 
pletely. It gives facts, figures and 
pictures about St. Louis. 


Address Department 10 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 
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(Continued frem Page 186) 

“I couldn’t eat,” cried the mad girl. 
“Prize dogs die so easily.” 

She was leaving, her eyes on Charles; 
would he come, or go on eating sole soufflé 
a la dieppoise, while a thousand-dollar dog 
died from the after effects of childbirth? 

Charles, nonplused, took one last mouth- 
ful and followed. He sat for two hours in 
the coach house. 

Flora showed admirable efficiency; she 
knew where to turn in the dog medical books, 
and she gave orders like a surgeon in a war 
hospital. But Charles regretted his lost 
evening. Later, having saved a mother’s 


| life, Flora sat in the dining room finishing 
her supper. 


“Are you always going on like this?” 
asked Charles mildly. ‘I wish I were poor 


| and you were poor, so that I could forbid 


you these hobbies.” 
Flora speared a piece of duck and waved 


it inelegantly at Charles. 


“ Dariing, there isn’t a flawless woman in 


the world. If I didn’t go in for these dogs, I 


might be dragging you out to jazz all 
night, or to play bridge for large stakes, or I 
might be loony over birds and flowers. 
Can’t you leave well enough alone?” 

“But you wouldn’t be rushing from din- 
ner to find birds’ nests.” 

“I might.” 

“Oh, don’t be so silly,” he said crossly. 
He felt mistreated, but short of actual 
violence, he didn’t know what to do. He 
couldn’t possibly kill two hundred dogs. 

Their wedding was to take place in late 
October at the Church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Woods, Covers Mills; and Mrs. Barton, like 
a landed proprietress, was importing a 
bishop and a canon and a vested choir. 


| Flora wanted to be married, but she didn’t 
| give one tinker’s dam about the wedding. 


“I'd like a parson to come here in a 


| flivver and say, ‘How about you two get- 
| ting married? One dollar is all it’ll cost.’” 


Obediently, she had clothes fitted and 


| hats made. But she was much more ex- 


cited about the Middle Atlantic Kennels 


| show, scheduled for the first week in 
| October, than she was about the parapher- 
| nalia of the wedding. The kennel beautiful, 
| too, was almost finished. Dog fanciers came 
| to marvel; magazines photographed the 


Tudor cottage; a Chicago magnate wired 


' Charles, “Can you duplicate dog home Miss 


Dunn any price?” His confreres joked him 


| about the canine Renaissance. He hated to 
| open a magazine, to read of Flora’s dogs or 
| see Flora herself, chic, confident, leading 


beagle Schnitzers on a leash. 

The Philadelphia show was to take place 
on a Saturday, and Flora and Charles were 
going down for the week-end. Charles was 


| amazed at the magnitude of the expedition. 


Dogs were leaving for Philadelphia all that 
week, as trains leave the Grand Central on 
schedule time. 

“You remind me of a train switcher, 
Flora,” he said. 

“But, Charles darling,” she expostu- 
lated, “it’s important. They must be 
rested before the show.” 

Some dogs went by motortrucks; others 
traveled by private baggage car. Expenses 
would run into thousands. Charles felt 
himself swallowed by a hobby he didn’t 
believe in. He despaired ever of getting 
Flora’s attention. 

“ Cherles darling,” Flora called eternally, 
“will you see to those crates?” ‘Charles 
darling, have they put in Mischief’s bis- 
cuits?” “Charles darling, run up to the 
house and ask them for a hot-water bag.” 
Worse, Flora wanted to spend part of the 
honeymoon showing her beagle Schnitzers 
at the International Royal Nordic Exhibit 
at Copenhagen. 

The big blow fell Friday night, when he 
drove over before dinner. She met him on 
the steps, white-faced, tense. 

“The most frightful thing, Charles dar- 
ling!” she cried. 

Charles envisaged burning kennels, a 
plague among the dogs, as he kissed her. 
Perhaps his hard young arms around her 
made her sure that he would fill the zap. 

“What's the matter?” 
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“Robinson has come down with mumps 
and there’s no one to go with the beagle 
Schnitzers. Charles darling, I’ll have to go 
myself.” 

The spectacle of Flora, guarding four 
huge dogs in a baggage car, was ludicrous. 

“You can’t, silly.” 

“But who will? Someone must.” 

“Where's old Haskell?” 

“Gone—yesterday. There’s no one left 
with any sense at all.”” Charles offered him- 
self. “Oh, Charles darling, would you 
mind? I’ll give you written instructions.” 

He found himself rushing home, feeling 
like a fool, to get a bag. Flora was to go 
down in the sleeper that same night. He 
started at nine, to ride into New York with 
the dogs. Flora kissed him fervently in the 
darkness, and her slender arms, tight 
around his body, erased his irritation. For 
a long time he remembered Flora, not as the 
passionate dog fancier, but as a soft warm 
thing pressed against his heart. It was as if 
she fed his fancy while she cheated him of 
herself. 

The four beagle Schnitzers were chained 
to the sides of the car and in two baskets 
sat two costly spaniels. The chauffeur was 
a youth named Bill who wanted to be a 
professional aviator, and who put his 
dreams into his driving. 

“Look at me,” he moaned to Charles, 
“driving these here dawgs to New Yawk! 
There’s nothin’ in this for me.” 

There was nothing in it for Charles, but 
he was only a fiancé! Meanwhile the dogs 
barked, howled, bayed, down through 
Westchester to the Bronx. 

“Oh, shut up!" the chauffeur bawled, 
while Charles lit cigarette after cigarette 

They rode through a thunderstorm; they 
skidded dangerously. 

“Them dawgs will sure be dizzy,” 
laughed the aviator, as they straightened 
out after a curve. 

“I’m dizzy myself,’”’ said Charles. 

In the first fringes of the Bronx, Charles 
needed cigarettes. Taking a look at the 
spaniels, which had preserved a ladylike 
silence, he hopped down. 

“Keep your eye peeled,” he yelled at 
Bill, who was peering into the radiator. 

When he returned, he had to piow his 
way through a crowd. His back to the 
radiator, Bill stood gesticulating to a 
policeman. 

“Tf he says that, he’s a dirty liar. Here 
was I, standin’ here, like this, and he come 
along ——”’ 

“He hoid me, and yet he walked right 
out--the dumb-bell,” said Bill’s assailant. 

“Your name, please,”’ said the policeman, 
approaching Charles. 

It was past eleven, and the train left at 
12:30. Arrested, the dogs might catch a 
mortal sickness in the police station; now, 
certainly, there was a good chance they 
might miss their train. 

“The thing to do,” said Charles, “is to 
give each other our names and addresses 
and consult lawyers. Bill, if Miss Dunn 
wants to sue, you can go to court as chief 
witness. Come on, let’s get out of this.” 
The policeman and the taxicab driver 
agreed. “You leave it to me, Bill. Miss 
Dunn will sue for damages.” 

Bill, reassured, climbed in, and they 
drove on. The dogs barked more to show 
their relief. When they drew up at the 
Pennsylvania Station and started to undo 
the curtains, Charles swore. The flaps had 
been ripped cpen and the spaniels, Mary 
Stuart Brockton and Brockton Burleigh 
Cleopatra, whom Flora had bought in Lon- 
don for five hundred pounds sterling, had 
been removed. 

Charles looked nervously about; Flora 
might come darting down to the baggage 
car, to kiss the dogs good night before get- 
ting into her berth. But she was not in 
sight. Why should the theft of two dogs 
terrify a practicing architect? He un- 
chained the four beagle Schnitzers and, 
aided by porters, passers-by, trainmen and 
loafers, hauled the unwilling dogs to the 
baggage car. : 

The beagle Schnitzers, not having gone 
to the World War, had not been disciplined 
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by military entrainment. Crowds gathered, 
suggested and jeered as the dogs barked 
and plunged, took fancies for remote pas- 
sages, distant doors, Subway entrances, 
tried to leap over news stands, to bite pass- 
ing spinsters. Charles thanked his Maker, 
once he had them chained in the baggage 
car, with a burly baggageman standing over 
them. 

“Thim is fierce-lookin’ animals to spend 
the night with,” he said. 

Bill departed, taking the truck back to 
Westchester. 

“Don’t mention those spaniels,” said 
Charles. ‘Leave it all to me.” 

“Right!” said Bill. ‘“An’ pleasant 
dreams.” 

There would be no dreams and nothing 
pleasant. The baggageman, Sam, had 
slammed the doors and was sorting out his 
checks. The dogs sat in a row, gazing 
amiably about. The train started, rushed 
through the tunnel, out into the Jersey 
meadows, stopped at Manhattan Transfer, 
and then was off, charging through the 
night. It was raining, and on the station 
platforms the lights were gleaming blobs. 
Sam was a thin sardonic man, with a 
twisted mouth and a melancholy tongue. 
He talked with relish of bandits, crime 
waves, the queer things women sent by ex- 
press. 

“There was a woman come here one day 
with a glass of jelly in tissue paper, and 
would I take it to Trenton? I did, like a 
damn big fool. I put it there on that 
shelf —— Say, do thim dogs ever git 
hungry?” 

Charles shuddered. Flora had written 
food rules on a large piece of expensive sta- 
tionery. He read: 

‘‘ Cocker spaniels—every three hours, be- 
ginning at one—milk and biscuit mashed.” 
Well, that could be checked off. The beagle 
Schnitzers were to be given prepared biscuit 
and boiled water and chopped carrots. 
Flora had packed a basket; he remembered 
the look of anxiety on her face as she put in 
a can of boiled water. He remembered 
more—he had left the basket in the truck! 

“Good night! What an ass!”’ he groaned. 
Sam was all sympathy. 

“Say, buddy, it ain’t goin’ to hoit thim 
dawgs to live for a while like Ido. When we 
git into Trenton we stop ten minutes, and I 
always git ham sandwiches for meself. I’ll 
git a few bits of the bone for the dawgs, and 
a fine bucket of South Jersey water.” 

What could one do? The beagle Schnit- 
zers were champing, moaning, growling. 
They must be nourished; yet was it safe to 
fill a million-dollar stomach with twenty- 
five-cent food? 

When they pulled into Trenton, Sam hur- 
ried Charles out of the car, pointing to a 
lunch room whose lights glared on the 
street level. Sam meanwhile begged a pail 
of water from the station master. 

“We could get biled water from the 
injun,”’ he said, ‘‘ but wot’s the use?” 

Charles returned in six miraculous min- 
utes, drenched by the rain, to find Sam exer- 
cising the four beagle Schnitzers on the 
platform with the air of a mother showing 
off her young. Around him stood trainmen, 
newsboys, several Trentonians, who made 
varied comments. Sam was lecturing upon 
beagle Schnitzers. 

“Yeah,’’ he was saying, “look at them 
ears, the way they bend back.” : 

“‘What did you do this for?” yelled 
Charles. 

“Only a little change, buddy.” 

The crowd brightened up; perhaps there 
might be a row. 

“It’s worth half your life to get them into 
the car. Who's going to be responsible if 
they fall down between the wheels?” The 
crowd offered its help. 

“Stand back!” roared Sam. “Thim 
dawgs is sinsitive. Now, old fellows,” he 
cooed and called insinuatingly; but the 
dogs stood adamant, on the damp pave- 
ment, the rain sloshing down their stubborn 
heads, lifted against the sullen night. Sam 
pushed, hauled and cajoled. Finally a giant 
brakeman came along and lifted one of 
them in to Charles, who tied it, growling 


and struggling; then another. The two 
others pulled against their leashes, which 
were becoming dangerously slippery. 

“Now, now, nice doggies,” said Sam. 
The station agent’s cat, a lank lady named 
Toots, chose that moment to emerge from a 
lair behind a baggage truck. The beagle 
Schnitzers took one glance, and the old 
Nordic latent in their dog-show decadent 
souls pulsed into life. They seized the bit 
in their mouths and fled—after Toots—into 
the outer darkness. Somewhere, in the pud- 
dles of the Trenton railroad yards, they 
eavorted after that cat. 

It was impossible to do anything. 
Charles thrust a card, a ten-dollar bill and 
an offer of a reward into the station agent's 
hands. 

“Not that I personally give one damn,” 
he thought. “But Flora ——” 

He climbed back into the car, contem- 
plating his last two orphans of the storm, 
who were munching ham sandwiches, and 
shrugged his shoulders. He was a practic- 
ing architect and not a dog attendant. 
Flora would be frightfully angry, but Flora 
must get a sense of proportion. He was wet 
to the skin and had barked his shins, climb- 
ing into the car. 

“Say, buddy, you lie down and take a 
nap,” said Sam. “I swear I won’t touch 
thim dawgs ag’in.”’ 

Charles curled up on a pile of blankets 
belonging to Sam, and shivering, slept. He 
dreamed that he was riding to the hunt, in 
the pouring rain; he rode all over Germany, 
Austria and into the Balkans, and finally he 
found himself alone in the chase, in at the 
death. The fox faced him and became a 
beagle Schnitzer that asked him for boiled 
water, and then suddenly Flora appeared 
in a brakeman’s suit, asking him for the 
dogs’ tickets. 

“Their tickets, their tickets! Give me 
their tickets!” she shrieked, and he shrieked 
back, soundlessly, agonizedly. 

He sat up in the car, and it was broad 
daylight. Sam was handing out boxes and 
barrels and what not, and a tall man in a 
cap was checking up lists. 

“If he ever wakes up, git his ticket,”’ said 
the man. Charles produced them. 

“Where are those damn dogs?”’ he asked. 
“Don’t tell me ——” 

Sam chuckled. ‘You had a fine sleep, 
buddy. Here we are in Baltimore. And 
thim beasts slept too. There they are, 
asleep now.” 

There they lay on their blankets. As 
Sam approached them, Imperial Bystander 
opened her left eye, stared moodily at Sam, 
and then let the lid droop down, as if she 
had not the strength to close it tight. “I 
am in no mood to care,” that eye said. And 
her brother, Royal Bystander Leo, was in 
quite as dreary a dream. His head slunk 
forward, his ears flopped flat, with none of 
his pristine energy. They were dogs pushed 
before their time into senility, into passive 
resistance, into Nirvana. A sword of sus- 
picion shot through Charles’ fearful mind. 

“These dogs are sick!” he yelled. 

Sam was sure they weren’t—almost sus- 
piciously sure. He had given them nothing 
to eat but a couple of sandwiches and some 


water. But he admitted, later, giving them | 


a few pickles, and another brakeman had 
leaped in at Philadelphia and offered them 
something. He was not sure but that it 
might have been hot dogs. 

“Oh, my hat!” moaned Charles. Now 
and then the dogs held their heads between 
their paws and moaned. 

“Just a sick headache,” said Sam com- 
fortingly. ‘“‘When do these dogs show?” 

“This afternoon.” 

“Gee!” said Sam, sensing the seriousness 
of the international crisis. “Whose dogs 
are these, anyway?” Charles gave a sickly 
smile. 

“My best girl’s.”’ 

“Oh, you poor galoot, you!” said Sam. 
And at that moment, Flora, crisp, smart 
and utterly bewitching, appeared at the 
door. 

“And how are all my poor darlings?’’ she 
cried, including Charles. 

(Continued on Page 192) 
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A Tip- 
from Roger We Babson 


6 Bears seven steps in a straight line of thought with Mr. 

Babson! And you will have settled a business preblem 
that has probably bothered you a long time. The following 
excerpt from a letter written by this distinguished economist 
simplifies the whole proposition. 


. Automatic Sprinkler equipments can be obtained on an insurance 
premium savings plan which allows their immediate cost to be spread 
over a period of years. This renders large initial cash investment on the part 
of the purchaser unnecessary. The situation as explained by the Sprinkler 
Companies is as follows, and I agree therewith: 


Insurance premium payments are an unescapable annual expense. On such pay- 
ments depends to a very large extent the stability of the whole credit structure 
of business, 


The installation of Automatic Sprinklers immediately reduces this annual pay- 
ment 50% to go%, depending on various considerations of hazard, location, etc. 


Without the protection of Automatic Sprinklers this possible saving cannot be 
made, or, in other words, a useless waste goes on continuously, 


The plan referred to contemplates the gradual buiiding up of « tangible prop- 
erty asset out of this unescapable insurance expense, 
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The plan further provides for accomplishing this desirable result without dis- 
turbing working capital position. In fact, it improves that position by making 
the property a better credit risk, as is evidenced by the fact that Dun's Reporte 
always ask if a plant is sprinklered. 


The plan secures the same immunity from fire, effective immediately, that 
would result from a cash purchase of a sprinkler equipment. 


a 


7 The plan secures the same reduction in premiums—-a permanent cut in overhead 
expense—that would result from a cash purchase of a sprinkler equipment." 


HROUGH the Grinnell Sprinkler Savings Purchase Company this 

plan is made effective to our customers. The broad plan outlined 
by Mr. Babson is subject to several modifications to suit the working 
capital and insurance savings position as they exist in individual cases. 
Write today for a carbon copy of Mr. Babson’s remarkable letter in 
which he clarifies, in a new and vital way, the relation between fire in 
surance and fire protection. 


This letter is particularly interesting to insurance agents and brokers 
who can utilize it with their clients to show them how to make their 
properties fire safe at little or no expense. Write for your copy today. 
Just mail the coupon. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 
















information about the Grinnell 
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MODEL B-36 

Five tubes — 199"s or 201-A’s. Balanced tuned 
radiofrequency. Floor cabinet of choice mahog- 
any woods with rich, two-tone brown finish. 


Enclosed Federal Speaker. Space en O 
for batteries. Without accessories * ar . 
« 


Thousands hear the lifelike 
tone demonstration of the new 
Ortho-sonic principle + 4 # 


For many years before the advent of Aome radio, 
Federal telephone engineers dealt in problems of 
wire telephony. Thus they entered radio (wireless 
telephony) with a long “‘head start” in experience 
and in skill. The outstanding power, range, selec- 
tivity and tone for which Federal Radio Receiving 
Sets have always been noted, is conclusive evidence 
of this intimate experience. 

Now comes another Federal achievement—a 
decisive stride forward. It isthe ORTHO-SONIC 
principle of tone production—a new standard of 
lifelike radio entertainment, radio reality. 


MAKE THIS ORTHO-SONIC TONE TEST 
You look to radio for good entertainment —beau- 
tiful organ, piano, violin, orchestra or vocal music. 


SE Nae eran = Gite 


You want to get the far distant station, if neces- 
sary. You want to cut out the other close-by 
stations. These things are, of course, easily done 
with Federal’s unusual range and selectivity. 

But, in addition, you must have fidelity of tone. 
You want to feel that the organ is in the room — 
or the orchestra, or the singer. Then make this 
Ortho-sonic Tone Test. We believe your decision 
to own a Federal will be made on the spot. 

Visit the Federal Retailer. Or have a Federal 
delivered to your home. Tune in on a station 
featuring an organ program if possible. 

Then “‘Listen with Closed Eyes.’’ Shut out the 
machine and the room. Let only your ears judge. 
Hear the deep round bass notes as they fill the 
room. Note the richness and majesty of the mid- 
dle tones—the bird-like clarity of the upper tones. 
And do not forget that organ music is one of the 
hardest tests of radio receiving. The low tones 
are considered especially difficult to bringin. Once 
you experience a Federal Ortho-sonic performance 
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CATHEDRAL ORGAN! 





“ *# ORTHO-SONIC.... 
Of, pertaining to, or produc- 
ing tone values in sound 





reproduction corresponding 
exactly to the natural tones 
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you will realize how great an advance Federal 
wireless telephone engineers have made. 


FEDERAL QUALITY—POPULAR PRICES 


Among critical navy experts, musicians, connois- 
seurs, Federal radio receiving apparatus has long 
stood in the topmost rank. None excelled it. 
We now offer a new Federal, simplified in con- 
trol—improved by the exclusive Ortho-sonic prin- 
ciple, at prices which every home can afford. Three 
of these new Federals are illustrated, described and 
priced. Each is housed in a beautiful mahogany 
cabinet of latest design—equipped to hold all bat- 
teries in compact form —charming furniture which 
will harmonize with the furnishings of any home. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


There is no radio apparatus ‘‘just like’’ Federal. 
The Ortho-sonic principle is an exclusive develop- 
ment—discovered and perfected by Federal wire- 
less telephony experts. Your local Federal Retailer 
will gladly demonstrate. You wil? know him by the 
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Federal Radio Retailer sign displayed in his window 
or store. If you do not quickly locate him, write 
us. We will promptly send his name and address. 


BOOKLET, “RADIO REALITY,”’ SENT FREE 


“‘What special experience have you had that fits 
you to make a better radio than others?’’ asks the 
experienced radio user before he buys. 

We answer in this new booklet, ‘Radio Reality.’’ 
Please read it and know why Federal experts were 
first to discover the exclusive Ortho-sonic principle 
and why they were able to perfect it. 

Read, too, about the Ortho-sonic Tone Test— 
the most impressive demonstration of radio reality 
ever made. It is fully described. 

And, finally, see the complete line of New 
Federal Ortho-sonic Receivers pictured in all their 
modern beauty and described in detail. 

Write at once. A copy will be sent to you free. 
FEDERAL RADIO CORPORATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


( Division of Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company ) 
Operating Broadcast Station WGR at Buffalo 














MODEL C-30 is shown in 
large illustration. Seven 
tubes. Self contained loop 


Price, without < yi O é ve 
accessories . . * O <&- J 
4) 


The complete Federal line comprises nine 
beautiful models—a size and type to meet 
every radio requirement —from $75 to $350 
In ‘‘B’’ and *‘C’’ models space is provided 
for all batteries—also for current supply devices 
which operate from most electric light cireuits. 
The seven-tube ‘‘C’’ models are entirely self 
contained, require no aerial—may be trans- 
ported wherever desired. 





MODEL B-20 


Five tubes—199's or 201-A’s. Balanced tuned 
radio frequency. Genuine mahogany cabinet 
with rich finish. Micrometer tuning controls. 
Space for batteries. Without 
3 
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accessories 
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An exquisite little player 
piano—designed for use 
in restricted space 


OW you can have a 

Wurlitzer player piano 
that will fit into any niche 
of your home. It’s amaz- 
ingly compact, this Studio 
Player—only one inch over 
four feet high. Wonderfully 
light, too easily moved 
from room to room. 


Beautiful in design 
And in spite of its diminutive 
size it 1s a beautifully de- 
signed, substantially built 
instrument of 
faultless taste 
and unquestion- 
ed superiority. 

It has the full 88 
note scale, with 
clear, true, mel- 
low tones and 
fine, full volume. 
This exquisite 
little Studio 


Player reproduces with un- 
canny accuracy the artistry 
of the world’s greatest 
masters of the piano. It 
uses any standard size roll. 


How ideal for small homes, 
apartments, summer cot- 
tages and rooms where space 
is too restricted for grand 
pianos or ordinary uprights! 


And low in cost 
And most remarkable of 
all, the Wurlitzer Studio 

Player is amaz- 
ingly inexpen- 
sive—only $445 
and up. The 
Wurlitzer Stu- 
dio Piano, with- 
out player ac- 
tion, costs from 
$295 up. All 
prices F.O.B. 


Fact ry. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Principel Wurlitzer Stores 


NEW YORK, 120 W’. 42nd & 
CLEVELAND, 2077 Buclid Ave. 
ST LOUIS, 1008 Oliv & 


* PHILADELPHIA, 7037 Chestnut & 
* CHICAGO, 32° &. Wabash Ave. + 
* SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Seeman & + 


* BUPPALO, 674 Main &. 
CINCINNATI, 127 B. Fourth &. 
LOS ANGELES, &7¢4 8, Broadway 


Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere 


PIANO? ORGANS 


HARPS 


S tudio Player 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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(Continued from Page 189) 

For days Charles remembered the agony 
of that moment. He had leaped out upon 
the platform, and passers-by, even hard- 
ened railroad men who care not for appear- 
ances, had wondered who the dirty thug 
was making up to that nice rich girl. 

“They’re sick,” he began frantically. 

“They're sick? Who? Why?” 

“TI don’t know. From something they 
ate, I guess.” 

“ But their food was all prepared. Wasn’t 
it all right?” 

“Tt may have been. I didn’t see it. You 
see”’—he had to tell her—‘“I left that food 
in the car. Unless perhaps it was stolen 
when they stole the spaniels.” 

“What?” shrieked Flora. 
spaniels?” 

“Right there in the city. It isn’t safe to 
stop a second on a street corner.” He 
held his head for a moment, to collect his 
thoughts and steady himself. A thousand 
devils of pain made his head ache. 

“But, Charles, what shall I do?” sobbed 
Flora. “Think of those darling spaniels!” 

“Think of your darling Charles—asleep 
all night in that dirty car. Gosh, my head 
aches!” 

“They cost five hundred pounds,” she 
went on. 

“The beagle Schnitzers cost more,” he 
said crazily. The girl didn’t care that 
he had a headache. Hefelt light-headed; he 
must be getting a cold, a nasty summer 
cold. 

“Let me in to see them,” she said, “No, 
for the four, I paid less—altogether.” 

“Well, you can sell these two at a profit. 
Because there are two less beagle Schnit- 
zers alive now, I bet a dollar, running wild 
on the railroad tracks ———”’ 

She gave a little scream; perhaps she 
could see the shivers of cold darting up and 
down his spine. 

“You didn’t let them run away?” Her 
voice was angry. She was clutching his 
sleeve, shaking him. 
| “TT couldn’t help it,” he said piteously; 

“that brakeman let them out.” 

“Oh, Charles darling, how could you be 
so stupid?” 
| “But I wasn’t stupid.” 

“I thought I could trust you,” she 
| 
| 


“Stole the 





moaned. All her life Flora had made plans, 
given orders and delegated responsibilities; 
few persons failed her. Now Charles, her 
beloved, had done this to her. 

“What has this to do with trust?” he 
shouted. “I’m an architect, not a dog 
keeper. I like you all the better, Flora, for 
having lost a few dogs.”’ She paled. 

“Perhaps you had better not take any 
chances,” she said evenly, “for I shall cer- 
tainly take care not to lose any more.” 
And she stuck in his pocket, with the clum- 
siness of a child, her engagement ring. 
| Aghast, he stared at her. Then Oats Sher- 
rill, the big dog breeder, came along, in new 
tweeds, clean and cool. 

“Come over here, Oats,” she said, “and 
help me with these dogs. Charles isn’t 
feeling very well.” 

Charles found himself stalking down the 
platform, fingering a ring in his pocket. He 
must get on a train and go home. Better, 
he might get a room in a hotel and die there. 
He was sure he was going to die. He would 
show her. He wanted a bed and sleep, and 
an ice bag on his pounding head. 

He got all these things, for days and 
nights, weeks and weeks. He adventured 
in a world which at moments he knew to be 
unreal, but which muffied him from the 
world outside him. Sometimes his mother 
was in the room, bathing his forehead, hold- 
ing his hand. Flora danced through his 
delirium, a contrary figure, for close as she 
came to him, she kept her face turned away. 
He opened his eyes, from this unreal <is- 
content to the certain pain of reality. His 
mother sat beside the bed. 

“Where are we?” he asked. 

“Don’t move or speak,” she said. 
“You're much better.”” He had had bron- 
chitis and pneumonia, and as soon as he 
was strong, they were taking him home. 
He looked around the room, wondering 
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where Flora was, and then he remembered. 
He shut his eyes, and his mother, a wise 
woman, went away from him. She had 
found the ring in his pocket when she came 
down to the hotel, and she had had one 
abrupt painful talk with Flora in New 
York. Flora had wept, said it was all a 
horrible mistake. 

“That's that,”” Mrs. Moore said to her 
husband. “They'll have to work it out for 
themselves.”” But the engagement was 
publicly broken, and Charies lay -silent, 
tight-lipped, listless, wondering when he 
would be strong enough to go to work 
again. Somehow Mrs. Moore did not dare 
mention Flora to him. She waited for him 
to ask for her. But he never did. He was a 
stubborn boy. 

It was early November when Charles 
found himself home, convalescing with the 
speed of youth. Within a few days he lay 
in a long chair on the terrace, in the sun. It 
was pleasant and indolent to lie there, look- 
ing out on the lawns, the rusty trees and 
the blighted frost-ravaged garden. But 
when he began to walk about, he grew rest- 
less. He wanted to go back to work, to 
stay in New York, where the thousand mil- 
lion faces would blot out the only thing he 
could think of now in the country. Flora 
was irrevocably gone. Of course, she had 
never asked for him or they would have 
told him. He never could forget her in this 
country; every road, every hedge, every 
hill reminded him of a road or a hedge or a 
hill he had seen with her. He told his 
mother that he would take a flat in town 
with some man for the winter. 

“I think you're wise,” she said. “You'll 
meet more people. It is so dull here eve- 
nings.”” 

Mrs. Moore was filled with insatiable 
curiosity, which she was clever enough to 
conceal. What had those two foolish chil- 
dren quarreled about? How could that 
red-haired little vixen throw over her dar- 
ling Charles? Never before had Charles 
gone so far as to be publicly engaged; she 
resented the gossips of the county, who 
would be saying, “‘He got what he de- 
served.” Yet she could not stay angry at 
Flora. There was something pathetic, vul- 
nerable, in the position of that child, with 
only her preposterous wealth and her chain 
of prize dogs to offset her isolation. Cer- 
tainly that awful Mrs. Barton could never 
assuage a lonely heart. 

A week or so later, when she came back 
from a morning’s shopping in the village, 
she walked out into the garden, to find 
Charles. He had regained his old impa- 
tience, as if he were well at last. The news- 
paper she held in her hand carried a bomb 
which might mend him or break him. 

He ambled forward to kiss her. He was 
a darling, thought Mrs. Moore. Why 
couldn’t she have it all out with him, she 
who had known him twenty-eight years? 
Here she was, his mother, giving him back 
without a word to this ill-tempered chit. 

“Here’s the paper, Charles, and you’d 
better get a coat. It’s not too warm.” She 
wandered away into her garden. 

Charles’ eyes fell upon it the minute he 
opened the paper. There was a photograph 
of Flora—all head, hair blurry, but unmis- 
takably Flora—with the headline over it: 
Heiress Sells Dogs to Live Abroad. 

This news bomb to the dog world was re- 


_ ported with due recognition of its signifi- 


cance. It was as if Galli-Curc: had given 
up singing. Charles quivered with anger as 
he read on. She had sold her estate and 
kennels to Mr. Richard Wamsleigh Sher- 
rill, son and heir of the late Michael 
Sherrill, the head of the old Arizona copper 
ring, who would no doubt accede to the 
place lately occupied by Miss Dunn in the 
dog-breeding world, for personal reasons, 
she intending to pass the next few years 
abroad. 

Charles tore the paper in half and threw 
it on the ground. Of all consummate folly! 
No doubt she had sold the house at a loss; 
it irritated him to think of Oats Sherrill, the 
stupid oaf, lording it over the kennels he 
and Flora had built. What a silly fool she 
was! For three months she had not made a 





















decision without consulting him; and here 
she was, hardly her own mistress for a 
month, doing this crazy, inconceivable 
thing. 
Going to live abroad? 
( When? 
‘ Perhaps for the reason that he was going 
to New York—to forget. He knew he could 
stop her. How dare she forget? His 
mother, from the library window, saw him 
heading for the garage, and telephoned down 
that on no account was he to drive himself. 
But Charles shot furiously out of the back 
4 driveway. He wanted to make this trip 
alone. 
Flora, when he came, sat in a big chair 
oo looking at a big book on Georgian archi- 
tecture. She felt worse daily; she knew the 
day after her return, when she had put the 
prize-bedecked dogs back in their kennels, 
that Charles was more to her than any dog. 
She avoided the kennels; she refused to ex- 
plain her broken engagement to Mrs. Bar- 
ton; she refused to go out. When she read 
in the newspaper that Charles had pneu- 
monia in Baltimore panic seized her. With 
a maid she went down to Philadelphia and 
took rooms in a hotel, where she waited. 
Should she go to see him or should she not? 
No; she had jilted him; she had treated 
him badly; she must take the consequences. 
If he died it was on her head. He had 
decided that he wanted another type of 
woman, a more feminine woman—she cried 
over this, because why wasn’t it feminine 
to love dogs? 

When Charles’ recovery was certain she 
came home and sat forlorn, day after day, 
waiting. The decision to sell the house 

} came to her suddenly, when she realized 
; what it was to live in this beloved country- 
side with tragedy in her heart. She bullied 
her lawyers into selling the house, and she 
j was only waiting now for Mrs. Barton to 
regain her equilibrium in order to sail. Mrs. 
1 Barton wept and pleaded; she wanted to 
stay. But Flora was mute and miserable 
t and bereft. 
f For days she sat in the library reading 
books she vouldn’t possibly understand, 
which set her mind free to think of Charles. 
She was thinking hard, sunk in despair, 
when Charles stalked through the door 
with his conquering cross young face, look- 
ing like Mussolini in a bad mood. 


Why? How? 


“You darned little idiot,” he roared at 
her, ‘whatever do you mean?” 

She shrank back, terrified. Was he go- 
ing to kill her or kiss her? His face was 
working; he couldn’t speak. She began 
to cry. 

“Oh, Charles darling,” she sobbed, “I 
wanted you to come back so!" 


The big reconciliation scene lasted more 


than an hour, so that Mrs. Barton, who had 


seen Charles’ car tearing up the drive, be- | 


gan to worry. Perhaps they had slain each 


other, perhaps they had eloped through the | 
Flora had an awful tem- | 
per, and was stubborn; perhaps Charles | 


French windows. 


had lost his temper too. Yet it would not 
hurt Flora, the stubborn little mule, to be 
beaten. Mrs. Barton was wondering how 


the scandal could be kept from the press, | 
when she heard laughter in the drawing- | 
It was | 


room—young, noisy laughter. 
weeks since she had heard laughter in this 
stricken house. 

“Praise be to God,” she whispered as 
she descended the stairs. She wished she 
had a cannon to fire off or an American 
flag to raise. From the distant kennels 
came the sad sound of barking, abandoned 
dogs. 

Flora refused to go abroad on a honey- 
moon, because she wished to build a home. 

“How about kennels?” asked Charles 
nervously as he sketched a hazy plan. 

“No kennels,” she said severely, ‘Not 
now.” 

“But, darling, you mustn’t make this 
supreme sacrifice.” 

“Let me make it while I can.” 

Charles, who knew that moods lasted 
with no woman, let her have her way. 
They were married, with what Mrs. Barton 
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| Candy The Universal Gift—ap- 
propriate and appreciated always, 
Bunte Broruers 


considered vulgar haste, in the village | 


church, with no imported clergymen and no 


attendaats. The presents, however, were | 
magnificent and impressive. The most sig- ° 
nificant of all, which Flora wept over and | 


kept for days in a basket in her bedroom, 
was a gift from the groom which never 
got into the newspapers—a pair of baby 
beagle Schnitzers, 

Flora has them yet, although each year, 
against all persuasion, she sells their de- 
scendants. She cannot have so many dogs 
around, 
carriage 
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Lynn Haven Bay, Near Cape Henry, Virginia 





she says, climbing all over the baby | 
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HE way to a woman’s heart— 
Bunte Chocolates—deliciously dif- 
ferent. Made by the carefully 
guarded Bunte process, these rich, 
smooth chocolate coatings with dainty, 
different centers bring joy to all who 
taste them. Each piece a luscious surprise. 


Give Home Made Sweets~—-a package of 
individuality and charm. Zestful purity, 
beguiling beauty— these are the reasons 
for the vogue of this distinctive package. 


Equally enticing are the famous Mi 
Choice—the Bunte Milk Chocolates and 
the popular Tri-Assortment package. 


Artistically rich and daintily attractive, 
these Bunte Chocolate packages are gifts 
of distinction. Rare discrimination and 
sound judgment of candy value naturally 
suggests the choice of these packages. 


For “her” —today, a gift of Bunte Choc- 
olates. Your natural desire for the best 
suggests them. Be sure—look for the fa- 
mous trade-mark name “Bunte’’— your 
protection. Less than Bunte quality will 
not measure up to your high standards. 


BUNTE BROTHERS 
Makers of Diana “ Stuft’’ Confections 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Est. 1876 
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If your shirts dont fit 


SHIRT of smartly printed Shasta cloth, with collar to match. Like 
all Wilson Brothers Shirts it is cut with extra width across chest fo. 
comfort, its stitches are doubly fine for wear. It has a starchless 
neckband which never has sharp edges to cut into your neck. Ask 
your haberdasher to point out to you its other exclusive merits. 
Wilson Brothers Shirts range in price from $2.00 to $10.00. 


AN OUTSTANDING success in men's underwear is the Chalet 
Rib Union Suit, exclusive with Wilson Brothers. It comes in varied 
fabrics, weights and colors, The prices range from $3.50 to $6.00. 
Ask your underwear salesman what “Trunk 64” means. He will tell 
you it is the measurement that stands for comfort. Have him show 
you a suit of Wilson Brothers Underwear ana note its good points 
of elasticity, reinforcements, flat seams and correct cut. Then buy a 
suit with the correct “ trunk" measurement and know what real 
underwear comfort is 


WILSON 


BROTHERS 


Haberdashery 


SOLD BY OVER WOOO MEN'S STORES 


: 
y 
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HERE are a few pointers to stick in your memory: 


A “size 15’’ neckband measures 15 inches from the 
middle of one front buttonhole to the front end of 
the other. Wilson Brothers neckbands and collars 
have done practically all their shrinking before you 
get them. The neckbands are made with a special 
fabric that does not need starching and so do not 
soon develop saw-tooth edges. 


You should know also your proper sleeve length. 
On our shirts, ‘‘34”’ means that the sleeve will meas- 
ure 34 inches after two washings, and will remain at 
that length. 


Wilson Brothers Shirts are comfortably roomy at the 
chest, but are tapered and cut three inches snugger 
at the waist and tails; also, the arm-hoies are large 
and the yokes are correct—very important niceties of 
fit and comfort. Short shirts creep out above the 
belt. Wilson Brothers Shirts are full length. 
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it will be your own fault 


If the fabric carries a pattern, great care is given to match- 
ing the lines of fronts and of pockets te those of the body. 

























































Fine sewing helps strength and trim appearance. On 
Wilson Brothers Shirts you will find probably 33% to 
50% more stitches to the inch than on some of the 
shirts in your bureau drawer. 


The all-important matter of style is handled with the 
same thoroughness— whether’ your taste runs to the 
latest mode or to the conservative, you can find what 
you want in the Wilson Brothers line. 


To put on Wilson Brothers Shirts is to put off most 
of your shirt troubles, and all Wilson Brothers Haber- 
dashery is built with the same studious care for service 
and comfort at reasonable price. 


WiliorxC7or 
; CHICAGO 


NEW YORK a PARIS 


FACTORIES AT SOUTH 





BEND INDIANA 





BASKET - WEAVES are newest in 
cravats, other smart ties are made of 
figured or diagonal striped silk. The 
chaps who drop into the Racquet Club 
for lunch are wearing just such neck- 
wear. They are the sort of chaps who 
appreciate Wilson Brothers Cravats, 
for they know that, like all Wilson 
Brothers Haberdashery, they are smart, 
well made—in fact, just right. Prices 
from $1.00 to $5.00 






THE NEWEST hose are in ta 
fancy Jacquard figures, plaids, : 
cross and vertical stripes in 
wool, silk and wool and lisle 
mixtures. The cleverest stock- j 
ing knitters in the world make bY 

ilson Brothers Hosiery— 
the smartest designers give 
them up-to-the-hour correct- 
ness—the best dressed men 
wear them. Prices from $1.00 
to $5.00 per pair. 


SCOTCH CASHMERE and 
Repp silk squares are among the 
smartest mufflers of the season. Do 
you know the difference berween 
a faillé and a Repp muffler? Ask 
ee haberdasher to show you 

ilson Brothers Mufflers in the 
smartest new fabrics at from $2.00 
to $20.00. You should see how 
swanky yet how well made muffiers 
can be. 


MEN'S handkerchiefs these days are hand- 
blocked and have hand-rolled hems. Some 
of the more beautiful have French cut-out 
initials, There is no breast pocket too Bond 
Street for Wilson Brothers Handkerchiefs, 
And all tastes can be satisfied with their va- 
riety as all pockets can be pleased with their 
prices, from 50 cents to $4.00 each. 


WILSON 


BROTHERS 


Haberdashery 


SOLD BY OVERWO00 MEN'S STORES 
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BRICK 
at JHOME 
ost8 no more 


S NEW BOOKLET PROVES IT 


Think of resale value before 
you build or buy. 

Remember that brick requires 
no painting—no repair—no 
replacement. 


Don't be content with a parr 
brick home. Have a hniived 
—a 100% brick home—brick 
footings, basement walls, side 
walls, bearing partitions, fire- 
places, and se  sntsen 


You may want to sell someday. 
Resale value is the true test of 
wearing ability. Your 100% 
brick homes hold all records 
for holding value. 


FREE—New Book on 
Ideal Walls 


Describes and pictures three 
kinds of brick walls. These, 
with the solid wall, offer a range 
to meet any price limit. 


Ask for this free 24-page book- 
let—“Ho!low Walls of Brick.” 


Sead 60c for These Four Books 
You may Gnd exactly the brick home you want 
emong the 120 shown in our two plan 
— Your Next Home” a ome You 
Can Afford,’ Brick—How to Build and 
Eatimate’’, 9 hand -book on brick construction, 
describes all types of brick walls, with cost 
tables, ““Skintled Brickwork"’ shows latest 
efleets in rough texture walls. Send @ec 
for all four books 


The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 


2155 Guarantee Title Building 
Clevelan 


Chicano Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Denver 1735 Stout St. 
Detroit, Mich, 400 U.S. Mena ere 
Hartford |, Conn. 26 Pearl St. 

Loe Angeles ‘2 me Bldg. 
Nashville, Tenn. 804 Harry Nichol Bldg. 
New Orteana, La. 94 Carondelet Bldg. 
New York City, 1710 Gr'd Cen. Term’! Bldg. 
Philade!phia City Centre Bldg. 
Portiand, Ore. 906 Lewis Building 
St. Louie GOS Wainwright Bldg. 
Salt Lake City Wl Atlas Bldg. 
San Francisco 811 Sharon Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 524 Burke Bldg 


| and intricate mechanism dissolved; 
| closing the window, she turned back to- 
| ward the bed and the things she’d laid out 
| on it. Then, her air absorbed and the light 
| in her eyes ecstatic, Judy Caswell donned 
| the plaited pink silk matinée and the mules 
| she’d brought back the night before from 

Lattimer. 


| ing. 
| Rand Farlow had been seeing. 
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The Common Brick Mfrs, Assn. Ce cm 
2253 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland 
Enclosed find __cents. Send books checked. 
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I WANT TO BE A LADY 


and shoulders. The string, however, gave 
finally; and tearing off the paper covering, 
Judy emitted a little cry, a coo of unsup- 
pressed delight. Disclosed within the paper 
were her two purchases— one pink, plaited, 
silky; the other, more bulky, something 
wrapped separately in white tissue. 

She had just snatched up the two when a 


_ sudden and alarming crash burst all at once 


in the room. It was the alarm clock again, 
it seemed. Reawakening, the clock once 


| more had exploded; and dropping the 


things in her hands, for an instant she 
stared at it. Then, her air all at once de- 
termined, she laid swift hands on the time- 
piece. 

One window was near the bureau. It was 
the one looking out on Pinto and the rail- 
road junction; and her look more than 
ever venomous, she had raised the sash 
halfway when all at once she paused. The 
dawn’s' dim glow disclosed vaguely a 
length of Pinto’s main street; and along 


| this a figure shambled, scuffling through 
| the dew-incrusted dust. It was a man’s 


figure, the man’s shoulders hunched, his 
coat collar turned up to his ears, and his 
hands thrust deep in his trousers pockets. 
“Huh!” said Judy briefly. It was only for 
a moment, however, that her glance lin- 
gered on the slouching, seedy shape. The 
fellow was merely that town loafer, Rand. 
Farlow, from up the road; and as he 
turned a corner of the freight shed and 
passed on out of view, Judy hitched the 
window sash a little higher. The next in- 
stant she hurled the alarm clock through 
the opening. 

The clock struck with a crash, a shriek. 
emitted from its bowels as its mainspring 
and 


a 


AWN; another day! It was the blight- 
ing certainty of it that clanged like a 
gong through the mind, rousing it anew; 
another day to be faced down and endured. 
Up the road in the nester’s deserted shack 


| where he made his home, Rand Farlow 


roused himself in his disordered, broken- 


| down bed and stared foggily at the pinking 
| east. 
| when he'd flung himself on that blowzy 
| couch, the formality of undressing had not 


He still was dressed. Hours before, 


occurred to him. Lying there, he’d stared 
up in the dark at the blotched, broken ceil- 
The ceiling, though, wasn’t what 


At midnight or past, Sim Fessenden had 
begun to put out the lights in the one-table 
resort known as the Palace Pool Parlor. 
Sim, an erstwhile desert rat from down 
Mohave way, was the pool room’s proprie- 
tor; and the night’s two final patrons, a 


| pair of crapulous freight hands, having 
| lurched out shouting and singing, Sim blew 


out the lamp illuminating the rickety, cigar- 
burned, baize-topped pool table. “Hey, 
you, bo,” hesaid at the same time, “beat it!” 

This he'd directed toward a chair tilted 
against the wall at the back; but Sim had 


been forced to repeat the order twice ere’ 


Rand Farlow heaved himself reluctantly to 
his feet. ‘Look, Sim, see how I’m shak- 
ing,”’ he appealed; “slip me just one, won’t 
you, before you close up?” Sim, in reply, 
jerked a thumb toward the door. ‘“‘ Mosey, 


| you hear!” he directed succinctly. 


Outside, though, the shambling figure 
did not turn eastward up the road toward 
the shack he called home. The night wind 
grew raw; and as the pool-room door 
slammed shut behind him he huddled mo- 


| mentarily against the building, shuddering 


as a gust searched through his threadbare 
attire. Then his eyes turned toward the 


| junction sheds, where a light still burned in 


the operator’s office; and thrusting up his 


(Continued from Page §) 


coat collar to his ears, he lurched across the 
street. A moment later he tapped at the 
glass of the lighted window. 

The operator looked up from the key, 
scowling frankly once he’d identified the 
man outside; and clinging to the window 
frame the scarecrow figure shook again, for 
a moment coughing desperately. “‘Any- 
thing yet?” he asked. Evidently it was not 
the first time this night that he had put the 
query; for before the question was more 
than half spoken the operator crustily 
shook his head, then turned back to the 
key. The dispatcher at Snowshoe was on 
the wire; second Sixty-two was due at 
any moment, too; and the operator had 
neither the leisure nor the inclination to 
waste time on any hobo. “If anything 
comes for me,”” Rand Farlow began; then 
the words dwindled on his lips. Shaken by 
another fit of coughing, he turned away and 
went gagging and lurching up the plat- 
form. 

“If anything comes 

The night was calm, silent and austere. 
In a coulee over back behind the town a 
prowling coyote raised its voice, an age- 
long melancholy and woe resounding in its 
wailing babble. Then, as if awed by the 
majestic solemnity and solitude of the 
sleeping night, the creature’s shrill and 
dreary lament ended abruptly in a shallow 

Once more silence fell; and Rand 
Farlow shuddered. 

Bright starlight lit the night. Over at 
the north, revealed dimly in the spectral 
gleam, the tips of the Cathedral Hills reared 
their jagged outline, the spire of Painted 
Horse thrust upward like a fang; and 
toward this for a moment his eyes drifted 
doggedly. Once he had ridden out that 
way, heading for a ranch that lay under the 
mountain’s towering shoulder; and both 
the time and the place he vividly recalled. 
Frankly, he was not likely to forget either, 
the day especially. It was the day, in fact, 
when he’d first set foot in Pinto; and 
though two years had gone since thén, 
Rand Farlow had shied clear of that place, 
the ranch. The one visit had sufficed, it 
looked. 

Twoyears. Two eternities, rather! That, 
at any rate, had seemed to him the measure 
of the interval. It was a day, though, again 
in the spring when he'd set out up the trail. 
The night before, late on in the dark, a 
transcontinental express had dropped him 
off at this hole, this jumping-off place they 
called Pinto; and out on the platform, 
once he’d rubbed the light of the Pullman 
out of his eyes and stared about him in the 
gloom, he had laughed aloud, the laugh a 
eackle. “‘Anyone here who knows Roscoe 
Harbison?” he’d asked of a group of idlers 
down to watch the train come in. By then 
the train had gone again; and as he asked 
the question Farlow had been conscious of 
a momentary pause, its silence vaguely 
pointed. He was conscious, too, that in the 
dark the idlers glanced at one another, then 
shifted their eves back at him. After that 
a figure in leather pants, spurred boots and 
a wide-brimmed, rowdy soft hat edged out 
of the knot toward him. “ Wot you want o’ 
Mr. Harbison, friend?” a guarded voice in- 
quired. 

Rand Farlow had laughed briefly. ‘‘He’s 
my uncle,” he replied. 

The knot of men again stirred, this time 
more sharply. They stared at the stranger, 
their eyes curious; and waiting for a mo- 
ment, Farlow made his wants known. “Is 
there a livery here?” he’d inquired, adding, 
“I'd like to drive out to the ranch tonight.” 

Another pause. During it the man in the 
leather pants had stared at him mutely. 
Then, without vouchsafing a reply, he’d 
swung about, striding off with jingling 
spurs. 

An instant later Farlow’s ears had caught 
the scurry of a pony’s feet scampering away 
in the dark; and bewildered, he’d turned 
back to the others. Didn’t any of them 
know his uncle? Weren’t some of his 


uncle’s men about town possibly? “Thatta 
there fellah was one, ” came the unexpected 
reply, the speaker jerking a thumb toward 
the departed rider. “Hit was Harbison’s 
horse wrangler you was a-talkin’ to.” In- 
dignantly Farlow had inquired, “Do you 
mean he rode off and left me?”’ 

So it had seemed. 

He did not go out to the ranch that night. 
Grudgingly, it appeared, their bearing stil] 
indifferent, the station idlers told him there 
was nolivery in the town—nor a hotel either, 
for that matter. Up the street, he learned 
at length, was a Mrs. Castro, who occa- 
sionally took in roomers; and weighted 
down with the heavy sole-leather bag he 
bore, Farlow stumbled in the dark toward 
the place. Nor did Mrs. Castro’s reception 
prove more enthusiastic. Her air queer, 
too, once she’d learned the lodger’s iden- 
tity, she showed him to a room; and when 
she had left him in it and closed the door, 
departing, Farlow looked about him and 
laughed again. A chair, a grubby wash- 
stand, a decrepit bureau and a not too par- 
ticular bed with a sagging spring furnished 
the room; and in the midst of this stood 
the night’s lodger, his smart tweeds, his 
smart hand bag and his own manifest air of 
smartness crying a contrast and, along 
with that, a protest. It was destined, 
though, that before many months its one- 
time tenant would look back on that night’s 
lodging with regret, not to call it yearning. 

That night, his first in Pinto, Farlow had 
not gone to bed. Nor in the morning had 
he gone out early to the ranch, as he had 
planned. After looking about him a long 
moment in the gleam of the room’s greasy 
and flickering lamp, he had set the leather 
traveling bag gingerly on the bureau top. 
Farlow hadn’t unpacked it though. Fum- 
bling in its depths he drew out of its hand- 
some silver-mounted traveling appurte- 
nances a large, thick-girthed, eloquently 
heavy flask. Then, drawing up a chair near 
the lamp, Farlow poured himself out a 
nightcap. 

Subsequently, the interval elapsing brief, 
he poured himself out another. He was a 
young man, it appeared, say thirty or 
thereabout, with a stalwart, upstanding 
figure and features remarkable chiefly for a 
look of pleasant good nature. True, it will 
of course be understood that this was two 
years back, the night in question; and 
since then there had been a variety of 
changes in both Farlow’s air and looks. 
However, having poured himself out a 
second nightcap, it was not long ere he 
poured himself out a third. Each time, too, 
that he brewed himself a new draft, Farlow 
glanced at himself in the bureau’s blistered 
glass and nodded smilingly at his image. 
“Here’s hell to you,” he said aloud. 

The toast, so to speak, was spoken with 
measured deliberateness, convincing in 
spite of the speaker’s air of light urbanity. 
“To hell with you; to hell with them too,” 
he uttered. However, as it’s been said, it 
was not in the morning, but well on toward 
the following afternoon, that Mrs. Castro’s 
transient lodger set out on the trail to 
Cayuse. Noon passed, one o’clock struck 
and two was impending ere Mrs. Castro, in 
fact, heard any sound from the room up- 
stairs. Then, at two or thereabout, when 
she was debating whether to send down the 
street for Val Johnstone, the justice of the 
peace and deputy marshal, a step sounded 
on the stair and the lodger appeared. 

Smilingly he apologized. He had over- 
slept, it appeared; and washed and neatly 
brushed now he begged Mrs. Castro not to 
concern herself with getting him any break- 
fast. To her own astonishment, perhaps 
seduced by the stranger’s boyish yet grace- 
ful apologies, she found herself wildly prof- 
fering to cook both eggs and coffee. But 
no, her guest would not have it. Could his 
hostess tell him where in Pinto he could find 
a conveyance to bear him to his uncle’s 
ranch? 

(Continued on Page 198) 











NUCOA is a natural, pure white 
product made from delicious cocoa- 
nuts and milk. A color capsule ap- 
proved by the Government of the 
United States is included with every 
package. You may color NUCOA any 
shade of yellow you like for table 
use, cooking or baking. NUCOA is 
obtainable at any of the best grocers 


in your community. 


Theres Health in this New Delicacy 


}y HEN we say that there is health 
in this new delicacy we say it 
_ with an authority even beyond 
| our own. 

I is the authority of food scientists 
who have devoted many years to develop- 
ing the rich food values of the cocoanut 
and peanut. 

These delicious nuts are familiar to 
everyone. They are liked by everyone. 

But it remains for Nucoa to bring you 
their finest and most delicate food values. 


Nucoa is derived wholly from cocoanuts, 
peanuts, Pasteurized milk and salt and 
nothing else. 

It is one of the great energy foods of all 
time—rating at 3600 calories to the pound. 

It is one of the most easily assimilated 
foods. So easily digested that hospitals 


prescribe it in specified cases. 
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It is a sure source of abundant vita- 
mins. The precious Vitamin A — which 
promotes growth. And Vitamin D — the 
vitamin that protects against rickets. Both 
of utmost importance to growing chil- 
dren especially. 

Finally, in preparing Nucoa, all its nat- 
ural goodness is safeguarded every step 
of the way. By model conditions “of sani- 
tation, and with every possible modern 
appliance to keep human hands away 
from it. * * * 

All in all, you will find few foods of any 
kind that can be served with such complete 
assurance of health value.: And fewer still 
which qualify so immediately as delicacies. 

It is with this feeling of certainty that women 
serve dainty little Nucoa Pats on the table 
with bread and use Nucoa in the kitchen to 
prepare other foods. 


THE BEST FOODS, Inc 
New York Chicago og Hae 


Nucoa 
-the FOOD of the FUTURE” 


Serve dainty Nucoa Pats on the table with bread and use Nucoa in the kitchen to prepare other foods 
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Quality Kitchen Ranges 
Every type, style and price for every fuel 


When choosing a kitchen range look for the trade- 
mark “Alcazar.” 

The famous Alcazar Gas Duplex 3-fuel range, pic- 
tured above, burns gas and coal or wood—singly or 
together. Instant change can be made from one fuel 
to another, and whichever you use, you get the uni- 
form heat necessary for perfect baking. 

There’s an Alcazar to suit your needs, whether you 
want the Duplex 3-fuel type, or one for gas only, or 
the type that uses coal or wood and kerosene. Many 
models to choose from. Every Alcazar is built to 
give you uniformly good cookery with least fuel cost. 

Let any Alcazar dealer show you—or write direct to us. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 
436 Cleveland Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 














Comfort Costs So fittle/ 


MAGINE getting the winter warmth and comfort of a 
sedan for only $48. No more flapping, rattling curtains 
that let cold and snow blow right in. No more numbed 
hands and feet. Instead, real winter comfort inside a Close- 
Tite—the attachment that makes your Ford touring car or 
roadster a closed car at such small cost. 
Close-Tite is substantial and won't rattle. Quickly -in- 
stalled, See your desler or write us for full particulars. 


LONGDIN-BRUGGER COMPANY 
142 Macy Street (Established 1898) Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Eastern Office Close-Tite Auto Top Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Western Office: Collins Close-Tire Co., Portland: Oregon 
Southem Office: Southern Close-Tixe Co., Jackson, Mississippi 
Disrribucors : 
Central Auto Top Co., St. Paul & Minneapolis 

E. }), Goodyear, Wilkinsburg, Pa. Badewitz Brothers, Cleveland, Ohio 


LOSE |ITeE 


TRADE MARK REOISTERED 


Ail-Weather Attachment for Ford, Dodge, Chevrolet, Durant and Star. 


lesee W. Embry Co., Louisville, Ky. 





(Continued from Page 196) 
Pinto, it appeared, boasted nothing of 


| that nature. However, down at the Palace, 


the pool room, Sim Fessenden kept a pony 
he sometimes rented out; and thanking 
Mrs. Castro, at the same time saying he 
would send in from the ranch for his 
th the lodger for the night departed. 
At pool room, though, his first concern 
was not the hiring of the pony. Shaking 
slightly as if with a sudden chill, he glanced 
across the counter behind which stood Sim. 
“Got anything?” he inquired of him. 

Sim had. Sim, too, after a quick glance 
at the shaking figure, seemed ‘to divine 
what was the nature of the “anything”’ of 
which the stranger stood in need. A mo- 
ment later, anyway, a glass and bottle were 
set out on the counter; and seizing the 
two, Sim’s new patron poured for himself a 


stirrup cup. 

A plash of liquor fell to the bar as Rand 
Farlow raised the glass. His hand shook 
afresh as he put the glass to his lips and 
drained it. Then a violent convulsion 
seized him, so that his figure shook, the 
potent draft racking him from head to foot; 
but the spasm, that vital tremor, passing, 
he smiled across the bar at Sim. ‘“ Have one 
yourself,’’ he invited. 

Coals to Newcastle! Sim, in fact, must 
have known the source of the ardent staple 
he hawked, for discreetly he declined. 

“T’ll take a seegar,” said Sim. 

“Yes, that would be safer,” his patron 
nodded. 

A few minutes later, astride Sim’s flea- 
bitten, moldy gray, Rand Farlow set out on 
the trail to Cayuse. 

It seems best now to hasten on with this. 
That, perhaps, is because of the tragic if 


| | grotesque consequences to be reckoned as 
springing from this one day’s adventure. 


True, it may not be that these were to be 


| attributed solely to that day, for it was a 
| long road that had brought this fanciful, 
| whimsical traveler journeying to its end on 


Cayuse. And the end, rather than that, 
was, better speaking, a beginning. One way 
or the other, though, inconsequentially the 
figure on the fleabitten gray rode on singing 
blithely. 

Nature in that part of the Western wiid 
is lavish with its seasons. If winter storms, 
it rages with a devastating savagery, the 
blast deadly and its snows engulfing; 
summer, by contrast, going to the other ex- 
treme, the midday sun torrid and blister- 
ing. So, too, spring plays its part—a rdéle of 
benevolence, its air balmy and resilient. 
Thus, on the afternoon when Farlow rode 
the trail to Cayuse, all life seemed to thrill 
responsively to its touch. 

Rabbits sported by the way. About 
their burrowed cities the sluglike prairie 
dogs cavorted. Overhead, far in the blue, a 
war eagle wheeled, indolently carving circles 
in the void. Then a lark sang somewhere; 
and the rider on Sim Fessenden’s mangy 
gray reéchoed it with a rondel: 


“T love a lassie, 
A bonny, bonny lassie ; 
She's as pure as the lilies in the dell ——-” 


The song, this one ditty, at any rate, got 
no further though. Faltering, it ended ab- 
ruptly, as it were, on a single word; when 
for a mile or more the rider rode on silent, 
his brow contorted, a frown disfiguring his 
face and eyes. Then, with a shrug and his 
eye all at once derisive, the figure in tweeds 
clapped heel to the pony’s flanks and can- 
tered on, his voice like his look, irreverent. 


“Won't you waii just a while, Misto Hang- 
man, 
Won't you wait just a little while? 
I thinks I sees my own true love, 
And she’s come many a mile!" 


Distance misleads on the trail to Cayuse, 
especially on days when the skies shine 
blue. In that clear air, in fact, from Pinto 
the hills loom so near the eye that one 
might think he could reach out and throw 
a stone to them. Not so, however. It’s 
twenty-one miles out there to the ranch 
gateway, the nearest gap in the wire; and 
thus the shadows were lengthening and 
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dusk already was creeping among the box 
cafions and the coulees ere the ranch build- 
ings drew near. His air grave now, the 
pony’s rider glanced about him curiously. 

Back East, Farlow had heard tales of the 
screaming solitude to which his uncle had 
removed himself; and he would have reason 
to remember his first glimpse of it. He was 
not prepared, though, for its appearance. 
The westering sun, hanging low, gleamed 
upon the hills; and the ranch and all its 
surroundings stood out at the instant, glori- 
fied by the evening’s thousand changing 
tones, its primitive beauty inspiring. What 
struck the eye most, however, was its se- 
renity; so that even Farlow felt hushed 
and awed. 

A low rise ran up toward the bank of the 
stream; and on its crest stood the main 
building of the ranch, a low and rambling 
lime-washed log structure with a set of elk 
antlers fastened over its door. Smoke 
curled from its stone chimney; and beyond 
was another spacious building of the same 
build, the bunk house; while farther on 
was a variety of other smaller buildings, a 
large railed pen, the horse corral, taking up 
a section of the flat open ground farther on. 
All at the moment seemed deserted, yet the 
visitor was not misled by that. A half hour 
before, chancing to glance ahead of him 
along the plain, he had seen a pony with 
a rider astride it standing silhouetted on a 
distant rise. Wheeling abruptly, the pony 
had gone scuttling at full tilt toward the 
ranch; and Farlow knew then that his 
coming was expected, not to call it 
watched. However, though at the moment 
the place looked deserted, it was only mo- 
mentary. Over its surroundings, too, 
seemed to hover an air of pregnant happen- 
ing. Then, as the rider cantered nearer, he 
was aware all at once of a stir, a commotion. 

Its source was the horse corral. A cloud 
of dust yellow in the waning sun hung 
above it; and beneath the pall seemed to be 
emitted a series-of intermittent outbursts 
like explosions. Shrill cries punctured the 
air; on the railings of the tall fence a half 
dozen men clung like apes, each shouting 
to the others. Then for an instant the dust 
cloud parted, and in the center of the con- 
fusion Farlow beheld what seemingly was 
its cause—a horse. 

The creature, an upstanding range pony 
with a buckskin coat, flowing mane and 
switching tail, stood near the center of the 
paddock, its spine arched and its feet set 
stubbornly. Girthed to its back was a high- 
pommeled cow saddle; while around its 
neck, its hocks and one foreleg were 
stretched ropes, lariats. A man in chaps 
and spurred boots strained at the end of 
each of the ropes; and the line from the 
animal's neck was further tautened about a 
snubbing post set in the center of the cor- 
ral. Dodging actively about in the dust, a 
fourth man was striving to get close to the 
saddled buckskin, his effort aimed obvi- 
ously to uncinch the girths and drag the 
saddle from the pony’s back. Farlow, 
though, had caught but a glimpse of this 
when the door of the ranch house opened. 
In ‘the doorway stood the ranch owner, 
Roscoe Harbison. 

With a wave of the hand Farlow cried 
out gayly, “Hullo, Uncle Ross!” 

One ascribes usually tc the West a native 
vigor, ruggedness; but this was not so with 
the figure standing at the door. Harbisen, 
the proprietor of the Cayuse outfit, was 
neither big nor rugged. The contrary, he 
was a frail, stoop-shouldered man with deli- 
cate, sensitive features, and manifestly a 
city type. Downtown in New York, Boston 
or Philadelphia one sees a countless horde 
of such figures swarming in the streets, or 
if you peep into the warrens of the office 
buildings you may behold them hovering 
crook-backed over desks or huddled down 
in pivot chairs. Slight as was the figure in 
the doorway, though, there was something 
ominous in its momentary appearance. 
Bareheaded, clad in a rough, well-worn 
suit, the elbows threadbare and the trousers 
bagging, Harbison seemed at the instant to 
fill the opening in which he stood. 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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Select your Christmas Gift from 


this Automobile Clock display 


at the best accessory shops — 


FS the full pleasure and con- 
venience of motoring, a Phinney- 
Walker clock is to-day a necessity. 
Accessory dealers display these ac- 
curate and handsome time-keepers 
because they know thatthe Phinney- 
Walker renders a remarkable ser- 
vice to every kind of automobile 
—for touring and business, coach 
and truck. 


15 years of automobile clock- 
making have brought the present 
Phinney -Walkers to a state of 
perfection which guarantees them 
against shocks, vibrations 
and temperature changes. 
The Phinney-Walker is 
the only automobile clock 
that is both wound and set 
by the rim and runs 12 days 
on one winding. 





In addition it is: 


1. Accurate 

2, Beautifully made in every detail; 
finished in polished nickel 

3. Easily regulated without remov- 
ing from the instrument board 

4. A production of ‘‘specialists in 
fine automobile clocks.’’ 


Phinney-Walker clocks are standard 
equipment on many of America’s 
finest cars. There is a Phinney- 
Walker model for every type of 
car. Your dealer, with a special 
Phinney - Walker cutter, can neatly 
install one in a few min- 
utes. If you don’t find just 
what you want, please 
mail the coupon below 
for full information. 


PHINNEY-WALKER CO.,INc. 
250 West 57th Street, NewY ork City 
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For Christmas 


THE COMMUTER 
who meets trains 


THE BUSINESS MAN 


who keeps appointments 


THE WOMAN 


who has social engagements 
THE TOURIST 


who wants to “get there’’ 


THE PARENT 
who takes the children to school 
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PHINNEY-WALKER CO., INC., 250 West 57th St., New York, 


Please send me your interesting free booklet-and infor- 
mation regarding the Phinney-Walker clock most suit-! 
able for the following make of car: * 
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Whiz 


Anti-Freeze 
keeps the 
circulating systems 
of automobiles 
from freezing 


Bitter cold days will mean bitter 
experience for thousands of 
thoughtless car-owners. Don't 
you be one to find your car 
frozen stiff just when you want 
it most. 


Be prepared. Get WDhiz Anti- 
Freeze in gallon cans from your 
dealer to-day. Then when the 
thermometer drops you can protect 
your car from freezing without in- 
convenience or loss of time. 


Whiz Anti-F reeze will prevent the 
circulating systems of automobiles 
from freezing at temperatures as 
low as 40 degrees below zero. 


Whiz Anti-Freeze has a base of 
glycerine and alcohol (the approved 
ingredients). Its proportions are 
i scientiheslly to afford the 
most efficient and longest protection 
and to make it the most economical. 


Whiz 
Anti-Freeze 
is one of the 98 


Whiz 
Quality Products 


Our Guarantee: 


Whiz Anti-Freeze is guaranteed to 
prevent circulating systems of auto- 
mobiles from freezing when used 
in accordance with directions. It 
contains no calcium chloride or 
other injurious chemicals and can- 
not damage any part of the circulat- 
ing system. 


The R. M. Hollingshead Co. 
General Office and Factories 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


Branches in 42 Principal Cities 
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(Continued from Page 198) 

He did not reply to the visitor’s greeting. 
Instead, his mouth set, he watched silently 
while the figure in tweeds scrambled down 
from the saddle. Then, as his nephew came 
toward him, the bridle reins drooped over 
one arm, the pony following him and one 
hand already extended, Harbison stiffened 
rigidly. 

“What do you want?” he inquired. 

His voice was sharp. At its note the 
smiling figure stopped momentarily. For 
a moment, too, the gay smile on Farlow’s 
face flickered. Then, the smile recovered 
instantly, Farlow stretched out his hand 
again. 

“Well, I'd like to shake hands, for one 
thing,” he replied: “for another I'd like to 
talk to you. That’s fair enough, isn’t it?”’ 
he inquired pleasantly. 

His uncle did not move in the doorway. 
“You can’t come in here,”’ he said. 

His nephew started. Then almost in- 
stantly he seemed to regain his aplomb. 
“Oh, very well,” he replied. 

Nonchalantly, as if undisturbed, he with- 
drew his hand and thrust both it and its 


fellow into his breeches pockets. He was- 


again grinning. Meanwhile the figure in 
the doorway spoke briefly. “‘ You or any of 
your breed,” said Harbison, “shan’t set 
foot inside this house. Is that clear to 
you?” he barked. 

“Quite,” his nephew replied. 

“Very well, then,” returned Harbison; 
“there’s the gate, and nothing more is to be 
said. Good day and—good-by.” 

“Just a moment,” said his nephew. 

Harbison, in fact, already had turned as 
if to step inside and shut the door, when he 
stopped. His nephew, both hands still in 
his pockets, was still gazing at him non- 
chalantly, not to call it quizzically. “Be- 
fore you chuck me out, Uncle Ross,” he 
grinned, “perhaps you'd better hear the 
news. Shall I let you have it?” 

“Well?” said Harbison. 

“It’s about me; my mother, too, 
drawled his nephew, and the ranch owner's 
face darkened sardonically. 

“That woman!” he remarked. 

Farlow gave a little tinkle of a laugh. 
“Yes; you hate her, I know. Not that I 
blame you though. Mother has her little 
ways, of course; and I’ve learned how she 
chucked you years ago, taking dad, my 
father, in your place. Quite a mistake, 
wasn’t it?—a mistake, anyway, on moth- 
er’s part. “Quite so, yes; seeing that you 
had all the money, not father, as mother 
was led to think. But let’s not talk of 
that,” said Farlow; and he was going on 
when the figure in the doorway moved 
abruptly. The color, too, had gone out of 
his face; and filled evidently with the stress 
of a vital, growing passion, Harbison was 
quivering. ‘“‘What’s that?” he said, his 
voice cracking. 

Farlow gave an aimless shrug. “I’m 
merely telling you,” he drawled; “you got 
sacked, and you chucked your name and 
everything and came out here. Well,” the 
ranchman’s amiable nephew added lei- 
surely, “‘that’s what struck my fancy, why 
I came out here to see you.” 

“Did you?” sneered Harbison. 

“Oh, yes, ’’ his nephew lightly replied. 

He had not seemed to heed the ranch- 
man’s sneer. He still was grinning; but as 
he spoke again his voice caught for an in- 
stant, the line of his lips twitching too. 
“The fact is,” he laughed, “I’ve been 
kicked out too. Mother has washed her 
hands of me; and so has my precious sister, 
Madge. They kicked me out, you know, 
gave me the boot; so I came to see you, as 
I say.” 

The man in the doorway listened closely. 
He had not moved, nor had his aspect al- 
tered. Then he spoke, his voice, like his 
look, unaltered. ‘‘You could have saved 
yourself the trouble,” said Harbison— 
whatever was his name. 

His nephew started. The laugh now 
went out of his eyes and he stared at his 
uncle momentarily. ‘‘ Look here, d’you un- 
derstand?” he said. “I’m down and out, 
penniless. I want a job from you—work, a 
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chance to get on my feet. I can ride, and 
T’ll do anything—clean your stables, if you 
like, wait on your hands, anything. I’m 
headed for the dregs if you don’t give me a 
hand. Is that clear to you? Now, are you 
going to help me or not?” 

“No,” said Harbison. 

“You won't!” cried Farlow. 

His uncle said “ No”’ again. He raised his 
hand as he spoke, stilling the hot outburst 
that leaped from the figure in tweeds. 
“Listen to what I say,” the ranch owner 
barked. “I'll give you money, give you 
what you need to get away; but you can’t 
stay here. I won’t have you, any of your 
blood, where I am or anywhere near by. 
You and your sort have only bred trouble 
in my life; and today I’ve had another sign 
of it. I heard you were coming here—one 
of my men fell afoul of you last night at the 
railroad; and today I sent another man, 
my head boss, to warn you to keep clear of 
me. The message cost me my man; it prob- 
ably will cost the man his life. In his hurry, 
anyway, he picked a horse he didn’t know, 
and the horse turned out to be mean, an 
outlaw, a killer. The man’s dying, and— 
well, that’s enough for me,"’ said the ranch 
owner; but he got no further. Just at that 
instant a commotion, a fresh uproar, burst 
out from the direction of the horse corral. 

“What's that!” cried Harbison, starting. 

The shouts and the yells launched them- 
selves vociferously on the quiet. Then, 
through the babel one shrill yell pierced 
articulately. “Ride him, Jude,” it screamed, 
“ride him!” Springing from the doorway 
at the sound, Harbison darted off, ignoring 
the man he left behind; and wondering, 
Farlow threw the pony’s reins to the ground 
and followed. As he hove in view of the 
paddock he gaped at the sight revealed to 
him. 

The light was waning thinly. Clearly 
enough, however, it revealed the corral and 
the dust cloud hovering over it. Now the 
dust was thick and enveloping; but as Far- 
low stared, it parted momentarily, when 
through the haze he caught sight afresh of 
the buckskin horse, the killer. Free of the 
ropes about its hocks and foreleg, free, too, 
of the lariat that had anchored it to thesnub- 
bing post, the maddened creature was fling- 
ing itself to and fro, a spectacle of frenzied 
rage and viciousness. On the fence top, 
clinging to the rail, a crowd of equally 
frenzied men shouted and screamed in con- 
cert; yet it was neither they nor the horse 
itself that caught and held Farlow’s startled 
eye. There was a rider on the horse, a tall, 
lithe, lean shape clad in chaps and roweled 
boots; and as the buckskin strove by every 
artifice to fling the figure from its back, the 
rider rained down on its neck, its head and 
its face a storm of blows from a rawhide 
quirt. “ Ride him!” screamed the men upon 
the fence. “‘ Ride him, you!” 

Farlow gaped as it dawned on him the 
rider was a woman, a girl. 

The buckskin, plunging and sunfishing 
around the paddock, reared in the effort to 
fling itself backward and crush the shape 
upon it. A fresh rain of blows descended on 
its poll. This time, though, the rider had re- 
versed the rawhide whip; and it was the 
loaded butt that caught the animal be- 
tween the ears. Lurching forward, it 
hurled itself against the fence; but the 
rider was on the watch, too, for that. The 
spurs drove deep, roweling it along the 
flanks; and once more both she and the 
horse were out in the open. Her hat had 
gone now. Her hair, too, flung from its 
fastenings, had uncoiled and was streaming 
down in two broad ropes, and in the bland, 
staring twilight they shone like cables of 
bronze. “ Ride him, Jude!” the men strung 
along the fence top shrilled. The rider rode 
it, too, her face white and set, her figure 
tossing like a sapling as her mount flung 
itself to and fro, the quirt lashing its head 
and neck with steady venom. Then all at 
once a cry came from her. 

“The gate!” cried the rider. 

For a moment no one seemed to under- 
stand; and she cried it again, her white face 
savage. At this, the men on the fence 
seemed to catch her meaning; and a fresh 
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storm of shouts arose, the shouts protest- 
ing. “Open it, you hear!” she shouted, 
and again struck savagely at the rearing 
horse. Mumbling and undecided, a couple 
of the men shambled down from the fence 
top and dropped the bars. The next in- 
stant, in a flurry of hoofs and heaving 
quarters, the buckskin pitched and tossed a 
course out into the open, its rider still ply- 
ing it with the rawhide. Foam-flecked and 
raging, it tore away toward the hills. 

In a group, the ranch hands tumbled 
down from the fence and streamed out at 
the gate. Near at hand & line of ponies 
stood, their bridles flung across a bar before 
the bunk house; and scrambling into the 
saddles, all but two or three tore away in 
pursuit. Harbison had disappeared, but by 
now Farlow seemed to have forgotten him. 
In the failing light he watched the buckskin 
go careening across the open, the swaying 
figure still upon its back. 

A shoulder of the foothills reached out 
into the plain, its sagebrush slope pitching 
upward abruptly; and dragging at the 
bridle with one hand and the other stil! 
lacing the buckskin with the quirt, she 
dragged the horse’s head around. Up the 
slope charged the animal, and near the crest 
its frantic pace began to lag. The rider, 


though, urged it on with spur and rawhide, | 


and at the top she charged down the side 
slope, only to turn at the bottom and drive 
the animal upward again. Once it sought 
to buck and pitch again; but what chance? 
Its breath spent, its blood-flecked flanks 
heaving in distress, the horse turned pres- 
ently and came scuttering back toward the 
ranch, its rage, like its courage, spent. 

Horse and rider drew up alongside the 
corral. Beaten, the animal stood with 
drooped head, its air abject. The rider, too, 
was breathing stertorously, her face white 
and her breast heaving. Curiously, the sav- 
age, sullen fire in her eyes had waned. “Slip 
me off, Dozey,”’ she directed to one of the 
men; and quick to understand, the man 
urged his own mount close to her and 
slipped an arm about her waist. Swinging 
out of the saddle then, once she was clear of 
it she dropped lithely to her feet; and as 
she did so, Farlow was treated to a fresh 
surprise. She had, at any rate, no sooner 
touched the ground than she sank down 
and put both gloved hands to her face. The 
next instant her huddled figure was shaken 
by astorm of tears. “Thar, thar, little gal!” 
soothed the man who had picked her from 
the saddle. The’girl, though, wept on. 

Marveling, Farlow stared. 

For more reasons than one, that evening 
was a moment he was not likely to forget. 
Who the girl was he had of course no means 
of knowing; and a fortnight later when he 
drifted in one night at the junction lunch 
room his surprise is to be imagined at find- 
ing her ensconced behind the counter. 
Judge, too, of his sensation when he learned 
that she was the daughter of the man that 
horse had killed! Now, however, still 
agape, he was staring at the figure huddled 
by the corral fence when a hand touched 
him on the arm. 

It was Harbison, his voice, like his face, 
harsh. “You'll have to be going,” said 
Harbison. 

The two stood apart. Beyond them out 
of earshot the knot of ranch hands were 
grouped, their interest divided between the 
girl and the stranger in his outlandish 
“dude” trappings—riding bags and high 
tan boots. Farlow looked intently at his 
uncle. ““You mean you’re going to turn me 
out?” he:inquired. 

“You can’t stay here.” 

“I can’t?” echoed Farlow. 

He did not raise his voice. The color, 
though; had left his fave, his air of light, in- 
consequential indifference leaving with it; 
and if once in his career he ever had looked 
soberly at life and its consequences, evi- 
dently it was now. “You don’t under- 
stand, I see,”’ he said quietly. ‘I tell you | 
have nowhere else to go.” 

He might have spared himself the words. 
“T can’t help that,” the ranch owner re- 
sponded eurtly; and turning on his heel, he 
headed back toward the ranch house. 




















Sentiment does not 


recognize substitutes 


N? other person in all the world 
was ever like that loved one of 
yours who has passed, The portrait 
will never grow dim. No other affec- 
tion in the world was just like your 
affection. Sentiment does not recog- 
nize substitutes, 


And when you come to consider the 
problem of how best to protect the 
precious remains of that dear person 
you should keep in mind this thought 
of substitutes. 


If you substitute inadequate protec- 
tion for positive and permanent pro- 
tection then you are false to your 
sentiment, You are not playing fair 
with your heart. 


The one way to do is to be sure. And 
this is possible when you demand 
the Clark Grave Vault, the vault 
that has proved it can, and does, 
keep out all moisture, Never in a 
quarter of a century has this vault 
failed. Being made of metal, this 
vault isnot porous. Keystonecopper- 
steel is used for greatest rust resist 
ance, 


Leading funeral directors supply the 


Clark Grave Vault and give with it 
a fifty-year guaranty. 


Less than Clark Protection is no 


protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 


Kansas City, Mo, 


CLARK” 











GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 


mark, the vault ie not a Clark. 
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“Good For Money 


Wherever Money 
Means Anything” 


AB-A 28. Cheques 
“TRAVEL MONEY” 


@ The most widely used“ Travel Money.” @ Saferthancur- 
reney to carry on the person while traveling. @ Convenient 
because not dependent for cashing upon banks or banking 
hours. @ Good for U.S. customs. @ An identification. @ Sold 
by 11,000 banks and trust companies in the United States 
and Canada. @ Denominations $10, $20, $50 and $100. 

Buy your American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques at your own bank 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of 
American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


PARIS 





NEW YORK 


Ask your bank for free travel booklet, "Travel Trails,’ or write us direct. 


Like the M Car 
pet, A‘B-A Travel- 
ers’ Cheques take 
you wherever you 
want to go. 








LONDON 
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“Believe me, I know how to make food 
taste good. [ use plenty of rich, clean 
bottled milk in most everything I pre- 
pare. Milk adds a richness and a flavor 
that everybody likes. I say, use more 


milk.” 


Use and drink more bottled milk at 
mealtime and between meals, too. Milk 
bottled .in Thatcher Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles is your guarantee of full 
measure, always. Look for the Trade 
Mark on the bottle’s lower edge. 


Tuarcner Mere. Co., Euwma, N. Y. 


THATCHER! 
Superior Quality Milk Bottles 


= The jovial chef says: 


> Abottle of milkis 
a bottle of health 
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After a moment Farlow followed. 

At the doorway Harbison halted. “If 
you want money,” he began; but Farlow 
had let him get no further. He still did not 
raise his voice; its note was level. Yet for 

| all that, what he said did not lack force of 
| determination. ‘ Tohell with yourmoney!” 
he said. 

A laugh escaped him. “I came here, 

| down and out, begging you to lend me a 
hand, a chance to get on my feet again; and 
you offer me your filthy dollars! What do I 
want of them? It’s a chance for life, for 
decency. I’ve asked you for that; and you 
turn me down. Well, never mind! I was an 
inconvenience to my mother and sister; to 
that time-serving, bootlicking waster, her 

| husband too; and when they chucked me 
out I made them pay for it. Understand? 

| Before I finished with them they wished to 

| God they’d never laid eyes on me. And so 
will you!”’ concluded the speaker. 

“I wish that already,” said his uncle. 

| “Don’t worry!” retorted his nephew, 

| “I haven’t begun yet!” 

He was already in the saddle as he spoke. 

| The pony, startled, leaped from its tracks 
| as the rider drove spurs into its flanks. Far- 
low did not look behind as he galloped on, 
or had he done so he might have wondered. 
In the doorway the ranch owner gazed 
after him, his face clouded and his mouth 
working curiously. Once it looked as if he 
meant to cry out after the departing visitor; 
| yet as the words reached his lips something 
seemed to check them, and he turned and 
| disappeared within. 

So much for that. One need hardly 
dwell, either, on the events subsequent to 
that day out on the Cayuse. It’s enough to 

| say night already had dropped over Pinto 
when Sim Fessenden’s fleabitten gray clat- 
tered up to the front of the Palace Pool 
Parlor. Inside was the usual evening as- 
semblage of cowmen, freighters and train 
hands; and as the figure in tweeds tripped 

_ in, the crowd looked up curiously, 

“Hullo, friends!” Farlow greeted cheer- 
ily. “Have one on me.” 

They had one, then another. Subse- 
quently, say about midnight, a noise out 
front caught Mrs, Castro’s ear; and don- 
ning a flannel wrapper she went down the 
stairs to investigate. “Oh, it’s you, is it?” 
she remarked to the figure she found ott- 
side; and she added curiously, ‘ Didn’t you 
see your uncle out at the ranch?” 

The lodger smiled at her. ‘“‘Isn’t the 
moon tonight lovely?”’ he replied. 

Stumbling past her, he lurched up the 
stair; and listening, Mrs. Castro heard 
the lodger fling himself, still dressed, upon 
the bed. 

The next night Mrs. Castro did not see 
him though. All the night the lamps 

| burned in the Palace Pool Parlor; and at 
daylight, when a couple of freight hands de- 

| posited a mumbling figure on the doorstep, 
then departed hastily, the landlady decided 
| she would make other arrangements for her 
| room. Then, too, the new biscuit shooter 
down at the junction lunch room wanted it; 
and when Mrs, Castro conveyed this to her 
transient guest, he at once smiled ¢ zree- 
| ably. “Yes, of course,” he acceded, his 
politeness unvarying; and that afternoon 
he moved himself and his belongings to an- 
other resting place, a room Sim Fessenden 
had in the loft above the Palace Pool Par- 
lor. Here for six weeks he was lodged, when 
| again he moved, this time without his be- 

' longings. Sim retained these; and it was 
to the nester’s deserted shack that his late 

| guest removed himself. 

That was, as has been said, two years ago. 
In the two years, too, Rand Farlow seemed 

| to have made good his threat —or was it his 
boast? If it was to the dregs, anyway, as 

| he’d proclaimed, that he was heading, he 
seemed to have reached that goal. 


Dawn; another day! Whatever the mo- 
ment involved, though, the habit of life— 
life’s other habits also are not lightly swept 
aside; and as the breaking morn flung its 
first pink bannereta to the sky and there 
again was light, the shape seated on the 
rumpled, broken-down couch heaved itself 
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to its feet. Unshorn and unkempt, Farlow 
stared at himself in the patch of broken 
mirror tacked against the wall. Then, as 
if swayed by what he saw to some reminder 
of former custom and decency, he set a 
basin on the table and filled it with water 
from a pail. In this he laved his burning 
face and neck. 

The raw chill of the water, like a heady 
tonic, seemed still further to shock him into 
some reminder of his former self; and stir- 
ring briskly, he drew out a box from beneath 
the table. In it were the last of his now bat- 
tered possessions, among them a brush and 
comb and a razor. In a dish on the table 
was also a fragment of soap; and laving 
himself hurriedly, Farlow attacked the 
heavy stubble on his face. Patches of griz- 
zled white already streaked the half-grown 
beard, but he gave no concern to that; and 
hurrying, he smoothed his face. Afterward 
Farlow gave his scarecrow attire a mo- 
ment’s hasty attention; but this, in its 
rowdy disrepair, manifestly would have de- 
fied any effort to restore it; and he desisted 
presently. A moment later, his feet scuf- 
fling through the dew-incrusted dust, the 
battered figure headed down the road to- 
ward the railway. 

His haste was evident. At 6:25 the trans- 
continental flyer was due in from the West, 
the way train from Lattimer arriving just 
ahead of it; and though the time still 
wanted almost an hour from that moment, 
for reasons of his own Farlow burried. As 
he rounded the freight shed and hobbled 
along the platform, he was, in fact, almost 
running; and inside the station the night 
operator looked up curiously from his click- 
ing key. 

“Anything yet?”’ asked Farlow. 

The operator shook his head; and for a 
moment another fit of coughing shook the 
figure on the platform. It was only for a 
moment though. “Say,” he said, “when 
the train comes in, how long will it take to 
write out a ticket?” 

“ Whatcha want to know for?”’ asked the 
man. 

Farlow’s voice cracked momentarily. 

“I—I'm going home," he answered. 
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“fT\EA is sipped directly from the cup, 
never from the saucer.” 

Judy paused momentarily. That edict, 
the volume’s dictum, was, of course, now a 
familiar, accepted fact; and with the hand 
that held her hairbrush she momentarily 
ruffled over the pages. Clad in the pink 
silk matinée and the mules, she had the 
book propped up on the bureau while she 
brushed out her glowing tresses. 

It was her morning habit, it seemed. Not 
only is tea sipped from the cup, never from 
the saucer, at the tea table, as Judy learned; 
the napkin is laid daintily on the kree, 
never tucked in under one’s collar. Nor 
was that all. One must not leave the tea- 
spoon in the cup. Neither must one dip in 
the tea one’s toast or buttered bread. 
These mandates, it would seem, were in- 
violable—as fixed, in fact, as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians; so that to violate 
even the least at once removed the offender 
without the pale. But hold! Though mina- 
tory in all its counsel, not all the pages were 
inevitably so threatening and sinister; and 
as she turned to another chapter Judy’s eye 
all at once leaped responsively. ‘‘ Hints to 
Hymen,” the chapter was helpfully headed. 

Of beth the hints and their nature even 
the least informed could have no doubt 
after a brief glance at them. “Plain gold 
bands are de rigueur.”” ‘Low neck is not 
good form at the'altar.”” “Hold the eyes 
lowered while passing up the aisle.” ‘The 
going-away gown may be what the taste 
of the wearer dictates.”” These were, of 
course, but a few of the many precepts the 
volume offered valuably; and rapt, her eye 
running swiftly down the page, Judy had 
paused in the task of brushing out her 
braids when all at once she gave a start, 
then a muffled exclamation. This was due, 
perhaps, to the line regarding the going- 
away gown. It seemed, at any rate, to 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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, Vanity Fair marks a distinct advancement in plated ware 


design. The originality of this pattern is so character- 
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“Tee Worid’s: BA S:iL-E S T Easy Chair” 


oyal Comfort. 


© WONDER he went to sleep! You would 
too—in a chair as restful as a Royal. 

This easiest of all easy chairs is as stylish and 
luxurious as any chair you've ever seen. But it 
goes further — it provides the additional com- 
fort and rest that can come only through com- 
plete velaxation. It permits you to stretch out 
and recline, full length, when you desire. Every 
home deserves at least one chair as handsome 

and restful as this. 
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CONVERSING READING DOZING 
/ restful, invitin Touch hidden pull-ring or but Back fully reclined and disap 
and vecline. Back locks pearing leg-rest utilized for 
complete relaxation, 
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+ for every formal mse 
hrmly at any desired point 


lish and distemetive 


“Mail Royal Easy Chair Co., Sturgis, Mich 
. Please send me your FREE style book 
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Chair No. 0364 


This is the Chair that “Put Him to Sleep 
; He went to sleep in the Royal 
Easy Chair No. 0364. This is but 
one of many beautiful styles that 
may be had in a wide range of 
designs, finishes, coverings and 
prices. Sold singly or in Bed- 
Davenport suites, by 5000 lead- 
ing furniture dealers. Mail cou- 
pon below for your dealer's name 
and free style book “Royal 
Chair No. 0364 Comfort’’. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CO., SturGis, Micu. 


Also makers of the famous Royal Easy Bed- 
Davenport with the box-spring guest-bed 
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recall within her some thought of the mo- 
ment, her duties at the junction lunch room 
as well; and the hairbrush fairly flying 
now, she smoothed out her gleaming braids, 
then wrung them into a knot upon her 
head. Not more than ten minutes later at 
the most, Judy shoved open the door of the 
station lunch room. 

Fid, the proprietor, already was on hand. 
Belated, Judy in fact might have prepared 
herself for some sort of plaint on Mr. Mur- 
chison’s part; but if aggrieved, Mr. Mur- 
chison did not display it. The contrary, a 
radiant smile dawned on his narrow fea- 
tures and prominent newly shaved chin, 
the chin blue. ‘Have a nice time yester- 
day?” Fid inquired sociably. 

“At the funeral?” inquired Judy. 

Fid nodded. “‘They had flowers, I hear, 
lilies. A feller tells me they came all th’ 
way through from Chi.” 

“No, just Boise,”’ murmured Judy. 

Fid was polishing up the nickel-plated 
coffee boiler, which already had begun to 
steam. “Don’t worry ‘bout bein’ late,” 
said Fid. “I ‘lowed you'd kind o’ lay off 
this A.M., so I fixed to come around. See 
the lawyers yet?” he asked. 

Though Fid had affably begged her to 
take it easy, Judy already had her hat and 
coat off and was busying herself at the 
counter. “‘What say, Mr. Murchison?” 

Fid repeated his question, adding, “ You'll 
be quittin’ here right soon, I expeck, what?” 

Judy at the moment was filling a glass 
jar on the counter with a new batch of 
crullers, and working on she replied, ‘‘ Did 
those pies come through on Number 79 
last night—the dried apple?” 

Yes, they had come. The answer, how- 
ever, was not exactly the reply his question 
had demanded, and he gazed at his assist- 
ant momentarily. If he purposed, though, 
to put the question afresh, Fid had no op- 
portunity to do so. The door of the lunch 
room at that instant had opened; and his 
brow all at once ominous, he scrambled to 
his feet. “‘Here, you!’’ Fid called sharply. 

A battered figure stood at the door, and 
the figure Fid at once had identified. “Git!” 
said he; but instead of following Fid’s 
behest the man shut the door behind him 
and scuffled toward the counter. As he did 
so he spoke; and his jaw gallus, Fid perked 
his head at the fellow, his air as if thunder- 
struck. “‘ You want wha-a-t?”’ Fid inquired, 
drawing it out. 

Rand Farlow told him. He had difficulty, 
it appeared, in speaking; but he mumbled 
finally a word or two. “Coffee, something 
to eat,”’ he said; and glancing from Farlow 
to Judy, Fid cocked an eye derisively. 
Then, his eye all at once belligerent, the 
lunch-room proprietor stalked out from 
behind the counter. “Git!” he said again, 
his thumb wagging implicit emphasis. 
“Move along there!”’ he ordered; and at 
this instant Judy spoke. 

“Sit down, Rand,”’ she said. 
did you say?’”’ 

Fid Murchison gaped. 
he interrogated. 

Judy made no reply, not to Fid, at any 
rate. “ Will you have milk and sugar in it?”’ 
she asked. : 

“Black, please,’”’ answered the tattered 
figure on the stool, adding, “I'll pay you 
when the train comes in.” 

“That’s no matter,’’ rejoined Judy. 

Coffee and doughnuts cost two bits, a 
quarter, at the Pinto lunch room; and hav- 
ing drawn a cup from the nickel-plated 
boiler, then set it and the doughnuts before 
the morning guest, Judy surreptitiously 
fished a coin out of her change pocket and 
as secretly dropped it in the till. As she did 
so, in the adjacent cubby that served the 
lunch room for a kitchen Fid Murchison 
felt tentatively at his chin. “‘ Wail, whatta 
y’ know about that, eh?’’ murmured Fid. 
He looked, in fact, as if some terrestrial 
convulsion at that moment had just jolted 
him and his cosmos out of their orbital 
round. 

Meanwhile, back at the counter Rand 
Farlow gulped down the black, potent brew 
steaming in its thick-lipped cup. 


“* Coffee, 


‘What's that?”’ 
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He set down the cup when he had fin- 
ished; and the tall, slim girl behind the 
counter mutely refilled the cup and passed 
it back to him. Mutely, Farlow accepted 
it; and sipping slowly now, his eyes wan- 
dered about him. Close at hand a thumbed, 
dog-eared magazine lay on the glass of the 
lunch-room cigar case; and conscious of 
the gray-blue eyes fixed on him from behind 
the counter, Farlow drew the magazine to- 
ward him and awkwardly opened it. From 
its first page, its frontispiece, a face looked 
up at him, a woman’s, and he was still 
staring at it when a voice came from behind 
the counter. 

“*Good-looking, isn’t she?” 


Aftera moment Farlow nodded. “Quite.” | 
He was still gazing at the picture, a por- | 
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trait. The magazine, it appeared, was one | 
of the news butcher’s accustomed “corset | 


covers;”’ and the face looking out from its 
page was that of a woman young, hand- 


some, smart, an opera cloak edged with fur 


drooping from her bare shoulders. ‘ Ade- 
laide Finlay,” read the type beneath; while 
below were a couple of other lines of print, 
these a brief panegyric on Miss Adelaide 
Finlay, her status in life and other con- 
cerns. “I knew her—once,” said Rand 
Farlow. 

There was a pause. 

A fly buzzed in the lunch-room window. 
Back in the cubby a pan clanked as Fid 
Murchison lurched about. The pause 
lengthening, Judy took a tasseled-paper fly 
swatter in her hand and moved upon the 


fly. Presently the insect met its Waterloo | 
in a corner of the pane; and having finished | 


his second cup, as if reluctant to quit the 
warmth and comfort of the lunch room, the 
battered guest fumbled over the pages of 
the thumbed and dog-eared weekly. He 
was, in fact, still fumbling among them 
when a sudden bustle out on the platform 
awoke him from his reverie. 

It seemed to awaken Judy also. The way 
train from Lattimer, Red Gulch, Quartzite 
and other stops was drawing in on the spur; 
and stirring herself, Judy sped to the door 
and threw it open. 

A bell, a wide-mouthed, brazen thing 
with a clanking clapper, stood on the lunch- 
room counter; and having seized it as she 
sped past, she now implanted herself in the 
doorway, with both hands vigorously wield- 
ing the instrument. Its note was at once 
deafening yet inducing. Already a stream 
of passengers had poured out of the way 
train, and hurrying along the platform a 
variety of them headed toward the lunch 
room, 

Darting within, Judy set down the bell 
with a final clatter; and giving her apron a 
readjusting jab, she energetically dabbed at 
her hair as well, at the same time slipping 
into place behind the counter. ‘ What's 
yours?’’ she was already chanting methodi- 
cally as the first stool clattered into place 
before the nickel-plated boiler. 

“Tea is sipped from the cup, never from 
the saucer.”’ It is prescribed, too, that in 
sipping the tea the spoon shall be removed 
from the cup. With coffee, though, there 
may be perhaps a difference. Enough to 
say, the early morning patrons of the Eat- 
ing Place seemed more intent on their 
coffee than on the mere niceties of imbib- 
ing it. Nor did each crook out his little 
finger as he gulped down the steaming 
brew. ‘“‘Nice weather we're having,’’ re- 
marked Judy to Mr. Timlake, conductor of 
the local; and upon his politely replying 
“You bet!” she was about to remark some- 
thing else when all at once she paused. 

Seating herself at the counter was a 
woman. 

Judy stared. Women, it’s true, were oc- 
casional early morning patrons at the junc- 
tion lunch room, but it needed only a glance 
to see that the newcomer was nowise of the 
usual type—the wives and other women- 
folk of the local cowmen and nesters. No 
local emporium, indeed, could have con- 
tributed the details of the stranger’s morn- 
ing toilet. It could nct have been supplied, 
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The Balloon-tired 


All who want to give up the 
nice, fat, easy-chair balloons 
and go back to the old, slam- 
bang, thank-you-ma’ams of 
motoring, stand up! We 
thought so. 

Barbasol smooths out the 
shaving road the same new, 
modern, easy way. Takes all the 
ruts and bumps and hairpin 
turns out of the razor tour. 

So when you crank up the 
good old blade for the daily 
run from Ear to Ear, the facial 
map is easy going all the way. 
Doesn’t matter whether your 
razor is an 8-in-line or a V-type 
safety four. It just glides, and 
clears, and soothes—because of 
Barbasol. 

Be as shave-wise as you're 
motor-wise. Barbasol is the 
new model shave. No brush, No 
rub-in. Here’s the firing order: 

1. Wet the face. 

2. Spread on Barbasol (but 
don’t rub in). 


3. Shave. 
Lubrication? Perfect! Bar- 
basol leaves the natural oils, 


right in the skin, because ‘ic 
doesn’t dry or scrape or burn 
the epidermis (hide). No more 
ingrowing hairs, chaps or chaf- 
ing; fine protection against 
sunburn, too. 

Fill out the little coupon. Use 
Barbasol three times—accord- 
ing to directions—and you've 
got the Right of Shaving Way. 


Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 


either, by the most exclusive of the Eastern | 


mail-order houses. Her excitement rising, 
Judy drank in the details. 


Shave | 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 


* Please mail me your 
? Free Trial Tube of 
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Of course — he won't, but if he 
should, no damage would result. 
You see, it’s a NEW STANLEY 
SUPER VAC and it will not break. 
You have always thought of a 
vacuum bottle as something 
fragile—something that some 
jolt or jar might break and ruin 
or lose its liquid contents. There 
is no need of risking such disap- 
pointment now. The first cost is 
the last cost. 
The NEW STANLEY SUPER VAC 


is guaranteed to carry safely your 
favorite beverage — hot or cold. 


Within the last few months a recently 
developed process has made possibie 
an improved, efficient, all steel bottle 
which permits an absolute triple guar- 
antee — that it will retain temperature 
—that it will not leak or break, 


“Out-of-Door Cookery" containing valuable recipes for 
camp cooking and picnic luncheons sent Free upon request. 


Stanley Insulating Co., Dept. 14, Great Barrington, Mass. 


STANLEY SUPERVAC 


The New non-breakable Vacuum Bottle wth the Triple Guarantee 








WHY MAKE YOUR CHILDREN 
LOOK FREAKISH WITH CHEAP IMITATIONS 


VERY EASY TO BE FOOLED 
THEREFORE INSIST ON GETTING 


TIMS CAP 


100% PURE WORSTED 
GUARANTEE 
WITH TIM’S 
LABEL 
IN EVERY 
CAP 
BE SURE TO 
LOOK FOR IT 





Mild Weather 
Muffler Buttoned Around Cap 


Cold & Stormy Weather 
Muffler Buttoned Around Neck 


For Boys, Children and Men 


ON SALE AT LEADING STORES 
TIM’S CAP CORPORATION, 50-52-54 WEST 17TH ST., NEW YORK 




















Again the dictum of that valued volume, 
the tome on her bureau, stood confirmed. 
“Let your attire be rich yet modest,” it 
proclaimed. As also it proclaimed, “‘The 


| woman of the world bears herself with con- 


| scious reticence and reserve.” 


And here 


| could be no doubt of it! Reticence, if not 
| reserve, was mirrored on the apparition’s 


face; and with proud haughtiness she 
spoke, “‘ Coffee, girl.” 
Hastily Judy drew a cup. 
“Eggs,” said the vision tersely, “fried.” 
Judy’s heart sank. 
There were no eggs. There had been a 


run on them the night before, and until the 


| do without eggs. 


| annoyance. 


local from Lattimer unloaded the morn- 
ing’s freight, guests at the lunch room must 
“Won't something else 
do?” Judy asked eagerly. 

The regal being momentarily frowned 
“Wotcha got?” she countered. 
“Pie,” replied Judy, “doughnuts.” 

“ Doughnuts,”’ the personage directed. 
Plain print hardly can depict the proud 


| imperiousness of the words. Print, too, 
| would fail to portray the vision’s air of chill 
| aloofness. Disdain and aristocratic indif- 


ference were its note; and breathless, Judy 
hung upon every detail of the image’s 
elevated air and manner. Just then, with 


| a thrill almost that of horror, Judy all at 
| once hit the earth. 


Seizing a doughnut in her fingers, the 


| haughty deity had plunged it halfway into 


| the steaming coffee! 


Nor was that all. 


| Throwing back her stately head, and re- 


gardless of the look of gaping wonder Judy 
directed toward her, the vision bit gener- 
ously into the sopping titbit! 

Could it be? 

The lunch room for an instant seemed to 


| swirl before Judy’s eyes. Was it, in fact, 
| that her cherished handbook, that author- 
| ity, had proved itself an impudent im- 


posture, a cheat? Or how could it be 
otherwise when here, as an instance, one of 


| its own exemplars so visibly gave it the lie? 


| True, kind hearts are more than coronets 
| and simple faith than Norman blood; and 
maybe it is by more than mere table man- 
ners that one may identify the noble and 
the great. 
But be that so, as Judy watched the drip- 
ping doughnut disappear she could not have 
been more dismayed and wondering had 
the august vision consuming it climbed all 
at once upon the lunch counter and cut a 
buck-and-wing step. 
She was still gaping when the door of the 
lunch room opened and another figure, that 


| of a woman also, entered hurriedly. 


White-haired and past middle age, not to 
say elderly, there was about the newcomer 
an air of briskness and determination that 
discounted any feebleness of years. Her 
eyes bridling and her arched, eaglish nose 
perked forward, she strode toward the 
counter, “Simmons!”’ she said sharply. 

Judy gave another start. It was as if she 
murmured “Huh?” At the name, the 
personage at the lunch counter liad seemed 
to shrivel. 

“‘Where are my bags, Simmons?”’ de- 
manded the other. ‘‘What have you done 
with them? Where have you been all this 
time?" 

It was to the haughty image consuming 
the doughnuts and coffee that this, in fact, 
was directed; and bolting a final mouthful, 
the being gagged out a reply. “Please,” 
she stammered; “I’m just having my 
mornin’s coffee, madam. The bagsare there 
by the corner.” 

In evidence she indicated a little mound 
of luggage set down by the door; and as the 
older woman waved the speaker out of her 
way and herself took the stool vacated, 
Judy breathed anew. The book, after all, 
had been right. The trained, soignée woman 
of the world indeed does not dip her dough- 
nut in her coffee; and as she gazed at the 
other, the older woman, she knew now, be- 
yond peradventure of mistake, that here 
was true aristocracy, austere and self- 
certain and unmistakable. 

Who could have doubted it? Only such 
people, after all, may comport themselves 
with that settled indifference in air and 
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speech that is alone to the manner born. 
Thus, having disposed of her underling, 
that impostor, the maid, the newcomer dis- 
posed herself on the stool; and in a voice 
that brooked no contention she spoke: 

“Coffee!” 

The order was directed at Judy. Frozen, 
though, Judy seemed neither to heed nor to 
hear. 

In the midst of a rapid, silent inventory 
of her new guest’s attire and turnout— 
skirt and jacket plain; no jewelry; hat 
severe, ostrich plumes omitted—she gave 
another start, her eyes rounding. From the 
other end of the counter a shabby scarecrow 
had at that moment emerged; and com- 
ing close, he reached out ahand. ToJudy’s 
amazement, the hand touched the woman 
on the arm. 

Then, as the woman turned inquiringly, 
Rand Farlow spoke. 

“Did you get my message, mother?”’ he 
asked. 

Judy caught at her breath. Once more 
the lunch room seemed to whirl about her. 
Mother? 

There was no reply for a moment. Far- 
low’s mother, as such she seemed to be, 
stared briefly at the soiled tatterdemalion 
standing before her. “So it’s you, is it?” 
she remarked presently. 

Farlow nodded gravely. “‘ You see it is,” 
he replied. 

Yes. Evidently she saw it. Already, in 
fact, her eye seemed to take in the picture 
of her son’s apparel—that and the pasty, 
swollen pallor of his face; for her eyes 
hardened and the lines of her mouth tau- 
tened like a wire. 

Farlow was looking at her gravely. “ You 
haven’t said yet,” he inquired slowly, 
“whether you got the message I sent you.” 

“Yes, I got it,” she replied. 

He smiled back at her quietly. 

“I’m finished, mother; all in. I’m sorry 
for all I’ve done.”” He dropped his shoul- 
ders as he spoke, their drooping ineptitude 
a sign of his contrition and weariness. “I'd 
like another chance,”’ he said. 

A sardonic gleam lit the thin, straight 
lips. ‘‘ A chance to make a fool of me again, 
perhaps?’’ inquired his mother. 

The lunch room was stilled. The others 
clustered along the counter had caught an 
echo of the little byplay, that comic tragedy; 
and they were listening intentiy. They now 
saw the battered figure wince as if struck. 

“For God’s sake!” said Farlow. 

He spoke beneath his breath, his voice a 
mere murmur; yet had he shouted, what 
he’d said could not have rung out more 
eloquently. Equally eloquent was the re- 
ply the woman, his mother, made. She had 
pushed back from the counter and was 
rising. As she rose she spoke. “ You’ve 
made your bed—you can lie in it,” she was 
saying when abruptly there was an inter- 
ruption. 

Around from behind the counter a figure 
in an apron had emerged; and as Farlow 
caught at his breath, who knows what 
words of impassioned pleading leaping to 
his lips, he felt a hand grip him by the 
arm. 

“Here!” a sharp voice said harshly. “If 
you want to get East, out of this, I mean, 
I'll fix it for you!” 

“What?” stammered Farlow, dazed. 

“Just as I say,” said Judy. “I’ve got 
money.” ; 

Money? Eleven a week is hardly en- 
titled to that term; but that this was not 
exactly what Judy Caswell had in mind was 
shortly evidenced. Anyway, she had just 
spoken when the lunch room again thrilled 
with a little stir. 

“Ah!” cried a high-pitched voice. 

Leveling a finger at the girl in the ging- 
ham apron, Rand Farlow’s mother spoke 
again. “I thought I knew you. I thought 
there was something about you familiar!” 
she cried. Then, her tone still more con- 
temptuous, she added, ‘‘ You’re the girl, the 
waitress, aren't you, to whom Ross Farlow, 
my brother-in-law, has left all his millions?” 

“Yes, ma’m,” answered Judy. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 








OMEONE has called it “Busi- 
S ness that smiles’’—these 
enterprises that invite with light; 
that inspire with desire to see 
or buy. 


Your wares must be worthy of 
confidence—whether amuse- 
ment, service or merchandise. 
If it is good, light makes it better. 


Owners of retail stores or manufacturing 
plants, who have not had called to their 
attention the advantages and economy 
of electrical advertising, may quickly 
obtain full information by calling up the 
nearest lighting company. This type of 
service has been remarkably developed 
to keep pace with the service furnished 
for other purposes. Many of the elec- 
tric companies will not only arrange 
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So Electrical Display becomes 
an investment in cheerfulness. 










Business that has nothing to 
conceal and much to reveal em- 
ploys interior light to emphasize 
this advantage, Outdoor Elec- 
trical Display points the way 
and offers cordial greeting and 
inspiration. 
















to provide a suitable individual display, 
but will also arrange to maintain the 
display with fresh lamps, keeping it 
bright and clean, to supply electricity at 
very low prices and to take care of the 
taxes and insurance. After your order is 
placed no further thought need be given. 
Your only cost for all this is an original 
partial investment and anominal monthly 
service charge. 
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The Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Co. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


New Orleans Public 
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Wet, cold, slushy days 


are coming 


Get ready for them with 
“Ball-Band’’ foot protection 


When you buy your winter clothes see 
that “Ball-Band” (Red Ball) footwear is 
on your list. 


You wouldn’t think of going through 
the winter without an overcoat. Don’t go 
without Overshoes or Rubbers. 


“Ball-Band”’ Rubbers, Arctics, Galoshes, 
Footholds, or Boots mean comfort and pro- 
tection for your feet when it’s wet, cold or 
slushy under foot. 


Many people often get more than one 
winter’s wear out of “Ball-Band’’—wear 
such as only “Ball-Band”’ gives. That is 
because it is made to withstand the ruthless 
grind of heavy treads on hard, wet pavement. 


The cold and wet of deep, icy snow and 
soaking slush cannot penetrate the soles 
and uppers of “ Ball-Band”’ rubbers. Rain 
and slush will soften your leather shoes, 
that are far more expensive than rubbers, 
and make them wear out all the sooner. 
Wear rubbers to save your shoes and have 
warm, dry, comfortable feet all day long. 


Look for the Red Ball 


For over a quarter century the Red Ball 
Trade Mark has been the sign of good 
rubber footwear. It is the buying guide 
of more than ten million people in town, 
city and country. 

For work that takes you out in the cold 
and wet—for play that is hard on your feet— 
thereisa style of “Ball-Band” Rubber Foot- 
wear that will give you more days wear. 


If the stores where you usually buy do 
not have “Ball-Band”’ Rubbers, write us 
for a copy of our booklet ‘‘More Days 


_ Wear” and the name of a dealer who 


can supply you. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
467 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 





‘BALL-BAND 


Rubber & Woolen 
FOOTWEAR 
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THE AMERICANIZATION OF 
BELLEAU WOOD 


(Continued from Page 27) 


what it meant to face the hail of lead 
there at close quarters. 

While the Wood was being cleaned up a 
lieutenant of Marines—James F. Robert- 
son—captured Bouresches, southeast of the 
forest, with twenty men. This town is the 
setting for the much discussed play, What 
Price Glory. One of its authors, Laurence 
Stallings, fought at Belleau. 

The Marines did the job, but at heavy 
cost. In and around the Wood the slain 
were in the proportion of about one to every 
five wounded, while the usual battle ratio 
is one killed to every seven or eight wounded. 
It means that many wounded soldiers re- 
mained in the fight until killed by a second 
or third wound. 

To round out this brief summary of the 
Battle of Belleau Wood it is necessary to 
place it historically. To begin with, it was 
the first engagement in the World War 
fought by Americans in the American 
fashion under American leadership with 
American initiative and daring. 

In the second place, up to this time 
“‘ American help” had been merely a phrase. 
Now it became a bulwark of the Allied 
cause. With the capture of Belleau Wood 
and the clearing up of the adjacent country 
by our men, the Germans turned from of- 
fense to defense. French resistance stiff- 
ened; the road to Paris was blocked for 
good, and from then until the Armistice, 
victory was in the air. Belleau Wood was 
the Gettysburg of the war of wars. 

No wonder Marshal Foch called it ‘‘the 
cradle of victory.” By order of General 
Degoutte, commanding the Sixth French 
Army, the name of the scene of the fight 
was changed to Bois de la Brigade des Ma- 
rines, which means the Wood of the Ma- 
rine Brigade. Hence the identity of the 
American Marine is officially fixed on the 
map of France just as it unofficially reposes 
in the grateful and admiring remembrance 
of all who know what he did there. 

For many decades Belleau Wood was 
the property of the Paillet family, who 
used it as a shooting preserve. Their hunt- 
ing lodge, which stands near the northern 
fringe, is a wreck because it was in the 
direct line of fierce shell fire for weeks. Only 
the gaping circular walls remain. 


In Memory of Our Dead 


Our first solemn duty at Belleau Wood 
was to the dead. In war the burial squad 
followed hot on the heels of battle. What 
is today the beautiful Belleau Cemetery— 
officially it is known as the Aisne-Marne— 
was located immediately after the battle. 
It is at the foot of the knoll from which 
Belleau Wood stretches southward. No 
site could be more appropriate because it 
forms the approach to the spot where many 
of the troops who rest there fell in battle. 
Although two thousand bodies that once 
reposed here have been sent home, 2214 
graves remain. 

Generals and cooks rest side by side. The 
star of David indicating the Jewish casu- 
alty is neighbor to the cross that crowns the 
turf over a Christian. Here death is indeed 
the supreme leveler. 

While loving care was bestowed upon 
Belleau Cemetery, because it is the shrine 
for many who make annual pilgrimages to 
the cross-sentineled patches of greensward, 
little attention was paid to Belleau Wood 
except for the constant search for missing 
bodies which continue to be uncovered. 

With peace, Belleau Wood remained, of 
course, the property of the Paillet family. 
The trenches and machine-gun nests were 
filling up and becoming overgrown with 
brush. It meant that the hallmarks of our 


valor were being obliterated just as the 
battlefields of the Somme, the Oise, the 
Marne and the Meuse were yielding to the | 
plowshare and the sickle. Nature is ever 
the swift and sure restorer. In a few more 
years Belleau Wood, save for the shell- 
riven trees, would have become almost like | 
any other French forest in external appear- 
ance. Moreover, in that leafy dust was “a 
richer dust concealed,” because the bodies 
of fifty American soldiers who fell there are 
still undiscovered. | 

It was quite by chance that the Wood 
came into American hands. In 1921 Mrs. | 
James Carroll Frazer, an alert and public- | 
spirited resident of Washington, became 
interested in the little village of Belleau 
and its environs. She organized and became 
president of the Belleau Wood Memorial 
Association. Its purpose was to rebuild the 
village in memory of the men who died at | 
Belleau Wood and vicinity. The associa- | 
tion also had in view the reconstruction of 
other devastated towns and the erection of 
memorials and monuments to the American 
dead throughout France. 


Saving Belleau From the Tourists 


The Marines had distinguished them- 
selves in and around Belleau, and their 
participation appealed peculiarly to Mrs. 
Frazer. During the war she had been chair- 
man of the Comfcrts Committee of the 
Navy League. Hence the organization of 
the Memorial Association, with Belleau as 
its objective. This work was inaugurated 
with the installation of a water tower and 
pump for the commune of Belleau as a 
tribute to the soldiers of Pennsylvania who 
gave their lives to clear the Wood. 

In 1922 Mrs. Frazer was making a visit 
to Belleau when she heard that the Wood | 
was to be converted into a sort of amuse- 
ment park. It is easy to understand how 
and why this scheme was conceived. Bel- 
leau Wood lies in the midst of the sight- 
seeing zone. ChA&teau-Thierry is not far 
away. Every day the rubberneck wagons 
come up from Paris to give tourists a quick 
view of what was one of the most decisive 
battle areas of the war. A hotel at Belleau 
Wood had profitable possibilities. 

Mrs. Frazer at once communicated the 
disturbing news to Major General John A. 
Lejeune, Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
who shared her apprehension. She decided | 
to do her utmost to save the Wood from 
desecration and to acquire the historic spot. 
The purpose of the Belleau Wood Memorial 
Association was diverted for the moment 
from village reconstruction to this task. 
Under Mrs. Frazer’s stimulating direction 
sixteen men and women subscribed $1000 
each, which was sufficient to purchase the 
one hundred and twenty-odd acres fought 
over by the Marines in those weeks of 
terrific assault. 

Raising the money was the easiest part 
of the job as events now proved. When 
Mrs. Frazer sought to consummate the 
purchase, her agent in Paris discovered that 
it was impossible for a private alien cor- 
poration—the association had been organ- 
ized as such in the District of Columbia—to 
buy land in France. The reason was that 
the French, having had a costly taste of 
German penetration through this process, 
had set up the bars after the war. It was 
then necessary to get a Federal charter, 
which meant that the association had to be 
incorporated under an act of Congress. 
With a Federal charter it could do business 
with Monsieur Paillet. 

Undaunted, Mrs. Frazer set to work to get 
the charter. No time could have been more 
inopportune. A filibuster wason; thousands 
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S LOOKING across the water on a cloudless day gives the eye a 
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Sulphurous Acid 
Water Dilution 
Gas Dilution 


Abrasives 


It is the combination 







of all these that form 
SLUDGE 


THE KINGSTON OIL-AERATOR and FILTER 
is the ONLY device that removes ALL of these 
dangerous elements from your oil flow. 









SLUDGE—In some motors all of the time 
—In ALL motors during cold weather. 


Ask your dealer TODAY! 
BYRNE, KINGSTON & CO., Kokomo, Ind. 


Branches—New York, Chicago, Detroit 
Distributors in all principal cities 
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Smith & Wesson arms for many years have 
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tive proof of their unhailing accuracy. 

In choosing your personal arm you can do 
no better than follow the example of cham- 
demand a Smith & Wesson. 
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Mr. E. R. 
Macomber 
of Maine 


He Sent a Coupon 
Like This 
And Then Earned 
In One Month 


COMMISSIONS - $39.50 


BONUS ---- 


IR just one month's spare time work 
we recently paid Mr, E. R. Macomber, 
of Maine, $61.50. He made this extra 
money by caring for our present subscrib- 
ers and enrolling new readers for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gen- 
tlernan. “TI can secure orders any month 
in the year.” says Mr. Macomber, “and 
as I am getting better known some of the 
orders are telephoned to me and the 
money sent through the mail.” 


-- $22.00 
$61.50 


ANY of our subscription representa- 

tives earn $1.50, or more, in an hour just 
by selling us their spare time. You need 
only the willingness to try work that is easy, 
pleasant and dignified. Learning about our 
plan will cost you only two cents—for mail- 
ing your letter—and may enable you to 
earn hundreds of dollars. Clip the coupon 
above—now. 
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of bills were up; the session neared its end. 
Vice President Coolidge, as he then was, 
became a strong ally; many senators and 
congressmen rallied te the project, and in 
the closing hours of Congress the bill was 
jammed through. On March 3, 1923, the 
Belleau Wood Memorial Association got a 
new and Federal lease on life and could go 
ahead and buy Belleau Wood. This was 
accomplished in May. 

Once the association was in a position to 
buy Belleau Wood, the French gave every 
support. Marshal Foch accepted the honor- 
ary chairmanship of the French Committee. 
To agreater degree, perhaps, than any other 
Frenchman he appreciated the practical 
kinship of that bit of once embattled wood 
with the salvation of his country. 

Belleau Wood was dedicated as an Amer- 
ican memorial on July 22, 1923, with what 
was perhaps the greatest tribute yet paid 
to our dead in France. It was one of those 
Sundays of blue sky and smiling sunshine 
so rare in the area 
of the Marne Val- 
ley, because rain 
is the usual fate of 
most French cele- 
brations. Eminent 
French and Amer- 
ican generals 
aglitter with dec- 
orations mingled 
with peasants at- 
tired in their Sab- 
bath best. High 
and low met on a 
common ground 
of reverence. Par- 
ticularly appro- 


presence of a de- 
tachment of 
Marines from the 
Pittsburgh, flag- 
ship of the Amer- 
ican fleet in 
European waters, 
which included 





vivors of the bat- 
tle in the Wood. 

The flag-draped 
speakers’ stand 
stood in a clearing 





cory ev 


To the left and 

right stretched the opened trenches and 
machine-gun emplacements that had hurled 
death on our men. In front sat the audience, 
while troops of French cavalry in steel hel- 
mets formed a blue-clad fringe all around. 


The Cradle of Victory 


Judge Walter V. R. Berry, who is chair- 
man of the French Committee of the Bel- 
leau Wood Memorial Association, presided. 
Peculiar interest attached to the two prin- 
cipal speakers, who were Marshal Foch and 
Major General Harbord. 

In his speech the Generalissimo of the 
French Armies, who directed the Allied des- 
tinies in the closing period of the war, said: 

“In order to understand the nature of 
this ceremony one must recall the anguish 
which gripped us when we, fought here in 
June, 1918. The violence of the German 
attack had carried the enemy to Chateau- 
Thierry, ninety kilometers from Paris. It 
was the heart of France which was menaced 
and it was necessary to bar the road. At 
that moment we remembered that Generals 
Pershing and Bliss had said to us: ‘We are 
here to fight and to be killed. Do with us 
as you will without counting.’” 

Then, as if addressing the shades of the 
departed warriors, he added: 

“Glorious dead, you can sleep in peace 
on this soil which was the cradle of victory. 
Lafayette in America built the first span of 
Franco-American friendship; you here have 
built the second. America shall henceforth 
be sovereign over this bit of land.” 

At the conclusion of his remarks came 
the first of the many incidents that stirred 
and touched the spectators. The marshal 
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gave a sharp command and the French 
tricolor, which had floated from the tall 
pole alongside the speakers’ stand, came 
down while the cavalry band played the 
Marseillaise. A moment later the Stars and 
Stripes went fluttering up to the strains of 
The Star-Spangled Banner. 

General Harbord’s speech vividly re- 
hearsed the feat of his old brigade in the 
Wood. Among other things he said: 

“It is very appropriate that this shell- 
torn wood and blood-soaked soil should, 
with the consent of our great sister repub- 
lic, pass forever to American ownership. 
It is too precious in its associations, too 
hallowed with the haunting memories of 
that fateful June of five years ago, to be 
permanently sheltered under any flag, no 
matter how much beloved, other than our 
own. Now in the quiet sunshine of a hap- 
pier summer it has become a tiny American 
island, surrounded by lovely France. I can- 
not conceive that in all time to come our 
country will ever 
permit the pollu- 
tion of this conse- 
crated ground by 
the foot of an in- 
vader marching 
on that Paris 
which Americans 
here died to de- 
fend.” 


A Mecca 


“Tnsignificant 
in area, out of the 
ordinary track of 
travel, not spe- 
cially picturesque, 
and with no par- 
ticular traditions 
in peace or war, 
this ancient hunt- 
ing preserve of the 
ChAteau of Belleau 
came into the 
spotlight of his- 
tory by being at 
the spearhead of 
theGerman thrust 
for Paris in the 
last week of May, 
1918. For a short 








& EWING, WASHINGTON, 0. 0. 
Mre. James Carrot! Frazer, Founder of the 
Belleau Wood Memorial Association 





period the music 
of its sonorous 
name was heard 
in all Allied lands, and for its brief day it 
held the headlines throughout the world. 
The great crises of history pass unheeded 
by the actors in the drama, and it is not 
until after the event that the historian can 
say what particular hour on a crowded day 
was heavily charged with fate. The acci- 
dent of place, the chance stroke of a zero 
hour wrote the name of the Bois de Belleau 
on the tablets, and with it chronicled the 
immortal fame of the Marine Brigade and 
their comrades of the Second Engineers. 
“This melancholy spot, with its tangle of 
wildwood, its giant bowlders, its mangled 
trees, with here and there the wreckage of 
war, a helmet, a rusty canteen or, perhaps 
in some lonely forest aisle the still tangible 
evidence of deadly hand-to-hand struggle, 
will for all time be a Mecca for pilgrims 
from beyond the western ocean. Mothers 
will consecrate this ground with their tears; 
fathers with grief tempered with pride will 
tell the story to their younger generation. 
Now and then, a veteran for the brief span 
in which we shall survive, will come here to 
live again the brave days of that distant 
June. Here will be raised the altars of pa- 
triotism; here will be renewed the vows of 
sacrifice and consecration to country. 
Hither will come our countrymen in hours 
of depression, and even of failure, and take 
courage from this shrine of great deeds.” 
The other speakers included Mrs. Frazer, 
Colonel T. B. Mott, our military attaché in 
Paris, Vice Admiral Andrews, commanding 
the American naval forces in European 
waters, and Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania. 
The concluding ceremony was attuned 
to the high and uplifting spirit of this 
(Continued on Page 213) 
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A GILFILLAN Radio for “Your Gang”! 


HERE is nothing that delights a child (and a 
grown-up toc) more than to understand, easily 
and distinctly, what they are listening to. 


Gilfillan has solved this problem of clear and dis- 
tinct reproduction of radio programs. The exclusive 
features and improvements in these new models have 
produced exceptional clarity and beauty of all voice 
or instrumental tones, from the highest to the lowest. 
Tuning-in has been sharpened by providing a wider 


separation on the dials for the stations. You bring 
them in quicker, sharper and more accurately. 
The Gilfillan design is fundamental in the science 
of radio. The sets are made complete and tested 
thoroughly in our factories. The Gilfillan you buy 

‘ s- “ce 
today will be giving you and “your gang’’ th: most 
delightful radio entertainment for years to come. 

This is the 4tube model in brown mahogany cabinet, operates 


with dry batteries, and is a most serviceable set for local and 
reasonable distant reception. Sells for $70 


The Gilfillan dealer will be pleased to demonstrate these 
handsome models. Write for literature to nearest office. 


GILFILLAN BROS. INC. 


Offices and Factories 
1815 West léth Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Cable Address, Gilfilbros 


25 Wilbur Ave 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y 


2525 West Penn Way 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Hal Roach’s Rasca 

devotees of the Charl 
Farina is demonstratin, 
difficult ste of the 
dance, while the teasing 
tones of the Gilfillan 
Radio furnish the in- 
spiration, 


This is a 5S-tube 
model of great 
power, in a richly 
finished brown 
mahogany cabi- 
net. Price $110. 
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(Continued from Page 210) 
memorable occasion. A representative of 
theBishop ofSoissons gave absolution forthe 
unfound dead; the Marines fired three vol- 
leys over the mausoleum of their comrades; 
the bugles sounded taps while French aero- 
planes, sweeping low, scattered flowers-over 
the forest. In these circumstances Belleau 
Wood passed officially, as well as unforget- 
tably, into American keeping. 

It only remains to present a close-up of 
Belleau Wood as it is today under Amer- 
ican supervision. I made the forty-five 
mile trip from Paris by motor along part of 
the Metz-Paris highway that the Marines 
held with their battered bodies. Few 
French trips are invested with such dra- 
matic interest. From the Marne—that in- 
significant stream where twice the fate of 
France was decided—to the north every 
square mile is associated with the terror and 
tragedy of the World War. It was on this 
road—the spot is now marked by a monu- 
ment to him-that General Galliéni’s sol- 
diers left their hastily commandeered taxi- 
cabs on that momentous September night 
in 1914 when they saved Paris from the 
first victorious German rush. 

Soon you pass Meaux, where the Marine 
Brigade really got started on the fateful 
journey to Belleau Wood. Before you real- 
ize it you reach the little village of Lucy-le- 
Bocage, where the troops left the motor- 
trucks and advanced to glory and death. 
Within the shadow of a ruined church is 
the monument to the Second Division. 

Not far away flows the stream which 
gives the valley of Clignon its name. After 
the war Marshal Foch came here and said 
to the inhabitants: “ From the little river 
and the valley of Clignon we went on to 
final victory.” I interpolate this because 
the momentous fight from Soissons to 
Rheims is always called the Second Battle 
of the Marne. Geographically this is not 
correct. You do not touch the Marne until 
after you top the crests of the hills that look 
down into Chateau-Thierry. 

Once in Lucy-le-Bocage you are in the 
zone of our fighting. As you emerge from 
the town you can see Belleau Wood rising 
to the right, while across the wheat fields in 
front one sees the Stars and Stripes floating 
over Belleau Cemetery. At present, and 
until the road is constructed from Lucy-le- 
Bocage into the Wood, the only approach 
to the place where the Marines fought and 
died is by way of the cemetery. 


Where Our Flag Flies in France 


You therefore walk through this precious 
plot, climb the road that winds around the 
knoll, skirt the wrecked hunting lodge, and 
bring up at the entrance to our Valhalla. 
No matter how hardened you may be to 
the ravages of war and its consequences, the 
very sight of this brooding stretch of green 
stirs the feelings. Immediately you face 
the old road through the forest from the 
center of which rises the flagpole where 
flies our flag. It is the first evidence of 
American possession. 

Accompanied by Mr. W. B. Fitts, the 
superintendent of the Wood, I walked over 
every square foot of ground where our men 
battled. The selection of Mr. Fitts as cus- 
todian of this sacred spot was fortunate, 
A resident of France for many years, and 
with long experience in American journal- 
ism, he brings the necessary sympathy and 
understanding to his charge. 

Belleau Wood is longer than it is wide. 
This was one reason why we attacked from 
the south. At the extreme southern edge 
the Germans dug their first line of trenches. 
They commanded the open area across 
which the Marines swept in waves from the 
direction of Lucy-le-Bocage. That field of 
death now smiles with plenty. On the day 
I visited the place it nodded with ripening 
grain. 

The first line of trenches on the south 
was the outpost of the German defense. 
Behind it was a second line, which cut the 
Wood from east to west, while the third and 
last extended from the northeastern edge in 
a half circle across the road through the 


center toward the west. This nertheastern 
section was the strongest of all the positions. 
A company of Marines that made the initial 
assault on it retired with only eight men. 
It was not cleaned out until June twenty- 
fifth, and after the struggle in the Wood 
had raged for twenty-three days. Our ar- 
tillery dropped 33,000 shells into it before 
we made the final charge. If you get the 
three lines of trenches fixed in your mind 
you will at once appreciate the fact that 
there were really two No Man’s Lands over 
which fury reigned. 

The German trenches were only part of 
the enemy defense. For every line of trench 
there were half a dozen machine-gun nests. 


Historically Belleau Wood will always be | 


known as a battle of machine guns and 
gunners. No agency for destruction is more 


terrible than the machine gun, which sprays | 


death unceasingly. 
At the mention of the word trench the 


average person familiar with war conjures | 
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up the picture of the kind of excavation so 


common in the Somme and elsewhere which | 


soldiers occupied for years. 
manent trenches were really underground 
habitations with wooden walks, parapets 
and dugouts. 


All Credit to the Marines 


Not so with the trenches in Belleau 
Wood. They were what army men call 
hasty or attack shelters, hurriedly dug in 
emergency—this applies especially to our 
own-—and therefore shallow. They were not 
deep enough for a man to stand up in un- 
observed. This is why they filled up so 
rapidly. The same was true of the wicked 
gouges in the ground where the machine 
guns were placed. Our troops occupied 
these shallow trenches from June 10 to July 
18, being bombarded hourly with gas and 
shells of every caliber. It was as hazardous 
to stick to the terrain won at such heavy 
cost as it was to carry it. 

In connection with the filling up of the 
Belleau trenches, or rather the way that 
Nature invariably renews herself on fields 
of battle, are two interesting facts. A pair 
of deer survived the maelstrom of gas and 
shell and in the intervening years a consid- 
erable family has sprung from them. They 
nibble herbage on the grass-grown edges of 
trench and machine-gun nests. When the 
Marines first went into action, Belleau 
Wood was like a garden of wild strawber- 
ries. These, too, seemed to have withstood 
the wartime blasts. I saw the parallel to 
this comeback in the shell holes of the 
Somme, which flamed with poppies the year 
following the great British offensive of 1916. 

It followed that when we took charge of 
Belleau Wood in 1923 most of the trenches 
and machine-gun nests, with the exception 
of those in that bleody northeast angle 
where the Germans dug themselves in more 
deeply than elsewhere, were almost oblit- 
erated. Rains had washed silt and earth 
into them and underbrush had grown up 
all around. During the past two years, 
however, the trenches and nests of the first 
and second lines have been opened up. The 
third line has not filled much. All this 
makes it possible to visualize the fighting. 

No man can go through Belleau Wood 
without wondering how it was humanly 
possible for the Marines to go in and stay 
in. Every trench—they were built in short 
sections—had to be taken separately and in 
a hand-to-hand encounter. Moreover, every 
trench, no matter how short, was flanked 
and backed up with machine-gun nests. In 
addition, the Germans placed machine guns 


These per- | 


} AN D until you do, regularly, you will never 
get the best from your radio, whatever 
type, or make, or 

Enjoy the wonderful results a Weston Table 
Voltmeter can secure from your set, Get dis- 
tance, get tone, get volume, get longer life 
from batteries and tubes—get perfect opera- 

tion at the lowest cost. 
Let a great contributor to the art of elec- 
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TABLE VOLTMETER 


trical measurement apply the utmost in lab- 
oratory methods to sevens to you the 
hidden causes of trouble, and correction, 


Weston Model 489 Table Voltmeter per- 
forms this duty. Its portability makes it 
eo me for a wide ra of testing. Its 

auty of design and nandeome lite case 
make it an addition to any set. Its quality 
guarantees lifelong service and usefulness. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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Sauerkraut 
is Great Health Food? 


Only recently have we Americans come to 
know why Europe has been aware for cen- 
turies of the remarkable health values of 


| Sauerkraut. It is because scientific authorities 
| and medical men of eminence, and experts 


and sharpshooters in the trees. Thus death | 


lurked all around and above. 


You leave | 


those green glades with their grim reminders | 


of battle with a new admiration for the 
courage and the tenacity of the American 
soldier. 

Not only are the trenches and machine- 


gun nests restored but the Wood has been | 


laid out in so-called streets that commem- 
orate the men who participated in, or di- 
rected, the fighting. The clearing in the 
heart of the forest where the flag flies is | 
known as the Place du Marécha!l Foch. 


on diet generally, long since called attention 
to these peculiar virtues in Sauerkraut. And 
now American authorities are following suit 
and Sauerkraut is here coming into its own. 
But—“ Who say so” and “Are they really 
authorities worth while?” 

Here is what Dr. oy 98 Harvey Kellog 
Superintendent of the famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium says in his book “The New 
Dietetics— What to Eat and How”: “ Sauer- 
kraut deserves a larger place in the national 
bill of fare. The pa adhog is a valuable source 
of iron, vegetable salts, and vitamines. In 
addition, it is a valuable means of giving the 
alimentary mass the necessary bulk to encour- 
age peristaltic action. When properly made, 
Sauerkraut is a most wholesome foodstuff.” 


We have compiled a complete little book that de- 
scribes Sauerkraut as a health food and gives the 
names of great authorities who endorse it. And in 
addition, it gives 49 tested recipes for serving 
which will surprise you by sheie. elc ousness. Send 


It's FRE 


for your copy today 


Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 
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jes Kraut Packers Association 
Clyde, Ohio 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


HOOSE father’s gift early and wisely. In a Weis Sectional Bookcase you have 

*a Yuletide remembrance both beautiful and useful—a gift that will contribute to 
the appearance of his den, protect his books, and keep alive the Christmas spirit for 
years to come. Weis Sectional Bookcases come in a variety of styles, woods and 
finishes, to meet all library and decorative requirements. Our catalog, sent free, 
together with dealer’s name, describes in detail the dust-proof construction, slam- 
proof doors, patented door equalizers and other features which have made them 
America's greatest sectional bookcase value. 


THE WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Monroe, Michigan 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases, Filing Equipment and Office Supplies 
New York Representative: A. H. DENNY, Inc., 356 Broadway 
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Will He Bring $50.00 
amu Sam for YOUR 


ae Christmas? 


joey $50.90 or 
more. 
A first reading of the question above you 
may murmur, “No such luck,’’ But wait a 
minute—it may easily be true! If you will but 
ask us— today—we will promptly send you full 
details cf three sure ways to profit: (1) For- 
warding the renewals of present readers in 
your locality for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman; (2) securing 























tot 
abl 
subscriptions as Christmas gifts. 
No Experience 
Necessary 


If we could get together and talk | 


this over, we could doubtless quickly 

convince you how easily you may win 

an extra $50.00 between now and 

Christmas, but time is short. So take 

the first step by mailing the coupon. 

4k, r 
Se MOF PSD AR ea a 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

900 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Picase send to me by first class mail everything I'll need to make an extra fifty 
before Christmas. 


ee - * 
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Street 


City 





new subscriptions, and (3) accepting | 
the orders of folks who desire to send | 
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The line of trenches directly to the west has 
been named the Allée du Major General 
James G. Harbord, while the one-time path 
of hell stretching to the east is the Allée du 
General Degoutte. General Pershing’s 
name has been given to the aisle that leads 
into the second No Man’s Land. The road 
to the north is designated as the Allée de la 
Brigade des Marines, whiie the continua- 


| tion of it south to the point where our 
| troops went in, has been christened Allée de 
| la Twenty-sixth Division. 


The streets are all marked with painted 


| signboards. Printed placards are also placed 
| at the principal points of fighting. They set 
| forth succinctly what happened there. Thus 
| the visitor really needs no guide or guide- 


book to Belleau Wood. 
Although much has been accomplished 
in the restoration of the Wood, consider- 


| ably more remains to be done. Sections of 


the No Man’s Land, for example, are still 
almost unexplored. 
Somewhere in those dim reaches rest 


| the remains of the fifty unfound American 


dead. Every week or so a body is recovered 
because the search parties are constantly 


| at work. 


There are endless souvenirs of the com- 
bat days in the shape of rusty machine 
guns, rifles, helmets, grenades and bayo- 
nets. These will be placed in a museum on 
the spot. Here and there you also find 
fragments of clothes and shoes. 

In June last four German bodies were 
recovered in the Wood, and reinterred in 
the German cemetery not far from the 
village of Belleau, where 14,000 of the enemy 
are buried. Allthe German gravesin France, 
by the way, are marked with black crosses, 
whereas white is employed for the Allied 
graves. 


Restoration of Trenches 


One of the many tasks that lie ahead of 


| the Belleau Wood Memorial Association is 
| the complete restoration of the trench sys- 


tem and also its permanent maintenance. 
Then, too, is the all-important matter of an 
adequate entrance and exit. As I have al- 
ready intimated, the present temporary ap- 
proach is through the northern edge, which 
lies just above our cemetery and is only ac- 
cessible for pedestrians. A highway is now 
being constructed from Lucy-le-Bocage 
which will enter the Wood at the southern 
fringe. An impressive gate will mark it. 

It is the hope of the association that our 
War Department, which controls the area 
from the cemetery up to the edge of the 
Wood, will permit the new road to pass out 
at the northern end of the forest. This 
would enable the visitor to make an unin- 
terrupted journey by car from Lucy-le- 
Bocage through the Wood and then drop 
down easily along the knoll to the cemetery. 
Just now it is impossible to go into the 
Wood by motor. 


November 14,1925 


At this point it may be well to clear up a 
point concerning which some confusion ex- 
ists. Many people think that Belleau Cem- 
etery and Belleau Wood are the same. Asa 
matter of fact, although sentimentally 
linked, they are separate and distinct. 

Belleau Cemetery is one of six that we 
have in France. The land is controlled by 
the War Department and is in charge of the 
Cemeterial Division of the Quartermaster’s 
Department. Although we have paid for it, 
the property is only ours so long as it is used 
as a resting place for the dead. Belleau 
Wood, on the other hand, was purchased 
outright by the Memorial Association, 
which has title to it. The War Department 
has no supervision. 


An Ever:Green Memorial 


The money for the road to the Wood is 
available, but it will be necessary to raise a 
permanent fund of not less than $100,000 
for the upkeep of the Wood, to mark all the 
historic spots associated with our opera- 
tions throughout the Aisne-Marne sector, 
and to install a suitable monument in the 
forest. The purchase price of Belleau Wood 
came from a few contributors. The associa- 
tion is anxious to make a much larger num- 
ber of persons parties to its perpetuation. 
If this is achieved through small gifts then a 
considerable portion of our people may have 
a share in keeping intact the theater of one 
of our most gallant achievements anywhere. 

Just what form the permanent monu- 
ment in Belleau Wood will take is as yet 
undetermined. Many who have visited the 
Wood feel that a stone structure including 
a chapel and a museum, and surmounted 
by a belfry, would meet all requirements. 
The ideal site is the Place du Maréchal Foch, 
which is the heart of the battlefield and the 
scene of some of the bitterest fighting. 

What our stewardship of Belleau Wood, 
to say nothing of contact with it, means to 
the youth of America is indicated by sev- 
eral episodes that came to my attention 
there. Two New York college boys who 
had worked their way across the Atlantic 
on a cattle boat, went without food for a 
whole day in order to visit the battle ground. 
A group of lads from Utah picked the forest 
as their first place of pilgrimage upon reach- 
ing France. They were so deeply impressed 
that they stood with bared heads at the 
flagpole while one of their number offered 
a prayer. 

Thus the place where the German drive 
was checked and the tide of the war turned, 
has become a permanent memorial to the 
men who died there. In the larger sense no 
formal tribute of stone or bronze is neces- 
sary to commemorate that epic deed. Its 
heroism is registered on those shell-torn 
trees and along the gun-gashed lanes. Bel- 
leau Wood will remain the ever-green sym- 
bol of an immense sacrifice that was not 
made in vain. 














Clark Fork Near Cooke, Moatana, Beartocth National Forest 
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EW in appearance—the 

Thompson Minuet. New in 
operation—the Thompson Minuet. 
New in performance—the Thomp- 
son Minuet. 


; The beautiful mahogany cab- 
4 inet is unique in shape. It incor- 
porates the acoustic principles of 
the violin and ‘cello. And such 
natural quality! The Thompson 
Minuet reveals to you what prog- 
ress has been made recently in 
broadcast transmission, for it 
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HEAR THIS 
EXTRAORDINARY 
THOMPSON 
RECEIVER 








THOMPSON MINUET 
A 5-tube dry-cell Thompson 
receiver combined with improved 
cone-shaped speaker, enclosed 
in a newly developed Thompson 
sound chamber, producing full, 
natural tones on low, as well as 
high notes. All batteries are 
dry cells and are self-contained. 
If necessary, will operate on a 
wire around the picture mould- 
ing. Size—21'4 inches high, 
18% inches wide, 10'% inches 
deep. Price $150 (slightly higher 
west of the Rocky Mountains 
and in Canada). 











is aS modern as are the latest 
transmitters. New pleasure in 
radio is yours when you operate 
a Thompson. 


There is only a single tuning 
lever, which moves over the long 
scale covering half the circumfer- 
ence of the speaker. It is a new 
sensation in radio to operate and 
certainly a new sensation to hear 
the Minuet. Simply swing the con- 
trol lever over the scale and the 
stations come in one following 
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the other. All batteries, “A,” “B” 
and “C,” are contained within the 
case, and the only external con- 
nections needed are to antenna and 
ground. 


The Thompson Minuet is sold 
by the better dealers everywhere. 
They are glad to let you see it, 
operate it, hear it. Investigate this 
instrument, the product of fifteen 
years radio experience. R. E. 
Thompson Manufacturing Co., 30 
Church Street, New York City. 
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A “travelo” knit jacket will: 


Keep you snug and warm in 
cold weather. 


HETHER you golf, hike, hunt, motor, fish 
or work —‘‘travelo” is part of the costume. 
For “‘travelo’’ is more than a good-looking 
jacket, or a comfortable jacket, or a durable 
jacket: it combines a// of these qualities! 
—at work or play. ‘ You may buy it because of its style—but 
nevertheless in addition to style you a/so get luxurious ease, warmth 
and enduring usefulness. “travelo” is handsome enough for a 


3 Give you luxurious comfort millionaire golfer, sturdy enough for a mountain climber, warm 





Enable you to look your best 


every day in the year. and comfortable enough for the most fastidious luxury lover. 


Take months of grinding abuse, Over a million men and boys 


without showing it. wear “travelo” 


Each of this vast number of “‘travelo’’ wearers has his own 


Hold its trim shape throughout individual needs, tastes, sports and occupations. Yet they ail 
all its amazingly long life. selected this one famous knit jacket! 

You, too, will find “travelo” constantly useful and lastingly 
| serviceable, no matter what your duties or pastimes may be. 
“travelo” is made in a great variety of colors, heather mixtures and 


styles, and is sold at very modest prices by good stores everywhere. 








PECKHAM-FOREMAN, INC. 
1909-1915 Park Avenue New York 
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sone and tailored with the same 
shill, the same superlative ma- 
terials that have made men’s 
“travelo”’ famous. 
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MY LADY’S GOWN 


(Continued from Page 20) 


days, dinners, dances, bridge parties and 
teas, which for me spelled opportunity to 
sell clothes. So I decided to settle there. 

“That established, my next step was to 
discover a suitable location for my shop, 
and to that highly important detail I gave 
very thorough consideration also, deciding 
eventually upon a suite of rooms up one 
flight of stairs so that my clients might be 
able to make their selections in peace and 
quiet, undisturbed by the clamor and traffic 
of the street. A shop on the ground floor, 
with show windows giving on the street, 
is a permanent invitation to the merely 
curious, who enter, distract the real buyers 
and wear the patience of the saleswomen to 
a thread. 

“T might, it is true, have allured a greater 
number of jazz customers; but on the other 
hand, I figured that the discriminating 
worhen whose trade I sought would prefer 
to climb one short flight of stairs, if by so 
doing they could gain seclusion in which 
to make their decisions. 

“Having fixed upon my location, I next 
furnished my new quarters—not loudly, 
eccentrically to attract attention, but like a 
lady’s drawing-room, simple paneling, soft 
hangings and a few fine old colonial pieces 
which I possessed. It was the kind of back- 
ground which tended to make my clients 
feel easy and at home; moreover, it gave 
them confidence in me, in my taste; it 
placed me, so to speak. The gowns I kept 
out of sight in another room. To see too 
many all at once tends to confuse the mind, 
to bewilder the eye; it renders choice a 
thousand times more difficult, especially” 
she laughed—‘‘when women don’t know 
what they want. So I hid my gowns and 
brought them out one by one. By so doing 
I could give each client my undivided at- 
tention; I could study her personality, her 
taste; help her to choose gowns which 
would express her character, her tempera- 
ment and, incidentally, clamp her to me 
with hooks of steel. For here is a maxim: 
Once sell a woman a successful gown and 
you can’t lose her custom; she’s bound to 
return to you. Why, I’ve had clients rave 
to me about a becoming gown they'd bought 
somewhere ten years ago. They have ex- 
cellent memories for such things. And if a 
dress expresses their individuality, as a rule 
they don’t cavil at the price. So I decided 
to cater to their personalities and sell them 
becoming clothes.”’ 


Only One Dress of a Kind 


** Accordingly, after I had located my 
shop and studied my clientele at close 
range, I went to New York and began to 
buy clothes. I stocked up with gowns and 
hats selected with extreme care from the 
best style houses. I chose only one dress of 
a kind, for women don’t like to buy a dash- 
ing frock in order to make a sensation at the 
club and then discover their most dangerous 
rival is wearing the exact replica. A few 
blunders like that would blast my reputa- 
tion in the bad. So I bought no duplicates, 
but went in heavily for individuality, dis- 
tinction, charm. I had clothes for every 
occasion—for sports, afternoon bridge par- 
ties, dinners, balls, the street and, of course, 
for Palm Beach. 

“Having selected my stock, I prepared 
for my opening. Already I had sent out 
twenty-five hundred cards carefully com- 
piled from the financial and social créme de 
la créme of the community. It is only fair to 
say I had help on that. My landlord, a 
hotel keeper who for years has run the best 
hotel in town and is, in consequence, a kind 
of local Who’s Who, edited my list and 
gave me some good advice. He told me 
whom I could trust to keep on my books 
and those who must pay C. O. D.” 

“Ah, then you let some of your clients 
run up bills?’”’ She nodded. “But isn’t 
that dangerous? Aren’t women proverbi- 
ally slack in paying their dressmakers’ bills 
and the like?” . She shook her head. 





“T’'ve never had any trouble. But I 
don’t carry everybody, you understand— 
only those who are financially solid and 
who pay when they say they will. I know 
it’s the tradition that women who buy many 
clothes are slow about paying their bills, 
but that has not been my experience. Of 
course, if you open accounts with every- 
body, indiscriminately, you’re bound to 
have losses. If, on the other hand, you are 
too cautious and trust nobody, you lose 
some of your best customers. That’s par- 
ticularly true of women clients whose credit 
is good but who often lack cash in hand. 

“You see, it’s this way: Women’s pin 
money very often depends on dividends 
which are payable quarterly. They come 
into my shop, purchase a few gowns and 
say, ‘I can’t pay for these right away—not 
until I receive my quarterly dividends. Do 
you mind letting this run?’ And usually I 
let itrun. I'll give you a particular instance: 
Last January a client came to see me who 
was going to Palm Beach. She bought a 
thousand dollars’ worth of clothes in a sin- 
gle morning. ‘I can’t. pay you now,’ she 
laughed, ‘not until I receive my next divi- 
dends.’ That was three months away, but 
I knew she was trustworthy, the kind of 
person who kept her word. So I carried her 
on my books.”’ 


How to Pick Your Clothes 


“The fact is,” the gown merchant con- 
tinued thoughtfully, “I like to deal with 
women. Some saleswomen don’t; they get 
along better with men. They can’t seem to 
sell to their own sex. I suppose it’s because 
they’re not interested in women. In my 
judgment, salesmanship is chiefly a matter 
of stroking the fur the right way. I like to 
study a woman’s style, her personality, dis- 
cover what suits her, what makes her in- 


dividuality emerge, and then pick the dress | 


which will throw her best points into relief. 

“‘Gowns are like picture frames; their 
sole object is to enhance the picture—never, 
never to throw the emphasis upon the 
frame. That explains why some simple 
little frock on a certain woman often pro- 
duces a howling success; it brings out the 
picture; and it also explains why some 
other frock, stunning in itself, is a dismal 
failure; it kills the picture by concentrating 
attention on itself. Here’s another axiom: 
If a gown makes you exclaim ‘What a stun- 
ning gown!’ it is wrong; if it makes you 
exclaim ‘What a stunning woman!’ it is 
right. The first, last and only question a 
woman should ever ask herself with refer- 
ence to a dress is not ‘Is it pretty?’ but 
‘Does it become me?’”’ 

“But do they always know what is be- 
coming? Does the average woman know 
her own style?” 

“Heavens, no!” she laughed. “And 
what’s worse, some of them don’t want to 
learn. Fat women yearn for ruffles and 
furbelows; sallow, bilious women seem to 
run unerringly to tans which emphasize 
their bad skins; and bouncing, buxom 
women with high complexions go in for 
violent colors and bizarre designs. The fact 
is the majority of women have a secret ro- 
mantic ideal of the kind of raving beauty 
they’d like to be; they kid themselves into 
believing what they wish to believe and 
choose gowns which correspond with that 
hidden ideal—often with grotesque re- 
sults.” 

“And what is your method of procedure 
in such a case?”’ 

“Oh, I try to be diplomatic—steer the 
client away from the wrong dress—wrong 
for her, I mean—and adroitly show her the 
right thing.” 

‘But does she recognize the right thing 
when she sees it?”’ 

“The type we're speaking of—no. If 
once I can persuade her to try on the right 
gown, I can nearly always win her. But 
very often she won't even look at it, for it’s 
not in line, you see, with her preconceived 
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The U-shaped sear (A) securely blocks 
both hammer( B) and trigger (C) until 
the safety grip(D) is pressed inward 
and the trigger intentionally pulled 


Makes the COLT 
Automatically SAFE 


OME people still think a Colt Automatic Pistol is too complicated for 

them. Quite the contrary; it is just as safe and easy to handle as a 
Colt Revolver—the arm everyone understands. 
The Colt Automatic Pistol has two safety features. 
The Automatic Grip Safety cannot be released until you intend to 
shoot. The grip (or handle) must be grasped at the same time the trigger 
is pulled. 
The Slide Lock, which is on the outside, is an additional safety operated 
with the thumb. It makes the arm doubly safe when it is put away or 
carried in the pocket. 
In five minutes any Colt Dealer can teach you how to handle a 
Colt Automatic Pistol. 

The new Colt Catalog explains all Colt Safety Features 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. CO., Hartford, Conn, 


Pacifie Coast R. ive 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market 8 San Francisco, California 
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No batteries are required with 
Pathe Radio Receivers if you CONE LOUD SPEAKER 


use the new McCull AC 
ha es Exquisite in tone 


operate 
the electric light current, to- na . p 
gether whe DB” batery Exquisite in design 
eliminator. ei . . 
Exquisite in workmanship 
Some territories for both jobbers and retailers still open. Write. 
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“I was determined 
to start a business 





“I didn’t have the capital,” continued W. D. 

Blair of New York, “but I knew from past ex 

perience in representing you in spare time that 
rsistent effort and a desire to succeed would 
ring success,” 


Today Mr. Blair has established a fast-growing 
business which is paying him liberally every 
month, which will pay him more and more as the 
months roll by. 


You Can! 


If you have a like desire to succeed there's no 
reason why, as our local subscription representa- 
tive, you cannot increase your income by $1.00 
to $1.50 an hour for spare time; or earn $25,00 
to $50.00 or more a week for full time. Send the 
coupon for details. 








THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
918 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


How might I start a local business of my own? 
Name 
Street. 


Ch... 
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ideal of herself. ‘No, no!’ she shudders. 
‘Take away that awful thing. I hate it!’ 
Subconsciously, she knows she’s kidding 
herself, and that makes her more set in her 
ideas, for she’s fighting herself. And some- 
times, despite all my efforts, she goes out 
with an absolutely terrible dress—terrible, 
you understand, for her. 

“Some clients seem to think because I 
recommend a certain gown it’s because I 
want to get it off my hands. They go away, 
remarking in an audible aside to a friend, 
‘Yes, she wanted to fob off that dress on me 
because she was stuck with it. Did you 
notice how she praised it up? But I fooled 
her.’ A little thought would reveal how 
shallow is this reasoning. In the first place, 
such action on my part would be the essence 
of bad salesmanship. I want my clients to 
buy charming and becoming gowns, be- 
cause if they’re admired in them they’ll 
come back to me. A becoming gown is the 
best advertisement in the world; and, con- 
versely, an unbecoming one is the worst. 
It would be far better business for me in the 
long run to be stuck with a dozen dresses on 
my hands than to sell a customer something 
which would cause her friends to throw up 
their hands and exclaim, ‘Good Lord! 
Where did she get such a fright? I’ll black- 
ball that shop!’”’ 


Fewer and Better Clothes 


“My object, you see, is to sell my cus- 
tomers such becoming clothes that they’!l 
begin to rely on my judgment and put 
themselves more and more into my hands. 
The fact is, almost any woman is a pleasing 
object to the eye when dressed in the right 
kind of clothes. Some have a genius for 
choosing the becoming thing. Those I let 
alone. 

“Others have an infallible instinct for 
choosing the wrong thing. Those I try, 
unobtrusively, to aid; if they throw away 
my advice—well, I try again. To do other- 
wise is bad business for them and doubly 
bad business for me. 

“T’ve arrived now, however, at a point 
where my customers have faith in me. 
They drop in and say, ‘I want a new dinner 
gown. You know my style. I’m going to 
leave it to you.’ And so I make a note of it 
on my list: Dinner gown for Mrs. A. And 
when I come to New York with the buyers 
to see the new styles at the big first-class 
wholesale houses, I look over their models 
always with a particular client in mind. 
Mrs. B wants an afternoon ensemble cos- 
tume with bandings of fur and a hat to 
match; Mrs. C wishes two or three chiffon 
dance frocks; Mrs. D a sports suit and 
some gay little French summer handmade 
clothes. I know their tastes and how much 
they are willing to pay. Personality shop- 
ping on a large scale—that’s what it 
amounts to. 

“And this shop, run on such principles, 
has been such a financial success that I'd 


| like to start a chain if I could but find 
| competent women to take charge of each 


branch who would give individual atten- 


| tion to my customers.” 


“Do you buy many gowns imported di- 
rectly from Paris?” 

“A few—not many. Now and again a 
customer wants a Paris frock. But for the 
most part I purchase my stock from the 
New York wholesale houses, which, of 
course, are in constant contact with Paris, 
and have, besides, their own staff of highly 
competent designers who know American 
taste and temperament as the French can- 
not possibly do. The single exception to 
this is in the case of the exquisitely hand- 
made summer clothes. These are imported 
directly from France. Thus far, the French 
have surpassed us in this line. They pro- 
duce enchanting color combinations, lovely 
handmade embroidered frocks of delicate 
cotton stuffs light as thistledown, simplic- 
ity itself, always with some charming indi- 
vidual twist, and amazingly inexpensive 
too. But as a general rule I find that 
American women do not care for ultra- 
bizarre or eccentric clothes. Their men- 
folks don’t like them either. And the men 
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have a good deal to say—more than one 
would ever think—about how their wives 
should dress.” 

She paused, and then continued thought- 
fully, “American women, however, possess 
one defect which is almost universal. They 
buy too many clothes with their money.” 

“How do you mean—too many? Is it 
possible to have too many clothes?” She 
nodded emphatically. 

“It’s possible to have too many medi- 
ocre—what I call half-and-half—clothes. 
Instead of concentrating their money on 
one perfectly ravishing evening gown, one 
distinguished afternoon costume, one chic 
morning failleur, they spread out their 
money over half a dozen cheap little com- 
monplace things which are neither fish, 
flesh nor fowl—just makeshifts, with the 
result they’re never well dressed and there’s 
always the eternal wail, ‘I haven't a thing 
to wear.’ It’s true; they haven’t anything 
fit to wear because they’ve not bought fit- 
ting clothes. Their gowns are not suitable 
to the occasion, and being commonplace 
and undistinguished in the first place, soon 
lose their freshness, their individuality and 
charm. For example, a woman came into 
my shop one morning and bought half a 
dozen inexpensive gowns, and when she 
was all through she didn’t have half so dis- 
tinguished a wardrobe as if she’d limited 
the number and doubled the price of each 
frock. 

“A good rule for a woman of moderate 
income who wishes to be well dressed is this: 
Buy one beautiful evening gown a season— 
and wear it; one chic little morning rig— 
and wear it. Then use them for seconds the 
following season. No matter if she is often 
seen in the same outfit; she looks far 
smarter, far more distinguished than in a 
greater variety of ill-cut, ill-fitted clothes, 
turned out from a standardized pattern by 
the thousand in inferior materials. I’m try- 
ing to teach my clients that slogan—fewer 
and better clothes.” 


Do We Need Paris Styles 


“But some of them say to me, ‘Oh, I 
can’t do that, because I just can’t endure 
always to appear in the same old rag. I 
meet the same group of friends two or three 
times a week and I must have variety.’ 
But that’s where they’re dead wrong. It’s 
far better to wear a whole season one beau- 
tiful, gracious gown, exquisite in design, 
materials and workmanship, which brings 
out the personality, than it is to appear in 
a number of mediocre garments chopped 
out by the hundred from cheap materials, 
skimpy in pattern and ugly in line, which 
bind and break and lose their shape. Such 
gowns do not cost much, it is.true; but 
that’s because they’re not worth much. 
The difference between them and a gown 
bought from a high-grade style house where 
artists create the designs, where everything 
is hand-cut, hand-sewn and exquisite in 
materials and workmanship, is the differ- 
ence between a fine old handmade piece of 
furniture created by a master cabinetmaker 
and a cheap machine-made imitation. I 
do not say that the cheap machine-made 
article does not serve a purpose; it may; 
but it will not please the woman of dis- 
criminating artistic taste. 

“As a matter of fact, I do not buy from 
those cheap stock houses which turn out 
inexpensive garments by the thousand; it 
doesn’t pay me, for their clothes would not 
please the clientele I am trying to reach.” 

At this moment the head of the style 
house appeared at the end of the room, 
mopping his brow. My companion arose 
to go. 
“I’m going to turn you over to Mr. Mil- 
ler for the larger aspects of this question,” 
she said. ‘‘He knows as much as any man 
in America about women’s clothes and he’s 
an artist through and through. He’s ad- 
mitted to be one of the foremost style 
creators of the country.” 

Mr. Miller made his way slowly toward . 
my end of the room, pausing constantly for 
congratulatory handshakes. He dropped 

(Continued on Page 221) 
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“T7ING In Radio” Re- 
ceivers are built in 
the two circuits proven 
best by engineers and 
popular demand — 
King-Hinners Neutrodyne 
King Five Broadcast 
Both circuits are offer- 
ed in console, built-in 
eprodsost and plain 
table type models in 


two-tone American wal- 
nut or dark mahogany. 


Prices $75 to $250 
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“L7 ING In Radio” Re- 
ceivers represent 
20 years’ experience in 
manufacturing precision 
parts of high quality, > 
plus specialized work in : ee 
Radio.” > We 
They are built in a Mii 
modern, ecight-acre : HE 
plant, fully equipped. A 
Every “King in Radio” Z 
Receiver is tested by ac- 5 : ‘| 


tual broadcast reception. 


The record is shown 


by the card which ac- : a 5 
TU 
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companies the receiver, 


Modei 25-C 


MPARE the music which comes from 
the loud speaker of a “King In Radio” 
Receiver with any other. Still better, 
compare it with the original produc- 

tion. All the softness, the pe tone is there; 
the harshness, the distortions are eliminated. 
Judge “King In Radio” beauty, not as a piece 
of merchandise — imagine it in your home, 
picture how perfecrly it will blend with the 
other furnishings—a receiver you will be proud 
of from the first, and grow to like more and 

more as the years go by. 
Try its selectivity under the most congested 
Write for booklet 


conditions. Bring in any high powered local 
station to the maximum, then turn pointers 
slightly and notice how soon you lose it, You 
can cut out one station and bring in another 
within a few points on the dial 

And remember this—though you may be an 
“expert” in tuning, there are others in your 
home. who are not. Choose a receiver from 
which anyone can get best results. 

Ifyou’ will consider King-made receivers 
from the. standpoint of tone, beauty, selec- 
tivity and ‘easy operation, you will be con- 
vinced that they are truly“King In Radio.” 

“The Radio Quest” 


KING QUALITY PRODUCTS, Inc., BUFFALO, N.Y 
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Ask your dealer to demon- 
strate “King In Radio.” Com- 
pare it with any other receiver 
both from a standpoint of tone 
and beauty—it is the only way to 
fully appreciate its superiority. 
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Branches: 


BRIDGEBURG, ONT. 
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License under 
Nos, 1450080, 1489288 and 153 3858 
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Jobbers and Dealers 


The “King In Radio” sales 
franchise is a valuable asset. The 
line is complete—receivers in the 
two most popular circuits, knock 
down kits, a full line of parts. 


Write for full particulars. 
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Look for this sign in town 
for sign ya tana 








[STORAGE BATTERIES | ees 
1. We do not sell a new battery if we can give the owner SERVICE 
better value by repairing his old one, _ : re el tee 


Pai ak ih, Pex ba 


2. We give an eight months’ adjustment guarantee tee “ee 





USLBatteri Serai 


ment on many leading makes 


of cars, including the following: 





covering every repair. fe + Ae 
3. If a repair cannot be guaranteed we do not'make rake it) 
and show the owner why. sane Tie 
4. We supply for replacement the exact size and type of 
battery designed to go in the car. 


5. Before making a repair or placing a new battery in a 
car we check up the operation of the other electrical 


44 


N a 


units. We are responsible to the owner for satisfactory 
operation of the battery regardless of conditions 
outside of it. “s Bt Sata 
6. We consider that our job is to render dependable aa 
service and that “the longer we can make the old 
battery last, the surer we are of eventually selling the _ 
owner a new one.” as hts 
7. We pledge to our customers the kind of service we 
would want to receive. 


Nash Special Six 


Overland 
Peerless (Partial) 
Republic 
Rickenbacker 
Sear 
Stearns-Knight 
Sterling-Knight 
Willys-Knight 
and many others 
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The USL service man in your town 
can prevent most of your automo- 
bile battery troubles - ifyougoto him intime 


factory. We come to your town. The USL battery man in 





We believe, and the makers of 65% of all automobiles 


agree, that USL makes very fine batteries. Our 27 years’ 
experience; scientific resources and vast production 
facilities guarantee maximum efficiency, long life and 
economy, but— 

—As the best watch needs rewinding, 

—And the best tire needs reinflating, 

—So the only way to get the best results from the 
best batteries is to let a reliable expert service it for you 
regularly, because even the very best of batteries will wear 
out sometime. Our efforts to lead in battery quality and 
to give the greatest owner satisfaction do not stop at our 


your town (10,500 of them) is available for all makes of 
batteries. Locate him by looking in your telephone book 
under USL. Then goto him. Do not buya new battery until 
you have given him a chance to save your old one. He can 
save you money and trouble in many ways. Be sure to get 
“USL Golden Rule Service” by going to a USL Service 
Station. 

FREE to owners of ALL Radio Sets. Go to the USL Service Station in your 
town (or write us) for free copy of USL Radio Battery Chart, which shows the 
correct combination of batteries to use to get the best results from your particular 
radio set—also ask for USL Radio Log Book. Tune in on WHT Chicago and 
hear USL Battery of Entertainers, Tuesday and Thursday nights, 10:10 to 10:40 
P. M., Central Standard Time. 


U.S. LIGHT & HEAT CORPORATION, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


USL Pacific Coast Factory USL Canadian Factory USL Australian Factory 
Oakland, Calif. Niagara Falls, Ontario Sydney, N. S. W. 


AUTO ad RADIO 
‘Batteries 


The USL man has a USL Radio Battery, both storage and dry cell type, for every radio set and every size of pocketbook 
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Perfection 


Where is the 
difference 

in radio 
transformers? 


HE audio frequency. trans- 

formers in your radio set 
perform a most important duty. 
They aid in increasing the volume 
of sound... in building it up to 
the desired strength. BUT— 


When sound is increased, the 
tendency is toward distortion. 
That’s where the difference comes 
in transformers. Inefficient trans- 
formers will give distorted recep- 
tion, just as a defective mirror will 
show a distorted image. 


Whether you are building a set, 
or buying one, be sure about the 
transformers. No radio, remem- 
ber, can be better than its trans- 
formers. A safe guide to follow is 
the Jefferson trade mark. You can 
depend on quality in perform- 
ance when the name “Jefferson” 
is on the product. 


Jefferson Transformers are made by 
transformer specialists —the world’s 
largest manufacturers of small trans- 
formers. There is a very definite reason 
why leading radio engineers specify 
“Jefferson.” You'll find it in the clear, 

sweet, life-like amplification 
which Jefferson Transform- 
ers give. Sold by the better 
dealers, used by leading set 
manufacturers. 


JEFFERSON ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
501 So. Green St., Chicago, Ill. 


Makers of Jefferson 
Tube Rejuvenator; 
Jefferson Radio, Bell 
Ringing and Toy 
Transformers; Jeffer- 
son Spark Coils for 
Automobile, Sta- 
tionary and Marine 
Engines; Jefferson 
Oil Burner Ignition 
Transformers. 





JEFFERSON 


RADIO TRANSFORMERS 


(Continued from Page 218) 
into a chair, fanning himself, and regarded 
me somewhat somberly. 

“You know,” he plunged abruptly into 
the subject, ‘I’m bound to say to you that 
most of the stuff that’s printed in America 
on the subject of clothes is just bunk— pure 
bunk—frothy woman’s-page stuff. Or else 
it’s somebody trying to grab the limelight 
for self-advertisement. I tell you there's 
too little real artistic production in Amer- 
ica—and too much showmanship. An 
artist has got to produce. That's his job. 
As I see it, that’s his only job. It’s all that 
should interest him. The minute he takes 
| the emphasis off production—and by that 
| I mean throwing his heart and soul into his 
work—and puts it on self-advertising, 
blowing his own little horn before the pub- 
lic, that minute he’s started on the down 
grade. I’ve seen it happen again and again 
in my own line. It’s production, good 
work—not cheap self-glorification and 
showmanship—which counts. Now you'd 
like to know how much America depends on 
Paris for its styles?” 

“Put it this way: Could we get along 
without Paris? Have we any big dress- 





| makers, any big style creators in America?” 


“Very, very few. -And, likewise, very, 
very few in Paris.”” And he favored me 
with a grim smile. ‘But to return to your 
first question: Could we get along without 
Paris? Well, we don’t have to, thank 
heaven! We have our own designers, firsi- 
class ones; but they don’t work independ- 
ently of Paris any more than Paris works 
independently of history. She uses the past, 
creates and re-creates; and our designers 
also use the past—and also use Paris. 

‘France has been the great originator of 
| style in clothes for generations; it is in the 

blood. Moreover, everything is far better 
| codrdinated over there than it is or can 
be in this country. In France the fabric 
manufacturers and the dressmakers, the 
embroiderers and even the button makers 
all sit together in conference and collabo- 
rate on the styles. Of course they get a 
more unified result than when each man 
takes a different road. Over there the en- 
| tire scheme of things is still more or less in- 
dividualistic—and art is always intensely 
individualistic. In America we are up 
against the problem of big-scale production; 
and big-scale production means that the 
manufacturers can’t do things so flexibly, 
so individually as when the scale is small. 
Close collaboration between the manufac- 


| turers of fabrics and the wholesale garment 
| makers who make up those fabrics into 


gowns is a difficult task to achieve. We're 
doing more along that line than we were, 
but we’re nowhere up to Paris yet.’ 


The Lure of the Paris Label 


“‘Now as to the big creators of style. I 
said there were few in America, and like- 
wise few in Paris. Let me elaborate that. 
Paris has a name, a reputation. She has, 


| also, a few really great dressmakers, men 


of ideas, creators of style. Then she has, in 
addition, a motley crew who are, artistically 
speaking, fourth and fifth and tenth rate. 
But’’—he held up an admonitory finger— 
“many Americans don’t know the differ- 
ence between good and bad; they go to 
Paris, to these second-rate houses. From 
these houses Americans buy their clothes, 
some of them hideous, bizarre, inartistic, 
grotesque, utterly unfitted to the American 
woman, to her background, personality and 
temperament. And having bought these 
monstrosities, they return to their own 
communities to show off their creations 


| among their social set. And very often they 
| get away with it, their friends being as un- 


| discriminating as they are. 


“The fact is, some of the big French 


| houses—not all, of course—have taken the 





_ emphasis off artistic production and put it 
| on showmanship. If a house will stick to 


creating styles, to producing fine, bédutiful, 
ofiginal gowns, the world Will beat a path 
to that firm’s door. But some of the big 
French firms have not done this. We in the 
trade see them going downhill from year to 
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year, but—and this is my point—the great 
undiscriminating American public does not. 
It thinks that everything which comes out 
of Paris must be superior to the best which 
comes out of America. And just so long as 
that belief prevails, just so long American 
creators of style will be seriously handi- 
capped. This is not belittling Paris as the 
source of style; there is no sense in be- 
littling it; we use it; we admit its great- 
ness as a source. But we must learn to dis- 
criminate between the best and that which 
is not even good, but mediccre and com- 
monplace. 

“‘In America, thus far, we have few great 
style houses; but we have here fine poten- 
tialities, fine artists and designers; and we 
are building up a greater body of them each 
year—creators in the true sense of the word, 
conversant with the best sources, with 
Paris, with history, and also, which is of 
prime importance, familiar with the per- 
sonality and background of American 
women. And it must be said that in certain 
respects we are breaking fresh ground. For 
example, look at this model. Come here.” 

He beckoned to a manikin parading back 
and forth in a magnificent ensemble cos- 
tume of green and old gold metal cloth. 
The girl was tall, stately, somewhat volup- 
tuous of line—what is profanely termed in 
the trade a stylish stout. But so exquisite 
was the gown molded to the body that the 
large proportions gave a distinct pleasure 
to the eye—a Venus de Milo, as it were, 
stepped down from her pedestal for a morn- 
ing stroll. 





Specials in Stylish Stouts 


“Here,” he continued, “is a case in point. 
This model, you observe, is a large size. 
And we have plenty of such in America. 
The automobile, rich foods, lack of syste- 
matic exercise and a luxurious mode of life 
account for this type. These women are 
still beautiful, but they are overweight. 
And they won't discipline themselves by re- 
straint in eating or by proper exercise; for 
an occasional round of golf, a series of 
Turkish baths or massage treatments can- 
not be called anything but mere temporary 
palliatives. So long as they lead that kind | 
of life they are bound to have that kind of | 
figure. You might call them drones—non- 
producers. And that is the drone figure. 

“And yet these are the women, with 
luxurious motor cars and unlimited bank 
accounts, who form the cream of our social 
régime, for usually they are the wives of our 
great and successful men. Naturally, they 
are found as often in Europe as in Amer- 
ica; fat women are not confined to any one 
country or latitude; they are a phase of 
civilization, a symptom, a sign. But—and | 
this is my point-—although fat women are 
found all over the globe, in France as well 
as elsewhere, the great dressmakers of Paris 
have practically ignored them in the crea- 
tion of modes. 

“Consequently, women who for one rea- | 
son or another are no longer fauns and | 
sylphs are forced to this alternative 
either they may dress as old ladies in the 
grandmother style, the charming, severe, 
decorative, white-haired type which the 
French houses dress with such admirable 
perfection; or they may dress as jeunes 
filles, don their granddaughters’ frocks, the 
scant, daring, joyous garments of extreme | 
youth. You know the phrase Chacque dge a 
sa beaulé—each age has its own beauty. 
You can rob a matron of her beauty by 
trying to disguise her as a sub-deb, or you | 
can enhance it magically by playing up her 
mature charms for all they are worth. 

‘But the French stylists have not catered 
to the'stout figure. In America we are be- 
ginning to supply that lack; we have begun 
to create definite styles; not just make- 
shifts, you understand; not modifications 
of the grandmother or granddaughter type, | 
but something different, something created | 
from the ground up for that particular type | 
of woman and designed to bring out—shall 
we say?”—he smiled dryly—“its—er— 
goddess-like attributes. I have a few mod- | 
els designed expressly for that type of figure | 






boy or 
girl a Cannon Ball 
Scooter? These allur- 
ing “ speeders ”’ don’t 
cost much to buy; 
but they give the youngsters 
a million dollars’ worth of fun 
and exercise! Ask your hard- 
ware dealer or department 
store to show you the seven 
types of Cannon Ball Scooters 

for children of all ages. 






Cannon 
Ball 
Coaster 
Wagon 
“Beats 
"em all” 





Cannon Ball Scooters have 
roller and ball bearings; disc 
wheels; big rubber tires; safety 
stands; roller brakes on some 
models. They’re light running 
and speedy—and made for a 
life-timeofhard rhoskeeboggan” 
service. Aside "mous 
from Scooters, Thriller 
there are eight <,**,, 
other types of | Ball | 
a playfellows aiok + edie 
on wheels” in ,7e*?", 
the Cannon Ball 
line. Write for 


catalog today. 
Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co. 


Harvard, Illinois 


Albany, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 









Cannon Ball Vehicles: Coaster Wagons; 
Play Boys and Pedal Cars for little tots 
Scooters; Skee Skooters; Skeeboggans and 
Skee-Bobs—the great winter thrillers; 
The Pull»Motor. $2.75 to $!2 (slightly 
higher west of the Rockies). 
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“Beauty: --that shall 
last till the end of 
the world. 


fh wre are many things which a tamily 
desires its Memorial to express, and the 
key to all of chem is Beauty. Beauty may 
stand as a symbol of the beauty of the lives 
we loved, as a symbol of our tribute to 
them and as a symbol of final peace, rest 
aad security 
Everlasting Beauty 

I~ Guaspran Memorials a Beauty that ex- 
presses all of these things is the outstanding 
quality, The granite from which they are 
made is wonderfuliy even in texture, finely 
grained, with an almost diamond hardness, 
of a rich gray color shat blends with 
nature's foliage; refined and pleasing in 
appearance when cither tooled or polished 

This granite comes from our own quarries 
in Barre, Vermont, the granite center of the 
world, where we also have our Manufactur- 





ing Plant. Here you would see in its love- 
liest forms all the wealth of ancient and 
madern memorial design taking shape in 
solid blocks of everlasting granite unde the 


skiflltul manipulation of our craftsmen, 

Not only do we have every facility for 
giving Guardian Memorials the best pos- 
sible finish, but we take time to do the 
And we believe the re 
sults secured justify our pains. 


work thoroughly 


ited for its ability to stand widely 
clean, tresh 
cing placed in the cemetery 


Barre Granite is 
reed clumate 
surface 


waitions, and to Maintain 


Many year attet 
Certificate of Security 
Wire each Guardian Memorial, we 
Cttificade of Security, 
ny ! , 


give an engraved 
waned by an Oficer of our Com 

Memoral Dealer, which guar 
heck, crack or disintegrate 
fective in material or work 
will be replaced without 
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cApe tise 
Book of Designs 
We wna giadly send you, without expense ot obliga 
tia, & Ops ut book, “To Mark the Place with 
Beeuty Forever,” chat will give you complete informa 
tion concerning Guardian Memorials, together with 
names of Guicrdion Memorial Dealets near you. A post 
td wil! bring it free 
“ 
o°V(arh every grave, 


THE JONES BROTHERS COMPANY, Inc. 
10 


Dept. A 3, High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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of Everlasting “Beauty 
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| and other houses are specializing along that 


| line. 





So we've made a beginning in this 
respect. It is still difficult for the stout 
woman to clothe herself with elegance and 
good taste. She has to search, she has to 
agonize—and perhaps that is only a just 
punishment for the crime of corpulence. 

‘There is another difference between the 
big first-class style houses of Paris and 
those of America. Perhaps you have been 
to some of their openings over there?”’ I 
nodded. “‘Then you know the ceremony, 
the sacrosanct atmosphere which pervades 
their openings—the jealousy, the suspicion 
lest somebody shall steal their ideas. The 
public and the legitimate accredited buyers 
are treated with an overweening arrogance in 
some of those houses which is very hard to 
endure. 

“In New York it’s different. We’re more 
democratic—plebeian, if you please. Any- 


| body may walk into our openings, stay as 


long as he likes and walk out without buy- 
ing a cent’s worth of merchandise. We’re 
not afraid every visitor is a thief who's 
going to make off with the family plate. Of 
course, it goes without saying that both in 
France and in America there is a certain 
amount of danger of designs being stolen, 
but some of the French houses overplay the 
part. One big firm in Paris—I’ll not name 
it—was nearly put out of business by an 
overexaggerated sense of its own impor- 
tance as fashion leader of the world. It was 
a very good house. But its head harbored 
the unfortunate idea that she was the center 


| and sun of the fashion universe; that she 


could stamp on the buyers, treat them with 
rudeness and contempt and still keep them 


| crawling at her feet. She made a point of 


being disagreeable, you understand, treated 
herself to a lot of publicity on the subject 
and advertised her opinions in interviews.” 


Stealing Styles 


“In retaliation, the buyers began to ig- 
nore her openings. They punished her with 
the thunders of silence. They visited all the 


| other big style houses and sent home im- 


| portations, descriptions and press notices, 


but hers they conspicuously did not attend. 
None of her creations were imported to 
America. Her name ceased to be heard. 


| She might as well have been dead. At first 


| American clientele; 


| problem of stealing styles and ideas. 


she was astonished, then contemptuous, 
then outraged—and finally scared. She 
made some tentative efforts to regain her 
it ignored her; the 
thunders of silence went on. The financial 
strain became insupportable—and at length 
the lady caved. She changed her tactics 
and instead of insulting her clients she went 
out into the highways and byways and im- 
plored them to come in. And now there is 
not a more cordial, hospitable firm in Paris 
today. She learned her lesson. 

“That brings us directly to the whole 
It is 
true, some stealing undoubtedly does exist; 


| but let us look at the thing realistically. I 





| create, let us say, a certain model or style; 


I exhibit it at my opening; a stranger en- 
ters, decides it has elements of popularity 
and determines to copy it. All right. But 
here is what he is up against: First of all, 
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one of my creations isn’t just an idea; it’s 
an idea wedded to fine materials and first- 
class workmanship; in short, it’s a trinity. 
For I employ not only a staff of excellent 
artists who produce the ideas but also I use 
the very best materials expressly chosen 
for carrying out that particular idea; and 
thirdly I put into the making the finest 
workmanship. Now if that thief, copyist or 
plagiarist can equal me on those three 
points, original idea, materials and craft, 
he’s an artist himself and he doesn’t have 
to steal. In other words, he’s my com- 
petitor. If he doesn’t equa! me—that is, if 
he steals simply the idea and makes it up 
in shoddy goods and inferior workmanship, 
he’s not injuring me vitally, for I don’t 
swim in his class; my clients are discriminat- 
ing people who won't buy cheap materials 
and indifferent workmanship. So the very 
worst he can do is to cheapen and deterio- 
rate that particular style. But that doesn’t 
injure me materially, either, for it is what’s 
taking place every day in the normal course 
of events.” 


American Materials Best 


“A house, let us say, creates a certain 
style which proves popular; immediately 
it is copied in cheap materials and you wake 
up somefine morning to find it onevery Main 
Street in America. Then what happens? 
Why, the leading sty!e houses have already 
eliminated that style; it’s become cheap- 
ened, vulgarized. They create something 
different to please their fastidious clientele. 
So an unending duel is being waged be- 
tween standardized commonplace fashions 
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and those which bespeak distinction, in- | 


dividuality. And it is a good thing for us to 
be kept up on our tiptoes working out new 
ideas. For to be solidly absorbed in your 
task, to keep the emphasis on high-grade 
production, to let your work speak for 
you—that is the only path of real progress 
whether in France or in America.” 

The leaders of big wholesale style houses 
in New York were practically unanimous 


in the expression of opinion that while Paris | 
remained the source and fountainhead of | 
style, nevertheless America was forging | 


ahead very rapidly in the manufacture of 
beautiful materials. 
“The American public,” said the owner 


of one well-known style house, ‘“‘used to | 


believe that imported materials were the 
best, particularly imported woolens and 
silks. That is no longer true. Our woolen 
and silk manufacturers lead the world in 
beauty of texture, quality and variety. We 
have grand domestic materials with which 
to work; they are unbeatable anywhere. 
In silks particularly we are achieving great 
things. Even the French admit our genius 
in that line. America is also the king-pin 
in cloak materials."” He mentioned a firm 
known for its high-grade output the globe 
around. ‘In my opinion, however, we still 
do not equal the English on tweeds. But 
we will! Moreover, we are now getting co- 
operation between the fabric manufacturers 
and the wholesale garment makers, with 
the result that American women, consid- 
ered as a whole, are better gowned than any 
other women on the face of the earth.” 
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ATKINS 


announces 
a NEW 
Cross Cut Saw 


HEN we say this NEW 
ATKINS Silver Steel” 
“Segment Ground” Cross Cut 
Saw is the best saw of this type 
that ever bore the ATKINS name 
—It means this saw MUST 
cut easier and faster 
X —MUST hold its edge longer 
—MUST return more actual 
sawing sefvice and greater value 
than any saw ever offered. 





Not only have we improved 
ea =the world-famed ATKINS Cross 
me 6Cut Saw, but with it we an- 

nounce another innovation— 
every new ATKINS “‘Silver Steel" 
Cross Cut is packed with the 
BLUE STICK —a wooden sheath 
protecting the original set and 
sharpening of every tooth. Only 
“Silver Steel” Saws are packed 
with the BLUE STICK 


This improved ATKINS Cross 
Cut Saw with the BLUE STICK 
costs you $10.25—west of the 
Rockies $11.25. Other good 
ATKINS Cross Cuts sell as low 
as $6.85. One-man saws and nar- 
row saws with two or four cut- 
ting teeth and a raker are propor- 
tionately lower. 


The ATKINS name on any 
saw for cutting wood, stone or 
metal—for every use—mearis so 
much in extra values that you 
should remember —“Look for the 
ATKINS name on the blade.” 


Your hardware dealer can show 
you ATKINS Saws—or we will 
gladly send you our booklet 
“ATKINS Cross Cut Saws”, or 
information on better ATKINS 
Saws for any purpose. 


E, C. ATKINS & CO. 
Established 1857 

Leading Manufaurers of Saws, Saw Tools, 

A Saw Specialties and Machine K mves. 

y INDIANAPOLIS, U. 8S. A. 
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Between you and winter~ 





Made in boards 12 
inches by 32 or 36 
inches—from 1 inch 
to 3 inches thick, 


fa 
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. 
An Excelient Nonconductor of Heat 
ALLS and roof shut out snow, than if no insulation is used. Then, too, Armstrong's Corkboard contains millions of 
P ° “a > ° ° ° microscopic cells, each one sealed by nature and 
wind and rain, but a lining of _ since plaster is applied directly to Arm- containing entrapped air—the best insulation 
cork shuts out the cold. strong’s Corkboard, no lath are needed known except a vacuum. 
° ry 
Think of the satisfaction of living in — eS ee id Ol the ene, Coma oo 
° ai 3 ae ae Si > re bo > net COS , Armstrong's Corkboard will not absorb mois- 
a house that is warm all over, upstairs -" $s ; 
aad devia; house with no “*¢ old side *, insulation to a very small percentage of pow a yeaa ago Set 90 : yy 4 
é sé se , ‘ - ae . 4 : xs i mold, rot or provide harboring places for rata, 
no rooms that are hard to heat; no the total cost of the house. af I inally , the mice or vermin. It lasts as long as the house, 
dealer halla cratniréade.: Rha thik of annual reduction in fuel will repay the 
ee ee ee ee insulation investment entirely in a very Structurally Strong and Easy to Install 
the economy of heating such a house. fe Af hat it will be all Armstrong's Corkboard is strong in structure 
ss ; ew seasons. After that it wi re a and is easily nailed in place in frame buildings 
You can be assured of just such com; clear saving. sehen Brg in Portland cement mortar against 
. rick or tile. 
fort and economy in your new home by — , 
lining the walls and roof (or top floor Armstrong’s Corkboard is readily An Excellent Base for Plaster 
ceilings) with Armstrong’s Cerlcosent: erected in all types of houses. If you are Armstrong's Corkboard takes and holds plaster 
Cocke te a Giiindurtte OF West ial planning to build or remodel, be sure to pormencatiy. Ma lath Is ceguionl since the 
cold. I the woolen clothing it keeps find out how easy it is to build comfort es as ee ee 
cold a sat Mae heat tn. 6» PS and economy into your home. Send in 
: the coupon and information will be sent Slow-Burning and a Fire-Retardant 
y SEs ae qi am wae j y , sensi ee ma Armstrong's Corkboard is slow-burning and a 
The cost of lining a house with Arm- you promptly. Armstrong Cork & In- ponitive fro-celaidank” fs deus Gee aaa ae 
strong’s Corkboard is surprisingly low. sulation Company (Division of Arm- carry fire. 
And here are the reasons: the cork in- strong Cork Company), 194 Twenty- 
; >: : , . .* Reasonable in Cust 
sulated house is so easy to heat that a fourthStreet, Pittsburgh, Pa. Canadian 
| A . ; ; . ma atget Armstrong's Corkboard is not high priced and 
4 much smaller heating plant is required office, McGill Building, Montreal. is economical to install, Furthermore, its use 








Branches in the Principal Cities 


@ 


Trade Matk 


Armstrong's 
Corkboard Insulation 


for Residential, Commercial and Industrial Buildings 








makes possible a considerable reduction in the 
size of the heating plant and effects savings of 
25% to 30% in fuel. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 
194 TWENTY-POURTH #T., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Or MC GILL BLDG., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
ENTLEMEN- You may send me complete information 
Spree the insulation of dwellings with Armstrong's 
Corkboard. 


Name 


BN, os ino bo cod>' 06s 600500 0RRaeP ED sates Caen 




























































You can have absolute con- 
fidence in the Zanol Repre- 
sentative who wears this but- 
ton. It is an emblem of hon- 
esty, loyalty and service. Itisa 
duarantec of the highest stand- 
ards of business ethics and 
perfect satisfaction in any deal- 
ings with our representatives 


® 7Anot 
PB EKOXIve SOAP 
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é greatest service 
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ever offered to 


the country. In cities, towns, 

villages and rural communities 
women are endorsing this ‘‘ Better Way 
to Buy’’. Why? Because Zanol Service 
was developed from the viewpoint of 
the women of America. It gives them 
the things they have always wanted— 
the highest quality and the greatest 
value, with a guarantee of freshness in 
the things they buy for the table, home 
and personal use. And with these 
outstanding advantages Zanol Service 
introduces a convenience in buying wel- 
comed everywhere. 


Tie Zanol Service is sweeping 


A Service of Proven Merit 


First in the development of Zanol 
products came quality. The skill and 
experience of expert chefs, chemists, 
dietitians and domestic science experts 
have brought Zanol products to the 
highest pinnacle of refinement and 
quality. Direct selling and tremen- 
dous economies effected by this plan 
of doing business have enabled us to 
offer this unsurpassed quality without 
the high prices generally associated 
with products of excellence. 


For eighteen years Zanol Service has 
grown. It began with a limited number 
of products and a few customers. To- 
day there are 350 products and a 
million customers. Zanol Service has 
taken its place as a great American 
institution. Six thousand people are 
required to take Zanol Service to our 
customers. The success of Zanol Ser- 
vice has been spectacular—full proof 
of the exceptional value of Zanol 
products and the outstanding merit 
of Zanol Service. 


Quality and Value Guaranteed 


Today Zanol Service is available to you. 
A Zanol Representative will call at 


Cincinnati . 





ALG. U.S. PAT OFF 


THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS CoO. 


the women of America 


your home, offering you the 350 Zanol 
products. You will learn of new and 
delightfully different foods, you will 
see dainty toilet preparations and 
many new household supplies. 


In Zanol toilet preparations and soaps 
you will find exquisite creations which 
are a revelation to all who use them. 
There are delicate powders, distinctive 
toilet waters, soothing lotions, re- 
freshing creams and delightful prepa- 
rations for the hair, each one a su- 
preme creation—unexcelled in quality 
and purity. Zanol soaps are pure, 
mild and soothing—possessing those 
beautifying and cleansing properties 
which preserve the freshness and clear- 
ness of the skin and restore the glow 
of youth. 


With each Zanol product is the Zanol 
guarantee—a guarantee that is honest 
and straightforward; that can be de- 
pended upon to completely protect you 
in every way; that is backed by the 
ample resources of a long-established, 
reliable company. 


Welcome the Zanol Rep- 
resentative 


Zanol products are never sold in stores. 
In each city, town and community 
there is a Zanol Representative who 
offers Zanol Service to the homes of 
that community. This representative 
is a local citizen, a business man or a 
woman who is fully qualified to rep- 
reserit the largest company of its kind 
in the world. 


Welcome the Zanol Representative who 
calls at your home. Take advantage 
of the opportunity to learn what Zanol 
quality, freshness and value can mean 
to you. Learn for yourself the con- 
venience offered by the Zanol Service 
Plan. 
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An Opportunity to Become 
Independent 


Zanol Representatives make very desirable 
incomes—starting at once. If you are in- 
terested in having a substantial income and 
in blishi a dignified, per and 

ofitable business of your own, write today 
‘or details of our proposition. Experience 
or capital is not required. Just spare time 
can be devoted. Mail the coupon today. 








THEAMERICAN PRODUCTSCO., 
Dept. 809, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me details of your proposition 


by which I can make a very substantial 
income and have a permanent business of my 
own. 
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Fits and Heats ANY Car 
Complete with eight feet $8 : 50 


of flexible metal tubing 
THE KINGSTON CAR HEATER 
keeps you warm as toast at zero! It’s a 
quality heater that is meeting with a 
tremendous reception. Here is a 
Heater that will fic ANY car. In- 
stall it anywhere —on the vertical 
dashboard as shown above, just back 
of the front seat or in front of either 
front or rear seat. Never in the way 
and it gets onthe job the moment the 
motor starts. Pure, clean heat warms 
feet and body, rolls up from under 
the dash, warming the driver’s hands 
and entire car. Gas proof, and has 
forty lineal inches of radiation—more 
than any other heater we know of. 
Handsome, efficient, easily installed. 


KINGSTON 


CAR HEATERS 
Here is the Kingston Manifold Type 
Heater for Fords. Keeps you warm 
in the coldest weather. Fits either 
new or old Ford modeis, and gives 
plenty of clean heat instantly. The 











most successful manifold type heater 
ever devised. Now in its seventh 
year, and more popular than ever. 
Many hundred thousand satisfied 
users. Install one now, and drive 


in winter comfort. 
FORD MODEL 3. 75 
ready to install 
Chevrolet, Dodge and Overland $5.00 
Insist that your dealer sell you 
the Kingston. If he won’t we 
will see that you are supplied. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN SCANDAL 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 31) 


_ information as to the subtle means by which 


the criminal finds outlets through which he 


| slips away and goes back to his professional 


career and as to that woeful lack of coép- 
eration and even ill feeling between the 


| police, the courts and the penal authorities, 
| which has led several wise observers to sug- 


gest that in every state there should be one 
department in charge of all the machinery 


| of law enforcement. 


I have been convinced that surveys and 


| careful investigation of the facts are the first 
| need in the crime situation in America. I 


have been convinced by my own investiga- 


| tion that, if these local surveys are stimu- 


lated from a central national crime com- 


/,| mission, a step will be taken toward some 

| measure of standardization of our statistics 
| and our information about crime. 
| convinced that grave difficulties are in the 
| way of overcoming the lack of cojperation 
| between city and city, state and state, in 


I am 


identifying and prosecuting criminals and 
in preventing their free flight from juris- 
diction to jurisdiction. These grave diffi- 
culties are mostly political difficulties, and 
the jealousies and fears of officeholders in 


' the branches of our law-enforcement sys- 


tem. But such difficulties will not stand in 
the way of the close codperation of all the 


| local citizen organizations, particularly if a 


responsible clearing house exists in the form 
of a National Crime Commission. I am 
convinced by all I have seen or gathered 
that certain results of honest surveys can 
be counted on by any reasonable man be- 


| fore the surveys are made. 


Let me set down what these results, in 
my belief, are sure to be. First, the public 
will be amazed at the blind patience with 
whieh it has overlooked the rising tide of 
crime and lawlessness. 

Second, the mere legal, voluntary, local 
organization of citizens will help to obtain 
coéperation between the police, the courts 
and the penal agencies, and, what is more, 
by their mere existence will bring pressure 
on all law-enforcement agencies to brighten 
up the record with more speed and less 
laxity in the processes of enforcing law. 

Third, the burden of multiplicity of 
laws and the burden of many goose-stepping 
laws which attempt to give commandments 
for the conduct of the individual will be 
properly estimated. And the pretense that 
all the laws can be enforced will be rele- 
gated to the realm of hypocrisy. 


The Duty of Our Citizens 


As Dean Pound said in his review for the 
Cleveland Survey, ‘Every new statute 
adds one more to the mass of prescribed 
penalties for which a criminal prosecution 
may be invoked. It is impossible for the 
legal machinery to do all which our vo- 
luminous penal legislation expects of it.’’ 
If this is true, and I have every reason to 
believe that it is, public opinion and wise 
public authority will deliberately choose to 
concentrate first on attacks upon the crimes 
and misdemeanors which threaten the com- 
munity and its peace and order. These are 
crimes of violence, the crimes which threaten 
the safety of citizens and their property. 
If it is necessary to choose between en- 
forcing law against robbery with a gun and 
law against smoking a cigarette, few per- 
sons would hesitate in deciding which law 
should be upheld by the police, the courts 
and all the agencies of law enforcement. 

Fourth, a legal, voluntary, local citi- 
zens’ commission may be made a great aid 
to the development of one of the primary 
needs for an intelligent fight against law- 
lessness—the education of the public in the 
duty of citizens to protect themselves and 
to perform their obligations. Almost every- 
where comes the complaint from police that 
citizens engage in a variety of follies which 
expose them and their homes and busi- 
nesses to the criminal. Carelessness in em- 
ploying strangers and in exposing places of 
business and homes to the marauder, the 


general display of wealth in the form of 
money, jewelry and expensive furs worn on 
the person is a new development of our life 
which beckons to the wrongdoer. 

But it is the duty of our citizens to give 
active aid to the forces of law. The re- 
luctance to give information, to volunteer 
testimony, to give unflinching service as 
witnesses in criminal trials and to accept 
and fulfill service as jurymen has done no 
end of damage to the effectiveness of our 
law enforcement. 


Crime Prevention Plans 


Fifth, it will be shown that no adminis- 
trative reform in the police system can 


yield any substantial result unless the | 
whole concept and plan of our police sys- | 


tems are revised. We are still contentedly 
regarding our pclice systems as being es- 
sentially the same system of watchman 
service which went on a century or more 
ago, when a man with a lantern went about 
thumping with a stick on the pavement. 
Today we are still emphasizing the patrol. 
Under modern conditions, the patrolman, 
in our undermanned American police sys- 
tems, has to cover large territory in a uni- 
form which marks him out as a warning, 
but not much of a menace to the skilled 
marauder. As someone has pointed out, 
the patrolman is the representative of the 


police department to whom the crime is | 


usually first reported after its commission 
has been discovered; the detective is the 


man assigned to the task of finding out | 


who did it. My investigation has indicated 
to me that the weaker part of this after- 


the-deed system is detection. There is need | 
of more education in detective bureaus, | § 


need of more codperation between state and 
state, and city and city. But when the 
police system is revised, two requirements 
must be met. The first is the need of im- 
proving the quality and number of men in 
the service. We are far below the European 


countries in our police man power, and be- | 


cause of our vast new traffic police problem 
and the burdens we have thrown on the 
police to enforce our personal-conduct laws, 
we are today faced with the necessity of 
paying more police and paying them better, 
if we want to step ahead of the criminal. 

The second requirement is equally im- 
portant and more difficult to show to the 
general public. Our police systems must 
expand their function of followers of the 
criminal to functions which will make it | 
possible for them to forestall the criminal. 
In other words, the great development | 
ahead in our police system is the develop- 
ment of crime prevention. Two fields are 
open for that development. 
* The first is the creation of a real secret 
servicain distinction from a detective staff 
the personnel of which is known to crimi- 
nals. Responsible police chiefs and experi- | 
enced judges of criminal courts have told | 
me that without undercover methods any 
police system would always be at a ludi- | 
crous disadvantage in a contest with the | 
criminal population. They have said that 
without a real secret service working un- 
seen and unknown, the police would always 
be in the position of beginning work after | 
the deed was done. 

The other field of prevention lies in the | 
development of our police systems as agen- | 


cies for attacking crime at its source by | 


engaging frankly in social-service work. 
This proposal, first conspicuously made by 
Commissioner Wood, of New Y ork, has been 
elaborated by Raymond Fosdick in nis sur- 
vey of the Cleveland police, 

“The importance of having a separate 
division recognized as theresponsibleagency 
in the department for the promotion of 
facilities for constructive efforts of crime 
prevention cannot be overestimated, When 
such a division is established, there will be 
a logical place for inaugurating new prac- 
tices and experiments in social service and 


pre-delinquency activities, thus avoiding | 









Trumpets 
Radio- Blown 


Timbre of brass and thunder 
of trombone! Out over moun- 
tain and prairie, through 
storm and sunshine, it is car- 
ried on the waves of the air 
from the steel towers of the 


it broadcast station. And in 
i 
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your home it rings out clear | 
and strong—held fast to all 
the purity of the original tones | 
by the marvelous power of | 
Rauland- Lyric. 









The PP ven of Noted Music Critics 





| Mechel al sented enilia 


to give it tone quality equal 
to the best of the present day, 
is the careful installation of 
Raulend-Lyric—a laboratory- 
arade audic transformer de- 
signed especially for music 
lovers. It is carried at all the 
better-class radio stores. The 
price is nine dollars each. 

It is worthy of note that 
food transformers, unlike 
various other radio appa- 
ratus, do not wear out or 
deteriorate. 

A ciecular fully describing 
Rauland-Lyric will be mailed 
on request to All- American 
Radio Corporation, 4205 W. 
Belmont Ave., Chicago. 
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Largest Selling Transformers 
in the World A 
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Known ever since broadcasting : 
began as makers of the 4 
































Recreation 
you will joy 


Woutp you thrill to the 
throb of a plaintive violin 
. or hang on the very 
whisper of an eloquent 
orator? Would you catch 
the actual thrum of the 
bow across the ‘cello... 
or the faint, climbing trill 
of a soprano? Then the 
Rola Re*creator will 
satisfy your critieal ear. 
For Rola re*creates every 
tone and sound with 
fuithful life and beauty. 
The capacity for this 
re*creation is built deep 
into every Rola Re*crea- 
tor. It begins with the 
selection of the finest 
possible materials. It con- 
tinues with the painstak- 
ing skill of Rola crafts- 
manship applied at every 
stage of manufacture. 


And when the finished 
Rola Re*creator is placed 
in the hands of its owner, 
re“creation has reached 
the highest development 
musical and mechanical 
art can produce. Rola is 
truly the re*creator, And 
radio will never reveal its 
marvelous allure to the 
full until you respond to 
its charm through your 
Rola Re*creator. The 
Roia Company, 4250 
Hollis Street, Oakland, 
California. Marketed na- 
tionally through 
BAKER-SMITH CO., Inc. 

Head offices 
Call Building, San Francisco 
Branca’ affices in following cities 
New York City, 1270 Broadway 
Chicago, % North Dearborn 
Denver, McClintock Bldg. 


Salt Lake City. 186 East Broadway 


Los Angeles, 443 5. San Pedro 
Portland, Ore., Henry Bldg. 
Seattle, L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Vancoever, B.C. 
i7# Pender St. West 


Rola 


RE * CREATOR 


$36 
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haphazard creation of a number of small 
new units which are likely to be poorly or- 
ganized and inadequately supervised. Fi- 
nally, the special-service division should 
become the police department’s liaison divi- 
sion between schools, hospitals and private 
charitable and correctional institutions. 
Because of the character of its work, such 
a division could readily secure a degree of 
codperation with other agencies of social 
service that is not now usually had by any 
other branch of the police department. 

“It must be admitted that this whole 
idea is new in police work in America, but 
its basic idea gives shape to the police work 
of the future. There is as much room for 
crime prevention in our communities as for 
fire prevention or the prevention of disease, 
and in this endeavor to limit the oppor- 
tunities of crime and keep it from claiming 
its victims the police department must take 
the leading part.” 

Sixth, the citizens’ committee will prob- 
ably find that many of the members of the 
bar in their locality have been asleep as to 
the delays, the inefficiency and the laxity 
of criminal court procedure, but that when 
summoned to action they will give willing 
and helpful service and even leadership in 





| closing the loopholes for the-criminal. This 


| work is one of the most important of all in 
our fight against crime. The most insidious 
blight which affects our law-enforcement 
record is the widespread idea among crimi- 
nals, and those who are tempted to become 
criminals, that wrongdoers can “get away 
with it” with the help of a skilled, and 
sometimes unscrupulous, criminal lawyer. 


Antiquated Practices 


The Cleveland Survey in one sentence 
describes the situation in most of our juris- 
diction, “The professional criminal and his 
advisers have learned readily to use this 
machinery, and to make devices intended 
to temper the application of criminal law 
to the occasional offender a means of es- 
cape for the habitual offender.” Anything 
which can be done to bring back the active 
influence of the bar as a whole upon crimi- 
nal procedure will assist the closing of those 
loopholes which antiquated practices, 
founded upon outworn historical reasons, 
and mere trickery to obtain delay or hood- 
wink juries, have opened so wide that they 
defeat punishment. As the Cleveland Sur- 
vey states: 

“As everybody knew before this survey 
was attempted, and as nearly everybody 
knows in every American city, except when 
regular clients are involved or an excep- 
tionally large fee is in sight, most of the 
better grade of lawyers deliberately stay 


| away from the criminal courts. As a result, 
| with some notable and praiseworthy excep- 
| tions, the practice in those courts is left to 


| the lawyers of lesser sensitiveness regarding 
| professional practices. The answers to the 
questionnaire formed an interesting verifi- 
cation of this fact. The criminal branch of 
the administration of justice, dealing as it 
does with the protection of the community 
against crime, the promotion of the peace, 
safety, and morals of the inhabitants, the 
lives and the liberties of men and, there- 
fore, from any intelligent point of view, the 
more important branch of the administra- 
tion of the law, has become a sort of outlaw 
field which many a lawyer avoids as he 
avoids the slums of the city.” 

It is impossible that the members of the 
bar in any locality will remain inert if the 
question arises as to whether criminal law 
abuses are to be remedied by the codpera- 
tion of the bar or by an aroused public 
opinion alone. 

Seventh, the citizen committee will dis- 
cover that it is almost inevitable that medi- 
cal science—and this means mental hygiene 
investigation—will enter the field of law en- 
forcement and punishment and find a use- 
ful place there. But unless the case for this 
is presented by those who are free from 
fanaticism on the subject, it has been made 
clear to me that more insidious harm to 























sense and good community disci- 
| pline will come from this source than from 
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any other. The whole subject ‘of bor- 
derland mental abnormality or deficiency 
is loaded with dangers to individual re- 
sponsibility. The whole subject, centering 
attention upon the individual, tends to 
make us think that our whole penal system 
must either be a system of hate, revenge 
or retribution hurled at the individual, or 
else a system of diagnosis and cure of the 
individual. It tends, therefore, to make us 
forget that we punish or isolate one indi- 
vidual to give notice to thousands what it 
will cost to engage in a similar misdeed. 
And this is the most important of all things 
to remember. 

Citizens’ committees should realize that 
mental diagnosis is still in the experimental 
stage. They should remember that mental 
cures of criminals have not yet been gen- 
erally demonstrated. They should remem- 
ber that no demonstration of abnormality 
or deficiency in criminals is worth much 
until it is known whether there is more of it 
inside the prison wall than there is outside, 
for that oversight has already produced 
ludicrous errors. They should remember 
that if a mental pervert or defective is dis- 
covered by psychoanalysis there is not less 
reason for the state to hold that individual, 
but additional reasons for holding him for a 
longer term. 

Under these precautions a new scientific 
assistance to crime prevention, particularly 
as applied to the juvenile field, may be wel- 
comed. 

Eighth, the whole prison and penal sys- 
tem will be regarded by everyone, as it is 
regarded by every expert, observer, official 
and correspondent who has addressed me, 
without any trace whatever of that old 
ghost of retributive punishment of the in- 
dividual. The mollycoddler groups always 
parade that old ghost when they wish to 
indicate that if we reject their love treat- 
ment of the criminal, our only resort is to 
hate the criminal. I have seen numerous 
editorials written by those who, thinking 
we must choose between the two, went skit- 
tering off on the humane side. This is non- 
sense. 

When you see a man in prison he is there 
for three hopes. The first is that his pun- 
ishment will tie a cost tag on the tempta- 
tion of hosts of others. The second is that 
he will be in a place where he cannot quickly 
do any more harm. The third is that, from 
within himself or by treatment from with- 
out, he may be cured or reformed or re- 
adjusted. All three of these hopes are free 
from inhumane emotionalism. 


Three Hopes in Punishment 


The important question to be decided is 
how long he must stay there and how he is 
to be treated while he is there. Certainly 
the first hope would be defeated completely, 
if he were not there long enough and were 
treated so considerately that the cost tags 
of crime were marked with a price that 
would tempt rather than repel the hosts of 
others who might wish to do what he did. 
This, and not any hate or inhumane pro- 
posal, is the basis for the protest of sensible 
citizens against mollycoddling the criminal. 
As to the second hope, that the criminal 
will be restrained while he is in danger of 
committing a new offense, we may as well 
realize that some incividuals might go a 
lifetime in prison and always be dangerous. 

In one state penitentiary, I spoke with a 
prisoner who had been within eight min- 
utes of execution in another state, had been 
pardoned by the governor, had crossed the 
border and within forty-eight hours had 
attempted to kill a man. From various 
parts of the nation, I have been sent ex- 
amples of how little insight is exhibited by 
some parole boards in the release of prison- 
ers. The idea that parole boards are always 
more free from political pressure than gov- 
ernors or that they can intelligently deal 
with forty,or fifty cases'in an hour or two is 
plain nonsense and investigation will show 
it. We have no adequate means yet to in- 
sure that the dangerous man is retained in 
safekeeping, or that the unfortunate who 

(Continued on Page 229) 
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America’s ‘‘Wonder" City—Breaking 
All Records for Business Progress 


November Opens the Miami Season 


Fast de Luxe Train Service Now in Effect. 
Many New, Extra Fast Trains This Season. 


OUTDOOR SPORTS—HEALTH AND FUN 


The Climate Supreme 

he Tourist’s Delight 
The Motorist’s Mecca 
The Fisherman's Paradise 
The Golfer's Wonderland 
The Polo Player's Pride 
The Surf Bather's Joy 
The Aviator’ s Dreamland 
The Yac 





The Tennis Player’ s Happiness 

The Horseracing Utopia 

The Hi-Li Player's Haven 

The Realization of Your 
Anticipations 

Truly the Outdoor City 


EAUTIFUL drives along Crystal Clear Atlan 

tic Ocean and Biscayne Bay; among the 

Coconuts, Royal Palm, Orange and Grape 
Fruit Groves. 

Wonderful Surf Bathing every day in the year. 

America’s finest yachts and the world’s fastest 
Speed Boats assemble in Biscayne Bay for the 
Mid-Winter Regatta. 

Eight Golf Courses. 
Courts. 

Aviation— Express Cruisers of the air to Bimini, 
45 minutes; Havana, 3% hours. 

Miami expects to entertain 300,000 visitors this 
Winter, and she has never failed to please her 
guests. $50,000 will be expended for musical 
entertainment. 


ARTHUR PRYOR’S FAMOUS BAND 


twice daily in Royal Palm Park 
(Eighteen weeks, starting December dth) 


Horseracing will start its second season under the 
auspices of the Miami Jockey Club, sanctioned by 
the Metropolitan Jockey Club, covering a period of 
45 days, starting in January. 

Passenger transportation facilities greatly increased. 
Florida East Coast peso = System being double 
tracked. Through sleepers from all large cities. _Im- 
proved direct steamship service from New York 
operated by the Clyde Line and Admiral S. S. Line— 
from Philadelphia by the Merchants and Miners S. S. 
Co.—from Baltimore and Philadelphia by the Balti- 
more and Carolina S. S, Co. The Dixie Highway 
along the Florida East Coast is being placed in fine 
condition. 

Bank deposits increased from $46,000,000 in 1924 to 
$189,000,000 in 1925, $100,000,000 in new buildings 
during 1925. 46 new hotels, making a total of 136; 
also completing 365 apartment houses, making a total 
of 715. Five thousand residences will take roomers. 


Write for free handsome booklet, 
with full information 


CHAMBER OF 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Many splendid Tennis 
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*VERYWHERE there are 
beautiful houses which are 
easy to buy. Their owners are 
anxious to sell ... even ata loss. 
They want to build modern 
insulated homes. 

People who think for them- 
selves, no longer put up wit 
half-comfortable houses . . . cold-in-winter, hot- 
in-summer ... wasteful of fuel. 

They do not have to! Four years ago, Celotex 
Insulating Lumber made it practical to build 
homes that would really keep out heat and cold. 

This was one of the greatest improvements 
ever made in home building. For Celotex is the 
material which combines high insulating value 
with greater structural strength and does not 
add to the cost of building. 

And everywhere, intelligent, far-seeing peo- 
ple have been quick to accept Celotex and enjoy 
its advantages. 


Homes that are not for sale 


More than sixty thousand leaders have built 
Celotex homes that are not for sale. 

Today they are enjoying a degree of luxuri- 
ous home comfort ... and real economy ... 
that no ordinary house could possibly give. 

These Celotex homes keep snug and warm 
on the bitterest winter days... refreshingly cool 
in wilting summer weather. 

In them, their children’s health is guarded 
from cold-giving draughts and sudden temper- 
ature changes. 
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FOR SALE 


a heat-leaking house 
anywhere you want it 


Always, these Celotex homes are quiet and 


restful. Disturbing noises are subdued. 


They are homes whose atmosphere of solid 


comfort is the envy of all who enter; restful 
coolness in summer, snug warmth in winter. 


y 


7 Comfort with fuel-saving )} 


at no extra building cost 


Celotex is Lumber — the only Insulating Lum- 

ber. It is the one material that combines 

higher insulating value with greater structural 
strength, andis not anextraitem inthe building. 

A home built with it costs no more than an 

ordinary house; because Celotex replaces five 

other building materials. 

l It replaces wood lumber as sheathing, giv- 
ing greater structural strength. 

2 Plaster is applied directly to the surface of 
Celotex, forming a stronger wall than lath 
and plaster. 

3 Celotex replaces building paper, giving bet- 
ter protection against wind and moisture. 

4 It replaces deadening felt, giving a restful 
quiet. 

5 Wherever used, Celotex replaces any ex- 
tra insulation or heat-stopping material. 

A smaller, less expensive furnace, fewer radi- 

ators, will be required to heat a Celotex house. 














Year after year, your fuel bills will be cut by 
one-third. 
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Their owners have more men- 
ey to spend on the luxuries 


they want for Celotex 
homes cost one-third less to 
heat than ordinary homes. 
These not-for-sale homes are 
sounder investments... worth 
more money. 


What your home will teil 

Every home built today tells the story of its owner. 

No thinking man would build or buy an out- 
of-date, heat-wasting, half-comfortable home... . 
costly to operate, hard to sell ... when for the 
same money he could have a Celotex home. 

Those who built before Celotex was available, 
are now lining their attics and basements with 
Celotex. That helps... and it costs very little. 
Yet there are people who still build in the “ good 
old-fashioned way.” There always will be. Two 
kinds of people... two kinds of homes. 


Get all the facts 


These are living improvements so vital that 
they make the ordinary house as out-of-date as 
one without electricity, modern plumbing or a 
central heating plant. 

Get the facts. Ask your architect or con- 
tractor or lumber dealer to teil you more about 
Celotex, All lumber dealers can supply it. 
Everywhere leaders in these lines advise its use. 

If you are going to buy a home already built, 
get Celotex construction if you possibly can. 

And by all means send for the Celotex Build- 
ing Book. Just use the coupon below. 





: / ; THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS : Mail this coupon now 
MILLS: NEW ORLBANS, LA. i for FREE building book 
H Branch Sales Offices: (See telephone books for addresses) : 3 
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HE new Arvin Special is some heater. It gets into 
action as soon as your car’s in motion. And be- 
fore you’ve gone very far, it’s sure rarin’—pouring 
heat into your car—circulating it everywhere! 
And Arvin heat wanders around like a hot July 


breeze. It comes from the special heat-radiating 
manifold supplied with the Arvin—and it’s driven | 














back at you by the effect of your fan and the forward 
motion of your car. 


The Arvin Special is available for Ford, Chevrolet 
and Dodge cars—the Arvin Regular for Ford and 
Overland. Get your Arvin now. You'll agree that the 
comfort it brings you is worth far more than it cost ee | 
you. All accessory dealers sell Arvin. You or any | | 
garage man can install it in a jiffy. | | 
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Every Arvin is sold under a direct from factory to user } if j 
guarantee of complete satisfaction. Get your Arvin NOW | | | j 


INDIANAPOLIS PUMP & TUBE COMPANY / i i 
General and Sales Offices—INDIANAPOLIS j | } 


Pump and Tube Div. Dan Patch Coaster Wagon Div. Arvin Heater Div. j I] 
Greenwood, Ind. Connersville, Ind. Columbus, Ind. j ‘ } j “Op 
I} | hatta Heater - |: 


ARVIN §§| = 


HEATER. 
Sure Does rem Your Car/ 


ARVIN ‘tat 
Special Type for | 86,00 
D . 

EOIEVROLET 16" 

DODGE - : 

Type for 


Regular . ne 15 
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shuts off easily 
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NOCK7BOUT 


Knit Jackets 


stand a crowd of 
knit jackets like custom 
tailored garments. Designed 
for comfort and_ service, 
with a quality appearance 
seldom found in knit jackets 
retailing as low as $7.50. 
Other styles up to $10.00. 
See this jacket and other 
exclusive Nockabout cre- 
ations in * Gee-an-esS” 
plush fabricsat your dealer's. 
Knit vests to match. 
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If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write for booklet. 


Grushlaw & Sichel 
4 345 Broadway, Dept. 8, New York 
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How Much Younger 9 
Would You Like To Be ¢ 


Once in a while some- 
one writes a book for 
children which has the 
magic of making every 
reader young again. 
Stevenson did it and 
LewisCarrolland James 
Whitcomb Riley, and 
now A. A. Milne of 
Punch has done it again 
in his book of verses 


When We Were 
Very Young 


These lilting rhymes 
get into your head and 
stay there. Price $2, at 
all booksellers’. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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AGENTS! $100 a Week 


Make an income you can count on, 
Our line of 350 necessities makes you 
independent. No capital or experience 
required. Our new selling plan does 
everything. 

See Page 224 and read our big full 
page advertisement. It is only one 
of many advertisements that help 
you get big orders. 

New Plan— 

Bigger Profits 
$750 a month is one man’s in- 
come. You can start at $50 to 
$100 a week easy. Orders in every 
home for our complete line. Write 
now for details. 

AMERICAN cone oe. 
3125 American Bidg., Cincinnati 
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Free Ford 
Special Free Ford 
Propesition for 
new agents. You 
getautomaddition 
to regu.ar profits. 














| not kill his wife as well. 


| attacking his wife. 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 226) 

has committed a crime of sudden impulse 
and will never repeat is allowed to go when 
we have sufficiently punished him as an 
example to others. I know one man sen- 
tenced for life, who killed under a set of 
circumstances which would have made 
most men act, who since being in prison has 
acquired a technical education and who is 
one of the safest and sanest and most prom- 
ising young engineers I haveever met. Heis 
still there. On the other hand, I have the 
authentic account of another criminal who 
was turned out after psychiatrists and a 
board had looked him over. Here it is: 


——, a teamster, killed his daughter, 
Mrs.——, twenty-three years old, with a 
hatchet in their home, late yesterday after- 
noon, according to his story to the police, 
who said he told them he was sorry he did 
Policemen who 
broke into the house and arrested the man 
found the woman’s body on the floor. Her 
skull had been crushed and one leg almost 


| severed. The man was released from the 


state prison six months ago after serving 
eight months of a two-year sentence for 
He slashed her throat 
with a razor and she was in a hospital for 
several weeks. According to the police, the 
man said he became angry yesterday be- 


| cause his daughter’s dog was barking.” 


The record of paroled prisoners is none 


| too good in any case, as I have shown in 


another article, and I am informed by the 
police of various cities that paroled-prisoner 
records, inadequate in any case, would ap- 
pear even worse if allowance were made for 


| the fact that any wise paroled individual 


waits until his period of parole has ended be- 
fore he begins new criminal operations. The 
truth about paroled prisoners, pardoned 
prisoners and prisoners who finish their 
term, if they belong either to the mentally 
defective or willfully habitual criminal class, 
is that they exhibit an extraordinary tend- 
ency to repeat. The truth, as honest sur- 
veys will find it, is that no matter how lame 
we may be in our processes of conviction for 
crime, our methods of sentencing and our 
methods of determining the length of time 
a prisoner should be retained or when he 
should be pardoned, paroled or released are 
still lamer. 


To Dissuade Imitators 


Finally, as to the third hope that the 
right environment in prison with the right 
medical and mental corrective treatment 
will cure criminals, I have been unable to 
find any conclusive proof covering a wide 
field that more individuals, past their form- 
ative period, reform now than in the days 
when less science was expended on them. 
We all hope it will be so and would welcome 


| proof of it. The juvenile field undoubtedly 


shows growing results from individual 
treatment, classification of groups, adap- 
tation to training according to fitness, and 
from an intelligent treatment while the 
clay is still pliable. 

But the most humane hope of all is the 
first—the hope that the cost tags of crime 
and lawlessness may be plainly marked. If 
one prisoner suffers, if he fails to reform, if 


| he becomes a repeater, we may still be com- 


forted by the fact that he could usefully 
suffer still greater misfortunes in the mer- 
ciful and intelligent cause of proving the 
authority of the state and of dissuading 
youth from imitating him. 

After all, the citizens’ committees—com- 
mittees which I feel now are the only instru- 
ments we can devise immediately and 
intelligently and sternly to meet growing 
lawlessness and reckless criminality —will 
find occasionally a human story almost as 
convincing as volumes of statistics. Such 
a piece of evidence was given by a member 
of a Middle Western police force: 

“Charley —— was known to us as an old 
offender. He tame into town one day and 
a few nights later he went up to the little 
shop kept by old man K. The old man 
lived over his shop. Charley banged on the 
door until the old man opened it, and then 
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he blazed away at him and put three bullets 
in him. He took the money the old man 
had failed to bank and left him lying in his 
own blood. Then he skipped town. I 
landed Charley in the East and got him 
back. I spent more time than enough in 
court rooms as a witness. The whole thing 
dragged for more than a year and Charley 
was out on bail. Finally they sent him up 
to —— Penitentiary. But somehow he had 
agreed to plead some robbery charge as a 
first offender in this state and then I learned 
he would only have to serve three years at 
the most. But I was satisfied until I went 
up to the ——— Penitentiary. I saw Charley 
there.”’ 
Organized Action 


“T found that Charley was occupying a 
more expensive space in real estate than 
the one I have for my family. I had to pay 
for mine; he didn’t pay for his. He got a 
doctor free; I paid a doctor a hundred and 
fifty dollars that year. I couldn’t afford to 
take my wife to the theater; I hear Charley 
had big shows come up to the penitentiary 
to him. I took one magazine; he got 
twenty. He had a radio in his cell. That's 
about all he paid for. I’m out all hours; he 
worked eight hours a day unless he had a 
headache. I didn’t wish him any harm, but 
when I thought of the two of us, the crook 
and killer, and the boob policeraan who 
caught him, I had to laugh. 

“And then one day I was over in —— 
and, at the Union Station, I ran into 
Charley. He said, ‘Hello,’ and I said, 
‘What’s the matter? Did you move? 
Didn’t you like the service?’ 

“**Oh, you can’t touch me,’ he says. ‘I’ve 
got my papers from the parole board, but 
believe me, I’m going to make a good jump. 
I’m going to New York.’ 

“* How long did you serve?’ I asked. 

***Sixteen months.’ 

“* And I spent eighteen and caught the 
sciatica to get you.’ 

“And he laughed. 

“And when I thought it over I thought, 
somebody higher up is getting theirs! 
There must be something crooked.” 

He was told that there was nothing 
crooked, that the fault was with the law- 


enforcement machinery and not the opera- | 


tors. 

“Well, if there isn’t anything crooked,” 
he said with even deeper gloom, “they 
ought to stop examining crooks for their 
insanity and take a look at you and me and 
all the rest of us.” 

In this statement, the officer properly 
placed the blame for the American crime 
tide exactly where it belongs. 

I have been asked to state a remedy. 


That remedy is not more Federal bu- | 
reaucracy, it is not more passing of re- | 


sponsibility to centralized and distant 
authority, it is not continuing to leave the 
solution to experts, or to the initiative of 
the law-enforcement agencies which have 
taken no initiative. 


The remedy lies in citizen action. The | 


stirring of public opinion is not enough. 


To be shocked by conditions as they are is | 
insufficient. Organized action is necessary. | 


A national citizen organization may do 
good, but its chief use will be to stimulate 
and codrdinate the action of local citizen 
organizations so that all our communities 
may act to clean up their own houses and 
yet be in step with a common national 
purpose. 

The preservation of law, order and peace 
against the organized forces of criminality, 
against the flabbiness of the times, against 
the subtle forces which are on the side of 
disintegration of all authority, is one of the 
tests of our institutions. In the last analy- 
sis, the institutions are no stronger and no 
weaker than the citizenship which is be- 
hind them. Citizenship of a democracy 
must stand ready to furnish repair crews 
when the machinery breaks down. 

Our lawlessness and our crime and the 
inefficiency with which we are dealing with 
them are the first call of this day. 


Editor's Note—This is the tenth and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Child. 





















Patching 
Plaster 


that fills holes and cracks 
casily and permancnilp 


UTLAND Patching Plaster comes 
ready to use, in handy cartons 
like prepared flour. You just add 
water and apply. It's quick and 
handy. 

Unlike Plaster of Paris, it will not 
shrink. It does net dry or “‘set’’ 
instantly—hence is easy for anyone 
The patch does not a crumble 
or fall out. It is permanent. you can 
or peeves | over it ser sietaLing = 


rd ot 
sell i Redland ‘Patchine. Westen, 34 re eae 
dealer hasn't it, mail coupon below. 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. B-10, Rutland, Vermont. 
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MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR TRIP 
SOUTH thisseason, via railormotor, by visiting 
amid the wonderful Scenic, Historic and | ndus- 
trial ae of “ The Dynamo of Dixie," 
See Lookout Mountain, Signal Mountain, — 
Chic hanes Battlefields and numerous other 
famous points of beauty and interest. 

Handsome illustrated booklet on request we 


CHATTANOOGA 
Community Advertising Ass'n 
815 Broad St., Chattanooga, Tenn. * : 
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selling Quality 
Pencils in the World 


17 Black Degrees—3 Copying 
Smooth and ea ae he dl a pleasure and 
economy to use 
At all dealers’ 1 Scania ‘the world 
American Lead Pencil Co., Dept. P, 218 Filth Ave., N.Y. 
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A PERFECT SPEAKER | 


| included, her colonial empire in North 
| Africa is vast enough for great nations to be 


at $18 


The genuine Acias Horn or 
Cabinet with the new and 
improved Atlas unit. 

Clear, sparkling reception. No 
over-loading. no crowding, 


no distortion. 
Be eure to hear 










this new Atlas. 
See and hear the SRS 
SRS Loud maged 


Speaker; Atlas 
qualicy at $10. 
Big productions 
makes possible 
these values. 


Multiple Electric 
Products Company, Inc. 
365 Ogden S:., Newark, N.J. 
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(Nov., 1924) 
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A. MARINI, Senta Cruz, Cal., 

» Teports $11,275 sales in } months. 
Alexander of Pennsylvania made $3000.00 i 
months meking ond selling CRISPETTES wae 
this outfit. (Nov. 7th.) 


Jacob’ Gordon, New jersey, (November 2nd), says: 
“Profits over $4000.00 in two months"! Mesner 
of Baltimore $250.00 in one day! M. L. Cronen, 
Obie, (November jrd), wrives: “Doing big busi- 
ness—sold over 200,000 pan Crjpgerese, lest lase 
year”. Mes. Lane, Pi » Saye 


kages in ONE E dey” 
We Start You In Business 


Criepertes easy to make, easy to sell. We furnish 
everything«~complete outfit, secret formulos, raw 
materials, full directions, wrappers, etc. No expe- 
rience needed. Little capital starts you on road to 
wealth. Open a retail store of your own, Sell 
wholesale to groceries, drug stores, etc. 

Build a Business of Your Own 
Crispettes sell fast everywhere. Everybody likes 
them. They're a delicious confection. We'll tell 
you how to build a business of your own. Start 
now, in your town. 

Profit $1,000 a Month Easily Possible 
Send for ilustraced BOOK OF FACTS. Tells how 
menv people in smal! towns and big cities are mak- 
ing big successes of Crispette Business. Shows how, 
when and where to start. Full of valuable infor- 
mation, It's FREE. Write now. Postal brings it. 


LONG-EAKINS COMPANY 
1156 HIGH STREET SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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THE WILD WEST OF AFRICA 


(Continued from Page 17) 


one dollar. The limousine drops us at the 
Palace Hotel. 

“Room and bath?”’ 

“Certainly, sir. Step this way. Magnifi- 
cent view of the sea by moonlight. Over 
yonder is the residency. Just beyond— 
behind the golden minarets—the palace of 
the Sultan.” 


The foregoing scenes attempt to show 
the diametric contrasts of life today in 
Morocco, where France is now fighting, 
with some assistance from Spain, against 
the forces of Islam commanded by Abd-el- 
Krim. The French zone in Morocco is al- 
most as large as France itself. If the other 
French possessions, Algeria and Tunis, are 


born in, with limitless riches and possi- 
bilities. 

In Casablanca, the metropolis on the 
Atlantic—Casa it is called for short-—the 
inhabitants calmly use the expression 
“*Casa—Paris—London” and see nothing 
droll or naive in placing their own town first 
in the list of the great. In the bled, as the 


| open ranges are called, the pioneers, as in 
| the American Wild West of the past, are 


still quick on the draw, for reasons strictly 
personal, with intent entirely businesslike 
and frequently deadly. 

Thirteen years tell the entire story of the 
French protectorate over the empire of the 
Sultan Mulai Yusef, Caliph of Islam, com- 
prising about 4,000,000 inhabitants, of 
whom less than 100,000 are whites, or 
Europeans. This number naturally does 


| not include the French soldiers, white or 
| native, now engaged in the Moroccan cam- 


paign. Nearly five of the thirteen years— 
those of the Great War—form a tense 
chapter of holding on against heavy odds; 
intrigue, threats of native uprisings, disas- 
ters on the West Front and general German 
aggression. The story as a whole and above 
all, places Marshal Lyautey in the front 
rank of great colonizers and pathfinders, as 
great as or even greater than our own Fré- 
mont. Lyautey, now in the evening of 
his life—he is over seventy and in feeble 
health—faces the tragedy of possibly seeing 
his work crumble and fall away. 


Boosters’ Club Stuff 


Almost the first impression one gets when 
visiting Morocco is that in various ways it is 
more up-to-date, more progressive than 


| France itself. The system of local passenger 
| transport, for example, is certainly far 
| more satisfactory than anything in Europe. 


It is almost entirely a motor service. The 
same luxurious limousines, fares ridicu- 
lously low, run everywhere, over the finest 
motor roads in the world. The North Afri- 
can Express motor cars run without change 
from Casablanca to Oran, in Algeria. For 
the seventy-mile journey between Casa- 
blanca and Rabat the service is as between 
New York and Philadelphia, every hour, on 
the hour, both ways, during twenty hours 
of the day. The trains are so slow in com- 
parison that it has actually become infra 
dig. in Morocco for aEuropean at least—and 
even the high-caste Arabs— ever to ride in 


| anything but motor limousines. The rule 
| of the motor road in Morocco is that if a 
| machine breaks down, the next arrival can- 


not whiz past, but must stop and give aid. 
Asa result of the war, and the fact that Ger- 
many was a party to the act of Algeciras, 
France decided that her main-gauge rail- 
ways would cut out Tangier and the Spanish 
zone, as previously agreed, thus strengthen- 
ing the chances of Casablanca for a bril- 


liant commercial future. 


In considering the French material 
changes of thirteen years, one first consid- 
ers Casablanca, just as naturally as one 
would first discuss New York in any eco- 
nomic study of the United States. 

Casablanca is now a mushroom city and, 
except that like every African city all its 


buildings are white, is much on the order | 


of Chicago in the years preceding the 
World's Fair of 1893. It has the samme boom 
spirit and hustle and a braggadocio, which, 


although it often causes smiles, one cannot 


but admire. 
A stranger, off the boat from Marseilles, 
if he looks like business, is buttonholed by 


a booster, reporter or a climate tout—they | 
are all that— before he gets into the custom- 


house. 
“Yes, sir, you’ve landed in God’s own 
country '’—the phrase has been pinched in- 


tact from the middle U. S. A.—“‘and we 
are right glad to see you, What’s your 
line? Rainy season? Who told you that? 
Why, sir, it never rains here””—lying cheer- 


fully—‘‘or at most never more than eight | 
days in the year. Magnificent climate, sir, | 


finest on earth. A garden spot in winter— 


better than Palm Beach or Cairo, and not | 


too hot in summer”’—wiping a perspiring 
brow. “‘What did you say your line is?” 


A Seeing-Casablanca Tour 


The reporter will give you publicity in 


one of the three dailies that the place al- | 


ready boasts, and the booster will at once 
start you off on a personally conducted 
tour of the town. The harbor itself comes 
first. 

“Now take a good look at that break- 


water, Mr. Blank. One of the great feats | 


of its kind. You have nothing at home 
that’s bigger.” 

Bigger! Perish the mere idea that a sea 
wall ever could be bigger! As one looks out 
across the great placid basin, big enough 
to accommodate a battle fleet, to where 
the Atlantic combers break in vain against 
an obstacle that is meant to remain for- 
ever, one gets the truthful information that 
said sea wall, at its base, is 300 yards 
thick. Marvelous! You admit it, and how 
they ever did it, against that constant surf, 
is another marvel. 

Your booster pal takes you up to town. 
You arrive at the ancient city walls. The 
booster pauses and swings his arm largely. 

‘See the holes in those walls? Those are 


the holes made by cannon, when we first | 


occupied Casa after the massacre of French 
pioneers in 1907. We leave ’em, sir, yes, 
sir, as a lesson, sir, to these Arabs, so they 
can keep in mind what may happen if they 
ever get up to such tricks again.” 

On our way is the dog pound, and you 
are told that it has more stray dogs than 


“the dog pound in Paris, sir.” Then comes | 


the native quarter, and your guide sighs 
heavily as he relates Casablanca’s troubles 
with the Arabs. 

“You can see for yourself, sir, that this 
Arab city stands directly in the way of busi- 
ness, of progress. There are acres of it, right 
between the docks and the European city. 
We want all that for warehouses, factories, 


refrigerating plants, breweries. So we built | 


a new Arab city a few miles out—out of the 
way. Splendid place, exactly the same size, 
and laid out exactly the same as the old 
ones. We kept the tiny alleys that they call 
streets and we didn’t change the plan of 
buildings. We even built a mosque. All we 
did was to put in electricity, baths and 
modern piumbing. Well, sir, they wouldn’t 
go there—scarcely any of them—they’re 
all still here, right in the way.”” He waggles 
his head despairingly, and you feel certain 
that if the ancient native city of Casa- 
blanca should accidentally burn some eve- 
ning, the European city would enjoy a fine 
thrill and indulge itself in three rousing 
cheers. 

You arrive at the main business street of 
the new city. The guide points to the 


Modern Galleries, a department store cov- | 


ering a city block, shining white and new, 
supplying anything and everything that 
such stores supply anywhere, and adver- 
tising deliveries by motor vans to ail the 
outside district within a radius of fifty 
(Continued on Page 232) 
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What a delightful difference there 
is between the old-fashioned butcher 
shop and the most modern market! 

Here and there you still see the old 
type shop with its meats hidden in 
the ice box, or lying on an ordinary 
counter, exposed to flies and dirt. 










-A Free Meat Book for 
Women— Read the Coupon More trequently, now, you find 
meat markets that have progressed 
a little farther, displaying their 
meats on counters under glass, to pro- 
tect the meats from dust and handling. 


HARRY L. HUSSMANN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY ~ * 


—=— It'sa ‘Real Pleasure ~, 


fo buy meats at a Hussmannized Store 


But in the Hussmannized store, you 
willrecognize the most modern market 
of all—where meats are not only pro- 
tected from contamination, but are 
properly refrigerated while on display. 

You will find it such a help to solve 
your daily bothersome question of 
‘what meat to have for dinner,"’ by 
the tempting suggestions you see on 
display in the Hussmannized store. 

You know, too, that the meats you 
buy there are perfectly fresh and clean. 






Look for the white 
cross Hussmann sign 
for Better Meats, 
Cleaner Meats and 
Quicker Service 


And you will get meats for your 
table that are more tender, juicy, 
and tasty because of the way they 
are refrigerated in the Hussmann 
Patented Freezer Display Counter! 

Over 11,000 markets, grocery stores 
and delicatessens have recognized the 
difference between ordinary meat dis- 
play equipment and the genuine Huss- 
mann Patented Freezer Display 
Counter. Locate the Hussmannized 
store in your neighborhood. 


ST. LOUIS 


Representatives throughout the United States. Sales Offices: 911 Mission St., San Francisco—447 South San Pedro, Los Angeles— 502 San Francisco St., El Paso, Texas Dallas 





Texas—115 Western Ave. 


607 Del A 


., Kansas City—429 Wabash Bldg., Pitesburgh, Pa.—-308-10 North FourthSt., Philadelphia 39 Cortlands St.,N.¥ City 





PAR RES. U.S PAT OFF. 


HUSSMANN FREEZER DISPLAY 


COUNTER. 
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Important to Retailers! 


Only Hussmann can build the genuine Hussmann 
Patented System of Refrigeration which keeps 
meats really fresh—not simply by cold tempera- 
ture, but by a patented system of refrigeration 
which uces a natural dry cold air circula- 
tion, Equally effective with either ice or mechanical 
refrigeration. A Hussmann will increase your 
sales and reduce your costs. Jt will pay you to 
investigate. Send for our 32-page free book. 
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FREE—Handbook for Housewives 
Shows actual cuts of meats, how to prepare them and 
how to save money in choosing meats. Sent free— 
just mail this coupon to 

Harry L. Hussmann Refrigerator Co. 

907-913 N. Broadway(Dept.AP11)St. Louis,Mo, 
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OME people expect radiators to 
S get cold as soon as fires are 
banked. They have been dressing 
and breakfasting in cold, cheerless 
rooms 80 long that they don't real- 
ize what a warm, cozy house night 
and day can mean, 

With Hoffman Vacuum Valves, 
radiators hold their heat. They 
warm up quickly in the morning. 
That is because air has been kept 


out. These valves make an amaz- 


ing saving in fuel as well, You 
don't waste steam pushing out the 
air that has sneaked back into 
radiators and made them cold. 
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have banked your fires you will find 
radiators still hot. In the morning 
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magic af @ vacuum, 
Send the coupon for “Locking the Door 


Against the Heat Thief" which explains in 
simple words just why the vacuum created 
by Hoffman Vacuum Valves transforms 
steam heat. We will also send you a 
“Thirty-Day Trial Certificate” which lets 
you test these valves at our risk. 


Your local plumbing and 
Rating, shops sell on 


man Vacuum Valves 
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| (Continued from Page 230) 

miles. Across the way is a new modern 
| hotel. 
| “That's all right for the moment,” the 
guide says; ‘not a bad place to stop—good 
as anything in Paris in fact—but it will 
soon be too small. Why, sir, in a few years 
that will be a tiny little hotel—sort of a 
place near the depot to pop into between 
trains. We will have skyscraper hotels then, 
sir, like America. Our main railway station 
will be about where we are standing. Yes, 
in a few more years we will be running fast 
express trains straight through to Tunis, 
and even Cairo.” 

There is no good reason why the dream 
should not come true. Despite the differ- 
ence in climate— Morocco is torrid in sum- 
mer—the towns of Casablanca and Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, are on the same degree 
of latitude. The trip on a fast liner would 
be scarcely longer from New York to Casa- 
blanca than to Southampton, and only 
| about half the distance to Buenos Aires. 
Morocco, if the chances of war permit its 
development to be complete, may one day 
become as great a wheat field as the Ar- 
gentine, 

The European city, like the modern sec- 
tions of all Moroccan cities, now has the 
unfinished appearance of an international 
exhibition or a gigantic moving-picture lot. 
It has a boulevard system quite as ambi- 
tious as Paris, but the buildings, some of 
them great apartment houses, are scat- 
tered here and there, separated by acres of 
vacant lots, treeless, dusty and hideous 
with real-estate signs. The price of Casa- 
blanca real estate has risen 2300 per cent 
within the past three years—from fifty 
centimes to 1200 francs the square meter. 


Millerand’s Moroccan Visit 


In Rabat, Meknez, Fez, Marrakesh, the 
European quarters are much on the same 
order, only in lesser degree, Fez being the 
smallest, with about 1500 European popu- 
lation in peacetime. Rabat, the capital, 
and the headquarters of the protectorate, 
has a social life—almost a court life--that 
| gives it a special interest. Considering the 
pomp of the shereefian court maintained by 
the sultan, the French resident general must 
perforce maintain an establishment which, 
quite aside from the martial force behind 
it, may, on occasion, even surpass that of 
Mulai Yusef in splendor. 
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This splendor to impress their Moorish 
subjects was, for instance, emphasized on 
the occasion of Millerand’s visit, while he 
was President of France. The voyage began 
at Algiers, extended through the length of 
Morocco, ending at Casablanca. The presi- 
dential party traveled in a convoy of fifty 
automobiles, attended by armored cars and 
aeroplanes. Special chefs from the Elysée 
and the famous band of the Garde Repub- 
licaine accompanied the mission. Along 
the route were special detachments of 
troops. 

At Rabat, President Millerand deigned 
to receive the sultan at the residency, and 
afterward ettended a banquet at the im- 
perial palace, only a few hundred yards 
distant. The durbar at Delhi was not more 
impressive, the only thing lacking being 
elephants, but camels took their places, 
gorgeous in gold and jeweled trappings. 
Crack regiments from France vied with the 
sultan’s black guard in magnificence of 
dress uniforms. 

Bands played constantly, while the white 
and black rulers, attended by fan bearers, 
lunched and dined under magnificent 
silken canopies of red and gold. Mulai, 
surrounded by. resplendent caids—with the 
exception of Abd-el-Krim—was duly pleased 
to renew his fealty and allegiance to the 
white father frem Paris, even though the 
one claimed descendance from the Prophet 
Mohammed and the other is a follower of 
Christ. 

The Lyautey rule in Morocco—it is con- 
ceded to be that even more than French— 
has been extremely wise in that it has 
brought about great material changes whiie 
leaving tranquil the fundamental mentality 
of the Moslem population. Thirteen years 
is a short period and many problems are 
still unsolved. The first attacked were 
roads, railways, schools, hygiene, rather 
than theland. Free medical service has been 
established and has practically replaced 
the black magic, which, even though con- 
demned by the Koran, was a curse upon 
Morocco for centuries. 

The only vital change in Moroccan cus- 
tom has been the suppression of slavery; 
but even this has been done gradually, 
without giving undue offense to the caids, 
who only a few years ago bought and sold 
slaves in the open market at Fez. The 
Koran permits every man four legal wives 
and is obscure on the number of illegal ones. 
Therefore the sultan and the rich caids 
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still maintain harems in which are hun- 
dreds of women—veiled, mysterious women 
of Islam, guarded by eunuchs, and never 
seen, no matter how august the occasion. 
But the buying and selling of them is a 
thing of the past. The only actual slaves 
nowadays are those who were slaves before 
the French occupation and who are quite 
willing to remain with their masters. East 
is East, and West is West. Morocco re- 
mains the East; but on this subject her 
population has bowed before Western will 
and does not seem particularly disturbed 
about it. 

The outstanding French problem in Mo- 
rocco, once the war with the Riff is ended, 
is that of the land. The Arab does not 
change his habits any more than the leop- 
ard changes his spots. The Arab peasant is 
nomadic by nature, always wandering from 
place to place; consequently in the cen- 
turies that he has occupied Morocco, the 
lowlands and valleys have become almost 
completely deforested and generally suf- 
fered from neglect. Morocco therefore re- 
mains a place where one can travel 100 or 
200 miles without seeing a single fence or 
single tree, over rubble ground and in a 
summer heat as blistering as that of the 
Sahara. 


The Need for Colonists 


The compounds or stockades of the white 
settlers, miles apart, and only in the valleys, 
are indeed oases—the only spots where 
there is refreshment and shade. But the land 
is fertile. Anything will grow if the land is 
tended and in places properly irrigated. 
Where the French have gone in they have 
bumper harvests of wheat, barley, oats, with 
never the fear that any year may result in a 
crop failure, so common in more temperate 
climes. The public gardens of Rabat, laid 
out under the personal direction of Marshal 
Lyautey only ten years ago, are now so 
beautiful that they are actually breath- 
taking—a magnificent profusion of both 
tropical and semitropical plants. 

Colonists on the land are, therefore, the 
great need of France in her colonial projec- 
tion. Of the 100,000 whites in Morocco, 
only about half are French, the remainder 
being Italians and other Continentals, with 
a scattering of English, who are usually 
engaged in banking or commerce. The 
French birth rate falls, while that of Italy 
increases. France is already fearful at the 
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El Paso offers 


“FOREIGN TRAVEL” 


for 6¢ 


VN JHEN you come to El Paso you will 
V be able to enjoy all the unusual de- 
lights of Old Mexico! For 6¢ carfare you 
can go to Bohemian Juarez, for El Paso 
is the natural gateway of the tourist and 
commercial traffic between the United 
States and Mexico. 
Let Old Mexico Entertain You! 

Spend a day in Juarez. You will see 
er entirely different! Here, five 
minutes from the center of a modern 
American city, you can take part in the 
hundred and one excitements favored by 
the pleasure-loving Latin races. As a back- 
ground, a civilization 3000 years old! 
Peak-hatted Peons! Ox carts! The Old 
Mission!—a city picturesque! —never to 
be forgotten! 

Then, let us show you the fertile Rio Grande 
Valley — Fort Bliss (ist Div. U. S. Cavalry) — 
Elephant Butte Dam — many other interesting 
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Summer all Winter long. 
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To a few sturdy young men— 
lovers of fresh air and sunshine 

who want to get away from 
the grind of indoor work—John 
Davey’s national organization, 
The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, offers an exceptional op- 
portunity. Constantly increas- 
ing demand will create a limited 
number of openings. Those 
young men selected will be thor- 
oughly trained by the Company 
and given a permanent position 
if they make good. If you are 
single, between 20 and years 
of age, free to travel, healthy, 


industrious, having a good prac- 
tical elucation, and able to, 
furnish’ satisfactory references, 


you have a good chance to 
qualify. Pay ws good at start, 
advancement assured on merit. 
We want only men who desire 
permanent employment in a 
growing organization and will 
accept only clean, sturdy young 
men, thorough Americans, not 
afraid of vigorous outdoor work. 
Write for additional information 
and qualification blank to serve 
in place of personal interview. 
The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 
300 Federal Bidg., Kent, Ohio. 
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| out.” 


steady Italian infiltration into Tunis, and 


| the possibility that the French will be out- 
| numbered in Morocco looms on the hori- 


zon. In all her colonies France has proved 
to be a great administrator—she has less 
trouble even than the English with native 
populations—but up to date she has been a 
poor colonizer, largely because she has not 
sufficient population at home. Aside from 
the question of birth rate, the home govern- 
ment at Paris is negatively responsible for 
more young Frenchmen not migrating to 
this wild west of Africa, where the oppor- 
tunities for position and riches are still 
boundless. No real lure is held out. The 
Colonial Ministry makes no offers—such 
as those of the British Colonial Office, and 
also those made by America during the 
colonization of the Far West—that sections 
of land will be turned over to settlers who 
go out and make good. 


Americans Welcome 


There is no income tax in Morocco, which 
helps in a way, but which is partially offset 
by a 12 per cent export tax upon all Mo- 
roccan products. This latter was an offset 
to the French import duties of the same 
amount on all imports from her own col- 
onies and protectorates. It seems strange 
that in the customhouse at the port of 
Marseilles officials are more rigid in their 
appraisal of goods from Morocco—a place 
that France hopes and prays to conserve as 
her own—than from any other place in the 
world. Even the hand baggage of passen- 
gers is gone through with a thoroughness— 
sometimes a rudeness—that is unequaled 
almost anywhere. 

The American who migrates to Morocco 
is welcomed with open arms. The spirit of 
the place is already far more American 
than it is European. Casablanca has the 
same commercial enthusiasm as any Middle 
West city of the United States, and un- 
doubtedly within a few vears will boast of 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs to help the 
cause along. It is all new, crude and still 
in the making, despite an ancient historic 
background dating back to mythology, 
when Hercules paused in his labor of hold- 
ing the world on his shoulders, turning the 
encumbrance back to Atlas. Far to the 
south, beyond Marrakesh, and on the edges 
of the great desert, old Father Atlas is still 
at his task, with shoulders lost in eternal 


| Snows. 


A business man’s slogan in Morocco is 
“Let us get the Americans here to help us 
out, otherwise the Italians may crowd us 
They dislike the Italians, as one 
Latin race is able to dislike another. They 
distrust the English, but with Americans 
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they seem able to establish a fair accord. ' 
They like the American business meth- 
ods, they idealize American push and hus- 
tle, they realize that Americans have had 
a very similar problem in their own Far 
West—the Arab tribes act and fight in | 
much the same fashion as the American 
Indians—and they feel that Americans are | 
sportsmen enough to appreciate their labor | 
if they succeed in making their commercial | 
capital one of the great ports of the world. | 

Other cities have sprung up, some brand- 
new, some in juxtaposition with an Arab | 
city that has been there for centuries. | 
Knitra, for example, near the coast above | 
Rabat, is now a flourishing town of 5000 | 
inhabitants, not unlike, either in itself or | 
in the surrounding landscape, a boom town, 
say, in Arizona, of not so long ago. It has 
broad tree-lined avenues, as yet unpaved 
and heavy with dust, a half dozen factories, 
a splendid hotel, modern in every sense, 
and innumerable barrooms and gambling 
joints—also reminiscent of the American | 
West. For historical background Knitrans 
refer visitors to the Battle of the Three 
Kings—-a battle of which even Europe has 
scarcely heard, but which was one of the 
greatest contests ever held in Africa, fought 
over the ground where the new city stands. 
Two Moorish kings were engaged against 
each other, one of them having for ally a 
king of Portugal. All three kings were 
slain, and the dust and rubble of centuries 
collected over their remains, until only four 
years ago, when the corner stone of the 
first building in the place was laid. 


The Tourist Center 


The show place of Morocco, even more 
than Fez, the fascinating sacred city of 
Islam, is Marrakesh, standing at the foot 
of the plain above which tower the Atlas 
Mountains. Marrakesh is a city of the 
Sahara, having 150,000 population, less 
than 2000 of them Europeans. Twelve 
years ago—a year after the real French 
rule began—there were but thirty white 
folks in the place. It has more tourists 
daily than any city in the world; not white 
tourists, but Bedouins of the desert who | 
come down through the mountain passes, 
even as far as from the great oasis of Ta- 
filet, to gather in the immense public 
square and gaze, incredulous, at the shining 
minarets and towers of wonderful Moorish 
artistry dating back more than 1000 years. | 
Most of them have never seen a city before. 
They are the real Arab wanderers, who | 
come and go, silent and mysterious. } 

Although Marrakesh is insufferably hot | 
in summer, the claim for the winter season 
is that it is the finest in the world, clear 
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The Bourse at Casablanca 





Hello Boys/ 
Here's the biggest 
thrill you ever had 

The New Erector 


the world’s 
greatest toy! 





we a boy has an Erector Set he 
can make working models of steam 
shovels, concrete mixers, locomotives, 
Graw-bridges, hundreds of engineering 
toys. The powerful Erector electric 
motor makes them whiz and go. 
Erector exclusive features are:—Its 
square girders; curved girders; steam 
shovel; new Erector boiler; dredge 
bucket; giant fly wheel. Other Erector 
features are:—Its forated strips; a 
great assortment of gears and hundreds 
of other perfect mechanical parts for a 
boy to build a new toy every day. 
Sign this coupon and I will send my 
new free book about the new Erector, 
“One Thousand Toys in One,"’ also a 
present, the Mysterious Gilbertscope. 


Super Erector No. 7—$10 


THE mest papules Erector Set—contains pew- 
erful ¢! motor, new Erector boiler, ateam 
shovel, base plates, curved girders, assortment 
of —473 rts, 
bi 533 _- 
with 64-page manual in 
colors. wooden 
chest. Price $10. Other 
Erector Sets from $1.00 


to $50.00. 













A. C. GILBERT Co., 
116 Blatchley Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Please send your free book, 1,000 toys 
in 1,” and also the Gilbertscope to the 
following address: 
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Street 

City State 
Makes Driving Easier 
I ves e 
segs: scones 
Wedford Grip 
Steering Wheel Tire. 
This attractive grip of soft, 


safe, high-grade corrugated 
rubber should be on every 
stecring wheel—warmer in Winter, cooler in 
Summer. Black $1.75, Tan $2-—your dealer or 
postpaid. Practical Xmas Gift. State wheel size 


Cut down tire 





ns bills with 
tee WEDFORD 
aon gy KEX PLUGS 






Save money— 
add 500 to 1,500 
miles to your 
tires, Easily in 
serted in pune 
ture hole of casing. Keep out sand, mud, water 
and gravel—stop tire rotting. Most practical 
repair kit—complete with tapered needle, 9% 
plugs, cement and patching rubber—year's 
supply, only $1.00. And it's the only repair 
kit that contains casing repair plugs in addi 
tion to patching rubber and cement. 


The original and genuine packed in 
black and yellow box—get yours 
today — at your dealer's — or write us. 


THE WEDLER-SHUFORD CO., ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


CLARK’S SIXTH CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 





Superb ~ Leconie,” Jen 20, incl., Hilo, Peking; 128 Days, 
$1350 to $3000. MEDITERRANEAN, new “ Transyi 
vania,”’ Jan. 30, incl, Lisbon, Tunis, 18 daye Palestine 
Egypt; 62 days, $600 to §1700. Norway, June 30, 1926, 
sf dave. $550 to $1250; fascinating route including the 
Mediterranean. 

Originator Round the World Cruises. —Est. 30 years 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


PATENT BOOKLET FREE 


J HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURFD 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644G St., Washington, D.C. 














She Beauty of Silk 
The Warmth of Wool 
TheWear of Iron Clad 


Because « man loves soft, cozy comfort 
in his socks, and snug warmth in pierc- 
ing winter weather, |uxurious strands of 
fleecy woeien yatn ate woven in these 
lron Clads. 





And because a man likes style and 
beauty too, there’s something added in 
these lron Clads which gives them all 
the lustrous elegance of the smartest 
dress-weat sock. Finespun strands of 
artificial silk!—the kind that’s built for 
strength and wear. 


These socks come in the very latest two- 
toned color combinations. A wonder- 
fully welcome present for any man! 
Over 14,000 merchants are selling them, 
but if you don't know where to get | 
them in your town, send us yourremit- | 
tance and we'll mail you your Iron Clads 
direct. Ask for No. 351. State color 
(Black, Cordovan Brown, Navy, Grey, 
Airedale, African Brown, or Black an 
White Combination), and size (94 to 12, 
We'll pay the postage. 


$1.00 per pair.) 


THE SATURDAY 


bright sunshine, warm by day and cold at 
night, with the snows of the Atlas peaks, 
clear as crystal, only-a few miles away. If 
the French hang onto Morocco, undoubt- 
ediy they will boost Marrakesh as another 
Cairo for winter tourists. There is already 
an immense hotel, quite as fine as anything 
of its kind in Europe, and an automobile 
road, straight and level, over which the 
motorbusses make the trip from Casa- 
blanca in five hours. Only an hour beyond 
Marrakesh are winter sports, but the area 
where white folks may visit in the Atlas 
range is still limited. Here the tribes have 
never been subdued, and Agadir, the port 


| on the Atlantic, at the base of the moun- 


tains is now entirely closed to Europeans 
because of the nearness of the tribes and 
the uncertainty that exists in the French 
military mind concerning their subsequent 
intentions. 

Up to now the French have made no 
effort to penetrate the Atlas. A war in the 
Riff mountains is bad enough, but in the 
Atlas, which are as high as the Alps, it 
would be even more difficult. So the caids 
of these tribes have been unmolested and 
allowed to run the place to suit themselves. 
| Many of them have voluntarily visited the 


| French, vowing fidelity and allegiance, and 
| none as yet has hearkened to the persuasion 


of Abd-el-Krim, which would be to attack 
the French from the rear, with the possible 
result of sweeping them entirely out of the 
country. 

Today the situation hangs in the balance. 
Morocco is not yet really a nation, but a 
geographical region, which, within a short 
time, must emerge as a working entity into 
the scheme of modern civilization, or sink 
back into the pre-French era of sloth and 


| tribal wars. That modern civilization has 


need of Morocco is not exclusively a French 
thesis. All the European nations—espe- 
cially up-to-the-minute Germany— wanted 
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a slice of the Moroccan pie, before the con- | 
ference at Algeciras temporarily ehecked the 
ambition. In the temperate zones, espe- | 
cially in Europe, the populations have in- | 
vaded the cities, abandoning more and | 
more the farm for the factory and the office. | 
But the temperate zones must be fed. That | 
strip of semitorrid zone lying across the | 
north of Africa might succeed in feeding all | 
Europe, if the chances of war so decide and 
if the millions of Arabs wil] join the white 
man in properly tilling the abundant soil. 

The recent communiques from the battle 
front mean little, even if peace is con- 
cluded; time alone will give the real an- 
swer to the Moroccan question. French 
victories at present, certainly. That was 
to be expected; but France is not yet 
fighting in the Riff country; she is only 
getting back her own. Meanwhile, across 
the great plain between the mountains, one 
rides the ranges for days without seeing a 
single house or cultivated field. 

Over there on the side of the hill, what is 
that? A gathering of human beings— 
camels—mules—funny sort of tents. It 
looks like an army camp at a distance. 
Nearer, one sees that there is nothing war- 
like about it, merely a peaceful gathering of 
Arabs—thousands of them. Where from? 
We did not see their homes as we passed. 
But one cannot see their homes—low- 
lying mud huts, in the great fire-baked 
rubble of Africa. What have they gathered 
for? Oh, it is just the souk, the weekly 
market. They have come for many miles, 
to pass the day trading—you see the 
droves of sheep and cattle with them—and 
to talk things over. Meanwhile, in the 
battle zone north of the Ouergha, the brack- 
ish streams turn into torrents. Vultures 
fly over unseen things that taint the air. 
The souk throughout Morocco continues to 
talk things over, and to listen, and to 
await the will of Allah. 


| SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES © 


(Continued from Page 40) | 


Young students of Latin, I give you a 
chantey, a principal-parts-of-regular-verbs 


| chantey: 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine Sereet, St. Joseph, Mich. 














Too Old— 

Too Busy— |, 
Too | 
Inexperienced 


To Earn 
MORE MONEY? 


gx 


Proof? This coupon 
will bring it. 

aan Clip and Mail ------- 
Box 1624 */o 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
919 independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


How may I earn more money? 


Name aa 
Street “eo andeialied 
City State. 














As I was a-ridin’ down Washington Street, 
(Steady, boys, steady, or teacher will spot 
us) 
A pretty young classmate I chanced for to 
meet, 
(Amo, amare, amavi, amatus.) 


And I says to the jane, “O my pretty 
puella,” 
(If we ain't got a trot, some bozo will loan 
it us) 
“How would you like a short ride with a 
fella?” 
(Moneo, monere, monui, monitus.) 


Oh, her glance it was wild and her manners 
was free, 
(Easy on the trot, boys, the prof will sus- 
pect us) 
But devil a bit would she travel with me, 
(Rego, regere, rexi, rectus.) 


But I had revenge on the cruel, cruel lass 
(Ad inferos cum illis, if that’s how they 
treat us) 
Puttin’ chalk down her neck in geometry 
(Audio, audire, audivi, auditus.) 
— Morris Bishop. 


The Little Man Kicks 


KINNY men, listen! Shrimps, give ear! 

Little men, rally from far and near 
And join your voices and help me pan 
The spurious fame of the big fat man. 


When the world seeks greatness, does it choose 
The undersized man in the number 5 shoes 
And the number 10 collar—or some big 


fat 

se 

With a head that was built for a four-quart 
hat? 


W hothinks great thoughts and gels nothanks? 

The meek little man with the pipestem 
shanks ; 

Who gets all the credit by looking wise? 

Some great big elephant twice his size. 


When the little man utters a flaming truth 

The world is as still as a telephone booth. 

The fat man utters the selfsame thing 

And the whistles shriek and the church 
bells ring. 


Who sits in a chair and directs big deals, 

While the little man fidgets and cools his 
heels? 

Who rides in a private car, while the just 

But little man flivvers and takes his dust? 


Who sits in a street car, free from care, 

And takes two seats but pays one fare, | 

While the little man hangs from a swaying | 
strap, 

Or sits in an outraged female’s lap? 





Who makes our speeches and makes our 
laws? 

The big fat man with the big fat paws, 

And a waistband huge of seam and fell 

And as long as the thirty-ninth parallel. 


| 


It drives me wild to think of that; 

It drives me wild to have a fat 

Boob loom above me, huge, immense, 
And make me feel like seven cents. 


The worm has turned! A little man, I 
Squeak revolt while I raise on high 
My fluttering banner, which loud invites— 
“Skinny Men! Rise and demand your 
Rights!” 


But no one listens and no one heeds ; 
They follow wherever the fat man leads ; 
I can’t understand why they don’ ‘ see 
through it; 
They think it is brains, when it’s only suet. 
— Lowell Otus Reese. 
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IRID Air Valves make 
cold radiators hot. 
Attach easily to any steam 
radiator wi 
need no adjusting — never 
leak—make no noise. Sold 
at heating and” plumbing 
stores. Only $1.60. 


AIRID 


AIR VALVES 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 

1817 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Send me a trial Airid (one only). Guaranteed 
5 years. (This will be mailed C. O. D., or 
enclose check or money order for $1.60.) 





Name.. 
Address 


. £3 RES PO. 








Makes your hair lie 
trim and smooth 


MARTLY smooth—not a hair 
out of place . . . Will your hair 
stay that way naturally ? 

If not, you need Stacomb. This 
delicate cream was made especially 
to train unruly hair—safely—easily 
—in a moment. A touch of Stacomb 
in the morning and your hair will 
look perfectly groomed all day. 

Stacomb helps prevent dandruff, too. 
Use Stacomb for ten days. Now see the 
difference in your hair—that new healthy 
richness, that velvety smoothness and 
lovely lustre. Buy Stacomb today at any 
drug or department store. In jars and 
tubes or in the new liquid form. 





KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 





Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-71 | 
113 W. 18th St., New York City 
Please send me, free of charge, a 

generous sample tube of Stacomb. 


Free 
Offer 
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Still a Safe LO} 
ss After 1OOOMilles / 


= HE condition of the used oil that drains from 
‘:1-T) your crankcase shows the kind of lubrication 
Lie Used Ort Feel- you are furnishing your motor. If the old oil 

est 1s CONVINCINS is thin and burned—watch out! Every mile 
Save a sample of ordinary oil you drive with such oil shortens your motor’s life. 


after 500 miles’ use in your 
motor. Then have your crank- 
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— 
——— 


case filled with Pennzoil. Pennzoil stands up under 1000 miles of hard 
aun. service—keeps a better body and finer lubricating 
Rub a drop of each in your value than most other oils after half that mileage. 
palm or between your finger : Be Be 4 « 
i Sees oe The practical test of examining your used oil is 
erence in lubricating quali- 3 = 7 “ 
ty. The ordinary oil is burned convincing and conclusive. It shows with start- 
and thin—dangerous to your ° . 
motor. Pennaoil is slippery, ling clearness that the way to economical, safe 
werdisn tenth ub women lubrication is through the regular use of Pennzoil. 
lubricant! 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 


Pennzoil sells at a fair retail 














price—a few cents more than Executive Offices: Oil City, Buffalo, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
pt ordinary oils—but what a U Refinery: Oil City, Pennsylvania 

difference in mileage and 

lubrication ! 


SUPREME 
PENNSYLVANIA 
QUALITY 





Permit No. 2 
Official Insigne of the 
Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Ass'n. 





LUBRICATION 






© 1925, P. Co. 
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The only low cost fountain 
pen thatembodiestheessential 
features of high priced pens. 

Itsi4Karat GOLD Writin 
Point with Hard IRIDIUN 
Tip is same as used in other 
pens costing as much as $50! 

Shapely metal barrel and 
attractive silvery satin fin- 
ish—new ‘'stem-winder" 
self-filler and double average 
ink capacity. 


At 15,000 Dealers’! If 
your dealer cannot supply you 
we will fill order, oy og 

vaid, on receipt of One Dol- 
o. Specify model desired — 













ufactured and 
GUARAN- 
TEED by Chas. H. 
Ingersoll of Dollar Watch Fame. 
Notice toDealers: tiers i. « low cost fountain pen you can 
sately sel! and recommend for value and quality. Order 
dozen now ” teade price queranteed to meet appreval, 
or write fer liberal propesitia: 
CHAS. H, INGERSOLL LLAR PEN CO., 

1011 Aster St. jewark, New Jersey 
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PEDAL PANTS: 






Pe 
ase e135 
dot. 1916 





Kee Out The 
ley Dr cafts / 


Why let the icy winter winds whizz up 
the openings around your pedals and 
brakes until your feet are numb with 






i 


cold? Equip your car with Rie Nie 
+ Pedal Pants! The sleeves of this 
practical rabber protector fit snugly 
over your levers, barring the cold 
and snow—likewise the heat and 






dust of summer. No interference } 
with nermal pedal operation. t 
| Nie Pants for Ford Cara, $1.25 ; 
ulet, Overlagd 4, Star and Gray 
ss 0 Dodge $2.00, If your dealer can 
fot aunty you, send us the money direct | 
| DEALERS: Send for attractive win 


dow display material—it's free 


DURKEE-ATWOOD CO. 
Minacapoltis, Minn. 


$725 Equips 
! Your bord 






Ford— $1.25 
Chevrolet, Over- 


land 4, Star and 
Gra $1.50 
—$2.00 
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GLADYS HAD IDEALS 


(Continued from Page 29) 


“*T’'m sorry, sir,’ says Gladys, ‘but 
here’s your script. I'd like to play the part, 
but I couldn’t do it, except in a dignified 
manner.’ 

“*If there was something the matter 
with your knees, why didn’t you say so 
when I hired you?’ yells Stone. 

“‘There is nothing the matter with my 
knees,’ says Gladys, ‘but I’m afraid my 
ideals don’t suit you.’ 

“*You could wear an elastic,’ begins 
Stone, but by that time Gladys was out of 
sight an’ halfway down the stairs.” 

“Can you beat that?” asked Dorothy. 
“Throwing up a perfectly good part on ac- 
count of a costume!” 

“Well, dearie,”” said Madeline, “I was 
scared the boss was gonna fire me, too, for 
having brought her in, so I told him I was 
sorry about what had happened an’ would 
he let me try the song. As I was the best- 
looking girl in the bunch, he said for me to 
rehearse it, an’ if I did it right, I could have 
it—but not to expect no more money. Say, 
when I got home I certainly give Gladys a 
piece of my mind for getting me'in Dutch 
with Stone. I left it to Alex, wasn't she 
wrong, an’ he said questions like that had 
to be answered by the person themselves. 
He knew I was right, but he just didn’t 
want to mix up in it an’ make one of us 
mad, so he stayed on the fence. Well, I 
didn’t try to get her no more jobs, you can 
bet on that.” 

“I don’t blame you,” said Dot; “be- 
sides, hoop-skirt parts is hard to find.” 

“Well,” continued Madeline, “we opened 
outta town after about two weeks, an’ for 
the balance of the season I didn’t need no 
daily dozens when I got up in the morning, 
owing to the twelve dance routines I had 
done the night before. I kept the old 
swimming-hole number, an’ when the lead- 
ing man an’ the soubrette had a spat over 
which dressing room went with their ex- 
alted position, the soubrette lost, an’ I got 
her part with a raise in salary. There I was, 
with nothing but my good looks an’ a fair 
singing voice, drawing down seventy berries 
a week, while Gladys was doing housemaids 
an’ crippled sisters with a stock company 
in Union Hill for almost nothing. That's 
what her ideals done for her.” 

“An’ Alexander Stevens,” asked Doro- 
thy, “what was he doing?” 

“Oh, he had got himself a regular job on 
a newspaper by that time an’ was doing 
well. I guess the reason they nicknamed 
stage people birds is because they migrate 
right back to Broadway as soon as their 
season is over. You should ought to have 
seen my triumphal return! My hair was 
two shades lighter than when I left, my 
| skirts was shorter an’ I had so many glass 
bracelets on my arms it sounded like a 
store full of Chinee wind bells when I 
walked. 

**Alex was awful glad to see me, an’ I 


| could tell by the look in his eyes that he 


was more interested in me than ever. He 


| begin taking me out to dinner an’ asting 


my opinion about everything. He ast me 
how would I furnish my apartment if I was 
making big money, an’ what kind of 
clothes would I wear, an’ how would I act, 
an’ a lotta things like that what showed 
how serious his intentions was getting to be. 


| When I ast him about Gladys he said Union 





Hill was so hard to get to he didn’t see her 
often. I guessed they mustta had a fuss or 
something, so I didn’t bring her up after 
that.” 

“Didn’t you ever run into her or noth- 
ing?’ asked Dot. 

“IT met her on the street one day an’ said 
hello. She was living over in Jersey near 
the theater, ‘cause she had to rehearse 
every morning, on account of the stock 
company she was with putting on a new 
show each week. She was awful peaked an’ 
thin, an’ I told her she should ought to lay 
off a few weeks an’ rest, but she said she 
loved the work, an’ it was awful interesting 
adding new réles to her repertoire. When 


I told her what good friends me an’ Alex 
was she smiled kinda sickly, an’ I knew she 
was jealous, but didn’t want to let on. 

“She wasn’t dressed any too spiffy, so I 
didn’t give her no encouragement to call, 
me not wanting to be seen with a girl look- 
ing almost shabby, like she done. She give 
me her address an’ telephone number, an’ I 
give her mine, just like we intended to use 
‘em, but that was the last I saw of her for a 
long time.” 

“You didn’t expect her to love you for 
having took Alex away from her, did you?”’ 
asked Dot. 

“Every woman has got to look out for 
herself in this world,”’ said Madeline. “‘ Men 
is like gold mines, an’ when a girl strikes a 
pay streak, it’s up to her to protect her own 
interests. She had her chance at him while 
I was away, so why should I worry about 
her? Well, one day Alex ast me did I know 
a producer by the name of Frae.” 

“*Tom Frae?’ asts I. 

“*Yes, I think his first name is Tom,’ 
says he. 

“* He ain’t no producer,’ says I. 
promoter, an’ works on O. P. M.’ 

“*What does that stand for?’ asts Alex. 

“*Other People’s Money,’ says I. ‘Tom's 
little game is to find a play with one set 
of scenery an’ not more’n seven characters 
in it. He gets a well-known actor to say 
he’ll play the leading part, then Tom digs 
up five hundred here an’ a thousand there 
from anybody what he can persuade to in- 
vest in a show what can’t possibly miss. If 
the show clicks, Tom owns a half interest 
an’ cleans up, an’ if it flops, all he has lost is 
his time. Whatcha wantta know about 
him for?’ 

“* He's reading a play of mine,’ says Alex. 

“*TDon’t make me laugh,’ says I. ‘You 
can’t write no play, an’ besides, you never 
told me nothing about it.’ 

***T just finished it,’ says Alex. ‘It’s bad 
luck to talk about things you write before 
they’re completed; that’s why I didn’t 
mention it. Mr. Frae is to give me his an- 
swer today.’ 

“*Tom Frae knows his business,’ says I. 
‘An’ if he does the play, he’ll do it right. 
You should ought to have let me help you 
on it, Alex. You don’t know near as much 


‘He’sa 


about the stage as I do. I’m dying to read 


it. Have you a copy around handy?’ 

“*No,’ says he. ‘An’ besides, I’m not 
going to let you read it, or even attend a re- 
hearsal when it is put on. I want you to see 
it played before an audience; then you'll 
be in a better position to judge it.’ 

“*What’s the name of this play you 
gonna have produced so quick?’ asts I. 

“*The Snake,’ says Alex, ‘an’ it looks 
like a hit to me.’ 

**All of 'em does on paper,’ says I. 
‘What time is Tom Frae supposed to phone 
you?’ 

“*Three o’clock,’ says Alex. 

“*T’ll be here to cheer you up after he’s 
turned it down,’ says I. ‘ You'll need a lotta 
sympathy when your air castle caves in. 
Nobody ain’t never sold their first play, an’ 
don’t you give up your newspaper job too 
quick.’ 

“*Don’t worry,’ says Alex. 
still on the ground.’ 

“*Keep ‘em there,’ says I. ‘But, Alex, no 
matter what happens, it won’t make no 
difference with me. I’m the kind of a girl 
what sticks when things is blackest. Is 
there a part in The Snake for me?’ 

“*No,’ says Alex. ‘It’s a drammer, an’ 
there ain’t no music.’ 

“*You talk like I can’t act,’ says I. 

“*Of course you can act,’ says Alex. 
‘But musical comedy or vaudeville is your 
field, an’ it would be a shame to waste your 
wonderful personality in a legitimate play, 
where you couldn’t take the whole stage 
alone.’ 

“*T guess you're right. I hadn’t thought 
of that,’ says I.” 

“He wasn’t no fool, 
Dorothy. 


‘My feet is 


was he?” asked 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 











Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
cornor callus fora few nights. Instantly 
it stops aching, then shortly you lift it 
right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of feet. 
Just get a bottle of “Freezone” at any 
drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


MPROVE Your 


Tuning with 
Aristocrat 











E-7-TOON 


"The Key to Simplified Tuning” 
on astpativity that was unheard of before,” 
tes C. J. Swezey, Lafayette. 50 to I Vernier 
Sabuatanont gives that sharpest tuning. Over 
: wot agg ss rr million in use. 4” black or ma- 
. Ask your dealer. Sent post 
pe ii 4, cannot supply. Folder on complete 
urz-Kasch | on request. Write today. 


THE ZURE_KASOR COMPANY 
st sates moulders of Bakelite 
Main i“Otce Dept. 8. 


Enclose ring 




































1. Simple to Put On or Off. 3. Widest Doors. 
2. Non-Breakable Windows. 4. Water & Wind Proof. 
Also for Chevrolet Touring — $32.50. 
if Not at Your Dealer's order Direct. 
Sens Oe Seagate GSTENT Guo @ Sate Gpectaites. 
NATHAN NOVELTY MFG. COo.— a 
Prospect Ave. at 182d St., New York City 














ANY BOOK 
IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay the 
postage. Standard authors, fine edi- 
tions, new books, all at biggest sav- 
ings. Be sure to send pestcard for 
Clarkson's catalog. 
FREE 3); Write for our great book cat- 
This catalog is a short 
course in , wit and ae oo used 
by some of America's leading universities: 
$00,000 book lovers buy from it. Free if you ~— 


DAVID B. CLARKSON sko'xek 
11¢3 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


opportunit earn $100-$200 
EN = extra "monthly i machines. in eval our sonky 
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stores on commission —" Nowale 








999, KEENEY & SONS, 700 E. 40th, Chicago. 















The same cap 
is not proper with 
ALL sports costumes 


Merton creates the style in Caps 
that stylists talk about. Tailored 
and featured for individual style, 
quality, workmanship and im- 
ported patterns, many woven 
exclusively for Merton. Priced 
from $2 to $5. Sold by the 
better dealers. 


Illustrated booklet of other 
models mailed on request 


CHARLES 8S. MERTON & CO. 


210 Fifth Ave., New York 


MERTON 


SPORT CAPS 








@ pneumatic rubber . 
ke aape wind, rain, snow or dust 7] 
> oming through cow! ven- 
tilator. tg Wc VENT. Setone today. 
PROTE DUCTS CO. 
i Sieesnearest, Des Moines, lowa. Dealers: 
If your jobber cannot supply you, write us. 


Une iat T 





6 RADIO 
Marvelous value—let testimony of. gene convince MI ReM a4) 


ea = 


ts $13 
TIDWEST RADIO ComPORaTioN 
Pioneer Builders of S. 
438-D E. 6th St., Cinclanat, Ohio 


ERICKSON LEGS 


Warranted not to Chafe 
{ Get our Test Leg 
| Booklet Free 
E. H. ERICKSON CO. 
36 Washington Avense N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














Write for free Guide Books and 
qumpene or RIVERTON BLANK". 


ATENTS. d model or sketch of invention 


Pa for Inspection & Sisapeone Free. Terms Reasonable, 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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“‘T'll say he wasn’t, as things afterward 
turned out! Well, at three o’clock prompt 
Tom Frae phoned an’ said he’d produce 
The Snake. He told Alex he was having the 
contract drawed by his lawyer, an’ for him 
to come up the next day to sign it an’ get his 
five hundred advance royalty. Gee, but that 
was a thrill! Alex was so happy he jumped 
around like a kangaroo, then he rushed out 
in the hall to phone somebody the good 
news. When he come back I throwed my 
arms around him an’ kissed him, an’ he 
kissed me, an’ we danced around like a 
couple of crazy kids. 

‘‘While the hugging an’ kissing was go- 
ing on the door opened a little. Alex’s back 
was turned an’ he didn’t see who it was 
looking in, but I did, an’ it was Gladys 
Foster. She must not of been very much 
| pleased with what she saw, ’cause she gen- 
| tly closed the door again an’ wouldn’t even 
come in.” 

* Didn’t you call her or nothing?” asked 
Dot. 

‘““Why should I call her? Me an’ Alex 
could do all the celebrating what was 
needed without any help. Well, we calmed 
down after a while an’ Alex took me to din- 
ner an’ we had a swell time. I didn’t want 
to ruin his evening by bringing up no un- 
pleasant subjects, so I never said nothing 
about Gladys having had a peep at us. The 
next day the papers was signed an’ they 
begin casting. 

“TI had decided if I could put over four 
songs in a tab for a producer I could do 
it for myself in vaudeville, so I got me 
a piano player an’ begin cooking up a sin- 
gleact. Between his newspaper job an’ the 
rehearsals of The Snake, Alex was kept 
pretty busy, an’ I didn’t see him as much as 
I had before. When I did see him he looked 
awful troubled about something, but au- 
thors is always that way, so I didn’t pay no 
attention to it. 

“Well, one night he looked more tired 
an’ downhearted than usual, so I ast him 
what was giving him the willies. He told 
me one of Tom Frae’s backers hadn’t come 
through, an’ unless they could raise fifteen 
hundred dollars somewhere everything 
would have to be called off. Alex said he 
| had put all of his own savings in the piece 
| an’ couldn’t go no further.” 








| ‘An’ you let him have the money,” vol- 
| unteered Dorothy. 
“I did not,” said Madeline. ‘Since 


Alex that Tom was a gold digger an’ for 
him not to worry. I was right, too, ’cause 
in a few days Alex said somebody had put 


| when do I look like a show angel? I told 


\ | up the cash an’ everything was all right. 


| I was having a lotta fights with my piano 
| players right then, swapping 'em almost 
every day, so I was glad Alex’s troubles was 
off my hands. 

“Then I went upstate for a week to 
break my act in, an’ when I got back I saw 
in the paper where Arthur Lewis was doing 
a play called The Troubles of Married Life, 
or something like that, an’ Gladys Foster 
was in the cast. I heard on the streets that 
the part she had was a wife what had forgot 
a lotta promises she made at the altar, an’ 
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Gladys had got it ‘cause it was unsympa- 
thetic anyway an’ she was willing to play it 
cheap,” 

“Didn’t you congratulate her, or noth- 
ing?” asked Dot. ‘A telegram only costs a 
quarter in the Times Square district.” 

“I intended to write her a note, but in 
the rush of things it slipped my mind. 
I knew I was gonna see her on the opening 
night anyway, so I could congratulate her 
then, if her show wasn’t a flop. Well, that 
was about the middle of September an’ 
everybody was trying to get their shows in 
first. Tom Frae announced The Snake, 
opening at the Belwyn on Monday night, 
the twenty-first, an’ Arthur Lewis pro- 
claimed to all the world, in big letters, the 
premier performance of The Troubles of 
Married Life at the Judson on the evening 
of the twenty-first.” 

“Wasn't that hard luck?” said Dorothy. 
“Both opening the same night, an’ you | 
only having one pair of eyes an’ ears. Why 


















didn’t you get Alex to put his off till Tues- 
day evening?” 

“‘T ast him to, an’ he said he wished it 
could be done, but Tom Frae had spent a | 
lotta money advertising the opening an’ 
wouldn’t listen to no talk of delays. Well, 
the Belwyn an’ the Judson is in the same 
block, almost next door to each other, an’ I 
could of seen part of each play, but Alex 
give me passes an’ Gladys didn’t, so of 
course I went to see The Snake, When the 
curtain went up I was so nervous I almost 
chewed all my finger nails off. You couldn’t 
blame me, though, ’cause Alex’s an’ my 
future happiness depended on how the 
show went over. 

“The first act was a little talky, till a girl 
came on playing the part of a chorus jane. 
She was dressed pretty loud, an’ didn’t use | 
no muffl rs on her voice neither, but she 
certainly could wise-crack. The first thing 
you know some of the things she said 
sounded kinda familiar to me, an’ then it 
begin to dawn in on me that I had talked 
like that to Alex when he was asting my ad- 
vice about things. The second act took 
place in this girl’s apartment, an’ I'll be 
darned if the stage setting wasn’t almost 
exactly like I'd told Alex I'd fix up my 
rooms, only the colors clashed more, An’ 
instead of this girl being the heroine, she 
was the snake.” 

“You had helped Alex write the play 
after all,” said Dot. “Only you wasn’t 
getting no credit for it or no royalty.” 

“The last act,” continued Madeline, 
“was awful. Everybody on the stage | 
sneered at this girl what was the snake, an’ 
laughed at her, an’ at the finish they 
proved she was only a gold digger, an’ the | 
other woman won out. Somebody mustta | 
liked the show, though, ‘cause the audience 
applauded so hard the cast took six curtain 
calls. Then the crazy fools stood up an’ 
cheered an’ begin to holler ‘Author, au- 
thor.’ I got out of the place somehow as 
quick as I could an’ beat it backstage, in- 
tending to tell Alex that I wouldn’t marry 
no man what kidded his future wife like 
that. When I reached the alley the door 
man told me Mr. Stevens had rushed out as | 
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Ask any 
“Technical 


‘Engineer 


For 36 years the Bristol Company 
has produced highly sensitive and 
accurate Recording Instruments de- 
signed to record the most minute 


variations of heat, cold, density, 
humidity, ete. 

We believe any technical engineer 
will advise you to buy a Bristol, be- 
cause of his satisfactory experience 
with Bristol Recording Instruments. 

Bristol Engineers with long and 
exacting experience in the produc- 
tion of recording instruments have 
applied their knowledge to the devel- 
opment of the Bristol Loud Speaker. 
As a result it approaches close to 
perfection in tonal quality. 

The new Super Unit with dia- 
phragm of broad pitch range repro- 
duces with equal truthfulness the 
low or the high notes. 


Send For Free Booklet 
“How To Select Your Loud Speaker.” 


It tells how to !ook for and find tone 
quality in a loud speaker. 


The Bristol Company 
Radio Div. B Waterbury, Conn. 


For 36 years makers of the highly sensitive 
and accurate Bristol Recording Instruments 












Model 8 
$25.00 


Rubber horn 
1444” diameter. 
Cast mercal 
throat. Bleck 
velvet mat finish 
with silvered 
base decorations. 
There is also a 
handsome Cabi 
net (Model C) 
at $30 and other 
speakers as low 
as $15. Models C 
and S have the 
Super Unie. 


BRISTOL 


AUDIOPHONE 


Loud Speaker 






















-until it | 
broke 


Perhaps you never looked at a 
window sash cord or realized it 
was there until it broke. 

Then what did you do? Call 
in a skilled workman and have 
it fixed? And pay a big bill? 
Probably. 

But those days are gone for- 
ever. Now when a window sash 
cord breaks, you can fix it your- 
self in a few minutes of easy 
work. Just stop at a hardware 
store and ask for the handy, new 


Silver Lake Package 


It contains enough for four 
full-iength cords (one complete 
window). Simple, illustrated di- 
rections for making the replace- 
ment are printed on the package. 

The only tool you need is a 
screwdriver. No carpenter’s bill 
to pay. The job is off your 
hands for good. 

Silver Lake Sash Cord is solid 
braided and made to last. Every 
package carries our written 20- 
year guarantee. Look for the 
convenient blue box, and the 
name “Silver Lake’’ stamped on 
every foot of the cord. 
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Follow illustrated directions on 
back of package 


Othe package 
at Hardware 
“i 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Solid Braided Cordage 
NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


Obtainable, as always, for quantity use in 100-ft. hanks. 


Silver Lake Sash Cord 


LOOK FOR 


TRE NAME STAMPED ON EVERY FOOT OF CORD 
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soon as the curtain dropped an’ said he 
wouldn’t be back.” 

“So you hurried home,” said Dorothy. 
“Hoping to find him there.” 

“I did not!” exclaimed Madeline. “I 
walked down the alley an’ in the stage door 
of the Judson. I was gonna congratulate 
Gladys, if it didn’t look too much like a 
funeral back there. As I stepped in the 
place I heard a actor say, ‘Wasn't she won- 
derful?’ 

“*Sure she was,’ says I. ‘Who?’ 

“*Gladys Foster,’ answers he. ‘She 
climbed right on top of that unsympathetic 
role, stepped on the gas an’ run clean away 
with the show.’ 

“Of course when I heard that I rushed on 
the stage to tell Gladys how happy I was 
that she'd made good.” 

“That was the nice thing to do,” re- 
marked Dot. “‘ Was she glad to see you?” 

“1 saw her first, dearie, an’ stopped dead 
in my tracks. The curtain was down an’ 
she was standing in the middle of the 
stage. Alex was there too. They had their 
arms around each other an’ was crying like 
a couple of babies. When they seen me, 
both of ‘em looked awful sheepish. Then 
Gladys come over an’ took me by the hand. 
‘Madeline,’ says she, ‘I want to apologize 
to you. I did you a great injustice. Also 
Alex, an’ I'm sorry for it.’ 
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“What do you mean?’ asts I. ; 

“©The afternoon I saw you hugging him 
an’ misunderstood,’ says she. 

“Then Alex came up an’ says, ‘I want to 
thank you for giving me all that informa- 
tion about chorus girls. I could never have 
written a character of Gwendolyn's type if 
you hadn’t helped me.’ 

“*You’re welcome,’ says I. ‘But you 
better go back to the Belwyn right away. 
They’re hollering ‘Author,’ an’ you should 
ought to make a speech to them.” 

“‘*Not tonight,’ says Alex. ‘Me an 
Gladys is gonna celebrate our first anni- 
versary. We been married a year, but have 
kept it secret because we each wanted to 
make a success an’ a name for ourselves sep- 
arately before announcing it.’ 

“*You got something to celebrate,’ says 
I, smiling, with my teeth gritted. ‘You're a 
made author, an’ Gladys’ name will be out 
in lights tomorrow.’ 

“*She’s responsible for both our suc- 
cesses,’ says Alex. ‘Gladys put up that 
fifteen hundred dollars when Tom Frae 
needed it, but she made him promise not to 
tell me about it, because she’d seen me kiss- 
ing you an’ thought I didn’t love her any 
more.” 

“Can you beat it?” said Madeline. 
“Nobody but a girl cursed with ideals 
would of done a fool thing like that.” 
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HEN you drive into town, or out into 
the country—when your football hero 
dashes over the line, or your girl looks 
sweet in her lovely new clothes—that’s the 
time to picture it permanently ! 

Ansco cameras are the easiest cameras 
to use. Fine, clear pictures come from 
| Ansco Speedex Film. There’s no worry be- 
cause good Ansco workmanship has made 
you sure of getting good pictures. 

More people are now taking pictures 
than ever before because it’s the most fun 
in the world. Pictures keep your fun be- 
? fore you. : 

; So, use an Ansco camera and Speedex 
4 j Film and you'll smile when the pictures 
come back to you. 
























(Remember this is merely a printed 
reproduction of the real photograph.) 




























You get quick pictures 
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(Games and drives and new fall clothes 
—Ansco pictures get all the fun that’s going! 








Its some buy for $1.00 
—the handy Dollar Ansco 





The Dollar Ansco uses 
regular roll film, and 
it takes pictures 1% x 
2, which make dandy 
enlargements. 


HOUSANDS of people are enjoying picture 

taking with these wonderful little cameras 
People who never before took pictures are buy. 
ing Dollar Anscos as handy, inexpensive cameras 
to start in taking snaps. Others buy them for 
their children, and when they see how easy it is 
to get clear, sharp pictures they join the fun 
themselves. 

A Dollar Ansco makes an ideal gift for a 
youngster. It is easy to operate, yet strongly 
built so that it will stand rough treatment. And 
it is like expensive folding cameras in that it uses 
regular roll film, which is a great convenience. 
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there’s 


Here is the Ansco Semi-Auto- 


with the marvelous, new 


Ansco Semi-Automatic! 


HE film-winding motor in the Semi-Automatic is 


modern invention in cameras! With this fine 


Ansco camera it is possible to take one picture right 
after another, without losing your aim by turning the 


around to wind the film. 
ou do is to take your picture, press the lever and 


zip! ! the next film winds into place automatically. So, at 
last it is possible to get all those wonderful snaps that 
seem to happen just after you've taken one picture. 


can take pictures so fast that it adds lots to the 


fun and yet you can’t forget to wind the film because 


the lever which does it for you—right under your 


left thumb. So you don’t get any blanks or double 








(Remember this 
a3 merely a print- 
ed reproduction 
of the real photo- 
graph.) 











The famous Ansco Ready-Sets 


are like pretty girls— 


matic. With this new camera you exposures. 


everyone wants one! 


just touch a lever and the film 
inds into place ready for the 


se 2igx 4's. Price $30 





It’s a proud person who owns a Semi-Automatic Ansco 
next picture. (t takes pictures, because it’s one of the fine cameras in the world. Yet it 
costs only $30.00. 


You can get one today. 














Brand New! What? 
The Vanity Camera 


HE Ansco Vanity Camera is the 

latest craze! But it should be— 
because it’s the prettiest, most un- 
usual Ready-Set model you ever saw! 
It comes in six colors to go with the 
six fashionable shades that dominate 
the styles this fall and winter. 


Apple Green Flame Red 
Dove Gray Sapphire Blue 
Deep Rose Sunset Orange 


Choose your Vanity Camera for $10.00! 


The loveliest camera in the world 
for the loveliest girls—a Ready-Set 
in beautiful colors—that’s the Vanity 

Camera! 


Ansco 
Vanity 
Cameras 


take pictures size 1% 
2%; have universal 
focus ; they are finished 
in stylish colored en 
amel in six beautiful 
hades, and make the 
loveliest gift. Give one 
and get popular! Only 
$710.00, 


x 

















Ansco Speedex Film 
fits all cameras; it ts 
foil-wrapped and 
comes in the red box 
with the yellow band. 


Ansco Film this time, 


because no matter what camera you 
use, Ansco Film makes you sure of the 
clearest pictures. Made to fit a wide range 
of light conditions, it-gets pictures when 
ordinary film muffs them. 

When winding Ansco Film in your 
camera you don’t have to worry about 
winding too far. An ingenious danger sig- 
nal of two lines that come to a point tells 
you just when the next picture number 
will appear. 

















y*ROM Maine to California people have 
bought Ready-Set cameras. And from Wash- 
ington State to hectic Florida those who don’t 
own one are trying to get one quick! There’s so 
much going on all the time that a good, sure pic- 
ture-taker is indispensable. 


Ansco Ready-Sets are made for people to have 
fun with taking pictures. All Ready-Set models 
have a universal focus which gets objects at any 
distance. That means you don’t have to change 
the camera before taking each picture. Just set 
on “instantaneous” or “time” and shoot! There's 
no adjustment of the shutter, either, for its 
speed has been regulated for you. 


Vest Pocket Ready-Set at $8.50 takes pictures 
154 x 244; No. 1 Ready-Set at $10.50 takes pic- 
tures 244 x 344; (see No. 1-A description under 
camera); and then there’s the Master Ready-Set 
at $25, takes pictures 244 x 344 and comes in 
a handsome suede case, 





No, 1-4 Ready-Se 
has universal focn 
and the Anseo Aut 
matic Finder that ge 
all you see in the finder 
Takes pictures sive 

x 44. Price $13.50 








So—now—it's easy 
to get good pictures 


ANSCO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 
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Sundstrand 


The simplex line of bookkeeping, 
a adding and calculating machines 
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Special Junior Model 
Adding and Calculating Machine 


: | Like ali Sundetrand ma- 
$ i OO chines, this model has the 
famous 10-key keyboard—simple, 
speedy, convepient, ineurance against 
errors, Note these odditional fea- 
tures in thie eddin, listing machine 
~automatic-ghift multiplication ; au- 
tomatic columm selection; portabil- 
ity: convenient desk size; one-hand 


= 


control; automatic subtotals; visible i L 

weiting: foreed printing of totals; Fae ee yO 

2-color ribbon mecheniem ; 8-column 

capecity . : 
Combination 


$12 Sume aa model above but 


end the aiditional feature of Direct S un d S t ran d Cash Register and 
$1 50) The, Special Junior model Adding Machine 


with irect Subtraction 


6 e ¢ ee 
ii Automatic Bookkeeping Machine || sss2ssssss"2 
if register and adding machine. 
BASEL ) : Credit file furnished at slight 

















This latest Sundstrand development has created a new standard of value extra cost. Saves hours of time, 
in the machine bookkeeping field. For several hundred dollars less Soulite: Chandiiiashatanter chats 
than machines with comparable features it offers a complete range of and departments. Makes a non- 
. ‘ . 4 erasable record. Forces cor- 
bookkeeping and record-keeping speed and efficiency. It does all kinds rect indication and recording 
i of cash, credit, paid-out, etc. 
of ledger work, such as posting accounts receivable, accounts payable, You can read totale at any time. 
general ledger, cost ledger, employees’ individual payroll ledger, stock Tepe rewinds and locks in ma- 
. chine. 
, ‘ records, bank statements, etc., etc. Fully 75% of the work is done 
Marvel Model No. 20 /0 Famous 10-key Sundstrand 
. . -Key Sundstran 
Adding and Ceitulating Machine automatically, without thought or effort on the part of the operator. Adding Machine—adds, multi- 
yy The adding and figuring é ‘ . e plies, divides, etc. Prevents 
$225 machine that ‘eet the The machine is also instantly converted for regular figuring work— errors in checking sales slips 
¥ With FOU'%, Printed . . . . ° °. ge . © ¢ ge i t : 
: 37 o Bisa bataoe adding, direct subtraction, automatic-shift multiplication and dividing. iedecr, bank bileien eee 
Mose becdweniekey There is no other bookkeeping machine made that can be used Range—Ic to $99,999.99. 
Motor . P 








simplicity and 
extta speesi, portability, 
convenient desk 

size, automatic colurnan selec 
tien, one-hand control, auto 
matic-shift multiplication, 
2-color ribbon mechanism, 


to such splendid advantage for all purposes. 


Consult your phone book for address of your local Sundstrand 


representative, or write to us for complete details of any Sund- at National Business 


Show, Nov. 16th to 


a. Line will be shown 














cf decor » feat: . q ‘ ‘ ° . 
odding, listing. and uring strand machines in which you are interested. Address Dept. B-11. 21st, American Expo- 
vied irnished a 2.2 
hahaa oa . Pn 1 te sition Palace, Chicago 


il-column capacity 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CoO., Rockford, IIL, U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Stations Everywhere in the United States and Foreign Countries 
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Will the holidays find your silverware complete? 


SALESROOMS 


New York, Cuicaco, San Francisco 


Curistmas .. . New Year's . what fes 
tival they bring, with their merry gather- 
ings of relatives and friends and their series 
of fine dinners. But how often the holi- 
days tax the ingenuity of the hostess and 
the ampleness of her table appointments 
How often, indeed, they point to serious 
lacks in silverware that are overlooked at 
other times of the year! 

Could there be better promptings than 
Christmas and New Year's for making the 
silverware complete? In some families it 
is a happy custom to give “‘ 1847 Rogers 
Bros.”’ 


logically on pattern and pieces needed. 


the various members combining 


In many more families there is real need 


for the important secondary pieces 


salad forks, oyster forks, ice cream forks, 
coffee spoons; or serving picces, like the 
dessert server or the berry spoon. Or 
perhaps your home requires a complete 
new silver service of harmonious design. 
You can provide it reasonably in *' 1847 
Rogers Bros.'’—vegetable dishes, tea set, 
candlesticks and‘even goblets to match 
the knives, forks and spoons. 

You cannot find a better way .to say 
‘Merry Christmas"’ than to give this fin 
est silverplate. Fastidious hostesses have 
used and loved 1847 Rogers Bros. Silver 


Its durabil- 


ity and beauty are unquestioned. You 


plate for many generations. 


will find a generous holiday array at the 


leading silverware stores. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLAT £ 





INTERNATIONAT 


SILVER 





Canapna. Internationa Sttver Company or Canapa, Limrrep, Hamivron, Ontario 





Tue Uricrry Tray, both silver rack and serving 
tray, is a convenient way to purchase 1847 Rogers 
Bros. Silverplate. It contains the ** silverware 
essentials’’~—6 dinner knives, 6 dinner forks, 
6 table spoons, 6 tea spoons, 1 butter knife and 1 
sugar shell Price with hollow handle knives, 
$32.10~—with solid handle knives, $26.10 


Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense, a booklet 
full of suggestions for successful entertain 
ing, is free. Write for booklet K-g 
INTERNATIONAL Sitver Company, Dept. E, 
Meriden, Conn 











Orthophonic 


“True i Sound” 


ctrola 


New in principle 
1 New in design 











no 








One hearing of the new Orthophonic Victrola will change your whole conception of 
music in the home, in spite of all that the world has had to offer up to this time. 

Hearing is necessary because description is inadequate. When you hear it we suggest 
that you note particularly how the bass “stands out” and gives a naturalness and fulness to 
the reproduction. That is the quality which is almost entirely absent from all other forms of 
reproduced music; and so it affords the most specific and the most obvious evidence of the 
great improvement which has been effected. 

The principles which produced this fundamental development affect the whole range of 
performance. Note, for instance, the clarity and definition of each “voice” whether instru- 
mental or vocal. These qualities appear as they have never appeared before; and throughout 
the whole performance there is a roundness and a resonance wholly new. 

The Orthophonic Victrola increases the range of musical vibrations audible in reproduced 
music, and gives to each its proportionate value. To do this requires the large opening here 
shown.<and a scientifically designed amplifying system which is now employed for the first 
time in the history of the art. 

Your dealer will be glad to show you this new instrument. 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


Wictrobe 


: <—~ Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
“HIS MASTERS. VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
Canadian price-list on request 





New in construction 
New in musical results 


Instrument opened % 
exposing part of new amplifying system 





